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Boosting ameiviee in the Nobels 


After the euphoria of 2018, this year’s Nobel prizes in chemistry, medicine and physics have again 
all been awarded to men. Here are three ways to encourage change. 


is ona roll. Esther Duflo — awarded jointly for work that used 

randomized controlled trials to find ways to alleviate poverty — is 
the second woman to win the Nobel prize in economic sciences, fol- 
lowing the late Elinor Ostrom in 2009. But, as we celebrate all of this 
year’s inspiring Nobel prizewinners, we should reflect on the fact that, 
once again, members of the Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences and the 
Nobel Assembly of the Karolinska Institute have been unable to find a 
single recipient for the chemistry, physics and medicine awards who is 
not a man. Moreover, only one of the nine laureates in these categories 
— Japan's Akira Yoshino, awarded a share in the chemistry prize for his 
work on lithium-ion batteries — is not from Europe or North America. 

The Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences is trying. More women are 
being nominated, the academy’s secretary-general Géran Hansson 
told Nature (Nature http://doi.org/dcm9; 2019). And when individu- 
als and institutions are asked to nominate potential Nobel candidates, 
they are advised to consider diversity in gender, geography and topic 
in their choices. 

As this journal and many others have pointed out over the years, 
the lack of diversity among laureates is a systemic problem — and we 
accept it is not one that can be solved quickly. We know that today’s 
prizes are often based on work carried out decades ago, when barriers 
in academia to women and other under-represented groups were even 
more formidable than they are today. 

We also know that established institutions suffer from inertia and 
that selection processes have built-in biases, none of which can be 
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NOBEL IMBALANCE 
Of the 616 Nobel medals awarded in scientific 
disciplines, just 20 have gone to women. 
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overcome overnight. But even by the sometimes slow standards of 
change in science, the Nobel awarding bodies’ steps towards reform 
are too incremental. 

We pointed out last year — and reiterate — that a first-order action 
is to release the data. Both the Swedish academy and the Karolinska 
Institute need to start reporting on the numbers of female scientists 
and scientists from other under-represented groups being nominated. 
We understand that convention prevents the identification of individ- 
uals for at least 50 years, but it should be possible to provide aggregate 
figures without identifying individuals. Reporting of these data would 
provide a greater incentive for change. 

A second relatively simple action would be to diversify the sources 
that nominations — which are by invitation only — are accepted from. 
This month, many individuals and institutions will receive letters 
inviting nominations for the 2020 prizes. How many of these letters are 
sent beyond elite universities and academies isn't known. 

Asa small test case, Nature approached three of the world’s largest 
international scientific networks that include academies of science 
in developing countries. They are the International Science Council, 
the World Academy of Sciences and the InterAcademy Partnership. 
Each was asked if they had been approached by the Nobel awarding 
bodies to recommend nominees for science Nobels. All three said no. 

A third set of actions concerns ways in which the Nobel organi- 
zations can better understand their past. There’s an evident injustice 
when more than a century of awards for the world’s best scientists in 
chemistry, physics and medicine yields only 19 women (see ‘Nobel 
imbalance’) and not a single black person. If the Nobel archives were 
opened up to historians, more detail would come to light, allowing 
lessons to be learnt for the future. Several universities, including the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Cambridge and the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, UK, have made their archives accessible in this way to 
take steps towards understanding their institutions’ histories — in both 
cases, their links to slavery. 

At the same time, both the Swedish academy and the Karolinska 
Institute must find ways to posthumously recognize scientists whose 
contributions to discovery and invention have been overlooked. Data 
released after the 50-year blackout lists the physicist Lise Meitner 
as having been nominated 48 times for either chemistry or physics 
without ever winning a Nobel. 

At the end of his Nature interview, Hansson says that although it is 
important to have Nobel-prizewinning role models who are women 
and from diverse ethnicities, the prize will be devalued unless it goes 
to the most important discoveries and the individuals who made them. 
But these statements are not mutually exclusive. 

As the world’s children and young people absorb the news of this 
year’s Nobels, many will be imagining that they, too, might make discov- 
eries that could make them a future winner of the world’s most prestig- 
ious science prizes. Unless the Nobel awarding bodies widen their search 
for nominations, they stand to miss out on many of these discoveries. = 
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Food audit 


Counting the hidden US$12-trillion cost of our 
dismal handling of global food resources. 


system and its cause lies mainly at the door of governments, 
food manufacturers and agribusinesses. 

The situation is urgent. One-third of all food goes to waste, and 
yet governments and other players in the food system are unable 
to prevent 820 million people from regularly going hungry. The 
food industry, especially, bears responsibility for the fact that 
680 million people are obese, but it is largely governments and their 
citizens who have to pick up the costs of treatment. 

When industrial-scale farms draw copious quantities of water to 
irrigate crops, again it is taxpayers who foot the bill for the water 
scarcity that can follow. It’s the same for agrochemicals and their effects 
on the health of people and ecosystems. Governments find themselves 
shouldering the costs of biodiversity loss, and mopping up agriculture’s 
contribution to greenhouse-gas emissions. 

These hidden costs — or externalities — must be met, and last 
month a landmark report estimated them to be somewhere in the 
region of US$12 trillion a year, rising to $16 trillion by 2050. That is a 
staggering figure — equivalent to the gross domestic product of China. 

What is equally alarming is that these costs are not being regularly 
counted, and the food and agriculture industries seem to assume that 
the bill will be paid. That ist right and has to change. 

The report, which is the work of an organization called the Food and 
Land Use Coalition — which includes business groups and research 
institutions as well as the United Nations — also calculated the costs 
that governments and businesses would need to pay to transition to 
amore sustainable food system. That estimate comes to somewhere 
between $300 billion and $350 billion annually. In addition — and 
after taking account of hidden costs — a more sustainable food system 


"Tose an unfolding tragedy at the heart of the world’s food 


could yield a further $5.7 trillion a year by 2030 in new economic 
opportunities, offsetting the $350-billion price tag by many multiples. 

For example, a transition to plant-based diets containing less salt, 
sugar and processed foods is estimated to cost $30 billion. But the 
resulting economic benefits are predicted to be around $1.28 trillion. 
Cutting food waste is similarly estimated to cost $30 billion, with an 
estimated $455 billion expected to flow in commercial opportunities 

from waste reduction. 


“There must be So if there’s money to be made, it is reason- 
more-regular able to ask what is holding companies back. 
accounting of Why aren't they queueing up for a slice of the 
these hidden pie? Some undoubtedly are, but more could 
costs.” be persuaded, or compelled, to act. 


Governments have several levers when it 
comes to getting companies to change behaviour. One is taxation, a 
function of which is to fund public services, including clean-up efforts. 
Another lever is regulation — although in recent years, the fashion 
among some governments, in developed countries at least, has been 
to avoid imposing strong regulations. Instead, there is a move towards 
using softer methods to change practices in industry, drawing on the 
work of researchers in the behavioural sciences, for example. 

A third lever is financial incentives — such as promoting the 
idea that companies can make profits from sustainability. Such an 
approach has had a measure of success following the influential 2006 
publication of The Economics of Climate Change: The Stern Review, 
from development economist Nicholas Stern of the London School 
of Economics and Political Science. Among other things, this report 
and others that followed paved the way for several climate-change 
funding initiatives. 

Whichever lever is used — and the most effective route is likely to 
involve a combination of all three, and more — there must be more- 
regular accounting and publishing of these hidden costs. That could 
bea task for national ministries of finance, or national statistics offices, 
working closely with researchers. 

The Food and Land Use Coalition has performed an important 
service, but its calculations cannot be a one-off exercise, and 
governments, in turn, need to use these data to compel industry to act. m 


Protect the census 


The census risks becoming a casualty of the 
rush to embrace big data. But it could save lives. 


this week on global child mortality is both striking and impor- 

tant. The work, by a collaborative team of some 4,000 people, is 
a detailed study of the variation in mortality rates among under-fives 
across 99 low- and middle-income countries between 2000 and 2017 
(R. Burstein et al. Nature 574, 353-358; 2019). It is one of the largest 
studies of its kind. 

The work, led by Simon Hay at the University of Washington in 
Seattle and funded by the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation, was 
carried out to help countries identify districts where under-fives are 
at greater risk of premature death. 

Overall, deaths among under-fives have fallen from 19.6 million in 
1950 to 5.4 million in 2017, thanks to steady gains in socio-economic 
development and public health. Today, the overwhelming majority of 
under-fives mortality is in low- and middle-income countries, which 
is why the researchers chose these countries to dig deeper. 

The study is particularly valuable for its detail: it allows health- 
policy officials, researchers and non-governmental organizations to 
see district-level data. So although, at a national level, some coun- 
tries — such as Colombia and Panama — have achieved the United 


Be child death is a tragedy. That’s why a huge survey published 
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Nations target of reducing infant mortality to fewer than 25 deaths per 
1,000 live births by 2030, there are individual regions that are yet to 
reach the goal. Hay and his colleagues’ work will help to identify these 
left-behind populations that, he says, “we need to pay more attention 
to” — with extra efforts to tackle poverty, inequality and poor health. 

What is also remarkable about this piece of work is that it relied on 
a research method that risks going out of fashion. The team collected 
their information by poring over records of household surveys, includ- 
ing information on individual families that many countries record in 
a conventional census. More than 450 separate surveys provided the 
basis for the data, often asking the difficult questions of how many 
children a person has had — and how many have survived. 

“We need more surveys,’ Hay told Nature. Unfortunately, in many 
countries, censuses are being scaled back. The conventional technique 
of processing paper-based forms, or sending interviewers to house- 
holds, has always been expensive. That is one reason why, increasingly, 
households are being asked to fill out census data online — and it is 
possible that, at some point, this, too, will end. 

After all, in many countries, swathes of digital data on citizens are 
already being collected online — from health and education records to 
election registration, tax returns and more. But these data may not be as 
comprehensive as a full-blown census, and in less-wealthy countries the 
data may not be collected at all, which is why censuses are still invaluable. 

Hay and colleagues’ work is a reminder that the conventional census 
has powerful uses. It is costly and time-consuming, but in this case 
it could demonstrably save lives. Governments should think harder 
before scaling back or abandoning censuses — and if they do, it’s vital 
that other funders step in. m 
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greater: in the past 20 years, rates of childhood death have fallen 

by more than half. Nearly all 193 United Nations member states 
have made tremendous progress. But within each country, disparities 
condemn many children to premature death. 

A study in Nature this week zooms in on the 99 low- and medium- 
income countries where, in 2017, 93% of deaths of children under 
5 happened (R. Burstein et al. Nature 574, 353-358; 2019). The authors 
estimate mortality for young children in each of 17,554 administrative 
regions from 2000 to 2017 — a remarkable level of detail. 

The overall result is encouraging: 60% of the districts show 
sustained progress. But a closer look reveals continued inequali- 
ties. The research team calculates that 58% of the 123 million deaths 
mapped over 17 years were preventable. If 
all areas had mortality rates equal to the best- 
performing regions in their country, these deaths 
would not have occurred. 

Richer areas, including capital cities, typically 
have much lower rates of child mortality. Poor 
governance can lead to the disproportionate allo- 
cation of public resources to elite groups. Deaths of 
small children spike in areas of poverty — where 
minority ethnic or religious groups, Indigenous 
peoples and other people who experience discrim- 
ination are likely to live. Discrimination against 
women leads to failure to prioritize maternal 
health; discrimination against ethnic or religious 
groups results in inadequate services for adults 
and children. And child deaths often accom- 
pany other human-rights violations. Insecurity, 
violence and conflict affect millions of children. 

The overarching lesson of these detailed mortality maps is that we 
must frame health programmes very broadly. Tackling child mortality 
requires efforts across all government functions — providing access to 
medical treatment is just one element. If governments are to uphold 
citizens’ rights to health, they must consider the social determinants 
of children’s well-being. 

As a paediatrician treating the families of political prisoners in the 
1980s during the dictatorship of Augusto Pinochet in Chile, I saw 
children who were not only ill, but also impoverished and traumatized. 
Back then, I could try to cure their sickness, but I could not provide a 
nourishing environment for them to grow up in. That is something I 
strove to do through policy in my work as Chile's minister for health 
and defence (2002-06) and president of Chile (2006-10 and 2014-18), 
and subsequently as a global health advocate, leader of UN Women 
and now UN high commissioner for human rights. Throughout my 
career, I have seen that improvements are feasible, cost effective and 
durably beneficial. 

In Chile, death rates for children under 5 dropped from 148 to 7 per 
1,000 between 1961 and 2018 — an unprecedented improvement. 


Ts chances of newborns surviving to adulthood have never been 
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Data on child deaths are 
a call for justice 


To save young lives, governments must support families, respect women and 
tackle inequality, says Michelle Bachelet. 


Since 1990, Chile’s maternal mortality decreased from 31 to 13 per 
100,000 live births, and infant mortality from 16 to 6 per 1,000. Dis- 
parities between districts also decreased, with the largest mortality 
reductions in the poorest areas. 

How did we succeed? Our programmes focused on goals far beyond 
that of making sure that sick children could see a doctor. 

As president of Chile, I knew that reducing child mortality 
required ensuring access to care, monitoring pregnant women’s 
health and promoting vaccination campaigns. It also meant provid- 
ing food security, in part through schools that offer nutritious meals. 
The ‘Chile Grows With You’ programme, launched in 2006, was the 
first of its kind in Latin America. It assists with offering education, 
maternity care and health services to families. 

Providing adequate services is about more 
than resources. If women feel demeaned or 
inadequately consulted about their own bodies 
at hospital or physician visits, or if they are made 
to wait for hours at appointments, they might 
not turn up for prenatal care. We paid atten- 
tion to differing needs across the country. We 
installed signage in Indigenous languages in key 
areas, introduced intercultural facilitators and 
encouraged inclusive approaches. 

Truly universal and high-quality health 
coverage demands policies that extend beyond 
the strictly medical framework. It requires meas- 
ures to uphold the whole range of human rights 
and to combat inequality and deprivation. Policies 
for decent housing, better labour rights, expanded 
childcare and unemployment benefits, access to 
basic services such as clean water — these are the 
types of reform that must be recognized as essential to health. 

Childhood-mortality data reveal the stark realities of inequality. 
And improvements in these data mean fewer tragedies for families. 
They also shift the future of whole communities, potentially for gen- 
erations. The World Bank has estimated that up to 30% of the differ- 
ences in countries’ per capita gross domestic product can be attributed 
to ‘human capital’ — essentially, education, training and health. 

Three decades ago, the Convention on the Rights of the Child, 
which has become the most widely ratified human-rights treaty in his- 
tory, emphasized the right of every newborn to the highest attainable 
standard of health. However complicated the ultimate causes, the fac- 
tors that contribute to childhood deaths come down to failures to treat 
broader ills: poverty, disempowerment, discrimination and injustice. 

Hard data, like those published this week, must be followed up by 
action across the whole spectrum of government and society. = 


Michelle Bachelet is the UN High Commissioner for Human Rights 
and former two-term president of Chile. 
Twitter: @UNHumanRights; @mbachelet 
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CLIMATE CHANGE 


Climate lawsuit 
Alaska’s Supreme Court heard 
arguments on 9 October ina 
climate lawsuit that accuses the 
state government of violating 
the rights of young people by 
encouraging the use of fossil 
fuels. Sixteen children and 
young adults, ranging in age 
from 7 to 22, filed the case. 
They argue that the state of 
Alaska has a constitutional 
responsibility to protect the 
climate as a public resource for 
future generations. Their goal is 
to overturn a state law enacted 
in 2010 to promote fossil-fuel 
development. The supreme 
court will now determine 
whether the lawsuit, known 

as Sinnok v. Alaska, can go to 
trial. The case is one of several 
legal challenges filed by young 
environmentalists — and their 
lawyers — around the world. 
It is patterned after a similar 
lawsuit filed in 2011, which 
the Alaska Supreme Court 
dismissed in 2014 because 

it did not challenge specific 
actions by the government. 


Misconduct law 


China's science ministry 
released a draft on 8 October 
of its first law regulating 
research misconduct. The 
proposed law would make 

it illegal to: fail to declare a 
conflict of interest; embezzle 
research funds; breach 
intellectual-property rights; 
fabricate research results; 
commit plagiarism; and 
carry out research that 
“endangers national security”. 
The law follows a series of 
government policies designed 
to crack down on problems 
that have plagued China's 
scientific community, such 
as data fabrication and 

faked authorship of research 
papers. Those caught 
committing misconduct 
could face penalties that 


Atmospheric-explorer mission lifts off 


NASA launched a mission on 10 October to 
probe connections between weather on Earth 
and in space. The Ionospheric Connection 
Explorer (ICON) lifted off from Cape 
Canaveral Air Force Station, Florida, ona 
Pegasus XL rocket carried by an aeroplane; on 
separating from the plane, the rocket ignites 
its engines to reach orbit. ICON’s launch had 
been delayed for more than a year by problems 


include termination of 
research projects; loss of 
bonuses, awards and honorary 
titles; and being banned 

from applying for future 
government projects. Research 
managers can also be punished 
for covering up misconduct 

at their institution. The public 
can comment on the draft law 
until 8 November. 


Funding plans 

The United Kingdom is set 
to get a new funding agency, 
broadly modelled on the US 
Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency, the British 
government announced on 
14 October. The agency will 
bring a “new approach to 
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funding emerging fields of 
research and technology’, 
the government said 

in a document setting 

out its priorities at the 
formal opening of a new 
parliamentary session. Details 
on the value of the proposed 
fund have not yet emerged. 
Dominic Cummings, senior 
adviser to Prime Minister 
Boris Johnson, pitched the 
idea for such an agency on 
his blog, before taking up his 
current role. The government 
added that it would soon 
release spending plans that 
include a boost for research 
funding, and that it would 
act to reduce bureaucracy in 
research. 


with the rocket. The satellite will study the links 
between the electrically neutral lower part of 
Earth’s atmosphere and the electrically charged 
upper part, the ionosphere. Its four instruments 
will probe the region from about 90 kilometres 
to 580 kilometres above Earth's surface, 
measuring the ionosphere’ density, structure 
and composition. Changes in the ionosphere 
can disrupt communications grids on Earth. 


EVENTS 


Power blackout 
California's largest utility 
company shut off power to 
more than one million people 
across the northern part of 
the state on 9 and 10 October. 
The outage sent scientists at 
the University of California, 
Berkeley, scrambling to save 
specimens and experiments. 
James Olzmann, a metabolic 
researcher at the university, 
moved his lab’s freezers on 

9 October to facilities at the 
University of California, San 
Francisco, which still had 
power. And Jessica Lyons, a 
molecular biologist at Berkeley, 
stocked freezers in her lab 


BEN SMEGELSKY/NASA 


HENRY NICHOLLS/REUTERS 


SOURCE: GRANT REVIEW IN FOCUS 


with dry ice on 8 October after 
being warned of the impending 
outages. The Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, based in San 
Francisco, planned the outages 
to reduce the risk of wildfires, 
citing forecasts of strong, 

dry winds that have fanned 
devastating blazes across the 
region in recent years. The 
company has acknowledged 
that its equipment probably 
sparked California's deadliest 
known wildfire, which killed 

86 people in 2018. It had 
restored power to most of its 
customers by 12 October. 


Climate protests 


Hundreds of scientists 
worldwide are backing a 
campaign of civil disobedience 
in an attempt to force 
governments to act on 
climate change. “Continued 
governmental inaction over 
the climate and ecological 
crisis now justifies peaceful 
and non-violent protest and 
direct action, even if this goes 
beyond the bounds of the 
current law,’ reads a statement, 
which has been signed by 
more than 800 academics. 
Scientists have an obligation 
to protect the natural world, 
it says. About 20 scientists 
gathered in London on 12 
October to read out the call to 
action (pictured). It comes as 
protesters from the campaign 
group Extinction Rebellion 


More than half of researchers are 
more likely to accept requests 

to review grant applications 

if funders recognize their 
efforts, according to a survey of 
4,700 researchers worldwide — 
the largest study of grant peer 
review so far. The Grant Review 
In Focus report, released on 

10 October, was produced by 
Publons, a website that helps 
researchers to keep track of 
their peer-review contributions. 
It found that recognition is an 


important incentive for reviewers, 
who spend around ten days every 
year reviewing other academics’ 
funding proposals. The process 
helps funders to make decisions, 


disrupt cities around the world. 
Police have arrested more than 
1,400 people in connection 
with the protests in London 
alone. 


Nobel prizes 


Three scientists whose research 
led to the development of 
lithium-ion batteries — which 
revolutionized energy storage 
— won the 2019 Nobel Prize 
in Chemistry on 9 October. 
The prize honoured the 

work, done in the 1970s and 
1980s, of John Goodenough, 
Stanley Whittingham and 
Akira Yoshino (see page 

308). On 14 October, the 
Nobel prize in economic 
sciences was awarded to 

three economists who used 
randomized controlled trials 
to determine how to lift people 


and although many researchers 
get acknowledgements such 

as thank-you e-mails, around 
20% say they do not receive any 
recognition. Only a handful have 
received payment. However, 

the report suggests that greater 
financial rewards wouldn't 
necessarily sway reviewers into 
accepting more requests: cash 
came just sixth on the list of 
potential incentives. Instead, 
researchers prefer to have more 
recognition from employers and 
funders, to know the outcomes 
of the proposals they reviewed 
and to get feedback on the quality 
of their evaluation, the survey 
found. 


out of poverty. The winners are 
Michael Kremer at Harvard 
University in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and Abhijit 
Banerjee and Esther Duflo, 
both at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, also 

in Cambridge. Duflo is only 
the second woman to win the 
economics Nobel. 


Alexei Leonov dies 


Soviet cosmonaut Alexei 
Leonoy, the first person 

to walk in space, died on 

11 October at the age of 85. 

In 1965, Leonov was orbiting 
Earth in the Voskhod 2 
spacecraft when he opened the 
hatch and exited the capsule 
for more than 12 minutes. His 
spacesuit puffed up and he 
had to vent some air before he 
could re-enter the spacecraft 


REVIEWER REWARDS 


SEVEN DAYS | THIS WEEK | 


—an untested move hailed as 
a gutsy decision. Leonov later 
worked with US counterparts 
to help smooth the way for 
joint US—Soviet ventures 

in spaceflight during the 

cold war. He was also an 
accomplished artist, who 
created the first sketches of 
Earth from space. 


Open research 

More than two-thirds 

of research papers read 

online will be open-access 
articles by 2025, according 

to a large-scale analysis of 
publishing and readership 
trends. The study, released 

on 9 October, used data from 
more than 50,000 journals 
and open-access repositories 
(H. Piwowar et al. Preprint 

at bioRxiv http://doi.org/ 
dcm7; 2019). Of 70 million 
papers published between 
1950 and 2019, fewer than 
one-third are currently freely 
available, it found. But more 
than half of papers presently 
viewed online are open-access 
articles. The study predicted, 
by extrapolating data from 
recent trends, that by 2025, 
articles published open access 
in one form or another will 
account for 70% of all papers 
viewed online, and that 44% of 
all papers published since 1950 
will be free to read. 


Grant reviewers receive token recognition for their work, with fewer 


than one in five being paid. 


Thank-you e-mail 
from the funder 


None 


Publication on a funder’s 
annual review list online 


Cash 


100 


Percentage 
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Why Japan Errors in Chemistry prize « , Cells gang up to 
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The wide variety of vaping cartridges available for purchase has complicated efforts to trace the cause of a mysterious lung disease. 


Scientists chase cause of 
mysterious vaping illness 


Confusion reigns as researchers sort through the complex US e-cigarette market. 


BY HEIDI LEDFORD 


ntil a few months ago, pulmonologist 

| Sean Callahan didn’t typically ask his 

patients if they vaped. He thought that 

e-cigarettes might help smokers to wean them- 

selves off cigarettes, and that the risks of vaping 
would probably take years to become clear. 

The emergence of a mysterious, sometimes 


lethal, lung injury associated with vaping has 
changed his mind. Callahan works at the Uni- 
versity of Utah Health in Salt Lake City, which 
has treated about 20 of those affected. “It was 
surprising: the overwhelming number of them 
— and how young they were,’ he says. 
Researchers and physicians alike were 
caught unprepared by the illness, which has 
now sickened about 1,300 US vapers and 


killed 26. Scientists are scrambling to find out 
why, and to save other vapers from the same 
fate. “Everything is rapidly evolving,” says 
Brandon Larsen, a pulmonary pathologist at 
the Mayo Clinic in Phoenix, Arizona. “I could 
tell you something today and next week it 
could be totally wrong.” 

A paper published by Larsen and his 
colleagues in the New England Journal of 
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> Medicine on 2 October undercut a popular 
theory behind the outbreak — and under- 
scored how far researchers still have to go to 
pinpoint its cause. (Y. M. Butt et al. N. Engl. J. 
Med. http://doi.org/gf9f5c; 2019). 

Many of those who were made ill had vaped 
cartridges containing tetrahydrocannabinol 
(THC) — the active ingredient in marijuana 
— that had been diluted with oily chemicals. 

Larsen’s study is the largest analysis so far 
of lung tissue taken from affected vapers. The 
scientists searched for evidence of lipoid pneu- 
monia, a condition that arises when oil enters 
the lungs. It is marked by the presence of lipids 
in lung tissue and in cells called macrophages, 
which normally sweep up debris in the lungs. 
But Larsen and his colleagues did not find sub- 
stantial lipid droplets in any of their samples 
from 17 patients. Instead, their findings point 
to general lung damage and inflammation 
caused by exposure to toxic chemicals. 

There are reasons to be sceptical of those 
results, says Kevin Davidson, a pulmonolo- 
gist at WakeMed, a hospital system based in 
Raleigh, North Carolina. Larsen looked for 
signs of disease that would be apparent only if 
someone had inhaled a large amount of oil all 
at once, he says, not small amounts over time. 


DISEASE DETECTIVES 

But Larsen’s findings do align with mouse 
studies carried out by Farrah Kheradmand, a 
pulmonologist at Baylor College of Medicine 
in Houston, Texas (M. C. Madison et al. J. Clin. 
Invest. 129, 4290-4304; 2019). Her team found 
lipids accumulating in the lung macrophages 
of mice exposed to e-cigarettes. The scientists 
traced the build-up to the breakdown of pul- 
monary surfactant, a lipid-rich compound 


produced by the lungs. Kheradmand says this 
suggests that vaping damages cells that line 
airways and help to maintain surfactant levels. 
She is now hoping to repeat her mouse 
studies using e-cigarette vapour that contains 
vitamin E acetate, an oily chemical that has 
been suggested as a cause of the vaping illness. 
Other researchers are considering similar 
experiments. Steven Rowe, a pulmonologist 
at the University of Alabama, Birmingham, 
hopes to test suspected culprits using ferrets, 
to learn how vaping 


“IT could tell you affects ion transport 
something today in human lung cells. 
andnextweekit And Quan Lu, a 
couldbetotally _lung biologist at the 
wrong.” Harvard T. H. Chan 


School of Public 
Health in Boston, Massachusetts, is planning 
an experiment to see which genes are switched 
on or off in lung cells taken from vapers. He 
hopes to get tissue samples from those who 
have become ill. 

But Kheradmand cautions against hoping 
for quick answers: her initial mouse study took 
three and a half years to complete. 

“Science will win at some point,” says Albert 
Rizzo, chief medical officer at the American 
Lung Association in Chicago, Illinois. “But I 
don't think it’s going to be as soon as people 
would like.” 

More immediately, researchers are 
scrambling to categorize the chemicals 
contained in e-cigarettes. That is no simple 
task when there are thousands of products 
available, and a culture of users modifying 
e-cigarettes and their contents to change char- 
acteristics such as flavour or amount of vapour 
produced. “This is a tough nut to crack, to be 


honest,” says Larsen. “And that’s where the 
research really needs to go: figuring out what 
the contents are in all of these things.” 

The range of chemicals that vapers are 
exposed to is dazzling, says Mignonne Guy, 
a biobehavioural researcher at Virginia 
Commonwealth University in Richmond. 
Her laboratory has studied YouTube videos 
and other online sources to learn more about 
how e-cigarette users are modifying their 
devices. They found that vapers are altering 
everything from how hot their e-cigarettes get 
to what chemicals are included in vaping car- 
tridges — including, in at least one instance, 
liquid Viagra. 

Online forums have pointed computational 
epidemiologist Yulin Hswen towards an 
early-2019 spike in posts about how to make 
e-cigarette cartridges. This was soon followed 
by an increase in posts from users warning 
about black-market cartridges being sold with 
branding that could mislead the purchaser into 
thinking they were made by a reputable com- 
pany. Hswen, who works at the Harvard School 
of Public Health in Boston, Massachusetts, 
plans to look into this more closely to see 
whether this spike in homebrew cartridges 
could have contributed to the outbreak. 

Ultimately, researchers might never be able 
to track down a single cause for the outbreak, 
says David Christiani, a pulmonologist at 
Harvard's public-health school. But even just 
narrowing it down to a process — such as using 
oils to dilute THC — could help to squelch the 
current epidemic and save lives. “We have a 
very serious epidemic and we absolutely need 
to get that under control,’ he says. “Then that 
will allow us to go back to focusing on chronic 
effects of vaping.” = 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Bronze Age DNA hints at 
roots of social inequality 


Family trees gleaned from ancient human genomes are set to transform archaeology. 


BY EWEN CALLAWAY 


used DNA to reconstruct the family trees of 
dozens of individuals who lived in a small 
German valley around 4,000 years ago. 

The genealogies point to social inequality 
within individual households, which encom- 
passed both high-status family members and 
unrelated, low-status individuals — possibly 
servants or even slaves — as well as mysterious 
foreign females related to no one else (A. Mittnik 


IE a first-of-its-kind study, scientists have 


et al. Science http://doi.org/gf9rmr; 2019). 

Such insights could never have been made 
without using ancient DNA, says Philipp 
Stockhammer, an archaeologist at the 
Ludwig Maximilian University of Munich in 
Germany, who co-led the study. “For me, this 
is the future of archaeology,” he says. “We are 
now forced to see social inequality and com- 
plexity on a completely different scale, that we 
havent taken into account for the deep past.” 

During the Bronze Age, the Lech River 
Valley in southern Bavaria was packed with 
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small farmsteads, each with its own cemetery. 
Archaeological excavations in the 1980s and 
1990s uncovered dozens of skeletons dating to 
between about 2800 and 1700Bc. 

Grave goods from these burials, such as 
daggers, arrowheads and ornaments, sug- 
gest that many Lech Valley inhabitants were 
well off, although the region lacks the mound- 
like ‘princely graves’ found elsewhere in 
Bronze Age Europe. Those often contain huge 
gold artefacts and show evidence of a social 
elite, archaeologists say. 


K. MASSY 


ABK SUD 


To better understand the social structure of 
the Lech Valley, Stockhammer and Johannes 
Krause, at the Max Planck Institute for the Sci- 
ence of Human History (MPI-SHH) in Jena, 
Germany, and their team sequenced DNA 
from 104 individuals from 13 farmstead ceme- 
teries. They constructed six family trees, which 
encompassed as many as five generations. 

Nearly all first- and second-degree rela- 
tionships the team uncovered were between 
individuals from the same farmstead; a few, 
more distant relations were found in different 
hamlets. These close family members, either 
male or female, tended to be buried alongside 
ample stashes of grave goods, suggesting high 
status was inherited. Cemeteries contained two 
other groups of individuals who were unrelated 
to any family members: people with poorly 
furnished graves, and high-status females. 

It is impossible to say whether the low-status 
individuals represent servants, farm workers or 
slaves, according to the authors. But the social 
structures of the Lech Valley are reminiscent of 
those in ancient Greece and Rome, where slaves 
were considered members of the family unit. 

The role of the high-status females is even 
more enigmatic. These women, who were 
buried with ornaments and jewellery similar 
to those of the female family members, grew 
up hundreds of kilometres away, Stockham- 
mer says: the levels of strontium isotopes in 
their teeth, which vary with local geochem- 
istry, are unlike those present in southern 
Germany. These women showed levels more 
similar to those found in eastern Germany and 
the Czech Republic. 

But no children of theirs were found in the 
Lech Valley graves. One possibility is that 
females travelled hundreds of kilometres to 
the Lech Valley as part of alliances between 
wealthy families, and that any children were 
then returned to their mothers’ native lands. 
The grave goods of some of the foreign 
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This ornate pin from the grave of a woman in Konigsbrunn, Germany, suggests she had high social status. 


females resemble those of the Unétice culture 
in the Czech Republic, Eastern Germany and 
Poland from around the same time. 


WHO’S WHO 
“It’s a really, really beautiful paper,” says 
Kristian Kristiansen, an archaeologist at the 
University of Gothenburg, Sweden. “I know 
we'll see more of this.’ In unpublished work, 
Kristiansen and his colleagues sequenced DNA 
from more than 100 individuals from southern 
Germany and built family trees from the data. 
“Tt does get to the heart of what archaeolo- 
gists have been trying to do. They spend a lot of 
time working out who’ related to who in cem- 
eteries,’ says evolutionary geneticist Krishna 
Veeramah at Stony Brook University in 
New York. But he notes that few archaeologists 


will have access to the approach until sequenc- 
ing costs come down. 

The study marks a shift in how ancient 
genomics has been applied to archaeology, say 
Kristiansen and others. Many earlier studies — 
especially of Bronze Age Europe — sampled 
large numbers of unrelated individuals spread 
across dozens of sites in multiple countries. 
Many studies went on to document profound 
shifts in the genetic make-up of a region’s 
inhabitants, to the chagrin of many archaeolo- 
gists who tend to focus on local change and the 
lives of individuals. 

“Instead of talking about a spread of 
an ancestry, were really getting deep into 
the living history of these people,” says 
Alissa Mittnik, a geneticist at MPI-SHH 
and Harvard Medical School in Boston, 
Massachusetts, who co-led the Science study. 
She hopes that shifts identified in earlier 
studies can be explained in more depth. For 
instance, her team reports that nearly all the 
women in the Lech Valley had moved away 
from their families — potentially spreading 
new cultural practices. 

And as the number of sequenced ancient 
human genomes swells into the thousands, 
researchers will be able to build even bigger 
ancient family trees and identify distant rela- 
tives, just as customers of consumer-genetics 
firms such as 23andMe and Ancestry.com 
do today. Some of the individuals studied 
by Stockhammer, Mittnik and their col- 
laborators turned out to be related to two 
other Lech Valley inhabitants whose genomes 
were sequenced as part of a 2015 study of 101 
ancient humans (M. E. Allentoft et al. Nature 
522, 167-172; 2015). They were from a nearby 
burial, but, with luck, more distant connec- 
tions will emerge, Mittnik says. “One day we'll 
find where these foreign women in the Lech 
Valley came from. That would be amazing.” = 
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Protective suits are required for work in the highest-rated biosafety-level-4 labs. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASE 


Japan imports 
deadly viruses 


Ebola and other pathogens arrive ahead of the Olympics, 
but critics say the move is unnecessary. 


BY MARK ZASTROW 


of international tourists to descend on 

Tokyo for the Olympic Games next year — 
and that includes being ready for unwanted 
biological visitors. 

Last month, Japan imported Ebola and four 
other dangerous viruses in preparation for a 
possible outbreak at the event. The Japanese 
health ministry says that researchers will use 
the samples, which include Marburg virus, 
Lassa virus and the viruses that cause South 
American haemorrhagic fever and Crimean- 
Congo haemorrhagic fever, to validate tests 
under development. 

The viruses arrival represents the first time 
that pathogens rated biosafety-level-4 (BSL-4) 
— the most dangerous rating — have been 
allowed to enter the Japanese National Institute 
of Infectious Diseases (NIID), the only facility 
in the country operating at that level. 

Japan’s medical-science community 
welcomes the move. Although infectious- 
disease scientists say that the risk of an out- 
break during the Olympics isn’t much higher 
than at any other time, access to the live viruses 
will boost the country’s capacity to handle 


) Ee is preparing for tens of thousands 


infectious diseases in general — and to prepare 
for a bioterror attack. 

Although the NIID’s laboratory in 
Musashimurayama, Tokyo, was built to BSL-4 
specifications in 1981, it operated as a BSL-3 
lab for decades because of opposition from 
residents. In 2015, the health ministry and 
Musashimurayama’s mayor agreed that it could 
operate as a BSL-4 
lab, but the decision 


he fi “An Ebola virus 

to import the live infection during 
viruses was finalized he OL i 
sally si ly the : a 

Japan’s ability to ie ti 5 . 
study the most dan- sidenteaetibidc i 
gerouspathogenshas COMSequences. 
lagged behind that of 


other advanced nations — both the United 
States and Europe have more than a dozen 
BSL-4 labs in operation or under construc- 
tion, and China is building a network of at least 
five BSL-4 labs, with one already operational 
in Wuhan. 

“This is a landmark time, a landmark event” 
for NIID, says Masayuki Saijo, director of the 
NIID department that is responsible for haem- 
orrhagic-fever viruses. 

But not everyone is pleased about the 
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imported viruses. Some local residents have 
told Japanese media that scientists and the 
government are using the Olympics as a pre- 
text to import the pathogens. And Richard 
Ebright, a molecular biologist and biosecurity 
specialist at Rutgers University in Piscataway, 
New Jersey, says that BSL-4 labs can be pre- 
pared to handle outbreaks of hazardous agents 
without the need to bring them into the country 
ahead of time. Storing dangerous viruses, even 
in a highly secure lab, increases the risk of an 
accidental or deliberate release, he says. 


WHAT’S THE RISK? 

The NID will use the live samples to vali- 
date tests it has developed to assess whether 
a person with one of the viruses is still infec- 
tious, says Saijo. The tests measure whether 
the person is generating antibodies that are 
capable of neutralizing the virus in question, 
which would suggest that they are recovering, 
and not infectious, he says. If there is a person 
with one of these viruses at the games, such 
a test could provide valuable information for 
assessing whether they can be discharged from 
hospital, he says. 

The development of these tests will boost 
Japan’s preparedness for such an event or a 
bioterror attack, says Saijo. Other Olympic 
host nations didn't have to specially import 
these viruses ahead of the games because they 
already had the pathogens in BSL-4 labs. The 
NIID will also continue developing more sen- 
sitive and accurate tests after the games. Saijo 
says that he understands opposition from local 
residents, but that the live viruses give Japa- 
nese researchers an important advantage in 
preparing against infectious diseases. 

Elke Mihlberger, a microbiologist at Boston 
University in Massachusetts, thinks that a major 
outbreak of Ebola at the Olympics is unlikely 
because the infection is not transmitted through 
the air. But she says that Japan’s plan to assess the 
NIID’s tests with live viruses before the games 
makes sense, especially given the ongoing Ebola 
outbreak in the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo. “A report of an Ebola virus infection 
during the Olympics could have devastating 
consequences if the emergency responses were 
not professional,’ she says. 

But Mihlberger is sceptical about the 
usefulness of neutralizing-antibody tests to 
evaluate whether a patient can be released. 
She says the easiest way to determine whether 
someone is virus-free is to look at the amount 
of viral RNA in their body fluids. “I don't 
believe anybody would release a patient just 
because they have developed neutralizing 
antibodies,’ she says. 


ANIMAL RESEARCH 

Now that the NID is allowed to handle BSL-4 
pathogens, researchers there will also be able 
to study other dangerous viruses that might 
emerge in the region, says Mithlberger. The 
latest genome-sequencing technologies are 
revealing that Ebola-like viruses are more 
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common than previously thought, she says. 
Three in the same family were discovered in 
animals in the past year: the Mengla virus in 
Chinese bats and two Ebola-like viruses found 
in fish in the East China Sea. “It is amazing 
how many animals are infected with viruses 


which are very closely related to very, very 
dangerous pathogens,’ she says. 

It remains unknown whether these viruses 
can infect or harm humans, says Miihlberger. 
But their diversity is “pretty scary’, she says. 
“These viruses are everywhere.” 
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Virologist Ayato Takada at Hokkaido 
University in Sapporo, Japan, is also excited 
about being able to study BSL-4 pathogens in 
animals in Japan. Until now, researchers had to 
apply for access to BSL-4 labs overseas, which 
are in high demand. = 


GETTY 


Errors in CRISPR-baby study 


Geneticists retract paper that suggested first gene-edited babies might die early. 


BY EWEN CALLAWAY 


study that raised questions over the 
A future health of the world’s first gene- 

edited babies has been retracted because 
of key errors that undermined its conclusion. 

The research, published in June in Nature 
Medicine’, had suggested that people with two 
copies ofa natural genetic mutation that confers 
HIV resistance are at an increased risk of dying 
earlier than other people. It was conducted 
in the wake of controversial experiments by 
the Chinese scientist He Jiankui, who had 
attempted to recreate the effects of this muta- 
tion in the gene CCR5 by using the CRISPR 
gene-editing technique in human embryos. The 
twin girls born last year as a result of the work 
did not end up carrying this exact 
mutation, but the research attracted 
attention because of its potential 
relevance to such experiments. 

However, studies”* that looked 
anewat the Nature Medicine research 
find no evidence that people with the 
mutation die early. The erroneous 
conclusion about CCR5 was caused 
by errors in how the mutation was 
identified in a population-health 
database. 

“T feel I have a responsibility to 
put the record straight,” says Rasmus 
Nielsen, a population geneticist at the 
University of California, Berkeley, 
who led the study, which the authors 
retracted on 8 October. Nielsen 
also co-authored one of the papers 
rebutting its findings. 

Some researchers stress that because the twins 
did not receive exactly the same mutation that 
occurs naturally, the original research and its 
retraction would not necessarily offer insights 
into their health anyway. But the episode raises 
questions about how best to assess the safety of 
future attempts to edit genes in human embryos. 

He Jiankui shocked the scientific world 
when he announced, in November 2018, that 
his team had used CRISPR to disable the CCR5 
gene in two babies born that month. He, who 
was at the time a biophysicist at the Southern 


University of China in Shenzhen, said he 
targeted CCR5 because people with a 32-DNA- 
letter deletion known as delta-32 in the gene 
are resistant to HIV but seem not to experience 
significant related health problems. 

He has not published data supporting his 
work, but his announcement — presented 
at a scientific meeting — indicated that, for 
one twin, both copies of CCR5 were altered, 
whereas the other twin carried edits in just one 
of her two copies. None of the changes exactly 
matched the delta-32 variation. 


RESULTS NOT REPLICATED 

Research has hinted that the delta-32 
mutation, which is relatively common in peo- 
ple of European ancestry, might carry down- 
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A 32-letter deletion in the gene CCR5 confers resistance to HIV. 


sides — one small study® found that carriers 
were more likely than other people to die from 
influenza. To tackle the question in larger 
data sets, Nielsen and his Berkeley colleague 
Xinzhu Wei looked at the UK Biobank data- 
base, which contains genome and health data 
from 500,000 people. 

Their paper’ reported that people with two 
copies of the delta-32 mutation were slightly 
more likely to die by the age of 76 than were 
those with one or no copies. They also found that 
the database harboured fewer people with two 
copies of the mutation than evolutionary theory 


predicted it should — a sign that individuals with 
two copies were dying earlier, on average, than 
the population at large, Wei and Nielsen argued. 
Questions over the conclusion emerged as soon 
as the paper was published. Sean Harrison, an 
epidemiologist at the University of Bristol, UK, 
attempted to replicate the findings that night. 
He did not have UK Biobank data on the gene 
variant that Wei and Nielsen used to identify 
carriers of delta-32, so he analysed genetic 
variants near it on the genome that should have 
given the same result (adjacent parts of the 
genome tend to be inherited together, allow- 
ing scientists to infer the presence or absence 
of a DNA sequence by analysing neighbouring 
variants). When they didnt, he described his 
findings in tweets and a blogpost. 

The discrepancy piqued the 
interest of David Reich, a popula- 
tion geneticist at Harvard Medical 
School in Boston, Massachusetts, 
whose lab is studying CCR5. Work- 
ing with Nielsen, his team discovered’ 
that Nielsen and Wei’s method had 
caused them to undercount the num- 
ber of people in the UK Biobank with 
two copies of the delta-32 mutation, 
because the probe that measured the 
variant they were tracking did not 
always identify its target sequence. 
This — and not the supposed harmful 
effects of the mutation — explained 
the apparent absence of carriers 
from the UK Biobank database, says 
Nielsen. 

Researchers emphasize that the 
unravelling of Wei and Nielsen's results does not 
mean it is a sound idea to target CCR5 for gene 
editing. “It’s very reasonable to expect that it 
might havea valuable function that we just don't 
know how to measure. It seems very unwise to 
edit it out? says Reich. = 
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CHEMISTRY PRIZE 


! - | 
Stanley Whittingham (left), Akira Yoshino and John Goodenough (right) share the Nobel chemistry prize. 


World-changing 
batteries win Nobel 


Prize honours three researchers who developed rechargeable 


lithium-ion batteries. 


BY DAVIDE CASTELVECCHI & EMMA STOYE 


r | Mhree scientists whose work led to the 
development of lithium-ion batteries 
— a technology that ushered in a revo- 
lution in energy storage — won the 2019 Nobel 
Prize in Chemistry on 9 October. 

John Goodenough, Stanley Whittingham 
and Akira Yoshino all contributed to the evo- 
lution of the kind of lightweight, rechargeable 
batteries that power today’s mobile phones and 
other portable electronic devices. The technol- 
ogy also makes “possible a fossil fuel-free soci- 
ety’, the Nobel Committee for Chemistry said. 

Goodenough, a solid-state physicist at 
the University of Texas at Austin who is 97, 
became the oldest ever Nobel laureate. “I am 
very grateful that I had that honour, it’s splen- 
did” Goodenough told Nature. “But I am the 
same person I was before.” 

“Amazing! Surprising!” Yoshino, a chem- 
ist at Meijo University in Nagoya, Japan, told 
journalists after the announcement. The three 
researchers will get equal shares in the prize, 
which is worth 9 million Swedish kronor 
(US$910,000). 


RECHARGEABLE WORLD 
“In my view, this award is long overdue,’ says 
Saiful Islam, a materials chemist at the Uni- 
versity of Bath, UK. “It’s great to see that this 
important area of materials chemistry has been 
recognized. As we know, these batteries have 
helped power the portable revolution” 

Ina lithium-ion battery, lithium ions move 


from the negative electrode (anode) to the pos- 
itive electrode (cathode) through an electrolyte 
as the battery discharges, then travel back the 
other way when it is recharged. 

While working for the oil company Exxon 
in the 1970s, Whittingham, who is now at the 
State University of New York at Binghamton, 
proposed the idea of rechargeable lithium bat- 
teries and developed a prototype that used a 
lithium-metal anode and a titanium disulfide 
cathode. The battery had a high energy den- 
sity and the diffusion of lithium ions into the 
cathode was reversible, making the battery 
rechargeable. But high manufacturing costs 
and safety concerns meant the technology 
could not be commercialized. 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s, Good- 
enough developed rechargeable batteries with 
cathodes made from layered oxides capable of 
storing lithium ions. This greatly improved the 
batteries’ energy density, and lithium cobalt 
oxide remains the cathode material of choice 
for lithium-ion batteries. 

And in the 1980s, Yoshino made changes to 
the materials that drastically improved safety 
and enabled commercial production of the 
batteries. His design pioneered the use of car- 
bon-rich anode materials into which lithium 
ions could be inserted. “I started in 1981, and 
I invented the lithium-ion battery in 1985,” 
Yoshino said. 

Laboratories around the world are busy 
experimenting with technologies that could 
replace lithium-ion batteries, as well as with 
further developments to make existing batteries 
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safer, more sustainable or longer lasting. But 
the fundamental design of the current bat- 
tery will dominate for the foreseeable future, 
and — through electric vehicles and grid-scale 
energy storage — could play a crucial part in 
the decarbonization of the economy, says Clare 
Grey, a materials chemist at the University of 
Cambridge, UK. “It’s poised to be around for 
along time” 


SUSTAINABLE FUTURE 

The Nobel committee also highlighted the role 
that the battery might have in creating a more 
sustainable future as nations try to move away 
from fossil fuels. Batteries are increasingly 
being used to store energy from renewable 
sources, such as solar and wind power, it noted. 

“I salute the Nobel committee for recogniz- 
ing something that is of practical importance,” 
says Donald Sadoway, a chemist at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
Cambridge. Islam adds that rechargeable bat- 
teries being developed for electric vehicles will 
have a crucial role in improving air quality, as 
well as lowering greenhouse-gas emissions. 

Olof Ramstrém, a chemist at the University 
of Massachusetts Lowell who was a member of 
the Nobel chemistry committee, emphasized 
that this year’s award recognizes a truly inter- 
disciplinary effort. “It involved many branches 
of chemistry [and] it’s also connected to phys- 
ics and engineering,’ he said while announcing 
the prize. “It’s a very good example of when all 
these disciplines can come together.” 

Grey, who has collaborated with Whit- 
tingham, says that a number of people have 
made major contributions to developing the 
technology, but that the committee made a 
good choice. Goodenough, in particular, is 
an “intellectual giant” in the field of materials 
research, and made many fundamental contri- 
butions beyond batteries. “He changed the way 
we think about magnetism, and he has helped 
to explain electronic conductivity,’ Grey says. 

Asked whether lithium batteries were his 
favourite work, Goodenough told Nature: “No, 
I think my favourite work was to investigate 
what’s called the Mott transition,’ a process in 
which the electrons in a material go from being 
able to move freely to being linked to individual 
atoms. m 


CORRECTION 

The News Feature ‘Humans versus Earth’ 
(Nature 572, 168-170; 2019) incorrectly 
located the groups doing some work on 
samples from Crawford Lake. The testate 
amoebae work was done by a group at 
Carleton University, and the microplastics 
work was done at Brock University. 

The News Feature ‘The crystal kings’ 
(Nature 572, 429-432; 2019) erred in 
saying that Pablo Jarillo-Herrero was a 
graduate student of Philip Kim. He was a 
postdoctoral fellow. 
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of the fittest cells 


Cells in the body don’t always play nicely together. 
Could co-opting their competitive nature help to 
unlock cutting-edge therapies? 


asuyaki Fujita has seen first-hand 
what happens when cells stop being 
polite and start getting real. He caught 
a glimpse of this harsh microscopic 
world when he switched on a cancer- 
causing gene called Ras in a few kidney 
cells ina dish. He expected to see the cancerous 
cells expanding and forming the beginnings of 
tumours among their neighbours. Instead, the 
neat, orderly neighbours armed themselves 
with filament proteins and started “poking, 
poking, poking”, says Fujita, a cancer biolo- 
gist at Hokkaido University in Sapporo, Japan. 


BY KENDALL POWELL 


“The transformed cells were eliminated from 
the society of normal cells,” he says, literally 
pushed out by the cells next door. 

In the past two decades, an explosion of 
similar discoveries has revealed squabbles, 
fights and all-out wars playing out on the cel- 
lular level. Known as cell competition, it works 
a bit like natural selection between species, 
in that fitter cells win out over their less-fit 
neighbours. The phenomenon can act as qual- 
ity control during an organism's development, 
as a defence against precancerous cells and as 
a key part of maintaining organs such as the 
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skin, intestine and heart. Cells use a variety 
of ways to eliminate their rivals, from kicking 
them out ofa tissue to inducing cell suicide or 
even engulfing them and cannibalizing their 
components. The observations reveal that the 
development and maintenance of tissues are 
much more chaotic processes than previously 
thought. “This is a radical departure from 
development as a preprogrammed set of rules 
that run like clockwork,” says Thomas Zwaka, 
a stem-cell biologist at the Icahn School of 
Medicine at Mount Sinai in New York City. 
But questions abound as to how individual 
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cells recognize and act on weaknesses in their 
neighbours. Labs have been diligently hunt- 
ing for — and squabbling over — the potential 
markers for fitness and how they trigger com- 
petitive behaviours. These mechanisms could 
allow scientists to rein in the process or to help 
it along, which might lead to better methods 
for fighting cancer and combating disease and 
ageing using regenerative medicine. 

“Cell competition is on the global scientific 
map,’ says Eugenia Piddini, a cell biologist at 
the University of Bristol, UK, who likens the 
buzz around this idea to the excitement that 
helped propel modern cancer immunothera- 
pies. The better scientists understand compe- 
tition, she says, the more likely it is that they 
will be able to use it therapeutically. 


HISTORY REPEATS 

During a blizzard that dumped more than 
30 centimetres of snow this past February, biol- 
ogists from about a dozen disciplines convened 
at a hotel at Lake Tahoe, California, for the first 
major meeting devoted to cell competition. 

“Tt was a z00 of researchers,’ says co-organizer 
Zwaka, and included biologists who study flat- 
worms that can regenerate their whole body 
froma single cell, geneticists attempting to make 
interspecies chimaeras of mouse, monkey and 
rabbit embryos, and a keynote speaker who 
spoke about the terrible battles and coopera- 
tive campaigns waged in bacterial communities. 

The snowbound attendees, about 150 in all, 
debated how and why cells size up their com- 
petition. And they celebrated the discovery 
that gave birth to the field. 

In 1973, two PhD students, Ginés Morata 
and Pedro Ripoll were perfecting a way to 
track the various cell populations in a fruit- 
fly larva that would eventually develop into 
a wing. Working at the Spanish National 
Research Council's Biological Research Center 
in Madrid, they introduced a mutation called 
Minute into a few select cells in the larva and 
left the rest of the cells unaltered. 

Knowing that Minute cells grow slower 
than their unaltered neighbours, the scientists 
expected to find some smaller cells amid the 
wild-type counterparts. “Instead, we found 
that the cells disappeared,” says Morata, now 
a developmental biologist at the Autonomous 
University of Madrid in Spain. 


On their own, Minute cells can develop into 
a fly that is normal — except for the short, thin 
bristles on their bodies that give the mutation 
its name. But when mixed with wild-type cells 
in the larva, the cells simply vanished. “Minute 
cells were not able to compete with the more 
vigorous, metabolically active wild-type cells,’ 
says Morata. They described the activity as cell 
competition’. “It was a very surprising and inter- 
esting observation,’ Morata says. But lacking the 
molecular tools to follow cell fates more closely, 
he and his colleagues let the finding simmer. 

Twenty-six years later, postdocs Laura 
Johnston and Peter Gallant observed nearly 
the same phenomenon. Working with Bruce 
Edgar and Robert Eisenman, respectively, at 
the Fred Hutchinson Cancer Center in Seattle, 
Washington, they were studying a mutation in 
another fly gene, Drosophila Myc (dMyc), that 
also slows cell growth’. 

“There was a eureka moment when Peter and 
I realized that these dMyc mutant cells would 
disappear,’ says Johnston, now a developmen- 
tal biologist at Columbia University Medical 
Center in New York City. They eventually 
showed that the mutant cells were forced to 
initiate a form of programmed cell death called 
apoptosis. “It was very clear that this was a 
competitive situation,’ Johnston says. 

Their 1999 paper ignited interest among 
scientists, including Morata. He jumped back 
into the fray with Eduardo Moreno, and they 
took advantage of modern molecular tools 
to repeat the Minute experiments. “The field 
blossomed from there,” says Johnston. 

Myc acts as a master controller of cell growth, 
and Minute encodes a key component needed 
for synthesizing proteins — so it’s not surpris- 
ing that reduced expression of those proteins 
makes cells less fit. But Johnston’s next finding 
took people by surprise. She showed that cells 
with an extra copy of normal dMyc outcom- 
peted wild-type cells*. These fitter-than-wild- 
type cells came to be called “supercompetitors”. 

Johnston's discovery of supercompetition 
emphasized that cell competition is about the 
relative fitness of a group of cells, says Zwaka. 
If one cell is falling behind, the entire group of 
neighbours could decide it has to go. But on 
the flipside, they can also sense that certain 
cells are better and should survive. 

Cell competition wasn't simply about getting 
rid of defects; it was about survival of the fit- 
test, with the less-fit ‘loser’ cells dying and the 
‘winners’ proliferating. Importantly, competi- 
tion was seen only when there was a mixture 
of genetically different cells, a phenomenon 
known as mosaicism. In this way, cell compe- 
tition acts like a quality-control system, booting 
out undesirable cells during development. 


VYING FOR VIABILITY 

Fujita’s observation of the kicked-out kidney 
cells was one of the first hints that mamma- 
lian cells compete, too*. Soon after that work 
was published, researchers started to observe 
competition forcing out mutated cells from 
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various other tissue types such as skin, muscle 
and gut. 

The next most obvious place to look for 
competing cells was the mammalian embryo. 
In 2013, Zwaka’s team, and two other laborato- 
ries, probed mouse embryos at the earliest stage 
of development — those that have progressed 
just beyond a ball of cells. Zwaka’s group made 
mouse embryonic stem cells (ESCs) with 
a supercompetitor mutation that lowered 
expression of p53, an important quality-con- 
trol protein that normally puts the brakes on 
cell division. When these cells were put into 
a mouse embryo, they quickly took over and 
developed into a normal mouse’. Similarly, 
Miguel Torres’s lab at the National Center for 
Cardiovascular Research in Madrid showed 
that supercompetition could be induced in an 
early mouse embryo using slight overexpres- 
sion of the mouse Myc gene. 

By artificially creating losers or winners, 
researchers could force cell competition into 
play. But Torres’s team, led by then-postdoc 
Cristina Claveria, also made the striking obser- 
vation that Myc expression varied naturally in 
mouse ESCs. Cells in the embryo with approxi- 
mately half the amount of the protein compared 
with their neighbours were dying by apoptosis. 
This was one of the first studies that strongly 
pointed to naturally arising cell competition’. 


SCULPTING TISSUES 

The phenomenon also comes into play later 
on in embryonic development. In a study 
published this year, postdoc Stephanie Ellis at 
Elaine Fuch’s lab in Rockefeller University in 
New York City, looked at mouse skin. Dur- 
ing development, its surface area expands by 
a factor of 30 over the course of about a week. 
The cells within proliferate wildly — first as a 
single layer and later as multiple layers. 

Ellis injected mouse embryos with a 
concoction that turns cells into genetic 
losers. She targeted a few cells present when 
the embryonic skin is a single layer thick, and 
added a marker gene that made them glow 
red. Then she used time-lapse imaging to 
watch their grim fates: the skin cells popped 
out from the surface layer, broke up and dis- 
appeared. Later, she noticed the winner cells 
engulfing and clearing the losers’ corpses’. 

Repeating the experiment at the multilayer 
stage, Ellis no longer saw the less-fit skin cells 
perishing or being engulfed. Instead, the loser 
cells tended to differentiate and migrate into 
the outer layers of skin — where they acted as 
a barrier for a short time before being shed. 
The winner cells were more likely to remain 
behind in the bottom layer as stem cells. 

This made sense. “Killing a cell is 
energetically expensive,’ says Ellis. A devel- 
oping tissue, she says, might decide: “Why not 
just remove losers through differentiation?” 
Emi Nishimura’s lab at the Tokyo Medical and 
Dental University in Japan, found that com- 
peting stem cells in the ageing tail skin of adult 
mice used the same pattern of asymmetrical 
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divisions to eliminate stem cells with lower 
levels ofa key structural collagen protein’. 

These experiments could provide guidance 
for scientists looking to harness stem cells to 
rejuvenate ageing tissues and organs. Cell 
competition could either help or hurt such 
therapies: stem cells might outcompete older, 
less-fit cells, or they might encounter a hostile 
neighbourhood when transplanted into tissue. 
Understanding whether and how cell compe- 
tition happens in adult tissue could help settle 
this matter. 

Piddini admits that she was a little obsessed 
with the idea, and her group was part of a wave 
of researchers that proved cell competition 
does take place in adult organisms. To test the 
idea, she says, the team “genetically sprinkled” 
a mutated copy of RPS3, a gene functionally 
related to Minute, into some cells in the intes- 
tine of adult flies. Cells with the mutant copy 
were outcompeted by their wild-type coun- 
terparts. It didn’t matter whether the losers 
were the stem cells that maintain the gut or 
differentiated cells: all eventually perished’. 

Cristina Villa del Campo, a senior postdoc 
in the Torres lab, tested for adult competition 
in the mouse heart by introducing winner car- 
diac cells at eight to ten weeks of age. Over the 
course of one year, she tracked the numbers 
of winner cells and wild-type losers and saw 
the loser population decline by about 40%”. 

“It was a slow replacement in the adult,’ 
says Villa del Campo. “But even highly dif- 
ferentiated functional adult cells can sense the 
less-fit heart cells and eliminate them” 


UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 

Even with so many examples of cell competition 
playing out in different conditions, the field still 
faces a torrent of unanswered questions. One 
big puzzle is how cells in a group sense fitness. 
“Maybe cells are recognizing chemical differ- 
ences, or physical differences, or differences in 
cell-membrane composition,’ says Fujita, who 
adds that labs have found evidence for all three. 

His filament-poking kidney-cell experi- 
ments suggest that cell-cell contact is needed. 
Others have seen chemical-fitness signals 
that seem to be short-range, travelling up to 
eight cell diameters. Exactly which molecules 
are responsible for this signalling — either 
secreted chemicals or physical tags — is the 
subject of intense debate and investigation. 

Both Johnston and Zwaka have turned up 
signals associated with immune surveillance. 
Johnston's group identified molecules that 
typically call immune cells to swarm in and 
engulf foreign invaders and that were driving 
death in losers'’. Normal cells express low lev- 
els of these death signals at all times. But in a 
competitive mix, winners flooded their loser 
neighbours with the signal, which pushed 
them to kill themselves. 

Zwaka proposes that cells might assess each 
other's health by sniffing out the general signals 
or debris that cells shed. It’s akin to smelling the 
steaks that your neighbour is grilling for dinner 


counterparts (green). 


and concluding that they must be doing well. 

Or it could be as simple as seeing which flag 
your neighbour is flying. Moreno heads his 
own group now at the Champalimaud Centre 
for the Unknown in Lisbon, Portugal, which 
discovered a membrane-spanning protein 
called Flower’. In humans, the protein can take 
four forms, each displaying its own character- 
istic structure on the outer cell surface. Two 
signal ‘’m a winner and the other two signal 
Tm a loser to nearby cells, says Moreno. 

Some human cancer cells fly the Flower- 
winner signals, which might enhance their 
survival. Experiments in Moreno’s lab showed 
that silencing the winning flags on tumours 
slowed the cells’ growth and made them sus- 
ceptible to chemotherapy”. 

Some researchers, however, dispute the 
importance of the Flower tags. Moreno 
acknowledges that they are not present in all 
cell-competition situations. 


HEALTHY COMPETITION 

Cracking the mechanics of competition will 
be key if researchers want to use it to improve 
cell-based cancer or regenerative therapies. 

There are tantalizing hints that cell 
competition might already protect against 
cancer. Findings made in the past few years 
reveal that human skin, oesophageal and lung 
cells show high levels of mosaicism. Approxi- 
mately one-quarter of skin cells, for example, 
harbour many precancerous mutations that 
only rarely turn into tumours’*"’. 

It is unclear what gives cancerous cells the 
advantage when tumours do form. If research- 
ers can learn how to subdue supercompetitors 
or blunt cancer cells’ ability to compete, they 
might be able to turn that against cancer. 

Conversely, stem cells might need to gain a 
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competitive edge if they are to replace aged or 
diseased tissue for an organ makeover. Villa del 
Campo says that clinicians are already consid- 
ering how to enhance patient-derived cardiac 
stem cells to efficiently replace cells that have 
been damaged by heart attacks or disease. 

What started as modest observations in 
minuscule fruit-fly larvae has exposed the 
primal cellular battles that could usher in anew 
era of cell-based medicine. The process has sci- 
entists buzzing, but it remains mysterious. 

“Cell competition might be a general pro- 
cess to remove any undesirable cell that should 
not be there,” says Morata, after returning 
from a one-day meeting in Lausanne, Swit- 
zerland devoted to competition in September. 

Now 74, he’s thrilled that work he essentially 
shelved more than 40 years ago is gaining new 
life and that the competition is heating up. “It’s 
really exciting” = 


Kendall Powell is a science journalist in 
Boulder, Colorado. 
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GENES FROM THE JUNKYAR 


Scientists long assumed that new genes appear when evolution 
tinkers with old ones. It turns out that natural selection 


n the depths of winter, water temperatures 

in the ice-covered Arctic Ocean can sink 

below zero. That's cold enough to freeze 

many fish, but the conditions don’t trou- 
ble the cod. A protein in its blood and tissues 
binds to tiny ice crystals and stops them from 
growing. 

Where codfish got this talent was a puzzle 
that evolutionary biologist Helle Tessand 
Baalsrud wanted to solve. She and her 
team at the University of Oslo searched the 
genomes of the Atlantic cod (Gadus morhua) 
and several of its closest relatives, thinking 
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they would track down the cousins of the 
antifreeze gene. None showed up. Baalsrud, 
who at the time was a new parent, worried 
that her lack of sleep was causing her to miss 
something obvious. 

But then she stumbled on studies 
suggesting that genes do not always evolve 
from existing ones, as biologists long sup- 
posed. Instead, some are fashioned from 
desolate stretches of the genome that do not 
code for any functional molecules. When 
she looked back at the fish genomes, she saw 
hints this might be the case: the antifreeze 
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protein — essential to the cod’s survival — 
had seemingly been built from scratch’. 

The cod is in good company. In the past 
five years, researchers have found numerous 
signs of these newly minted “de novo’ genes 
in every lineage they have surveyed. These 
include model organisms such as fruit flies 
and mice, important crop plants and humans; 
some of the genes are expressed in brain and 
testicular tissue, others in various cancers. 

De novo genes are even prompting a rethink 
of some portions of evolutionary theory. 
Conventional wisdom was that new genes 
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Some cod species have 
a newly minted gene 
involved in preventing 
freezing. 


tended to arise when 
existing ones are 
accidentally dupli- 
cated, blended with 


others or broken up, 
but some researchers now think that de novo 
genes could be quite common: some studies 
suggest at least one-tenth of genes could be 
made in this way; others estimate that more 
genes could emerge de novo than from gene 
duplication. Their existence blurs the bound- 
aries of what constitutes a gene, revealing that 
the starting material for some new genes is 
non-coding DNA (see ‘Birth of a gene’). 

The ability of organisms to acquire new 
genes in this way is testament to evolution’s 
“plasticity to make something seemingly 
impossible, possible”, says Yong Zhang, a 
geneticist at the Chinese Academy of Sci- 
ences’ Institute of Zoology in Beijing, who 
has studied the role of de novo genes in the 
human brain. 

But researchers have yet to work out how to 
definitively identify a gene as being de novo, 
and questions still remain over exactly how 
— and how often — they are born. Scientists 
also wonder why evolution would bother 
making genes from scratch when so much 
gene-ready material already exists. Such basic 
questions are a sign of how young the field is. 
“You don’t have to go back that many years 
before de novo gene evolution was dismissed,” 
Baalsrud says. 


NEW ARRIVALS 

Back in the 1970s, geneticists saw evolution as 
arather conservative process. When Susumu 
Ohno laid out the hypothesis that most genes 
evolved through duplication’, he wrote that 
“In a strict sense, nothing in evolution is 
created de novo. Each new gene must have 
arisen from an already existing gene.” 

Gene duplication occurs when errors in the 
DNA-replication process produce multiple 
instances of a gene. Over generations, the 
versions accrue mutations and diverge, so 
that they eventually encode different mole- 
cules, each with their own function. Since the 
1970s, researchers have found a raft of other 
examples of how evolution tinkers with genes 
— existing genes can be broken up or ‘later- 
ally transferred’ between species. All these 
processes have something in common: their 
main ingredient is existing code from a well- 
oiled molecular machine. 

But genomes contain much more than 
just genes: in fact, only a few per cent of 
the human genome, for example, actually 
encodes genes. Alongside are substantial 
stretches of DNA — often labelled ‘junk DNA’ 
— that seem to lack any function. Some of 
these stretches share features with protein- 
coding genes without actually being genes 
themselves: for instance, they are littered with 
three-letter codons that could, in theory, tell 
the cell to translate the code into a protein. 

It wasnt until the twenty-first century that 


scientists began to see hints that non-coding 
sections of DNA could lead to new functional 
codes for proteins. As genetic sequencing 
advanced to the point that researchers could 
compare entire genomes of close relatives, 
they began to find evidence that genes could 
disappear rather quickly during evolution. 
That made them wonder whether genes could 
just as quickly spring into being. 

In 2006 and 2007, evolutionary geneticist 
David Begun at the University of California, 
Davis, published what many regard as the 
first papers to make the case for particular 
genes arising de novo in fruit flies**. The stud- 
ies linked these genes to male reproduction: 
Begun found they were expressed in the testes 
and the seminal fluid gland, where it seemed 
the powerful evolutionary force of sexual 
selection was driving gene birth. 

Shortly before that, evolutionary genomi- 
cist Mar Alba at the Hospital del Mar Medical 
Research Institute in Barcelona, Spain, had 
shown that the younger a gene is, evolution- 
arily speaking, the faster it tends to evolve’. 
She speculated that this might be because 
the molecules encoded by younger genes are 
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less polished and need more tuning, and that 
this could be a consequence of the genes hav- 
ing arisen de novo — they were not tied to 
a previous function as tightly as those that 
had evolved from older genes. Both Alba and 
Begun recall that it was challenging to publish 
their early work on the topic. “There was a lot 
of scepticism,’ says Alba. “It’s amazing how 
things have changed.” 

Studies have also started to unpick what 
de novo genes do. One gene allows the thale 
cress plant (Arabidopsis thaliana) to produce 
starch, for instance, and another helps yeast 
cells to grow. Understanding what they are 
doing for their hosts should help to explain 
why they exist — why it is advantageous to 
create from scratch rather than evolve from 
existing material. “We're not going to under- 
stand why these genes are evolving if we don’t 
understand what they’re doing,” says Begun. 


GENES-IN-WAITING 
Studying de novo genes turns out to be part 
genetics, part thought experiment. “Why is 
our field so difficult?” asks Anne-Ruxandra 
Carvunis at the University of Pittsburgh in 
Pennsylvania. “It is because of philosophical 
issues.” At its heart is a question that Carvunis 
has been asking for a decade: what is a gene? 
A gene is commonly defined as a DNA or 
RNA sequence that codes for a functional 
molecule. The yeast genome, however, has 
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hundreds of thousands of sequences, known 
as open reading frames (ORFs), that could 
theoretically be translated into proteins, 
but that geneticists assumed were either too 
short or looked too different from those in 
closely related organisms to have a probable 
function. 

When Carvunis studied yeast ORFs for her 
PhD, she began to suspect that not all of these 
sections were lying dormant. In a study® pub- 
lished in 2012, she looked at whether these 
ORFs were being transcribed into RNA and 
translated into proteins — and, just like 
genes, many of them were — although it was 
unclear whether the proteins were useful to 
the yeast, or whether they were translated at 
high enough levels to serve a function. “So 
what is a gene? I don't know,’ Carvunis says. 
What she thinks she has found, though, is 
“raw material — a reservoir — for evolution”. 

Some of these genes-in-waiting, or what 
Carvunis and her colleagues called proto- 
genes, were more gene-like than others, with 
longer sequences and more of the instruc- 
tions necessary for turning the DNA into 
proteins. The proto-genes could provide a 
fertile testing ground for evolution to con- 
vert non-coding material into true genes. “It’s 
like a beta launch,” suggests Aoife McLysaght, 
who works on molecular evolution at Trinity 
College Dublin. 

Some researchers have gone beyond obser- 
vation to manipulate organisms into express- 
ing non-coding material. Michael Knopp and 
his colleagues at Uppsala University, Sweden, 
showed that inserting and expressing ran- 
domly generated ORFs into Escherichia coli 
could enhance the bacterium’s resistance to 
antibiotics, with one sequence producing a 
peptide that increased resistance 48-fold’. 
Using a similar approach, Diethard Tautz 
and his team at the Max Planck Institute 
for Evolutionary Biology in Plon, Germany, 
showed that half of the sequences slowed the 
bacterium’s growth, and one-quarter seemed 
to speed it up* — although that result is 
debated. Such studies suggest that peptides 
from random sequences can be surprisingly 
functional. 

But random sequences of DNA could also 
code for peptides that are “reactive and nasty 
and have a tendency to aggregate and do bad 
things’, says evolutionary biologist Joanna 
Masel of the University of Arizona in Tucson. 
Expressing these sequences at low levels could 
help natural selection to weed out potentially 
dangerous portions — those that create messy 
or misfolded proteins — so that what remains 
ina species is relatively benign. 

Creating genes from non-coding regions 
could have some benefits over other gene- 
making methods, says Alba. Gene duplication 
is a “very conservative mechanism” she says, 
producing well-adapted proteins cut from the 
same cloth as their ancestors; de novo genes, 
by contrast, are likely to produce markedly 
different molecules. That could make it 
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difficult for them to fit into well- 
established networks of genes and 
proteins — but they could also be 
better suited to certain new tasks. 
A newly minted gene could help 
an organism to respond to a change 
in its environment, for instance. This 
seems to have been the case for the 
cod, which acquired its antifreeze 


BIRTH OF A GENE 


Scientists long assumed that evolution made new genes from old ones — 
by copying them in error, or by fusing together or breaking apart existing 
ones. Now, more and more examples are emerging of genes being created 
‘de novo’, from barren non-coding portions of the genome. 


How genes work 

Genes are usually considered any stretches of DNA that code for useful 
molecules. To make a protein, DNA is transcribed into RNA, which is then 
translated. Three-letter pieces of sequence called codons dictate which 


to humans is expressed at a greater 
level in the brains of people with 
Alzheimer’s disease’’, and previous 
work" had linked certain variants 
of the gene to nicotine depend- 
ence. For Zhang, research that links 
de novo genes to the human brain 
is tantalizing. “We know that what 
makes us human is our brains,” he 


protein as the Northern Hemisphere 
cooled some 15 million years ago. 


BIRTH RATE 

To trace which of an organism’s 
genes were made de novo, research- 
ers need comprehensive sequences 
for the organism and its close rela- 
tives. One crop plant that fits the 
bill is rice. The sweltering heat of 
Hainan, a tropical island in southern 
China, is the perfect environment 
for growing the crop — although 
the working conditions can be try- 
ing. “It’s horrible,” says evolutionary 
geneticist Manyuan Long of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Illinois. It’s so hot 
“you can cook your egg in the sand”. 

Long’s team wanted to know how 
many genes had emerged de novo 
in the strain Oryza sativa japonica, 
and what proteins those genes might 
be making. So the team lined up its 
genome against those of its close rel- 
atives and used an algorithm to pick 
out regions that contained a gene in 
some species but lacked it in others. 
This allowed the researchers to iden- 
tify the non-coding DNA that led to 
the gene in question, and track its 
journey to being a gene. They could 
also tot up the number of de novo 
genes that appeared in the strain: 
175 genes over 3.4 million years of 
evolution’ (over the same period, the 
strain gained 8 times as many genes 
from duplication). 

The study gets at one of the field’s 
biggest preoccupations: how to tell whether 
a gene is truly de novo. Answers vary wildly, 
and approaches are still evolving. For exam- 
ple, an early study found 15 de novo genes 
in the whole primate order”; a later attempt 
found 60 in humans alone”’. One option for 
finding candidate de novo genes is to use 
an algorithm to search for similar genes in 
related species. If nothing shows up, then 
it’s possible that the gene arose de novo. But 
failing to find a relative doesn’t mean no rela- 
tive is there: the gene could have been lost 
along the way, or might have shape-shifted far 
away from its kin. The rice study got around 
this by explicitly identifying the pieces of 
non-coding DNA that became de novo genes. 

Over long evolutionary timescales — much 
longer than the few million years of rice evo- 
lution — it is hard to distinguish between a 
de novo gene and one that has simply diverged 
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says, “so there must be some genetic 
kit to push the evolution of our 
brain.” That suggests an avenue for 
future studies. Zhang suggests that 
researchers could investigate the 
genetic kit through experiments 
with human organoids — cultured 
cells that serve as a model organ. 

De novo genes could have impli- 
cations for understanding cancer, 
too. One such gene — unique to 
humans and chimpanzees — has 
been linked to cancer progression in 
mouse models of neuroblastoma”. 
And cancer-causing versions of 
human papillomavirus include a 
gene that is not present in non- 
cancer-causing forms’®. 

Many de novo genes remain 
uncharacterized, so the potential 
importance of the process to health 
and disease is unclear. “It will take 
some time before we fully under- 
stand to what extent it contributes 
to human health and to what extent 
it contributes to the origin of the 
human species,” says Carvunis. 

Although de novo genes remain 
enigmatic, their existence makes 
one thing clear: evolution can read- 
ily make something from nothing. 
“One of the beauties of working with 
de novo genes,’ says Casola, “is that it 
shows how dynamic genomes are.” m 


Adam Levy is a science journalist 
based in London. 
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Counting de novo genes in the human 
genome comes with the same trail of caveats. 
But where de novo genes have been identified, 
researchers are beginning to explore their 
roles in health and disease. Zhang and his 
colleagues have found that one gene unique 
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Data — from objects to assets 


How did data get so big? Through political, social and economic interests, shows Sabina 
Leonelli, in the fourth essay of a series on how the past 150 years have shaped science. 


ata. The confusingly plural corner- 
D stone of research. The grounding 
for a scientific understanding of the 
world. Lightning rods for the negotiation of 
political, social and economic interests. 
Over the past 150 years, ideas have shifted 
drastically as to what counts as data, which 
data are reliable and who owns them. Once 
regarded as stable objects whose signifi- 
cance was determined by a handful of pro- 
fessional interpreters, data are now reusable 
goods. Their mettle depends on the extent 


to which they are mobilized across contexts 
and aggregated with others. Growing in 
volume, variety and value, data have come 
to drive the very process of discovery. 

This explicit designation as assets has 
become possible only through a complex 
web of institutional, technological and 
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economic developments. The history and 
consequences of how this web has been 
woven have repeatedly transformed research 
and its role in society. 


COLLECTING COMMODITIES 

Until the start of nineteenth century, efforts 
to collect facts and objects of study were 
spearheaded by visionary individuals, typi- 
cally backed by wealthy patrons. Naturalists 
roamed the globe in search of biological 
specimens that were new to science. Court 
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> astronomers devised tools to observe new 
parts of the cosmos. The large quantities of 
data accumulated were systematized and 
analysed through simple and powerful mod- 
els (think Kepler’s laws) and classification 
systems (such as that developed by botanist 
Carl Linnaeus). Thus was born the myth of 
the heroic theoretician, mining order from 
the chaos of observations. This individualis- 
tic view was tied to an understanding of data 
as fundamentally private — their scientific 
value residing in conceptual interpretation. 

The nineteenth century marked a shift. 
Data, as we now recognize them, became 
institutionalized as social commodities. 
Their intellectual, financial and political 
worth arose from investments, requiring 
regulation and oversight. The botanical won- 
der cabinet that was Paris's natural-history 
museum was reorganized as a world-leading, 
publicly accessible repository of objects of 
potential scientific value. By the 1850s, the 
natural-history museums of Berlin, London 
and New York City followed suit. 

The centralization of food markets 
spawned standardized approaches to the 
valuation and trade of organisms — such as 
the crop measures devised by the Chicago 
Board of Trade in Illinois. Cholera epidemics 
in Europe spurred large-scale collection of 
information on the spread and targets of 
disease. New methods of visualization and 
analysis emerged, such as physician John 
Snow’s famous maps of how contaminated 
water spread cholera in central London. 

National weather services started to build 
links between data collected regionally. The 
1853 Brussels Convention on naval meteor- 
ology coordinated ships’ logbooks into the 
first quasi-global data records for climate 
science. In Berlin, the first real bureau of 
standards, the Physikalische-Technische 


Reichsanstalt, was inaugurated in 1887 with 
physicist Hermann von Helmholtz as its 
founding director and a mandate to generate 
data needed for society as a whole. In the 
meantime, the US Army tasked the Library 
of the Surgeon-General’s Office with collect- 
ing as many disease case reports as possible. 
Within 30 years, it had become the largest 
medical library in the world. 


NATIONAL TREASURES 

By the turn of the twentieth century, the rise 
of nation states and the increasing demands 
of international trade drove initiatives to 
measure nature and society in a more sys- 
tematic, objective way. National information 
infrastructures helped regions to share data, 
marking the start of a new informational 
globalism’. International entities, such as 
the League of Nations and the International 
Monetary Fund, yearned to globalize data 
collection and analysis for many purposes 
and across all scientific domains. 

For example, the League of Nations 
Health Organization created the Permanent 
Commission on Biological Standardisa- 
tion to monitor drug tests and biological 
assays from 1924. Well before the Second 
World War, there was increasing momen- 
tum to share information on employment, 
unemployment, wages and migration; 
from 1947, these data were amassed by 
the new International Statistical Com- 
mission. Such initiatives were fostered by 
an ever-expanding cadre of researchers, 
administrators, merchants and politicians. 

All this fuelled the development of sophis- 
ticated approaches to quantification. Statistics 
emerged as a separate discipline — the main 
source of information for emerging insurance 
practices and public-health monitoring sys- 
tems”. Techniques were developed to match 


Microscopy slides used in the first detailed UK report of a link between lung cancer and asbestos. 
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the complexity of social exercises such as the 
census*. Population-level thinking gripped 
the life sciences, too — for good (genetics) 
and ill (eugenics). A new type of data collec- 
tion focused on genetic mutants of a single 
model species”®, such as the fruit fly. 

The two world wars severely disrupted 
data collection and sharing in the short 
term. But from the 1940s, the huge military 
investment in intelligence and information 
technologies kick-started the drive towards 
mechanized computing. The space race 
was perhaps the most notable cold-war 
contribution to globalized data systems 
and practices, particularly satellite technol- 
ogy. This produced the first global view of 
the planet and spurred the inauguration 
of the Intelsat system for worldwide civil- 
communications networks in the 1960s. 

The World Meteorological Organization 
was founded in 1950 to oversee the inter- 
national linkage of regional weather services, 
for instance in the Global Atmospheric 
Research Program. The International 
Geophysical Year of 1957-58 marked a 
step change in the commitment of Earth 
sciences to global data exchange, and was 
a diplomatic achievement in the middle of 
the cold war’. 


GLOBAL GOODS 
From the 1970s, almost every scientific field 
was building global, digitalized infrastruc- 
tures for data sharing. The United Nations 
consolidated its global environmental 
monitoring system just as the World Health 
Organization systematized its efforts to 
map the spread of infectious diseases. The 
holy grail became the development of tools, 
such as computer models, that could crunch 
numbers at a previously unimaginable scale. 
Increasingly, data were seen as sharable 
assets for repurposing, the value of which 
could change depending on their use. This 
view owed much to the cybernetics move- 
ment, with its emphasis on modularity and 
complexity*. Once again, the shifting role 
of data was also informed by the growth of 
international trade and the rising recognition 
of research as an engine of economic growth, 
military power and international relations. 
Also in the 1970s, big science such as 
studies of particle collisions at Los Alamos 
National Laboratory in New Mexico and at 
CERN, Europe’s particle-physics lab near 
Geneva, Switzerland, took centre stage. 
Here, the production and trade of data were 
no longer the responsibility of individual 
researchers. Rather, they were the output 
of large investment and collective efforts 
performed in centralized experimental 
facilities. Such centralization was unfeasible 
in many fields, for instance in environmen- 
tal, biological and climate sciences, which 
work with observational rather than experi- 
mental data. Yet even those disciplines were 
focused on building networks for sharing 
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A Hollerith data machine at a steel works in Sheffield, UK, in 1963. The electromechanical device helped workers to tabulate statistics stored on punch cards. 


information so it could be fed into new 
computational tools. 

Since the 1980s, portable computers, 
modelling and simulations have shaped 
data collection, manipulation and archiv- 
ing. Climate scientists have developed ways 
to use legacy records to reconstruct a history 
of the atmosphere at the global level. This 
effort drove the pooling of international 
data, culminating in 1992 in the Global 
Climate Observing System. 

In biology, the quest to map moved to the 
molecular level with big genetic sequencing 
projects, first in model organisms such as 
the nematode worm Caenorhabditis elegans, 
then through the Human Genome Project’. 
Sequencing databases were reimagined 
as playgrounds for discovery to facilitate 
immediate sharing, visualization and 
analysis online at a low cost, transforming 
the massive investment in genomic data 
production into useful knowledge. 


OPEN SEASON 

As global data infrastructures and related 
institutions burgeoned, the resources needed 
to maintain them have mushroomed, and in 
ways that do not fit contemporary regimes 
of funding, credit and communication. For 
example, the curators of biological databases 
do essential work. But they do not routinely 
publish in top-ranking journals and might 
not be recognized or rewarded as high-level 


researchers. Similarly, keeping digital plat- 
forms robust and fit for purpose requires seri- 
ous investment. The more data move around 
and are repurposed, the more vulnerable 
they are to unwarranted and even mislead- 
ing forms of manipulation. 

Over the past few decades, the Open 
Science movement has called for wide- 
spread data sharing as fundamental to better 
research. This has 
prompted several 
changes. One is the 
birth of journals 
devoted largely to 
the publication of 
data sets. Another 
is ambitious invest- 
ment in data infrastructures, exemplified by 
the European Open Science Cloud. And the 
FAIR guidelines were crafted for how data 
should be labelled and managed to make 
them reusable”. There have also been calls 
to improve rewards for data stewards (such 
as technicians, archivists and curators), to 
raise their professional status from support 
workers to knowledge creators". 

These reforms are temporary solutions 
to a large-scale crisis of the contemporary 
research system, rooted in the inability to 
reconcile the diverse social and scientific 
aspects of data. The crisis recalls how the 
twentieth century reconfigured research 
data as political and economic assets. Their 


ownership can confer and signal power, 
and their release can constitute a security 
threat — as in the cold-war efforts to con- 
tain geological data that could have signalled 
nuclear testing. Now, new technologies are 
intersecting with emerging regimes of data 
ownership and trade. Starting from the 
2000s, a handful of corporations has created 
— and wielded control over — new kinds of 
data left by billions of people as they meet, 
work, play, shop and interact online. (Think 
Amazon and Google.) 

As algorithms become ever more opaque, 
the transparency and accountability of tech- 
niques and tools used to interpret data are 
declining. Whereas data curators remain the 
Cinderellas of academia, those who under- 
stand and control data management have 
climbed company ranks. And concerns are 
growing around data property rights, espe- 
cially in the wake of misuses of personal data 
by the likes of Facebook and the UK com- 
pany Cambridge Analytica. 

Such tensions between data as pub- 
lic goods and private commodities have 
long shaped practices and technologies. 
Consider, for instance, the acrimonious 
debate over the ownership and dissemina- 
tion of genomic data in the 1990s. On that 
occasion, free sharing won out through 
the establishment of the Bermuda Rules 
— an agreement among publicly funded 
researchers to deposit their sequences 
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in public databases as soon as possible”. 
Wildly successful, this paved the way for 
open-data practices in other fields. Yet it 
also emphasized the financial advantages 
of owning genomic data’*'* — a lesson 
swiftly learnt by companies that sequence 
and claim to interpret clients’ genomes, 
which typically retain and use such data. 
Another example is the vast number of 
patents being filed for synthetic organisms 
by the chemical industries. 


VALUE ADDED 

The use of big data as input for artificial- 
intelligence systems relies on the promise 
of global, comprehensive, easily available 
data riches. In principle, the marriage of 
powerful analytical tools with big biologi- 
cal data can support personalized medicine 
and precision agriculture. Similarly, social 
data hoovered up from Internet platforms 
and social-media services can inform 
evidence-based policy, business strategies 
and education. Yet history shows that mov- 
ing research data around is not so simple. 
Underpinning technical questions around 
integration and use are thorny social, ethical 
and semantic issues. 

How can different research cultures be 
encouraged to communicate effectively? 
What is the best way to collect, share 
and interpret data generated by the state, 
industry or social media? Which experts 
and stakeholders should have a say in data 
management and analysis? Who should 
have access to what, when and how? 
Addressing these issues requires effec- 
tive administration and monitoring, and 
a long-term vision of the research domain 
at hand’*"*. It also demands a repertoire of 
skills, methods and institutions geared to 
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Banks of servers at one of Google’s US data centres. 


the study of specific research objects”. 

In summary, data generation, processing 
and analysis are unavoidably value-laden. 
The scientific legitimacy of these activities 
depends on the extent to which such values 
are held up for public scrutiny. Indeed, the 
best examples of data-intensive research to 
this day include strategies and methods to 
explicitly account for the choices made dur- 
ing data collection, storage, dissemination 
and analysis. 

Model-organism databases such as 
PomBase (for the fission yeast Schizosaccharo- 
myces pombe) and FlyBase (for Drosophila), 
for instance, 


clearly signal the “Extracting 
provenanceofwhat knowledge from 
they store, includ- dataisnota 

ing information yeutralact.” 


about who created 

the data, for what purpose and under which 
experimental circumstances. Users can then 
assess the quality and significance of data’®. 
Similarly, the Catalogue of Somatic Muta- 
tions in Cancer (COSMIC) captures the 
provenance of its holdings and the interpre- 
tive decisions taken by its curators while pro- 
cessing them. This helps clinicians to reassess 
the value of the information”. 

The more such assumptions and 
judgement are filtered by large digital 
infrastructures, the easier it becomes to hide 
or lose them, making it impossible for future 
generations to situate the data adequately. 
Data are cultural artefacts whose significance 
is clear only once their provenance — and 
subsequent processing — is known. 

Technological development, particu- 
larly digitization, has revolutionized the 
production, methods, dissemination, 
aims, players and role of science. Just as 
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important, however, are the broad shifts 
in the processes, rules and institutions that 
have determined who does what, under 
which conditions and why. Governance, in a 
word. Data emerge from this reading of his- 
tory as relational objects, the very identity 
of which as sources of evidence — let alone 
their significance and interpretation — 
depends on the interests, goals and motives 
of the people involved, and their institutional 
and financial context. Extracting knowledge 
from data is not a neutral act. 

Building robust records of the judgements 
baked into data systems, supplemented by 
explicit reflections on whom they repre- 
sent, include or exclude will enhance the 
accountability of future uses of data. It also 
helps to bring questions of value to the heart 
of research, rather than pretending that 
they are external to the scientific process, as 
has arguably happened in bioethics”. This 
is a crucial step towards making big-data 
sciences into reliable allies for tackling the 
grave social and environmental challenges 
of the twenty-first century. m 


Sabina Leonelli is professor of philosophy 
and history of science at the University of 
Exeter, UK. 
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The clash of capitalisms 


Diane Coyle compares three starry tomes on prosperity, justice and the environment. 
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don't apply and people obey them at 


cc E abnormal times the normal rules 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ANTOINE DORE 


their peril” So writes ur-capitalist and 
philanthropist George Soros about the cur- 
rent “revolutionary moment” in In Defense 
of Open Society, his collection of essays 
diagnosing the sorry state of capitalism. 
Two other books with very different per- 
spectives reach the same conclusion: that 
in the present tumult, the prevailing mode 
of economic organization is unsustainable. 
In Capitalism, Alone, economist Branko 
Milanovic takes a less apocalyptic tone. Yet 
he shears away the woolliness of twentieth- 
century welfare capitalism. He reveals a future 
shaped by a clash of capitalisms — hyper- 
commoditized US versus hyper-politicized 
Chinese — and by polarization between 
elites and the rest. Meanwhile, in Measuring 
What Counts, Nobel laureate Joseph Stiglitz, 
with fellow economists Jean-Paul Fitoussi 
and Martine Durand, avoid big-picture pro- 
nouncements, focusing on the need for dif- 
ferent metrics. But they respond to the same 
tensions, writing that we can no longer ignore 
“that so little of the fruits of growth over the 
past decades have gone to the bottom 90%”. 
Given ongoing global disruption — from 
‘populist’ governments to a burning Amazon 
rainforest — each book engages with politics 
as well as policies. Never a wholly technical 
subject, economics is returning to its roots 
as political economy. So, although none 
of the books proposes new solutions, each 
reflects that realignment. They could also 
be seen as a response to growing concerns 
about the health of capitalism after decades 
of short-term focus on financial gain alone. 


BETTER METRICS 
Stiglitz and co-authors strongly advocate the 
use of economic indicators that dethrone 
gross domestic product (GDP, based broadly 
on the market value of all economic trans- 
actions). Measuring What Counts follows a 
2009 report commissioned by the French 
government, translating its analysis into a 
policymakers’ manual for public consulta- 
tion, and embedding “beyond GDP” met- 
rics into budgets. The authors see statistics 
as central “to more democratic engagement” 
of societies, driving fundamental questions: 
“What do we value? What should we meas- 
ure? What should we pay more attention to?” 
As they remind us, anything unmeasured 
is invisible to policymakers. We are paying for 
the statistical invisibility of powerful trends, 
from human well-being to environmental 
degradation. Unequal incomes and health 
outcomes have not been measured regularly, 
so the declining life expectancy of US citi- 
zens without university degrees has become 
apparent only in the past few years. Many 
natural resources, worth some US$100 tril- 
lion to the global economy, have zero value 
in conventional statistical terms. No wonder 
they are wasted. All this is influenced by a 


1997 paper by ecological economist Robert 
Costanza and others on ecosystem services 
and natural capital (R. Costanza et al. Nature 
387, 253-260; 1997). 

Stiglitz, Fitoussi and Durand urge policy- 
makers to use a dashboard of metrics empha- 
sizing environmental, political and social 
sustainability. These are linked: environmen- 
tal pressures trigger conflict and migration, 
for instance. The desire for comprehensive 
statistics encompassing global linkages lay 
behind the establishment of the 17 goals, 
169 targets and 232 indicators of the United 
Nations Sustainable Development Goals. 
But these, the book rightly observes, are “too 
many to be meaningfully comprehended or 
to be a focus of policy”. By streamlining their 
dashboard, the authors make it more likely to 
be embedded in policy decisions. 

Alternative metrics are a vigorous area 
of research, as attested by the World Bank's 
measurement of comprehensive wealth and 
New Zealand's 2019 ‘well-being budget’ But 
this is not to say that the economics and pol- 
icy worlds have, with the force of revelation, 


ANYTHING 


UNMEASURED 
INVISIBLE 


TO POLICYMAKERS. 


decided to ditch GDP. Many argue for 
improvement, not overthrow. One of the UN's 
periodic revisions of the international System 
of National Accounts (SNA), which encom- 
passes GDP, is just getting under way. Even so, 
today’s economic and political polarization, 
unavoidable evidence of environmental dam- 
age, and technological disruption of society 
have left the SNA fragile. It is more likely to 
be upended now than at any time since it was 
created in the late 1940s. 

With a better framework, things could be 
different, says Soros in In Defense of Open 
Society. His speeches and articles, written 
after the global meltdown of 2007-08, point 
to the liberal capitalist ideal: an ‘Open Soci- 
ety, the dynamic, universalist, free society 
propounded by philosopher Karl Popper. 

Like Stiglitz, Soros investigates the factors 
that contribute to instability. One, he argues, 
is the failure of orthodox economic theory, 
particularly the idea that the economic sys- 
tem tends to equilibrium. His 1987 book 
The Alchemy of Finance set out his alterna- 
tive view as a successful investor, describing 
feedback loops in financial markets. But, as 
he notes, the economics establishment largely 
dismissed that as “the conceit of aman who 
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In Defense of Open Society 


PublicAffairs (2019) 


Capitalism, Alone: The Future of the System 
That Rules the World 


Belknap (2019) 


Measuring What Counts: The Global 
Movement for Well-Being 


The New Press (2019) 


has been successful in business and therefore 
fancies himself as a philosopher”. 

It is hardly controversial, however. Soros 
posits that economic and social systems shape 
the views of people who participate in them, 
which affects their actions, in turn altering the 
economy. Start-ups might observe investors 
backing rapid growth at the expense of imme- 
diate profits, in a ‘winner-takes-all model. So 
they all adopt the same business system. This 
‘reflexivity’ is equivalent to US sociologist 
Robert K. Merton's principle of self-fulfilling 
outcomes. When you add uncertainty about 
the future, and lessons about human decision- 
making that are emerging from behavioural 
economics, the need for a subtler intellectual 
framework for economics is clear. The disci- 
pline is already shifting this way, with growing 
interest in psychology and social dynamics. 

Another culprit threatens liberal 
capitalism, Soros argues: the technology 
industry, and the US-China tech ‘arms race’ 
He criticizes China’s authoritarian use of sur- 
veillance technology. Its developing ‘social 
credit’ system, for instance, aggregates per- 
sonal data to rank citizens’ trustworthiness, 
affecting their access to certain rights. Soros 
is equally scathing about for-profit surveil- 
lance by the US behemoths of Silicon Valley. 
He likens it to extraction of natural resources; 
it’s just that “social media companies exploit 
the social environment”. Artificial intelli- 
gence represents mortal threats to liberalism 
because it puts power in the hands of a few, 
he argues. 


LIBERAL VS POLITICAL 

In his overview of the recent history of capi- 
talism and globalization, Milanovic like- 
wise views current political and economic 
fragility in terms of a confrontation between 
China and the United States. Capitalism, 
Alone frames this as a conflict between mod- 
els of capitalism: “liberal meritocratic” on 
the US side, “political” on China’. Milanovic 
defines US liberalism as providing formally 
unrestricted opportunities for economic 
advancement. But given US inequities and 
lack of social mobility, ‘meritocratic’ seems 
debatable. Political capitalism, meanwhile, 
emerges from former communist countries, 
where the state's needs take priority. The rule 
of law does not bind state action, and a tech- 
nocratic bureaucracy is closely involved in 
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economic management. 

Milanovic contrasts both models with 
social democratic capitalism, shaped by 
economist John Maynard Keynes among 
others, including politicians rebuilding 
national economies after the Second 
World War. He also sketches an alterna- 
tive “people's capitalism’, echoed in today’s 
European and US progressivism. 

Milanovic was trained in the Marxist 
economics of the former Yugoslavia. This 
might explain why historical forces are so 
central to his analysis — and why he is not 
optimistic about the chances of alternative 
models. He lists policies that might favour 
progressivism, such as improving publicly 
funded education. In my view, these are 
wishful thinking without analysis of the 
political obstacles to sensible policies (sen- 
sible, at least, to those who prefer to avert 
revolution). Nor does the book explore 
other current varieties of capitalism, such 
as the more egalitarian, consensual sys- 
tems of Scandinavia or Japan. It would 
have been salutary to know how these are 
responding to the forces of globalization, 
technological overreach, an ageing popu- 
lation and environmental stress. 

These existential pressures explain 
why all three books conclude that ‘busi- 
ness as usual’ in thinking about how to 
run an economy cannot continue. It is 
right to measure what societies actu- 
ally value, as Stiglitz and his co-authors 
(and I) argue. It is also right, as Soros 
asserts, that the intellectual framework 
of economics must adapt to a world 
ever more removed from a focus on 
individual choices. This trend is under 
way in economic research, but a radical 
rethink is unlikely there: the incentives 
of academia encourage conservatism and 
incremental progress. 

Better metrics and theories will not be 
enough to create a sustainable economic 
and social model. Or, they could — but 
only if they convince policymakers and 
the public to act differently. The future of 
capitalism is out of the hands of those who 
spend their time thinking about it. m 


Diane Coyle is Bennett Professor of Public 
Policy at the University of Cambridge, UK. 
e-mail: dc700@cam.ac.uk 


NEWIN 
PAPERBACK 


Highlights of this 
season’s releases. 


EPIDEMIOLOGY 


How pandemics shape 
social evolution 


Laura Spinney weighs up Frank Snowden’s sweeping 
history of the impact of infectious diseases on society. 


hen will we learn never to declare 
the end of anything? Only 
50 years ago, two prominent US 


universities closed their infectious-disease 
departments, sure that the problem they 
studied had been solved. Now, cases of 
measles and mumps are on the rise again in 
Europe and the United States, new infectious 
diseases are emerging at an unprecedented 
rate, and the threat of the next pandemic 
keeps philanthropist Bill Gates awake at night. 

So it’s a shame that to make this point, 
Epidemics and Society, Frank Snowden’s 
wide-ranging study on this rolling human 
reality, repeats the urban myth that in 1969, 
US surgeon-general William Stewart said, “It 
is time to close the book on infectious dis- 
eases, and declare the war against pestilence 
won.” Even though Stewart never said this, it’s 
clear that there was a pervasive, dangerously 
complacent attitude in the late 1960s. Inter- 
national public-health authorities were pre- 
dicting that pathogenic organisms, including 
the parasite that causes 
malaria, would be elim- 
inated by the end of 
the twentieth century. 
Snowden’s broader 
thesis is that infectious 
diseases have shaped 


SCAPEGOATING AND 


VIOLENCE 


HAVE ACCOMPANIED 


ee smallpox, malaria, 
‘Foidemis and city || the respiratory ill- 

al ness SARS, Ebola and 

) beyond. He rehashes 
the long history of 
scapegoating, vio- 
lence, mass hysteria 
and religiosity that 
have accompanied 
epidemics, but only 
to speculate on their 
longer-term social, 


Epidemics and 
Society: From the 


Black Death to the a. 

Present political and cultural 
FRANK M. SNOWDEN consequences. 

Yale University Press When cholera 
(2019) struck Paris in 1832 


— in an epidemic that 
eventually killed nearly 19,000 Parisians — a 
conspiracy theory spread that the unpopu- 
lar government under King Louis Philippe 
was poisoning wells with arsenic. The police 
and army were barely able to contain the vio- 
lence that ensued. The institutional memory 
of those events fuelled 
dread of the “dangerous 
classes”: poor people. 
That, Snowden argues, 
might help to explain 
why the two most 
egregious examples 


social evolution no less of class-based repres- 
powerfully than have E PT D E M | CS sion in the nineteenth 
wars, revolutions and 1 century also took place 
economic crises. in the French capital. 

It’s not a new mes- These were the violent 


sage, but it bears repeat- 

ing. Snowden, a historian at Yale University 
in New Haven, Connecticut, has assem- 
bled a vast amount of evidence, some the 
fruit of his own research. His global history 
spans more than a millennium of outbreaks, 
covering diseases from bubonic plague to 


LikeWar 


crushing of the 1848 
revolution and the bloody destruction of the 
Paris Commune, the revolutionary govern- 
ment that briefly ruled the city 23 years later. 

The synergy between wars and epidemics 
in shaping history has long been recognized. 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s nineteenth-century 


P. W. Singer & Emerson T. Brooking HOUGHTON MIFFLIN HARCOURT (2019) 


WAR As reports on politics and war flood social media, the medium itself is 


becoming weaponized: virality is valued over veracity. If you’re online, you 
inadvertently become part of the war. Warning that ‘you are what you share’, 


ay see ee defence specialists P. W. Singer and Emerson Brooking explore the real-world 
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and online geopolitical impacts of this conflict, and how to prepare ourselves 
for the next unprecedented threat. 
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imperial expansion westwards across the 
Atlantic Ocean was halted by yellow fever, 
which his army encountered in France’s 
Caribbean colony of Saint-Domingue (now 
Haiti). His eastern ambitions were thwarted 
by dysentery and typhus. (The typhus epi- 
demic that ravaged the Grande Armée 
during its retreat from Moscow might have 
prompted an unparalleled die-off by some 
measurements, as Snowden claims. But it 
was surely not in terms of “deaths per capita”) 


SECURITY THREAT 
An odd omission from the book is the 1918 
‘Spanish’ influenza pandemic, which over- 
lapped with the First World War and is esti- 
mated to have killed between 50 million and 
100 million people. Snowden might have felt 
that it garnered enough attention around 
its centenary. But a future flu pandemic is 
currently ranked among the leading threats 
to global security, and there has been sur- 
prisingly little research on the long-term 
consequences of the 1918 catastrophe. Fur- 
thermore, it might have been interesting to 
explore the possible links between that pan- 
demic and the ongoing epidemic of AIDS 
in South Africa, which the book does cover. 
There is evidence that white scapegoating 
of black South Africans in 1918 precipitated 
the first legislative steps towards apartheid. 
As Snowden discusses, by restricting the land 
available to people of colour, apartheid accel- 
erated the growth ofa migrant labour system 
that divided black families. It also encour- 
aged new forms of social and sexual behav- 
iour. Both developments, in turn, hastened 
the spread of AIDS once it arrived. Young 
men growing up away from their families, 
for instance, often developed standards of 
masculinity that promoted sexual conquest 
and violence; South Africa now has one of the 
highest rates of rape in the world (K. Naidoo 
S. Afr. Med. J. 103, 210-211; 2013). The 
crowning tragedy of these depressing events 
was President Thabo Mbeki’s endorsement, 
from 1999, of a US AIDS denialist’s theory 
that the disease is not caused by the HIV 
virus. That resulted in the avoidable deaths 
of an estimated halfa million South Africans. 
In the twenty-first century, we seem to be 
repeating many of the mistakes that triggered 
or exacerbated epidemics in the past. That is 
presumably why Snowden refers ominously 
to this century’s first major epidemics, of 


Venki Ramakrishnan ONEWORLD (2019) 

This scientific memoir by UK Nobel laureate and 
Royal Society president Venki Ramakrishnan is 
invitingly witty. He gives a frank account of the 

race to demystify the ribosome (the cell’s protein 
factory), and the highs and frustrations of scientific 
success (see G. Ferry Nature 561, 32; 2018). 


WIZARDS | Charles L. Adler PRINCETON UNIV. PRESS (2019) 


Physicist Charles Adler tracks his own field and 


ALI F NS maths through science-fiction tropes to separate 
the plausible from the impossible. The shape- 


shifting transfiguration spells in J. K. Rowling’s 


STARSHIPS ff 
eS Harry Potter series, for instance, pose problems 
related to conservation of mass. 
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SARS and Ebola, as “dress rehearsals”. 
Although many people espouse health 
care for all, our globalized economic 
system militates against it — because 
profits are rarely invested where they were 
extracted — and we still seem to think 
that borders will keep disease out, even 
though they never have. Since Snowden 
completed his book, the administra- 
tion of US President Donald Trump has 
announced that an immigrant’s chances 
of getting permanent residence will now 
be linked to the burden they put on the 
public purse — including health-care 
costs. That makes it more likely that 
recent arrivals will avoid doctors, and 
infectious diseases will go undetected. 

The starkest reminder that the battle is 
not won, however, is that only one infec- 
tious disease has been eradicated globally: 
smallpox. Others that those optimists of 
the 1960s thought would have vanished 
by now have been hard to dislodge — and 
could easily flare up again. The strife-rid- 
den Democratic Republic of the Congo 
is harbouring more than Ebola. There is 
also a measles outbreak, and a circulating 
strain of polio that mutated from the live, 
weakened one in the oral vaccine. There 
have been successful local disease eradi- 
cations, but they often came at a price. A 
sustained campaign of DDT application 
helped eliminate malaria from the Italian 
island of Sardinia by 1952, for example, 
but in 2001, the pesticide was banned 
globally under the Stockholm Conven- 
tion, after it was found to be dangerous 
to wildlife and the environment. 

For Snowden, the lesson from more 
than 50 years of such experiments — suc- 
cesses and failures — is that eradication is 
most likely to work when doctors, politi- 
cians, drugmakers, the media and citizens 
work together. Salus populi suprema lex, 
he reminds us: public health must be the 
highest law. He has preached that message 
to generations of Yale undergraduates, 
and repeats it in this book. The risk is only 
that he is preaching to the converted. m 


Laura Spinney is a science writer based 
in Paris. Her most recent book is Pale 
Rider: The Spanish Flu of 1918 and 
How it Changed the World. 

e-mail: Ifspinney@gmail.com 


Big Mind 


HISTORY OF TECHNOLOGY 


Shadowed light 


David E. Nye examines volumes on the complex history 
of lighting technologies and a great inventor. 


eyond steam engines and power 
Bees the Industrial Revolution 
spawned innovation in artificial light- 

ing — for city streets, lighthouses, railway 
carriages and mills. Incremental improve- 
ments, from whale oil to gas, kerosene and 
electric carbon-arc technology, culminated 
in 1879 in a practical incandescent light 
bulb created by prolific US inventor Thomas 
Edison. These advances were no straight- 
forward march of progress, as two books 
— Jeremy Zallen’s American Lucifers, and 
Edison by the late Edmund Morris — reveal. 
American Lucifers begins a century before 
Edisons birth, in 1750. Zallen, a historian, 
explores the human costs of artificial light- 
ing from then until 1890, concentrating on 


Geoff Mulgan PRINCETON UNIV. PRESS (2019) 


Innovation specialist Geoff Mulgan’s timely work 


draws on philosophy and computer science to 
explore collective intelligence: how combining 
human and technical abilities could help to 


tackle everyday problems, along with large-scale 


challenges in public health and climate change. 
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American Lucifers: The Dark History of 
Artificial Light, 1750-1865 

JEREMY ZALLEN 

Univ. North Carolina Press (2019) 


Edison 
EDMUND MORRIS 
Random House (2019) 


people producing and using fuel in the United 
States, and their links to South America, 
Britain and the Caribbean. Viewing energy in 
terms of class, he examines the fate of whalers, 
enslaved people distilling pine resin to make 
turpentine, children in match factories, petro- 
leum refiners and miners of coal and copper. 

The international networks he examines 
are convoluted. Jewish candle-makers in 


Dawn of The Code War 

John P Carlin & Garrett M. Graff PUBLICAFFAIRS (2019) 
This cautionary insider story by security strategist 
John Carlin and journalist Garrett Graff examines 
targeting of US interests in cyberspace. From 
election hacking to terrorist recruitment, they 
provide legal insight into the risky situation facing 
the United States online. 


Rhode Island, he argues, were culpable for 
the exploitation of workers who used their 
candles in Caribbean sugar plantations, New 
England cotton mills and Pennsylvania coal 
mines. Later, coal from those mines fed steam 
engines that powered electric lights. The can- 
dles themselves were made using either whale 
oil or tallow from livestock — cattle and hogs 
that “until the 1930s were mostly raised by 
farmers using kerosene lamps”. Zallen’s case 
studies also range over Argentinian slaugh- 
terhouses, phosphorus-match factories in 
Liverpool, UK, and a Montana copper mine. 

The benefits of artificial light get short 
shrift. The “whole electric edifice”, Zallen 
argues, was predicated on “a century of stead- 
ily industrializing slave labor” along with the 
exploitation of women and children who, 
although not enslaved, worked at best for 
starvation wages. Yet such assertions over- 
simplify. In the nineteenth century, real wages 
in the United States increased. Factories 
demanded literacy and numeracy, which is 
one reason children were compelled to attend 
school. Nor is women’s history during this era 
one purely of exploitation and “rigid expecta- 
tions’, as the spread of women’ colleges and 
the growing suffrage movement reveal. 

In arguing that electrification was danger- 
ous for miners, Zallen fails to acknowledge 
that, after around 1890, electric light proved 
safer in mines than candles. Electric-fan ven- 
tilation removed explosive gases, and alarms 
and telephones improved safety. But such 
technologies did not necessarily raise wages, 
and they did lead to redundancies. 

Zallen is right to stress the human costs 
of resource extraction and to see technolo- 
gies as ideological by implication and often 
oppressive in use. Energy historians need to 
integrate labour with invention and entre- 
preneurship, and American Lucifers con- 
tributes valuable perspectives. However, this 
well-written work comes close to reducing a 
complex transition between energy regimes 
into a simpler story of class struggle. 

The packed narrative shows that the 
mid-nineteenth-century world into which 
Edison was born was not simply a prelude 
to electrification. But Zallen mistakenly dis- 
misses the inventor as an “electric booster’, 
when he was actually well acquainted with the 
energy world of candles, coal and class con- 
flict. Morris's view of Edison is more nuanced. 
Known for his trilogy on US president 


Theodore Roosevelt, Morris follows an unu- 
sual chronology, proceeding in reverse from 
Edison's death in 1931. Thus, Edison’s final 
three decades, when important inventions 
tapered off, precede his spectacular triumphs. 
Born in 1847 in rural Ohio, and moving to 
Michigan as a child, Edison had little school- 
ing before he became a telegrapher at 15. He 
learnt how the telegraphy system worked, 
and became an inventor, ultimately based in 
New Jersey. At 30, he had improved telegra- 
phy, the telephone and the microphone, and 
startled the world with the phonograph. By 
1882, he and his collaborators had devel- 
oped the electric bulb and the still-familiar 
electricity-distribution system of dynamos, 
wiring, fuses, sockets and wall switches. 
Electric lighting outshone gas first in city 


ELECTRIFICATION HAS 


PROVED ABOON 


BUT SPURRED 
RESOURCE 
EXTRACTION AND 


GLOBAL 
WARMING. 


centres, stock exchanges, railway stations and 
prominent buildings; by 1910, it dominated 
street lighting. By 1940, it was on its way to 
today’s vast, energy-guzzling infrastruc- 
ture. Morris, an engaging writer with an eye 
for details, explains the inventions clearly, 
including lesser-known technologies such 
as the 1877 translating embosser, which sped 
up telegraphic transmission. Perhaps Edison's 
greatest invention was the first US industrial 
research lab, in West Orange, New Jersey. 
From 1886, this developed motion-picture 
equipment and a film studio; improved 
batteries, iron mining, cement production 
and phonograph recording; and found that 
a weed, goldenrod (Solidago leavenworthii), 
could be a domestic source of rubber. 
Edison — twice married and a conflicted 
father to six children — was more devoted 
to the lab than to domestic life. Invention 
was a collective process, as the thousands of 
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collaborative notebooks held at West Orange 
attest. His relationships with pioneering elec- 
trical engineer William Hammer, his chief 
experimental assistant Charles Batchelor, and 
others were essential to Edison's success, but 
in later life he became more of a loner. 

Like many inventors, he proved poor 
at business. Like many a self-made man, 
he had little sympathy for workers in the 
difficult 1890s. And like many founding 
entrepreneurs, he resisted delegation. At his 
death, his famous laboratory was left mori- 
bund and leaderless. Edison had long since 
lost control or even partial ownership of his 
electric-light interests, which financiers sub- 
merged in the General Electric company. He 
let major inventions, such as the phonograph 
and motion pictures, languish, but poured 
resources into quixotic projects — notably, a 
New Jersey iron mine, to the despair of fam- 
ily and associates. By telling Edison's story in 
reverse, Morris downplays these accumulated 
failings, in a riches-to-rags narrative that 
explores how individual creativity emerges. 

Morris's treatment is detailed but flawed. 
Edison’s relationship with the US car magnate 
Henry Ford was more important than Morris 
credits: both grew up in the hinterlands of 
Detroit, Michigan, and they held similar con- 
victions. Edison's racism is only gingerly men- 
tioned. Some fascinating letters to Edison, 
including several from the escape artist Harry 
Houdini, might have been included. But, 
faced with five million pages of documents, 
Morris had to omit much. The structure also 
inhibits retrospective summaries. 

Electrification has proved a boon — but 
spurred resource extraction, light pollution 
and global warming. As we face another great 
transition, from fossil fuels to alternative ener- 
gies, Zallen’s narrative is timely — echoing in 
the high human and environmental costs of 
dramas playing out in Nigerian oilfields and 
the smog of Indian cities. Meanwhile, Morris's 
portrait of an energy revolution that was 
eagerly embraced, yet took more than halfa 
century, leaves us hoping that rendering Edi- 
son’s system sustainable will not take as long. m 


David E. Nye is professor of US history 
at the University of Southern Denmark 
in Odense. His publications include 
Electrifying America, When the Lights 
Went Out and American Illuminations. 
e-mail: nye@sdu.dk 


Not All Dead White Men 

Donna Zuckerberg HARVARD UNIV. PRESS (2019) 
With the proliferation of anti-feminist rhetoric 
online, the extreme right is using ancient 
philosophy to boost its credibility. As Stoic ethics 
moves from lecture halls to Reddit, classicist 


Donna Zuckerberg exposes this misappropriation, 
meant to enforce the concept of male superiority. 


Origins of Darwin’s Evolution 

J. David Archibald COLUMBIA UNIV. PRESS (2019) 
Biologist David Archibald examines an unsung 
hero of Charles Darwin’s evolutionary theory: 
historical biogeography, the natural history of 
species in time and place. Archibald invites us to 


enrich our understanding through Darwin’s ideas 


on species evolution in different regions. 
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The ocean re-imagined 


Two books offer urgent takes on the state of the seas. Boris Worm lauds both. 


na calm day, the ocean can resemble 
() avast mirror. Peering over the side 

of a boat, we might see ourselves 
reflected; what lies beneath is hidden. 

In Neptunes Laboratory, environmental 
historian Antony Adler takes this observa- 
tion as a leitmotif. The ocean, he writes, is 
“an ideal screen for human projections of fear 
and hope”. In his entertaining, readable his- 
tory of marine science, the author shows how 
humanity’s fundamental ignorance about 
the sea has often fed fantastical ideas of it as 
saviour, battlefield, playground, storehouse, 
angry beast or hapless victim. Throughout, 
he reminds us, we have struggled to see 
Earth’s oceanic reaches for what they truly 
are: the face of our changing planet. 

That recognition of a rapidly, irrevers- 
ibly altering ocean permeates every page 
of Callum Roberts’s scientific memoir, 
Reef Life. He takes a deep dive into his own 
four-decade career as a marine ecologist, 
chronicling the splendour, complexity and 
vulnerability of coral reefs. Both books left 
me with a sense of urgency about the ocean's 
perilous state, but also with renewed hope 
that we have reached a turning point in our 
collective relationship with it. 

Through his eventful tale, Adler recounts 
how scientific inquiry into the ocean began 
in earnest less than 200 years ago, and how 
the findings of myriad individuals gradu- 
ally coalesced into an interdisciplinary field: 
oceanography. Adler discusses many colour- 
ful personalities. For instance, the “Prince 
of Ocean Science” — Albert I of Monaco — 
funded the early expansion of oceanography 
in Europe in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. And French under-sea 
explorer Jacques Cousteau popularized the 
ocean through film and television. 

Two opposing trends feature in Neptune's 
Laboratory. On the one hand, marine 
scientists such as Albert I have often worked 
hard to forge international collaborations, 
recognizing the ocean as acommon good 


Physics and Dance 
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Emily Coates & Sarah Demers YALE UNIV. PRESS (2019) 
New York City Ballet dancer Emily Coates and 
CERN physicist Sarah Demers interweave } 
science and choreographic research in this 

unique study. That fusion, they show, can enrich 
understanding of both fields. An insightful pas de 


Neptune’s Laboratory: Fantasy, Fear, and 
Science at Sea 


Harvard University Press (2019) 


Reef Life: An underwater memoir 


Profile (2019) 


without clear boundaries, too large for any 
one nation to grasp. Others have tended 
towards nationalism and parochialism, 
seeking to carve up the ocean for political, 
economic or military gain. One such was 
US mechanical engineer Carroll Livingston 
Riker. In 1912, he unsuccessfully lobbied the 
US Congress to spend US$190 million on a 
320-kilometre jetty, intended to redirect the 
Labrador Current and Gulf Stream, warm- 
ing the Arctic to produce ice-free harbours. 


A RICHER CONTEXT 

Personally, I found Adler’s study 
enlightening. I have rarely seen the history of 
oceanography taught in any comprehensive 
way in marine-science classes, either ones I 
have taken or those I have given. Reading 
the book, I came to see my own journey as 
a marine scientist in a much richer context, 
tightly interwoven with the personalities, 
philosophies and storylines that dominate 
the field’s history. 

Of particular resonance, for example, is 
the transformation in our understanding of 
oceanic limits over the past 150 years. All too 
recently seen as an inexhaustible, boundless 
resource — bolted to the hubristic sense that 
the ‘seven seas’ could be controlled and con- 
quered — Earth's ocean ecosystems are now 
being recognized as fragile and in decline. 
More than 90% of fish stocks are fully or 
overexploited, and climate change is com- 
promising the ocean’s oxygen supply and 
productivity. Adler quotes oceanographer 
Sylvia Earle: “nothing else will matter if we 
fail to protect the ocean. Our fate and the 
ocean's are one.” 


a 


deux between physics and ballet. = ) 
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That final narrative and call to action 
largely dominates Roberts's Reef Life. This 
is a deeply personal journey of a marine sci- 
entist and conservationist whose working 
life takes place in the oceans of the Anthro- 
pocene — the geological epoch proposed 
to mark humanity’s dominant impact on 
planet Earth. Throughout his travels, from 
the Red Sea and the Gulf to remote atolls in 
the Pacific, Roberts witnesses the slow disin- 
tegration of coral reefs from the combined 
impacts of land-based pollution, habitat 
destruction, overfishing and ocean warming. 

Casting coral reefs as a canary in the coal 
mine, Roberts warns of the transformative 
effects of climate change and other human 
stressors on oceans. Part odyssey, part 
‘Reef Ecology 101; Robert's witty and vivid 
descriptions of the underwater world are 
meshed with the most up-to-date findings, 
which suggest that “reefs cannot be climate- 
proofed and they can’t hide from climate 
change”. Without drastic emissions reduc- 
tions, we are indeed facing a world without 
coral. 


BATTERED REEFS 

Some of his imagery is haunting. He 
compares the battered and bleached reefs 
he has witnessed through his career to 
ailing parents gradually robbed “of mobil- 
ity, independence and even dignity”. I can 
relate to Roberts's painful transition from 
bright-eyed student fascinated by marine 
biodiversity to chronicler of decline and 
advocate for a saner relationship with the 
sea. Many in our field have watched what we 
love disappear before our eyes, but few have 
recounted it in such a public way. 

Both books reveal geographical 
limitations. Neptunes Laboratory is almost 
exclusively set in Britain, France and the 
United States. Yet Adler points out that 
Russia's marine-science history is understud- 
ied and underappreciated, partly because 
much of it happened under a veil of secrecy 


Plundered Skulls and Stolen Spirits 

Chip Colwell UNIV. CHICAGO PRESS (2019) 

The fight to reclaim Native American culture 
goes on. Here, curator Chip Colwell sensitively 
explores repatriation of human remains held 
in museum collections, including the scalp of a 
Native American murdered by the US Army in 
Colorado’s 1864 Sand Creek massacre. 


during the cold war. Likewise, members of 
non-European maritime cultures including 
Polynesians and Inuit people have long built 
a deep understanding of the ocean, and 
framed their relationship to it in different, 
and possibly more holistic ways, but these 
are not mentioned here. 

And in Reef Life, Roberts’s global travels 
are viewed very much through his own cul- 
tural lens. There is little perspective on the 
lives and views of the local people who are 
most affected by the changes he chronicles. 

Yet these books both offer a valuable 
reminder that we are at a crossroads in our 
collective relationship to world oceans. 
Humanity now has an unprecedented aware- 
ness of what the ocean does for us, such as 
regulating Earth’s climate though heat 


NOTHING ELSE WILL 


MATTER 


IF WE FAIL TO 


PROTECT 


THE 


OCEAN. 


absorption and carbon sequestration. At the 
same time, we increasingly understand how 
human impact is disrupting ocean systems 
and threatening the abundance of ocean 
life. With that understanding comes the 


opportunity to allow marine ecosystems to 
recover, as detailed, for example, in the 14th 
United Nations Sustainable Development 
Goal, ‘Life Below Water’. 

I wondered, after reading Neptune’s 
Laboratory and Reef Life, whether we are 
on the cusp of re-imagining the ocean once 
more when we dive through that mirroring 
surface to comprehend its depths. As marine 
scientists Jane Lubchenco and Steven Gaines 
(Science 364, 911-912; 2019) have put it: 
“The ocean is not too big to fail, nor is it too 
big to fix. It is too big to ignore.” = 


Boris Worm is a marine ecologist and 
Killam Research Professor at Dalhousie 
University in Halifax, Canada. 

e-mail: boris. worm@dal.ca 


To Repair The World 

Paul Farmer UNIV. CALIFORNIA PRESS (2019) 
This heartfelt manifesto calls for the next 
generation to tackle challenges ranging from 
climate change and health-care access to 
essential human rights. With humour and 
passion, medical anthropologist Paul Farmer 
advocates a cure for society and the planet. 


Power Up 

Matthew Lane PRINCETON UNIV. PRESS (2019) 
Passionately nerdy mathematician Matthew 
Lane reveals how video games could be useful 
teaching aids. He explores the not-so-hidden 
maths in the classics — for example, using Mario 
Kart turtle shells to elucidate the study of pursuit 
and evasion trajectories. Enlightening. 
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Putting the ‘Il’ in science 


Chris Lintott’s chronicle of the booming citizen-science 
project Zooniverse is inspirational, finds Michael West. 


itizen science is booming. Today, 
anyone with a computer or a smart- 
phone can participate in research 
in astronomy, oceanography, medicine, 
zoology and beyond. With such studies 
no longer the exclusive realm of an elite 
few, communities of amateur and profes- 
sional scientists have joined together to 


democratize the discipline, harnessing 
mutual enthusiasm and collective wisdom 
to gather and analyse data. 

As a research tool, crowdsourcing is 
nothing new. Charles Darwin main- 
tained a voluminous correspondence 
with fellow naturalists and lay enthusi- 
asts in the Victorian era. For more than a 


a century, the US-based 
National Audubon 
Society has relied on 
an army of volunteers 
to count birds across 
North America each 
December. And since 
1911, the American 
Association of Vari- 
able Star Observers 


CHRIS LINTOTT 4 


The Crowd and in Cambridge, 
the Cosmos: Massachusetts, has 
Adventures in the ‘sted q 
7oaniverse enlisted a networ 

CHRIS LINTOTT of predominantly 
Oxford University Press amateur astrono- 


(2019) mers to collect nearly 

40 million observa- 
tions of stars that have fluctuating bright- 
ness. That endeavour has provided valuable 
insights into stellar lifecycles and distances 
to galaxies. SETI@home, launched in 1999, 
meanwhile uses the idle time on millions of 
home computers to search for radio signals 
from extraterrestrial civilizations. 

In recent years we've seen an explosion in 
new opportunities, in fields such as cetology, 
linguistics and space archaeology. The 
SciStarter website (https://scistarter.org), 
for example, currently aggregates thousands 
of citizen-science projects and events from 
around the world. 

One researcher who has been at the 
forefront of the phenomenon for more 
than a decade is Chris Lintott, professor of 
astrophysics at the University of Oxford, 
UK, and a presenter of The Sky at Night, 
the BBC’s monthly astronomy television 
show. In his new book, The Crowd and the 
Cosmos, Lintott tells the story of the most 
ambitious, successful citizen-scientist 
initiative so far: Zooniverse, which boasts 
1.6 million registered users. Through its 
platform, people can, in effect, become 
research assistants to scientists working on 
projects in a profusion of fields. What these 
have in common are large quantities of data 
and a need for human eyes, ears and brains 
to help make sense of them. 

Zooniverse emerged from the success of 
Galaxy Zoo, Lintott’s first citizen-science 
venture. In 2007, faced with the daunting task 
of classifying millions of galaxies imaged by 
the Sloan Digital Sky Survey telescope in New 
Mexico, Lintott and colleagues solicited help 
through a brief slot on BBC Radio’s morning 


Ariel Ezrachi & Maurice E. Stucke HARVARD 

UNIV. PRESS (2019) 

From price-comparison algorithms to phone 
operating systems, technology has altered 
competitive commerce. Lawyers Ariel Ezrachi 
and Maurice E. Stucke question the democratic 
consequences of this dual-edged power. 


Persi Diaconis & Brian Skyrms PRINCETON 

UNIV. PRESS (2019) 

Philosopher Brian Skyrms and mathematician 
Persi Diaconis weave the foundations of 
probability with economics and history in this 
engrossing discourse. A must-read for anyone 
interested in the dissection of probability. 
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current-affairs programme. The response was 
beyond anyone's wildest dreams. Within a few 
days, volunteers were classifying 70,000 gal- 
axies every hour on their own computers. 

One of Lintott’s key messages is that citizen 
science is much more than free labour. Many 
such projects exploit the human brain’s ability 
to recognize patterns, or to spot unusual fea- 
tures in data that even the most sophisticated 
computer algorithms can miss. Collabora- 
tions between professional and amateur 
researchers also increase public understand- 
ing of science, and have produced a growing 
list of publications in peer-reviewed jour- 
nals. The first Galaxy Zoo paper, released in 
2008, has been cited in more than 500 other 
astronomy papers (C. J. Lintott et al. Preprint 
at https://arxiv.org/abs/0804.4483; 2008). 
Reef Life Survey, a citizen-science project 
that engages recreational divers around the 
world to monitor biodiversity in coral reefs, 
has produced nearly 60 peer-reviewed papers 
so far, including 5 in this journal. 

Citizen scientists have also made 
serendipitous discoveries on their own. In 
2007, for example, Dutch school teacher 
Hanny van Arkel stumbled upon a mysteri- 
ous green blob in an image she was examining 
for Galaxy Zoo. This unusual object, which 
became known as Hanny’s Voorwerp (Dutch 
for ‘Hanny’s thingy’), is now thought to bea 
giant cloud of gas illuminated by a powerful 
blast from a supermassive black hole in the 
neighbouring galaxy IC 2497. 

Zooniverse, as Lintott shows, hugely 
expands the field of investigation. Penguin 
Watch, for example, invites volunteers 
to monitor the rise and fall of Antarctic 
penguin populations by counting birds 
photographed by a network of automated 
cameras. Snapshot Serengeti uses a similar 
approach to study animal ecosystems 


revealed by millions of photographs taken 
with motion-sensitive cameras through- 
out Tanzania's Serengeti National Park. 
The Space Warps project invites armchair 
astronomers to search for rare but spectacu- 
lar gravitational lenses, created when gravity 
distorts images of faraway galaxies. These act 
like enormous funhouse mirrors to produce 
optical illusions on the grandest scale. 
Lintott is not the first to write about this 
topic. Caren Cooper's 2016 Citizen Science, 
for example, was illuminating. However, it is 
hard to imagine anyone more qualified than 
Lintott — a veteran of the citizen-science 
trenches — to give an insightful perspec- 


WITHIN A FEW DAYS, 


VOLUNTEERS 


WERE CLASSIFYING 
70,000 GALAXIES 


EVERY HOUR 


ON THEIR OWN 


COMPUTERS. 


tive. And he does so both accessibly and 
engagingly. There is a flavour of Bill Bryson’s 
breezy erudition in A Short History of Nearly 
Everything (2003), although the book does 
ramble in places. Overall, however, Lintott 
deftly interweaves personal experience and 
more philosophical ruminations on public 
participation in science. 

What of the future of citizen science? 
Astronomy, once photon-starved, will soon 
be awash in 15-30 terabytes of new data 


AUTUMN BOOKS eeiiiianyy 


nightly from the Large Synoptic Survey 
Telescope in northern Chile, triggering 
myriad follow-up observations. Other 
fields face similar challenges coping with 
an ever-faster flow of data. Genomic 
researchers are both blessed and burdened 
by a deluge of data emanating from hugely 
accelerated sequencing. And remote-sensing 
observations by a growing armada of satel- 
lites, such as the joint European—Japanese 
EarthCARE mission scheduled for launch 
in 2021, will map and measure our planet's 
surface as never before over the next decade. 
Although increasingly powerful computers 
and artificial intelligence can help to analyse 
the data tsunamis, they won't make citizen 
scientists obsolete any time soon. 
Scrutinizing Earth's surface is one thing; 
having an impact on the future of the planet 
and its people is another. Can citizen science 
change the world? Maybe. From monitor- 
ing flower production by plants as a gauge 
of climate change to analysing brain scans 
in the quest to find the cause of Alzheimer’s 
disease, lay researchers are actively 
improving lives globally. Just days after 
Hurricane Dorian devastated the Bahamas 
in late August, a new Zooniverse project was 
already helping rescue efforts as volunteers 
identified damage visible in satellite images. 
Moreover, as Lintott reminds us, this great 
public venture is helping to foster a more sci- 
entifically literate society, and empowering a 
new generation of scientists. Not bad for a free 
app that you can download to your phone. = 


Michael West is Deputy Director for Science 
at Lowell Observatory in Flagstaff, Arizona, 
USA. He is also Secretary of the International 
Astronomical Union's commission on 
Communicating Astronomy with the Public. 
e-mail: mwest@lowell.edu 


From bomb to Moon 


Angela N. H. Creager is inspired by the life of the Nobel laureate who discovered deuterium. 


fter witnessing the 1945 Trinity 
Amenont test, the theoretical 
physicist J. Robert Oppenheimer 
recalled Hindu scripture: “Now Iam become 
Death, the destroyer of worlds.” Although 
this is often interpreted as admitting moral 
culpability on the part of the Manhattan 
Project’s scientific director, Oppenheimer 
remained a central player in the nuclear- 
weapons establishment until he lost his 
security clearance in the mid-1950s. 
Harold Urey also worked for the 
Manhattan Project. But by contrast, the 


Nobel-prizewinning chemist distanced 
himself from nuclear weapons development 
after the war. His search for science beyond 
defence work prompted a shift into study- 
ing the origins of life and lunar geology. 
Now, the absorbing biography The Life and 
Science of Harold C. Urey by science histo- 
rian Matthew Shindell uses the researcher’s 
life to show how a conscientious chemist 
navigated the cold war. 

Shindell argues that Urey’s pious upbring- 
ing underpinned his convictions about the 
dangers of a nuclear arms race, and his 


commitment to research integrity. Urey grew 
up a minister's son in a poor Indiana farming 
family belonging to a plain-living Protestant 
sect, the Church of the Brethren. Progress- 
ing through increasingly diverse educational 
environments, culminating in a PhD at the 
University of California, Berkeley, Urey 
became self-conscious about the zealousness 
of his family’s faith. He also found the path to 
a cosmopolitan, middle-class life. 

In the 1920s, Urey was among a small 
group of chemists who collaborated closely 
with physicists. Working at Niels Bohr’s 
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Institute for Theoretical Physics at the 
University of Copenhagen, he kept abreast 
of developments in quantum mechanics. 
There, and on travels in Germany, he met 
the likes of Werner Heisenberg, Wolfgang 
Pauli and Albert Einstein. But Urey decided 
he lacked the mathematical skills to make 
theoretical advances in quantum chemistry. 
Moving back to the United States, he started 
both a family and an academic career. 

At Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore, Maryland, and later at 
Columbia University in New York 
City, Urey taught quantum mechan- 
ics to chemists, while setting out 
on the trail that led him to deute- 
rium. In 1931, he discovered this 
isotope of hydrogen. Predicted on 
the basis of work by Bohr, Fred- 
erick Soddy, and J. J. Thomson, 
its existence had been doubted 
by many chemists and physicists. 
Urey’s identification won him 
the Nobel three years later. By this 
time, he had also co-authored one 
of the first texts in English on quan- 
tum mechanics as applied to molecu- 
lar systems, the 1930 Atoms, Quanta 
and Molecules. 

Urey’s continuing work on stable isotopes 
of other chemical elements, such as nitrogen 
and oxygen, led to important applications 
in biochemistry and geochemistry, includ- 
ing the pioneering use of isotopic labels to 
study metabolic pathways. Living in New 
York also led Urey to political liberalism. He 
became aware of the anti-Semitism affect- 
ing Jewish scientists, and the lack of oppor- 
tunities for women scientists. A generous 
mentor, he shared his Nobel prize money 
with two collaborators, and split a grant he 
had been awarded with the young Isidor 
Rabi (who later discovered nuclear magnetic 
resonance). 


MANHATTAN TRANSFER 
The Second World War changed Urey’s 
life, as it did those of most physical scien- 
tists and researchers in many countries. His 
expertise in isotopes made him valuable 
to the Manhattan Project. Here, he even- 
tually headed a massive team of scientists 
and engineers working on the separation 
of uranium isotopes using gaseous diffu- 
sion methods. However, he was ill-suited to 
the pressure of managing this technologi- 
cally complex and cumbersome project, and 
Leslie Groves — the project's overall direc- 
tor — regarded him with suspicion. Even 
before the war’s end, Urey became deeply 
disenchanted with working for the military. 
After the war, Urey used his laureate status 
to voice alarm about the prospect of nuclear 
warfare. He backed international control 
through world government as a way to con- 
trol the military future of atomic energy. 
This was not a radical view in 1946; it was 


advanced in the US government’s Report 
on the International Control of Atomic 
Energy, much of which had been drafted by 
Oppenheimer. 

However, when the Soviet Union refused 
this plan for international control, which 


AFTER THE WAR, UREY 
USED HIS LAUREATE 
STATUS TO 
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WARFARE. 


preserved the US atomic monopoly, 
advocates of world government found 
their loyalty as citizens questioned. In 1946, 
Urey was attacked by J. Parnell Thomas 
(who would go on to 
head the House Un- 
American Activities 
Committee) for being 
“one-world-minded’, 
and not sufficiently 
patriotic. The FBI 
also investigated 
Urey, claiming that 
he belonged to sev- 
eral communist front 


The Life and pati 

. organizations. 
Science of Harold 8 , 
C. Urey Over this harrow- 
MATTHEWSHINDELL ing period, Urey lost 
University of Chicago faith in the ability 
Press (2019) of modern secular 
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society to manage the new threats of the 
atomic age. Although he had long aban- 
doned his parents’ religion, he began to 
argue that Judaeo-Christianity was key 
to democracy. He attributed the success 
of science itself, with its commitments to 
honesty and credit, to religious ethics. 

In the late 1940s, Urey used his expertise 
in mass spectrometry to begin work in geo- 
chemistry, and then in planetary science. It 
was a way to escape the orbit of the nuclear 
weapons establishment (although he still 
advised the US Atomic Energy Com- 
mission). With chemistry graduate 
Stanley Miller, he tested hypoth- 

eses on the origins of life by Soviet 
biochemist Alexander Oparin and 
biologist J. B. S. Haldane, and suc- 
cessfully produced amino acids 
by sparking a solution of water, 
methane, ammonia and hydro- 
gen. In 1952, Urey published The 
Planets, a chemical treatise on the 
formation of the Solar System. 


LUNAR QUEST 
Urey became influential during 
the early days of NASA, formed after 
the 1957 launch of the Soviet satellite 
Sputnik, offering the agency persuasive rea- 
sons to prioritize exploration of the Moon 
over other bodies. In 1969, he analysed 
lunar rocks collected during the Apollo 
11 mission, which supported his theory of 
the Moon’s common origin with Earth. He 
wanted the well-funded agency to test theo- 
ries about the origins of the Solar System 
— experimentation beyond the reach of 
individual university scientists. Despite 
his influence, he was disappointed in this: 
NASA focused on crewed space exploration 
over questions of cosmogony. This last, frus- 
trating chapter of Urey’s life sheds light on 
the politics of mission-oriented research, in 
which popular interest or government pri- 
orities can take precedence over scientific 
questions. 

Shindell keeps a tight focus on his 
biographical subject throughout the book. 
At times, the reader might wish that he 
had panned out a little more, to sketch the 
landscape of US cultural life in Urey’s era, or 
comment on how the space race fitted within 
the global cold war. But this fine biography 
wonderfully shows how Urey’s scientific con- 
tributions led chemistry in new directions, 
including to the Moon — and, in depicting 
the life ofa leading scientist, Shindell probes 
the complex interplay of faith, values and 
politics in the United States. = 


Angela N. H. Creager is Thomas M. Siebel 
Professor in the History of Science at 
Princeton University in New Jersey. Her 
latest book is Life Atomic: A History of 
Radioisotopes in Science and Medicine. 
e-mail: creager@princeton.edu 
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Students having to 
lead is shameful 


The efforts of Amy Orben and 
other young researchers to fight 
the perverse incentives that 
dominate science right now are 
all the more impressive because 
these scientists are at the most 
vulnerable point of their careers 
(Nature 573, 465; 2019). And, 
just as it’s shameful that teenagers 
have to lead international 
action against the climate crisis, 
students and new postdocs 
should not have to spearhead 
these efforts. 

Top-down pressure to improve 
research practice is needed. In 
my experience, even the smallest 
mandate from funders, publishers 
or performance assessors boosts 
incentive. Evaluators of research 
quality should openly declare 
how they measure a study’s rigour 
and how that rigour contributes 
to quality scores. And funders 
should insist that institutions sign 
the San Francisco Declaration on 
Research Assessment, commonly 
known as DORA. 

For their part, prestigious 
journals need to be more willing 
to accept registered reports and 
direct replications of studies they 
have published. And publication 
of the code and syntax behind 
analyses in manuscripts should be 
obligatory across all journals. 

These are not radical proposals. 
Any one of them would reinforce 
trustworthiness in science. 
Jessica Butler University of 
Aberdeen, UK. 
jessicabutler@abdn.ac.uk 


More injustice for 
small island states 


A statistical loophole is stopping 
research funding from getting to 
small island states — among the 
most vulnerable to climate change 
and among the least culpable for 
it. By contrast, international aid 
after disasters such as that caused 
by Hurricane Dorian (go.nature. 
com/33eggxt) can be swift and 
forthcoming. 

In general, funders that 
provide aid and development 


use gross national income 

per capita as the sole measure 
ofa country’s development 
(go.nature.com/35djbd8). 
Countries with small 
populations, including the 
small island states, are therefore 
unlikely to appear on the list 

of nations eligible to receive 
aid, compiled for “statistical 
purposes” by the Development 
Assistance Committee (DAC) of 
the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 
(OECD). 

Although the OECD 
specifically states that the DAC 
list is “not designed as guidance 
for aid or other preferential 
treatment’, several UK research 
funders, for example, do use 
the DAC list to determine 
the eligibility of countries 
in research partnerships 
(go.nature.com/3jq92mm). 

The solution is to include the 
official United Nations list of 
small island developing states 
(go.nature.com/2ab2xhf) as 
eligible partners in research and 
development programmes. 
Nicholas Higgs Cape Eleuthera 
Institute, Rock Sound, 

The Bahamas. 
nickhiggs@ceibahamas.org 


A first for African 
neuroscience 


A new institute for neuroscience, 
the first of its kind in Africa, 

has opened at South Africa’s 
University of Cape Town 
(go.nature.com/2rmijjpc). Its aim 
is to meet one neglected aspect 
of the projected health challenge 
ofa growing population, namely 
illnesses of the brain and mind. 
The entire continent has just nine 
mental-health professionals for 
every 100,000 people (go.nature. 
com/35n1af)). 

The institute will focus on 
conditions that are of the highest 
priority for Africa. One example 
is the surge in the number of 
children with brain infections 
caused by HIV and tuberculosis. 
And an improved understanding 
of brain development and health 
should help to inform strategies 


to maximize Africa’s economic 
potential. 

Cape Town’s Neuroscience 
Institute promises to be an 
African centre of excellence, 
supported by scientists and 
clinicians from different 
fields. It will help to spread 
advances in the neurosciences 
across sub-Saharan Africa by 
acting as a nexus for training 
and collaboration through 
established networks such as the 
African Academy of Sciences 
(see also J. M. Wilmshurst et al. 
Pediatrics 137, e20152741; 2016). 
A. Graham Fieggen* University 
of Cape Town, South Africa. 
graham. fieggen@uct.ac.za 
*On behalf of 4 correspondents; 
see go.nature.com/2nyzbsu. 


A research dream is 
crushed by politics 


Yachay Tech, in Urcuqui, was 
founded as Ecuador's first 
research-intensive university in 
2012 (go.nature.com/2mmabpr). 
Once seen as an ambitious means 
of advancing a small emerging 
country, the university now seems 
to have followed a trend pervasive 
in Latin America: it has become 
primarily a teaching institution. 

I was appointed as the 
university's vice-chancellor 
for research and innovation in 
2016. I can attest to the hope of 
Ecuadorians from all walks of 
life that Yachay Tech would better 
their country’s economy, and 
the lives of its people, through 
state-of-the-art higher education 
informed by research. Students 
were enthralled by the prospect of 
learning at a research institution 
of international calibre, and of 
engaging in research themselves 
(see C. Castillo-Chavez et al. 
Science 357, 881; 2017). 

This optimism has been 
beaten down by the headwinds 
of political meddling. Fractious 
partisan politics and financial 
constraints are compounded bya 
conspicuous lack of support from 
other important institutions and 
ministries. The incompetence 
of planners and builders for the 
City of Knowledge Yachay, where 


Yachay Tech is sited, is adding to 
the frustration. 

I call on academics, politicians 
and concerned citizens to lend 
their weight to the development 
of research universities in 
emerging countries. These 
institutions need autonomy, 
national financial support, 
commitment to world standards 
of excellence and ethics — 
and freedom from political 
interference. 

Juergen Reichardt Australian 
Institute of Tropical Health and 
Medicine, James Cook University, 
Smithfield, Australia. 
juergen.reichardt@jcu.edu.au 


Citation doping not 
for Italy’s elites 


Factors other than citation doping 
could have contributed to the 
recent rise in the number of 
Italians among the 100,000 most 
highly cited scientists (see Nature 
http://doi.org/dcgj; 2019). 

Of the 100,000 most highly 
cited scientists in the database 
compiled by John Ioannidis 
et al. (PLoS Biol. http://doi.org/ 
gf6ckr; 2019), including some 
2,000 Italians, we found that the 
proportion using self-citation 
to boost their research impact 
was probably only 2% (see 
P. DAntuono and M. Ciavarella 
Preprint at https://arxiv.org/ 
abs/1910.02948v1; 2019). The 
practice seems to be more 
common among early-career 
scientists who are otherwise less 
frequently cited. 

ANVUR, the Italian agency for 
research evaluation (go.nature. 
com/2kwu5jj), should in our view 
exclude self-citations from future 
evaluations, to avoid this ‘noise’ 

We consider that the jump 
in the number of Italians in 
the 100,000 most highly cited 
researchers is a symptom of 
the overall health of the Italian 
research system. It underscores 
the positive effect of introducing 
ANVUR in 2006. 

Pietro D’Antuono, Michele 
Ciavarella Polytechnic University 
of Bari, Italy. 

mciava@poliba.it 
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NEWS & VIEWS 


The smoke clears over diabetes 


The discovery of a signalling axis that connects nicotine responses in the brain with glucose metabolism by the pancreas 
sheds light on why cigarette smoking increases the risk of diabetes. SEE ARTICLE P.372 


GIUSEPPE BRUSCHETTA & SABRINA DIANO 


ne of the many dangers of smoking is 
() an increased risk of diabetes, because 

nicotine uptake leads to altered glu- 
cose metabolism and increased blood sugar 
levels'*. A group of neurons activated by nico- 
tine is located in the brain’s medial habenula 
(mHb) region; they are characterized by 
expression of nicotine acetylcholine receptor 
(nAChR) proteins’. These neurons promote 
aversive responses to nicotine, but until now, 
no one knew whether they also control the dia- 
betes-associated effects of smoking — and if 
so, how. On page 372, Duncan et al.° identify a 
signalling pathway that links nAChR-express- 
ing neurons and blood-glucose regulation by 
the pancreas. It involves a diabetes-associated 
transcription factor, TCF7L2. 

TCF7L2 is part ofa signalling pathway’ that 
regulates the production and secretion of the 
hormone glucagon-like peptide 1 (GLP-1). 
GLP-1 promotes insulin release from the pan- 
creas, and insulin promotes glucose uptake 
from the blood into tissues to be stored as fat. 
Thus, changes in TCF7L2 expression or activ- 
ity can influence glucose metabolism. (Of note, 
the pathway is complex because activation of 
GLP-1 receptors by GLP-1 in turn leads to 
TCF7L2 activity, creating a signalling loop’.) 

Duncan et al. discovered that TCF7L2 
is expressed in the mHb. Given the 
role of the mHb in the body’s response to 
nicotine, the authors set out to investigate 
the possibility that TCF7L2 expression in this 
region is involved in nicotine-induced altera- 
tions in glucose metabolism. The researchers 
first generated two strains of mice — one in 
which the function of TCF7L2 was impaired 
in all tissues, and one in which the protein's 
expression could be inhibited in the mHb 
by introducing a virus carrying a short RNA 
sequence. They then provided the mice with a 
nicotine solution through a drip, rigged such 
that the animals could push a lever to receive 
an injection of nicotine at will. Both mice 
strains showed greater nicotine intake than 
did control animals. 

Prolonged stimulation by nicotine causes 
nAChR-expressing neurons to become desen- 
sitized and stop responding to the molecule’®. 
Further examination of the mutant animals 
indicated that TCF7L2 improves the ability of 
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Figure 1 | A link between nicotine, diabetes and addiction. Nicotine activates nicotine acetylcholine 
receptor (nAChR) proteins in neurons. Activation of a population of nAChR- expressing neurons in the 
brain’s medial habenula (mHb) region leads to aversive responses to nicotine. a, Duncan et al.° report 
that activation of these receptors in mice also leads to increases in the release of glucagon and insulin 
hormones from the pancreas. This leads to increased blood sugar levels — a change associated with an 
increased risk of diabetes in humans. b, The authors find that increased blood sugar levels in turn inhibit 
the activity of the nAChR-expressing neurons, establishing a feedback loop. c, Asa result of this feedback, 
aversive responses to smoking are no longer triggered, resulting in nicotine dependence. The entire 
circuit is modulated by the protein TCF7L2 that, acting through a second messenger molecule called 
cAMP, mediates the sensitivity of nAChR-expressing neurons to nicotine. 


nAChR-expressing neurons to recover from 
this desensitization, presumably therefore 
promoting aversive responses to smoking. 
TCF7L2 seems to exert this effect by promot- 
ing signalling through cyclic AMP (ref. 9) —a 
molecule often involved in intracellular signal 
transduction. 

Duncan et al. next demonstrated that 
TCF7L2 augments the ability of nicotine to 
increase blood-sugar levels: inhibition of 
TCF7L2 or GLP-1 receptors abolished this 
effect of nicotine, whereas a drug that stimu- 
lates GLP-1 receptors had the opposite effect. 
Furthermore, when the authors subjected 
wild-type mice to nicotine exposure and sub- 
sequent withdrawal, they observed increased 
levels of glucose, glucagon and insulin in the 
blood — indicative of an inability to prop- 
erly regulate glucose metabolism. The effects 
were lessened in the mutant mice. Together, 
these analyses suggest that TCF7L2 activity 
decreases dependence on nicotine, but, 
conversely, hampers the body’s ability to 
counteract the detrimental effect of nicotine 
on glucose metabolism. 

To explore the neural circuits involved, 
Duncan and colleagues injected wild-type 
mice with a fluorescently labelled ‘retrograde’ 
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virus, which travels along any neurons 
connected to an injection site. After injection 
in the pancreas, the authors found the virus in 
several areas of the brain, including the mHb, 
indicating the existence of a neuronal signal- 
ling axis from the mHb to the pancreas, by way 
of other brain regions. Thus nicotine, by stim- 
ulating mHb neurons in a TCF7L2-dependent 
manner, engages neuronal signalling to the 
pancreas and so alters blood glucose levels. 

A 2011 report indicated that only around 6% 
of smokers quit successfully each year’, and 
data indicate that people with diabetes find it 
harder to quit than do people without the con- 
dition". In a final set of experiments, Duncan 
et al. gave mice sucrose every day for 6 weeks 
and showed that the subsequent increase in 
blood sugar led to reduced TCF7L2 levels 
and a decrease in nicotine-evoked activity 
in nAChR-expressing neurons. This obser- 
vation suggests a feedback mechanism that 
could explain why it is harder for people with 
diabetes to give up smoking” (Fig. 1). 

Duncan and colleagues’ study sheds new 
light on the role of nicotine in the regula- 
tion of glucose metabolism. However, there 
are some caveats to consider. TCF7L2 is 
expressed not only in the mHb, but also in 


other brain regions’”. The pancreas, fat tissues 
and intestine — all of which are involved in 
glucose metabolism — also express TCF7L2. 
The possible contribution of these structures 
to nicotine-induced dysregulation of glucose 
metabolism needs to be considered and 
evaluated. 

Furthermore, nicotine is a strong activator 
of the hypothalamus-pituitary-adrenal (HPA) 
axis — a network that promotes the release of 
stress hormones’. The function of the mHb is 
altered by stress, and stress hormones induce 
changes in blood glucose’. As such, it is con- 
ceivable that the some of the effects reported 
by the authors reflect not only the direct effect 
of nicotine on the mHb, but also an indirect 
effect through HPA-axis activation. 

An interesting question is whether the effect 
of nicotine on the mHb-pancreas axis is dif- 
ferent in males and females. In support of this 
idea, more men than women smoke, and the 
risk of female smokers developing diabetes is 
much greater than the risk for male smokers, 
compared with their non-smoking counter- 
parts*. Furthermore, nicotine withdrawal 
induces greater weight gain in women than 
in men”. 

More broadly, further investigation is needed 
to confirm the role of the mHb-pancreas 
circuit in humans. Tobacco addiction in 
humans involves the interplay of pharma- 
cological, genetic, social and environmental 
factors. Therefore, the full picture of nicotine’s 
role in diabetes is likely to involve much more 
than a single regulatory circuit. Finally, this 
work raises the question of whether and how 
TCF7L2 could be targeted to combat tobacco 
dependency and diabetes. The feasibility of 
this tantalizing idea will require much more 
investigation in both mice and humans. = 
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Brain tumours reset 


their clocks 


The body’s circadian clock ensures the rhythmic expression of some genes across 
the day. The catalogue of genes under circadian control changes in an aggressive 
brain cancer — a discovery that might open up a new avenue for treatment. 


GUIOMAR SOLANAS & SALVADOR A. BENITAH 


ll organisms have an internal circadian 

clock, which ensures that physiological 

functions occur at the right time of day 
— for instance, that the intestine, pancreas and 
liver are ready to metabolize food when you eat 
rather than when you are sleeping. Writing in 
Cancer Discovery, Dong et al.' report that the 
cells responsible for initiating a specific type 
of aggressive brain tumour, glioblastoma, rely 
on an altered circadian clock to grow. What's 
more, drug-based inhibition of the cells’ 
molecular clock can kill them. 

Glioblastomas are the most prevalent and 
aggressive tumour of the central nervous sys- 
tem. Fewer than 6% of patients survive for five 
years after diagnosis’. Cells in a glioblastoma 
often have varied gene-expression profiles. 
This, coupled with the fact that glioblastoma- 
initiating stem cells (GSCs) act to maintain the 
tumour, means that glioblastomas can rapidly 
develop resistance to conventional therapies’. 


Chromatin 


Neural stem cell 


| 


Circadian-clock 


New treatments are therefore urgently needed. 

Disruption of the circadian clock, either 
because of lifestyle choices or because of muta- 
tions in core clock genes, is associated with a 
higher incidence of tumours’. In some tissues, 
clock genes can be co-opted to promote cancer 
(they are said to act as oncogenes), whereas in 
others they act as tumour suppressors” ’. The 
origin of such differences is an open question 
that, when answered, will help researchers to 
identify the mechanisms by which tumour 
cells hijack the molecular clock machinery to 
increase their chances of survival. 

Dong and colleagues show that two 
key clock genes, BMAL1 and CLOCK, are 
co-opted to act as oncogenes in glioblastoma. 
The authors first observed that the genes are 
essential for the survival and proliferation of 
GSCs in vitro. By contrast, neither differenti- 
ated glioblastoma cells nor normal neural stem 
cells (from which GSCs arise*) seem to depend 
on the genes in this way. The authors validated 
these findings by showing a strong correlation 
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Figure 1 | Circadian reprogramming in cancer stem cells. The proteins BMAL1 and CLOCK are core 
components of the body’s circadian clock. In neural stem cells, the proteins bind to specific regions of 
DNA (which is packaged around proteins as chromatin) to promote expression of the circadian-clock 
output — a collection of genes that are expressed in oscillating rhythms across the day (only BMAL1 is 
shown here). Dong et al.' report that, when neural stem cells become cancerous glioblastoma-initiating 
stem cells (GSCs), they become dependent on BMALI and CLOCK for survival. Changes in chromatin 
packaging enable BMAL1 and CLOCK to bind to more sites across DNA, promoting the expression of 
genes involved in lipid synthesis and glucose metabolism. Activation of these two metabolic pathways 


promotes GSC proliferation and so tumour growth. 
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between the expression of some of the core 
clock components and patient outcomes. 

The researchers went on to show that a 
process called circadian reprogramming 
might explain why GSCs depend on the circa- 
dian clock. Circadian reprogramming involves 
changes in the circadian-clock output — that 
is, in the collection of genes in a given cell or 
tissue that are under the control of the clock, 
and so are expressed in oscillating rhythms 
across the day. Dong et al. demonstrated that 
the circadian-clock output of GSCs includes 
genes involved in glucose metabolism and 
lipid synthesis, whereas the circadian-clock 
output of normal neural stem cells does not. 
Changes in glucose metabolism and lipid 
synthesis have been previously shown to aid 
cancer progression”. 

In addition, Dong and colleagues observed 
that the metabolic capacity of GSCs changed 
in the absence of BMAL1 and CLOCK. The 
group showed that circadian reprogramming 
in GSCs is mediated by changes in chroma- 
tin — the DNA-protein complex in which 
DNA is packaged. More regions of chromatin 
are open in GSCs than in normal neural stem 
cells, allowing the BMAL1 and CLOCK pro- 
teins to bind to and activate different genes. 
The authors then linked these data by showing 
that BMAL1 and CLOCK regulate the expres- 
sion of genes involved in lipid metabolism in 
GSCs, indicating that the oncogenic activity 
of the clock genes might involve metabolic 
pathways (Fig. 1). 

Previous reports have described circadian 
reprogramming in response to various stimuli, 
such as changes in diet, physiological ageing 
or exercise’”™. In all these cases, circadian 
reprogramming is a fast and effective way to 
respond to changing external demands. Cir- 
cadian reprogramming has also been observed 
between organs — for instance, reprogram- 
ming in the livers of mice that have developed 
lung cancer probably ensures that the liver pro- 
vides sufficient energy for the tumour cells to 
grow efficiently’. The picture that is emerging 
is of circadian reprogramming as a common 
mechanism to help cells, tissues and whole 
organisms adapt to change, whether they are 
healthy or cancerous. 

In a final set of experiments, Dong et al. 
showed that small molecules that repress 
BMALI, either directly or indirectly, strongly 
inhibit the self-renewing potential of GSCs. 
Mice that carried GSCs from patients survived 
longer if they were treated with one of these 
molecules than they did without treatment. 

Caution is needed when considering 
translating these findings to humans, because 
the small molecules used by Dong and col- 
leagues also affect the activity of the clock 
machinery systemically, potentially perturbing 
normal physiological processes in healthy tissues 
— this might induce damage accumulation and 
signs of premature ageing”. A better alternative 
might be to target the factors that induce circa- 
dian reprogramming in GSCs. Such an approach 


should block circadian-related changes in gene 
expression in cancer cells without perturbing the 
clockin the rest of the organism. 

What might these factors be? There is likely 
to be a mixture, some intrinsic to the cells, 
others extrinsic, probably acting synergistically. 
For example, as in the current study, a change 
in energy requirements when a cell becomes 
cancerous can lead to changes in the metabolic 
products generated in that cell; this, in turn, 
can affect chromatin remodelling, changing 
the catalogue of genes available to be activated 
and thereby altering the rhythmic transcrip- 
tion of genes’. Outside the cell, signalling 
pathways involving the hormone insulin and 
the neurotransmitter molecule adrenaline are 
both altered in tumours, and can re-entrain the 
cancer-cell clock, thus integrating whole-body 
information into the cell’s circadian output”. 

These systemic pathways might represent 
therapeutic targets to treat cancer. However, 
the complex effect of these pathways on cir- 
cadian reprogramming in cancer cells is still 
poorly understood. Nonetheless, Dong et al. 
have opened a new chapter in the search for 
therapeutic targets for aggressive and incurable 
glioblastomas. = 
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WON DU 


Neural excitation 
moderates lifespan 


Signals emanating from the nervous system are potent modulators of 
longevity. It now seems that overall neural excitation is also a key determinant 


of lifespan. SEE ARTICLE P.359 


NEKTARIOS TAVERNARAKIS 


he question of why and how we age — 
and why only a minority of humans 
live to become centenarians — has 
fascinated people for millennia. Over the 
past few decades, we have learnt that the 
rate of ageing is highly sensitive to intrinsic 
and extrinsic cues, and that these cues act, 
by means of numerous genetic pathways, to 
regulate the cellular and systemic processes 
that ultimately influence ageing’. 
On page 359, Zullo and colleagues” uncover 
a new twist in the saga: an unexpected link 
between the nervous system and ageing. They 
show that overall neuronal excitation is a major 
determinant of lifespan, and that it is higher in 
short-lived individuals and lower in the long- 
lived. The authors also characterize some of 
the molecular players in this effect, and tie it 
to a well-known regulator of lifespan: signal- 
ling by the hormone insulin or by insulin-like 
growth factor 1 (IGF1). 
Ageing affects the nervous system in a 
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complex way that is not yet fully understood*”. 
Perhaps less intuitively, this relationship also 
works in the opposite direction: signals from 
the nervous system can modulate the rate of 
ageing of the whole organism*””. But although 
the nervous system is known to influence 
longevity in species ranging from inverte- 
brates to mammals, the underlying molecular 
mechanisms have been unclear. 

Zullo and colleagues began their 
investigation by studying brain tissue from 
aged humans who had shown no cognitive def- 
icits before their death. The authors analysed 
gene-expression profiles from the frontal cor- 
tex, and uncovered an intriguing correlation: 
genes involved in neural excitation and in the 
function of the synaptic connections between 
neurons are downregulated in long-lived 
individuals, but genes required for inhibitory 
neurotransmission are not. 

How might this occur? The authors found 
that the downregulated genes are probably 
targets of the transcriptional regulator protein 
REST — a general repressor of genes involved 


in neuronal excitation and synaptic function". 
Previous studies'*’* had implicated REST in 
preventing hyperexcitation of the neuronal 
network, maintaining its steady state, resist- 
ing oxidative stress and protecting neurons 
over time. (For instance, deleting the Rest gene 
increases neural activity in the mouse cortex 
and renders animals vulnerable to block- 
ers of inhibitory neurotransmission, further 
exacerbating neural excitation and triggering 
epilepsy.) The new findings directly associ- 
ate long human lifespan with increased REST 
activity and reduced neural excitation. 

Is this association merely a corollary of the 
ageing process, or is there a causal relationship? 
To find out, Zullo and colleagues turned to the 
nematode worm Caenorhabditis elegans —a 
malleable test bed that has been invaluable 
in unpicking the mechanisms that modulate 
lifespan’. The authors found that neural activ- 
ity increases as the worm ages. In addition, 
interventions that inhibit either overall neural 
excitation and synaptic neurotransmission or 
signalling by neuropeptide molecules extend 
the lifespan of C. elegans. In effect, temper- 
ing excitatory neurotransmission to reduce 
overall neural activity is enough to make 
worms longer-lived. By contrast, suppressing 
inhibitory neurotransmission increases neural 
activity and shortens lifespan. Overall neural 
excitation is, therefore, an important regulator 
of lifespan in worms and humans. 

Digging deeper into this process in worms, 
the authors focused on the SPR-3 and SPR-4 
proteins”, which are counterparts of mamma- 
lian REST. This is where the research began 
to reveal links with insulin/IGF1 signalling, 
which is a key part of the cellular response to 
the presence of nutrients. Low insulin/IGF1 
signalling is associated with long lifespan in 
worms. 

Zullo et al. found that the longevity 
conferred by reduced neural activity requires 
DAF-16, a transcription factor that is also 
needed for the extended lifespan linked to 
low insulin/IGF1 signalling in C. elegans. 
Moreover, neuronal SPR-3 and SPR-4 are key 
to the increase in lifespan seen under condi- 
tions of low insulin/IGF1 signalling. Genes 
required for neuronal excitation are down- 
regulated by low insulin/IGF1 signalling in 
an SPR-3/4-dependent manner. In addition, 
worms carrying mutations in the insulin 
receptor DAF-2 show reduced neural excita- 
tion that is instigated by SPR-3 and SPR-4 and 
is required for activation of DAF-16. Simi- 
larly, SPR-3 and SPR-4 are needed to activate 
DAF-16 under conditions of oxidative stress. 
Of note, SPR-3/4 depletion restores higher 
levels of neural excitation in animals carry- 
ing DAF-2 mutations, compromising their 
exceptional longevity. 

Collectively, these findings in C. elegans 
indicate that stress and insulin/IGF1 signal- 
ling converge on SPR-3 and SPR-4 to modulate 
neural activity. In turn, this influences DAF-16, 
another point of convergence that integrates 
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Figure 1 | Lifespan is regulated by neural excitation in worms and mammals. a, Zullo and colleagues” 
show that, in the nematode worm Caenorhabditis elegans, the proteins SPR-3 and SPR-4 reduce the 
expression of genes involved in neural excitation and transmission across synapses. SPR-3 and SPR-4 
therefore act to quench neural excitation. Subsequent activation of the transcription factor DAF-16 
(normally inhibited by neural excitation) promotes longevity and resistance to oxidative stress. Oxidative 
stress and signalling through insulin or insulin-like growth factor 1 (IGF1) are both known to affect lifespan. 
The new findings suggest that they do this, in part, through their effects on SPR-3/4 and neural excitation. 

b, The authors also find that, in humans and mice, the SPR-3 and SPR-4 counterpart REST downregulates 
genes involved in neural excitation in the brain’s cortex. The ensuing tempering of neural excitation activates 
the DAF-16 counterpart FOXO1. REST expression is increased in the cortex of long-lived humans, whereas 


genes involved in neural excitation are downregulated. 


neural excitation and insulin/IGF1 signals 
to promote stress tolerance and longevity 
(Fig. 1a). Exactly how DAF- 16 is activated by 
reduced neural excitation remains to be seen. 
A similar signal-transduction pathway 
seems to be at work in mammals (Fig. 1b). 
Zullo et al. find that, in humans, the expres- 
sion and levels of REST in cell nuclei correlate 
with those of the DAF-16 counterpart FOXO1. 
Moreover, both REST and FOXO1 are found 
in neurons in the human prefrontal cortex. 
The authors showed that repressing neural 
excitation in mouse cortical neurons grown 
in culture increases 


“Thenew the expression and 
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todes and mammals 
suggest that the 
REST-FOXO1 (or 
the SPR-3/4-DAF- 16) axis is a key part of the 
mechanisms by which nervous system func- 
tion influences ageing. Moreover, a reduction 
in overall neural excitation is a major contrib- 
utor to the lifespan extension caused by low 
insulin/IGF1 signalling. 

These findings shine new light on previ- 
ous work. For example, certain anticon- 
vulsant drugs have been found to promote 
longevity in C. elegans'® — again implicating 
overall neural activity in regulating lifespan. 
However, these compounds act in complex 


and metabolism.” 


ways, and their anti-ageing effects might not 
be entirely reliant on the nervous system. 
Moreover, unlike REST-mediated quenching 
of neural excitation, some anticonvulsants 
function independently of DAF-16, and 
further extend the lifespan of animals with 
DAF-2 mutations. 

Another line of work, again in C. elegans, 
has offered a link between longevity and the 
inhibition of signalling by the neurotransmit- 
ter molecule serotonin, which is involved in 
the organismal response to nutrients’’. That 
research showed that antidepressants that 
block serotonin receptors extend lifespan, 
probably by simulating dietary restriction 
(known to promote longevity universally). 
Given that dietary restriction is associated 
with low insulin/IGF1 signalling, which limits 
overall neural excitation through REST, could 
REST (or SPR-3/4) also contribute to lifespan 
extension under nutritional stress? Zullo and 
colleagues consider this unlikely, because 
inhibiting neural excitation in C. elegans late 
in adulthood — even after the worms have 
stopped feeding — still extends lifespan. But 
some role for this molecular axis is possi- 
ble, given that cessation of food intake is not 
always equivalent to a state of perceived calorie 
restriction. 

As well as offering insight into the link 
between overall neural excitation and ageing, 
Zullo and colleagues’ findings provide a pre- 
viously unappreciated conduit for integrating 
neural activity and metabolism, through the 
insulin/IGF1 pathway. This integration could 
fine-tune an organism's physiology and orches- 
trate appropriate behavioural adaptations 
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towards optimizing fitness and enhancing 
survival. What is more, by buffering changes 
in overall neural excitation and maintain- 
ing a proper balance in neuronal-network 
activity, REST might also prevent age-related 
neurological disorders to boost longevity 
in humans. Indeed, accumulating evidence 
couples neural overexcitation to Alzheimer’s 
disease’***. So REST and other molecules that 
control neural excitability are possible targets 
for interventions aimed at battling the decline 
and maladies of old age. m 
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Malaria mosquitoes 
go with the flow 


The rapid return of mosquitoes to African semi-desert regions when the dry 
season ends was an unsolved mystery. A surprising solution to the puzzle is the 
long-range migration of mosquitoes on high-altitude winds. SEE LETTER P.404 


NORA J. BESANSKY 


uring the long dry season in the 
D semi-desert region of Africa known as 

the Sahel, malaria transmission ceases 
because the mosquitoes that can transmit the 
disease (termed malaria mosquitoes or vectors) 
disappear, along with the surface water required 
for the development of the next gen- 
eration of mosquitoes. Yet with the 
first rains that end the dry season, 
adult numbers surge more quickly 
than can be explained by resumed 
breeding in newly rain-filled sites. 
Evidence to explain this adult popu- 
lation boom has remained elusive 
for decades. On page 404, Huestis 
et al.’ report high-altitude sampling 
of malaria vectors in the Sahel, 
which revealed data consistent with 
long-range wind-borne migration 
of mosquitoes. 

Insect flight typically occurs 
close to the ground, in a habitat 
patch that provides all of the 
insect’s essential resources such 
as food, shelter, mates and breed- 
ing sites. Among malaria vectors, 
this type of foraging flight rarely 
exceeds a distance of five kilo- 
metres’. By contrast, during long- 
distance migration, insects ascend 
to altitudes as high as 2-3 km, 
where fast air currents transport 
them downwind for hundreds of 


kilometres in a few hours’. This behaviour is 
beneficial’ for insects moving in seasonally 
favourable directions. 

The migration of monarch butterflies 
(Danaus plexippus) between North America 
and Mexico is one of the most widely 
known insect migrations, but the extent to 
which other insects engage in long-distance 


Dry season 


Rainy season 


Figure 1 | High-altitude winds enable the seasonal migration of African 
mosquitoes. Huestis et al.' report that certain types of mosquito that can 
transmit malaria undergo long-distance wind-borne journeys. The authors 
studied sites in Mali (region marked with a black circle) in a semi-desert 
region of Africa called the Sahel. In the rainy season, there is a sudden rapid 
rise in the number of mosquitoes in the Sahel. The seasonal patterns of high- 
altitude wind directions (coloured arrows) are consistent with rainy-season 
winds transporting mosquitoes into the Sahel from southerly sites, where 
mosquitoes reside throughout the year. During the dry season, winds from 
the north blow into the Sahel, which could transport mosquitoes southwards. 
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migration is under-appreciated, because these 
high-altitude flights are undetectable without 
technology such as radar. The type of radar 
that can detect larger insects (those heavier 
than 10 milligrams) had been mainly used to 
track just a few agricultural pests, until a 2016 
study of the southern United Kingdom* used 
such radar to investigate insect migration in 
general. This study revealed that an estimated 
16.5 billion insects migrate annually at high 
altitude (defined in this case as a height of 
more than 150 metres) above the 70,000 km? 
study area, indicating that wind-borne insect 
migration can occur on a strikingly large scale. 

Current radar technology does not detect 
small insects (lighter than 10 mg) such as 
mosquitoes, which must instead be tracked 
by sampling using aerial nets. In the UK 
study’, such insect capture provided evi- 
dence that three trillion small insects under- 
take high-altitude migrations, a number 
that substantially exceeds that of the larger 
radar-tracked insects in the same 
area. These migrations, termed 
mass seasonal bioflows’*, involve 
representatives of all major 
insect orders’, including Diptera, 
to which mosquitoes belong. 
Seasonal patterns in the direc- 
tion of high-altitude winds can 
enable consistent routes for these 
bioflows (Fig. 1). 

Huestis and colleagues studied 
four villages in the Sahel region of 
Mali. The possibility that wet-sea- 
son mosquito populations are re- 
established there by adults flying 
from the nearest year-round popu- 
lations was excluded in a previous 
study’ by this team. This is because 
the distance of more than 150 km 
to such sites is prohibitively long 
for self-powered mosquito flight. 

A second possibility is that mos- 
quitoes maintain a local presence 
and survive during the dry season, 
hidden away ina state of dormancy 
termed aestivation. Important, 
albeit indirect, support for this 


hypothesis came from extensive population 
time-series analysis from that earlier study’, 
which showed beyond reasonable doubt that 
a mosquito vector species called Anopheles 
coluzzii persists locally in the dry season in 
as-yet-undiscovered places. However, the 
data were not consistent with this outcome for 
other malaria vectors in the study area — the 
species Anopheles gambiae and Anopheles ara- 
biensis — leaving wind-powered long-distance 
migration as the only remaining possibility to 
explain the data’. 

Both modelling® and genetic studies’ 
support the idea of long-distance migration 
to explain the seasonal dynamics of 
malaria mosquitoes in the Sahel, but many 
researchers have instead long discounted this 
phenomenon as being rare, accidental and 
inconsequential. This entrenched attitude has 
been difficult to dispel given the challenge of 
obtaining compelling direct evidence. 

Huestis et al. met this challenge through 
aerial sampling of insects using sticky nets 
tethered to helium-filled balloons stationed in 
the villages that they studied. Nets suspended 
at set altitudes ranging from 40 to 290 metres 
above ground were launched at night (malaria 
mosquitoes are nocturnal), for about 10 con- 
secutive nights each month over a span of 
22-32 months. During a total of 617 sampling 
nights, 461,100 insects were caught, which 
included 2,748 mosquitoes. Careful controls by 
the authors enabled them to conclude that the 
insects were captured at altitude and not dur- 
ing balloon deployment near the ground. 

Among the mosquitoes captured were 
A. gambiae and A. coluzzii, as well as four 
other species of malaria vector. Comparable 
distributions of species across villages and 
years, and consistent peaks in insect captures 
in the mid to late rainy season, indicate that 
high-altitude migration of malaria vectors is 
deliberate rather than accidental. Moreover, 
the annual malaria vector bioflow predicted 
to cross a hypothetical 100-km line joining 
the authors’ sampling sites exceeds 50 mil- 
lion insects, suggesting that high-altitude 
migration is common rather than rare. Simu- 
lated migratory trajectories for these vectors 
yield maximal distances of around 300 km, 
assuming one 9-hour high-altitude journey. 

From this work and their previous study’, 
Huestis and colleagues have finally resolved 
in broad outline the ‘dry-season paradox’ 
in favour of two non-mutually exclusive 
strategies: long-distance migration and local 
persistence. Yet many knowledge gaps remain. 

Perhaps the most important of these is 
whether wind-borne migration includes 
malaria mosquitoes infected with malaria- 
causing parasites. The authors make much 
of the fact that female insects (only females 
transmit malaria) outnumber males by a 
ratio of more than 4:1 in the mosquitoes they 
captured, that more than 90% of the females 
had taken at least one blood meal before their 
flight, and that 31% of those meals were from 


humans, implying possible mosquito exposure 
to malaria parasites and the potential to spread 
infection over great distances. 

However, the authors failed to detect 
parasite infections in their aerially sampled 
malaria vectors, a result that they assert is to be 
expected given the small sample size and the low 
parasite-infection rates typical of populations of 
malaria vectors. A problem with this argument 
is that the typical infection rates they mention 
are based on one specific mosquito body part 
(salivary glands), rather than the unknown but 
undoubtedly much higher infection rates that 
would be obtained if whole mosquito bodies 
were used to test for parasite infection. Further 
research will be required to flesh out this and 
many other fundamental issues raised by 
Huestis and colleagues’ study. 

If it is confirmed that there are wind-borne 
mosquitoes infected with the malaria-causing 
parasite, the implications of this would include 
the possibility of the reintroduction of disease 
into places where malaria has been previously 
eliminated, as well as the potential for the long- 
distance spread of drug-resistant parasites. 
Wind-borne malaria vectors, whether or not 
they are infected with parasites, could also 
profoundly affect the success of vector-control 
efforts. For example, migration could foster the 
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long-distance spread of insecticide-resistant 
mosquitoes, worsening an already dire situ- 
ation, given the current spread of insecticide 
resistance in mosquito populations. This would 
bea matter of great concern because insecticides 
are the best means of malaria control currently 
available®. However, long-distance migration 
could facilitate the desirable spread of mosqui- 
toes for gene-based methods of malaria-vector 
control. One thing is certain, Huestis and col- 
leagues have permanently transformed our 
understanding of African malaria vectors and 
what it will take to conquer malaria. = 
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Sounds of a supersolid 


Ultracold gases of dipolar atoms can exhibit fluid and crystalline oscillations at 
the same time, illuminating the ways in which different kinds of sound propagate 
in the quantum state of matter known as a supersolid. SEE LETTERS P.382 & P.386 


SEAN M. MOSSMAN 


he quest to realize an exotic state of 

matter called a supersolid has intrigued 

researchers since initial theoretical pre- 
dictions of its existence’ were made in the late 
1960s. A supersolid combines properties of a 
crystalline solid and a superfluid — a fluid that 
flows without resistance. After intense debate 
about a possible observation of supersolidity 
in solid helium’, ultracold atomic gases have 
emerged as a powerful platform for investigat- 
ing supersolid behaviour’ >. Tanzi et al.° and 
Guo et al.’, on pages 382 and 386, respectively, 
and Natale et al.*, writing in Physical Review 
Letters, have now made direct observations of 
supersolid dynamics. The teams have excited 
these exotic systems, and tuned in to the 
sounds of a supersolid for the first time. 

To gain an intuitive picture of a supersolid, 
consider a narrow channel of fluid. Imagine 
that we turn a dial on our experiment and reg- 
ularly spaced droplets begin to form — regions 
of high density that are connected through a 
background flow of liquid. The emerging 


droplets have a rigidity in that they tend to 
hold a fixed spacing, whereas the fluid that 
comprises them flows between the droplets 
without resistance. As we continue to turn the 
dial, this supersolid breaks as the droplets form 
more tightly until each one is isolated from its 
neighbours. 

Researchers make such a state in the 
laboratory by using laser beams to suspend a 
collection of atoms inside a vacuum chamber. 
They then cool these atoms to some of the 
lowest temperatures in the Universe — about 
50 nanokelvin. At these temperatures, the 
atoms condense into a single quantum state, 
a phase of matter known as a Bose-Einstein 
condensate (BEC). In such BECs, the atoms 
are superfluid and move in concert as a single 
quantum object. 

The BECs produced for the three current 
experiments use atoms, such as erbium or 
dysprosium, that have strong permanent 
magnetic dipole moments. These atoms inter- 
act over long ranges, much as do the atoms in 
liquid helium”, allowing for a roton — a kind 
of excitation that has a particular momentum. 
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Figure 1 | Density distributions in a superfluid, a supersolid and isolated droplets. Three teams** 
report experiments on ultracold gases of magnetically dipolar atoms that exist as a superfluid (a fluid 

that flows without friction). As repulsive interactions between these atoms are decreased, the superfluid 
becomes a supersolid — a state of matter in which superfluidity and a crystal structure coexist. As the 
interactions are further decreased, the system forms a collection of isolated droplets (shown by the 
differently coloured density peaks). The white arrows indicate the regions over which the fluid can flow; 
the coloured arrows indicate how the crystal structure can move. In the supersolid, there is flow across the 
entire fluid that is independent of the crystal-structure motion. 


In experiments on dipolar BECs, the energy 
of this roton can be tuned by using an external 
magnetic field to adjust repulsive short-range 
interactions. 

Much like the cat in Schrédinger’s classic 
thought experiment, a BEC is a quantum 
object that can exist in two different quan- 
tum states simultaneously — a superposition. 
The existence of a roton allows a BEC to more 
easily occupy a superposition of two different 
momenta, effectively moving left and right at 
the same time. On average, the BEC is station- 
ary, but owing to the wave nature of quantum 
mechanics, the left-moving and right-moving 
parts of the system interfere. This interference 
generates a diffraction pattern, resulting in a 
periodic arrangement of atoms. In a super- 
solid, this superposition is the lowest-energy 
configuration. 

Previous reports of supersolids or super- 
solid-like states in BECs used external 
influences to produce such a super- 
position® *’°. What sets dipolar BECs apart 
from other cold-atom experiments is that no 
external influence is needed to generate the 
roton. The emergent crystalline structure 
spontaneously breaks translational symmetry 
— the symmetry that is associated with the 
system being uniformly smooth — in sucha 
way that the crystal structure is free to move 
and vibrate. This spontaneous symmetry 
breaking is associated with the emergence of 
excitations called Higgs and Goldstone modes, 
which are of fundamental importance in both 
condensed-matter and high-energy physics. 

Sound at low temperature in these exotic 
systems is characterized by such symmetry 
breaking, which underpins much of modern 
physics. In the early 1960s, it was shown that 
when a system spontaneously breaks a funda- 
mental symmetry, such as that of translation, 
long-lived, low-energy excitations (sound 


modes) emerge’”””. In the standard model of 
particle physics, symmetry breaking has a key 
role in the emergence of light particles such 
as pions, which are responsible for nuclear 
interactions, and in the Higgs mechanism, 
which is responsible for much of the mass in 
the Universe. 

What makes supersolids interesting is that 
two symmetries are simultaneously broken, 
resulting in two Goldstone modes. The nature of 
these two modes can be understood separately: 
normal sound in the superfluid is associated 
with the superfluid flow of the BEC, whereas 
the supersolid sound mode is associated with 
oscillation of the crystal structure. In practice, 

the use of an exter- 


” . nal trap causes these 

Theexperiments — modes tobe coupled 
show what and discretized. A 
happens when supersolid has the 
we shakea necessary character 
supersolid, but of superfluid flow 
what happens across the entire 
when we stir or fluid, independent 
spinit?” of the crystal- 


structure oscillation 

(Fig. 1). The main 
goals of the three current papers were to directly 
observe the Goldstone mode associated with 
supersolid formation and to distinguish it from 
the mode related to superfluidity. 

Guo and colleagues study the first discrete 
excitation of the sound modes — the sloshing 
mode of the supersolid in the authors’ bow1-like 
trap. Unfortunately, this mode has a low excita- 
tion energy, and therefore moves so slowly that 
observing it directly would take longer than 
the lifetime of the supersolid. However, the 
reported correlation between superfluid dis- 
placement and crystal displacement sampled 
over many iterations indicates that ifthe super- 
fluid sloshes one way, the crystal tends to move 
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the other way. This result provides convincing 
evidence for simultaneous superfluidity and 
crystalline structure, as contrasted with the 
case in which the system forms independent 
droplets and the correlation is absent. 

Tanzi et al. and Natale et al. observe a 
different discrete Goldstone mode, known 
as a breathing mode. Like an accordion, a 
supersolid breathing mode is one in which 
the superfluid and the crystal compress and 
decompress, but at different frequencies. The 
authors extract these two oscillations by mon- 
itoring the spacing and relative magnitudes 
of the density peaks as the system is pushed 
from the regular superfluid regime into the 
supersolid one. They show that the two oscil- 
lation frequencies grow more disparate as the 
independent-droplet regime is approached. 

These three studies are a major step forward 
as experiments start to probe the properties of 
supersolids. At the current stage, the restricted 
size of the observed density modulation (con- 
sisting of about three or four linked droplets) 
and the limited lifetime of the dipolar super- 
solids pose challenges. However, experimental 
efforts are already under way to circumvent 
these issues. In the future, the study of vorticity 
(how a superfluid forms tornado-like struc- 
tures) will shed light on the fluid properties 
of supersolids. The current experiments show 
what happens when we shake a supersolid, but 
what happens when we stir or spin it? 

Supersolids are also likely to playa key part in 
our understanding of pulsars (rapidly rotating 
stellar remnants called neutron stars), making 
observation in terrestrial experiments even 
more valuable. Although hot by human stand- 
ards, neutron stars are cold on nuclear-physics 
scales, and are expected to contain several forms 
of superfluid, from neutron superfluids in their 
crust to ‘colour superconductors in their core. 
An exotic type of supersolid mechanism” pre- 
dicted in the 1960s might be needed to explain 
puzzling observations in pulsars. With this 
emerging generation of experiments, there is 
now asolid future for the study of supersolids. m 
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Reversion after replacement of 


mitochondrial DNA 


Gavin Hudson!*, Yuko Takeda! & Mary Herbert!?* 


ARISING FROM: E. Kang et al. Nature https://doi.org/10.1038/nature20592 (2016). 


The risk of transmitting deleterious mutations in mitochondrial DNA 
(mtDNA) from mother to child may be reduced by mitochondrial 
replacement, which involves transplanting the nuclear DNA from 
the egg of a woman containing such a mutation into an enucleated 
egg from an unaffected donor’. Although embryonic stem cell lines 
derived from mitochondrial replacement embryos can revert to the 
mitochondrial genome of the nuclear donor’, a study that involved 
eggs from women who carry pathogenic mutations reported that 
mutant mtDNA was efficiently eliminated and did not re-emerge in 
embryonic stem cell lines”. Contrary to this, we find that two embry- 
onic stem cell lines derived by Kang et al.” exhibited reversion to a 
pathogenic variant, which was present in the mitochondrial genome 
of a nuclear donor assigned to the control group. Although the clinical 
relevance is unclear, reversion in embryonic stem cell lines remains a 
consideration for therapeutic applications of mitochondrial replace- 
ment, and accurate reporting of the research that underpins these 
applications is therefore essential. 

The mitochondrial replacement procedure involves transplanting 
the nuclear genome in a karyoplast containing a small amount of 
cytoplasm. The small amount of mtDNA contained in the karyoplast 
generally accounts for less than 2% of the mtDNA content of mitochon- 
drial replacement embryos” “*. Despite this, around 15% of embryonic 
stem (ES) cell lines derived from such embryos show complete rever- 
sion to the mitochondrial genome of the nuclear donor during prolif- 
eration in vitro”, Because the majority of mitochondrial replacement 
studies are based on mtDNA sequence variants that are not pathogenic, 
evidence for the fate of pathogenic variants in ES cell lines derived from 
mitochondrial replacement embryos is limited. The study published 
by Kang et al.” was therefore of considerable interest. These authors 
reported that three of the women who donated eggs for their study 
were heteroplasmic for pathogenic mutations in their mtDNA. The 
study also included eggs from 11 women who were screened to con- 
firm the absence of mtDNA mutations. Mitochondrial replacement 
was performed by transplanting the metaphase II spindle from eggs 
that carried pathogenic mtDNA mutations into enucleated eggs from 
unaffected donors, as well as between eggs that were donated by women 
who were deemed to be free of pathogenic mutations. 

Consistent with others*4, Kang et al.” found that reversion to the 
mitochondrial genome of the nuclear donor occurred in a minority 
of ES cell lines (n = 3 out of 18). This included two lines (ST-ES7 and 
ST-ES8) that were reported to originate from mitochondrial replace- 
ment procedures involving eggs donated by women who did not carry 
inherited pathogenic mtDNA mutations. The remaining reverted ES 
cell line (3243ST-ES1) was derived from a mitochondrial replacement 
procedure in which the nuclear donor was a carrier of the m.3243A>G 
mtDNA mutation. However, the authors reported that reversion in this 
ES cell line involved the wild type, rather than the mutated mtDNA. 


They therefore concluded that mitochondrial genomes that carry 
pathogenic mutations were efficiently eliminated by spindle transfer’. 
Analysis of the mtDNA sequence data published in Kang et al. 
indicates that one of the egg donors (ED5, of haplogroup U5a) included 
in the control group is homoplasmic for a pathogenic mtDNA muta- 
tion. The mutation (m.14484T>C) is in the MT-ND6 gene (Fig. 1) and 
causes Leber’s hereditary optic neuropathy (LHON)**. The authors 
derived three ES cell lines from mitochondrial replacement embryos, 
in which the eggs of this woman were used as nuclear donors. Crucially, 
these cell lines included two of the ES lines (ST-ES7 and ST-ES8) in 
which reversion to the mitochondrial genome of the nuclear donor was 
observed (Fig. 1b). The authors reported that by passage 2-3 the kary- 
oplast mitochondrial genome accounted for 81% and 94% of the total 
mtDNA in ST-ES7 and ST-ES8 respectively, and that both lines were 
homoplasmic for the U5a haplogroup by passage 9-10 (ref. *). Thus, 
both ES lines became homoplasmic for the mitochondrial genome that 
carries the m.14484T>C mutation during proliferation in vitro. 

The m.14484T>C mutation is one of three common primary muta- 
tions that are known to cause LHON’. LHON was first described in 
18718 and, just over a century later, became the first disease that was 
proven to be caused by a point mutation in mtDNA’. The phenotypic 
hallmark of LHON is a degeneration of retinal ganglion cells that results 
in an acute loss of central vision’. Unlike most pathogenic mutations of 
mtDNA, the mutations that cause LHON are typically homoplasmic”"”. 
However, penetrance of the disease is variable. It shows a strong gender 
bias; there is an approximately 50% chance of blindness in males, com- 
pared with about 10% in females’. In addition, penetrance is thought 
to be modulated by factors such as environmental stressors and back- 
ground genetic effects, including mtDNA haplogroup'™!". Globally, the 
m.14484T>C mutation is the second-most common cause of LHON”; 
however, there is considerable variation in the frequency worldwide. 
For example, there is an unusually high frequency of the m.14484T>C 
mutation in cases of LHON among populations of French Canadian 
descent, owing to a founder effect that dates from the 17th century"! 
Kang et al.? note in their corrections to their original paper, and in 
the accompanying Reply, that the carrier of LHON was assigned to the 
control group because she had no symptoms or family history of this 
disease. However, clinical guidelines clearly indicate that the absence of 
a family history of blindness does not preclude a diagnosis of LHON’. 

Kang et al.’ also investigated the potential drivers of reversion in ES 
cell lines. They identified a candidate polymorphism in the mtDNA 
conserved sequence box II (CSBII), which contains sequences that are 
involved in generating mtDNA replication primers". In the case of the 
reverted ES cell lines ST-ES7 and ST-ES8, the authors proposed that the 
CSBII G6AG8 variant in the mtDNA of the nuclear donor conferred a 
replicative advantage, relative to the GSAG8 variant that was present 
in the mtDNA of the mitochondrial donor. They therefore proposed 
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Fig. 1 | Reversion to a pathogenic mutation 
in mtDNA, in ES cell lines derived from 
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that the risk of reversion could be reduced by matching donor- 
recipient pairs according to the similarity of their CSBII haplotypes. 
Our analysis of the mtDNA sequence data in Kang et al.” indicates 
that the donor-recipient combinations of CSBII variants were identical 
between ST-ES7, ST-ES8 and ST-ES9. However, in contrast to ST-ES7 
and ST-ES8, the ST-ES9 cell line did not revert (Fig. 2a). To further 
investigate the relevance of matching CSBII haplotypes, we analysed 


b, Schematic showing egg donor combinations 
that were used in the mitochondrial replacement 
Y procedures that gave rise to three ES cell lines in 
which the mitochondrial genome of the nuclear 
donor contained the m.14484T>C variant. 
mtDNA haplogroups are shown in red. Two ES 
cell lines (ST-ES7 and ST-ES8) reverted to the 
haplogroup of the nuclear donor, and become 
homoplasmic for m.14484T>C. 


data from published ES cell lines that were derived from mitochon- 
drial replacement embryos” + (n = 31, listed in Extended Data Table 1; 
see Supplementary Methods for further details). Our findings indi- 
cate that the incidence of reversion is similar between matched and 
unmatched CSBII haplotypes (Fig. 2b, c). We therefore conclude that 
there is insufficient evidence to support the proposal that matching 
donor-recipient pairs on the basis of similarity of the CSBII haplotype 


a ES cell line CSBII haplotypes Result 
ST-ES7 G6AG8:G5AG8 Reverted 
ST-ES8 G6AG8:G5AG8 Reverted 
ST-ES9 G6AG8:G5AG8 Non-reverted 
b CSBII haplotype of mitochondrial donor Cc 100; 
90 4 
G5AG7 G5AG8 G6AG7 G6AG8 G6AGI 804 
= 707 
G5AG7} 3:1 - - - - x 
%® 604 
® 2 
22 G5AG8 - - - 3:0 - = 50) 
2o = 
23 6 40; 
So . . : n 
£§ G6AG7| 2:0 - 3:1 6:0 - i 304 
= 0 
os 
207 
Bs Geacs| - 1:2 3:1 4:0 - 
104 
: - - - = 0 
eno i Matched Unmatched 
CSBII CSBII 
n 12 19 


Fig. 2 | Effect of CSBII haplotypes on reversion in ES cell lines after 
mitochondrial replacement. a, CSBII polymorphisms in ES cell lines 
reported in Kang et al.*, according to whether or not they reverted to the 
mitochondrial genome of the nuclear donor. b, Table showing the ratio 
of non-reverted to reverted (black:red) ES cell lines from all published 
lines derived from mitochondrial replacement embryos”~“ c, The bar 


chart shows the proportion of ES cell lines derived from mitochondrial 
replacement embryos that reverted to the mitochondrial genome of the 
nuclear donor (red bars) or not (grey bars), according to whether the 
nuclear and mitochondrial donors had matched (n = 12) or unmatched 
(n = 19) CSBII polymorphic variants. There was no significant difference 
in the proportions (Fisher’s exact test, P > 0.05). 
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reduces the risk of reversion. In support of this, we note that—in the 
accompanying Reply—Kang et al. now propose an alternative strategy 
that involves matching donor-recipient pairs on the basis of differences 
in the number of guanosine residues in the CSBII sequence. 

In summary, a donor whose eggs were used for control experiments 
in Kang et al.” is homoplasmic for the m.14484T>C mtDNA variant, 
which causes LHON. Transplantation of nuclear DNA from the eggs 
of this donor resulted in mitochondrial replacement embryos that 
gave rise to three ES cell lines, two of which became homoplasmic 
for the m.14484T>C mutation. Because mutations that cause LHON 
are typically homoplasmic, mitochondrial replacement is currently 
the only means of reducing the risk of transmission for women with 
such a mutation who wish to have their own genetically related child. 
Although it is unknown whether reversion occurs during development 
in vivo, this possibility remains a consideration for the clinical trans- 
lation of mitochondrial replacement. Taken together with previous 
reports? 4 the finding that ES cell lines derived from mitochondrial 
replacement embryos reverted to a mitochondrial genome that carries 
a pathogenic variant underscores the importance of minimizing the 
contribution of the mtDNA of the nuclear donor after mitochondrial 
replacement. Finally, our analysis (together with the accompanying 
Reply) does not support the previous recommendation’, which advo- 
cated matching donor-recipient pairs according to the similarity of 
their CSBII haplotype. 


Data availability 

Previously unpublished* mtDNA sequence data from ES cell lines are available 
online (https://doi.org/10.5281/zenodo.3349761). Additional previously published 
data are available from the respective publications”. Further supporting sequence 
data from ref. * were provided to us by one of the authors (D. Egli). 
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Extended Data Table 1 | mtDNA CSBII haplotypes of nuclear and mitochondrial donors 


Mitochondrial Replacement 


Experiment 


ST-ES1 
ST-ES2 & ST-ES3 
ST-ES4 
ST-ES5 & ST-ES6 
ST-ES7 & ST-ES8 
ST-ES9 
ST-ES10 
ST-ES11-13 
ST-ES14 
ST-ES15 
NA 
13513ST-ES 
3243ST-ES1 & 3242ST-ES2 
MR-PS1 
MR-PS2 
MR-PS3 
MR-PS4 
MR-PS5 
MR-PS6 & MR-PS7 
MR-PS8 
MR-PS9 & MR-PS10 
MR-PS11 
MR-PS12 


Reference 


PH HP PIWWWWWWNNYNNNIN NNNNNNNNNN DN EN 


B 


ES Lines (n) 


PrRPrRPrPIFPrFPFNFRFNRPOOOOINFPORPRFPWRREFNNFN F 


— 


Reverted 


ES Lines 


Donor CSBII 
Haplotype 


Nuclear: 
Mitochondrial 


G6AG8:G6AG8 
G6AG8:G6AG8 
G6AG7:G5AG7 
GSAG8:G6AG8 
G6AG8:G5AG8 
G6AG8:G5AG8 
G5SAG8:G6AG8 
G5AG7:G5AG7 
G6AG7:G6AG8 
G6AG8:G6AG7 
Data Unavailable 
G6AG7:G6AG7 
G6AG7:G6AG7 
Data Unavailable 
Data Unavailable 
Data Unavailable 
Data Unavailable 
G6AG9:G6AG7 
G6AG8:G6AG7 
G6AG7:G6AG7 
G6AG7:G6AG8 
G6AG7:G6AG8 
G6AG8:G6AG7 
G6AG8:G6AG8 
G5AG7:G5AG7 
G6AG7:G5AG7 
G6AG7:G6AG8 
G6AG7:G6AG8 


These haplotypes are taken from previously published? ES cell lines derived from mitochondrial replacement embryos. In the case of ES cell lines published in Kang et al.?, the sequence data were 
downloaded from the Sequence Read Archive at the NCBI (accession PRJNA349068). mtDNA sequence data from the ES cell lines reported in ref. ? were provided by the authors (D. Egli, personal 
communication), and sequencing data for ES cell lines reported in ref. * were obtained from our own next-generation sequencing data (Y.T. et al., manuscript in review). 
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Reply to: Reversion after replacement of 


mitochondrial DNA 


Eunju Kang!, Amy Koski*, Paula Amato**, Dmitry Temiakov* & Shoukhrat Mitalipov?3* 


REPLYING TO G. Hudson et al. Nature https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586-019-1623-3 (2019) 


In the accompanying Comment’, Hudson et al. argue that one of our 
research volunteers (ED5, with U5a haplotype), who was assigned to 
the unaffected-oocyte cohort of donors in our original study’, should 
be allocated to the mitochondrial DNA (mtDNA)-disease group 
because she carries a homoplasmic m.14484T>C variant of mtDNA 
that is implicated in Leber’s hereditary optic neuropathy (LHON). 
However, for the purposes of our in vitro study, oocyte donors were 
assigned to the healthy cohort on the basis of clinical criteria alone— 
that is, the absence of a diagnosis or symptoms of disease caused by 
mutations in mtDNA. In addition, the inclusion and exclusion criteria 
of our approved study protocol dictated that, to be considered as pos- 
sessing a pathogenic mutation in their mtDNA, the research volunteer 
had to be diagnosed with a maternally transmitted mitochondrial dis- 
ease. Because this oocyte donor was healthy, and lacked any evidence 
of LHON in her family for four generations, she was assigned to the 
healthy-oocyte cohort of donors. However, carriers of 14484T>C 


variants of mtDNA should not be used as oocyte donors in future clin- 
ical applications of mitochondrial replacement therapy—whether the 
carrier is asymptomatic, or not. 

Hudson et al.! also dispute our conclusion that sequence polymor- 
phism within the conserved sequence box II (CSBII) region of human 
mtDNA affecting the efficiency of mtDNA replication may contribute 
to reversal after mitochondrial replacement therapy. Results from our 
previous study” (which are illustrated in figure 2 in ref. ') indicate that, 
among the three embryonic stem (ES) cell lines with specific maternal- 
donor CSBII combinations (G6AG8-G5AG8), two lines (66%) reversed 
back to the maternal haplotype. However, in our original study”, we 
generated three additional ES cell lines (ST-ES5, ST-ES6 and ST-ES10) 
with opposite maternal-donor combinations (that is, GoAG8-G6AG8) 
but none of these cell lines reversed. To define possible mechanisms 
that might underlie such outcomes, we measured synthesis of the rep- 
lication primer by mitochondrial RNA polymerase and found that the 


Table 1 | Effect of maternal and donor CSBII sequences on the reversal of ES cell lines generated by mitochondrial replacement therapy 


Number of G residues in maternal > donor 


Number of G residues in maternal = donor 


Number of G residues in maternal < donor 


ES cell lines CSBII (maternal:donor) ES cell lines CSBII (maternal:donor) ES cell lines CSBII (maternal:donor) 
ST-ES7* G6AG8:G5AG8 ST-ES1 G6AG8:G6AG8 ST-ES4 G6AG7:G6AG8 
ST-ES8* G6AG8:G5AG8 ST-ES2 G6AG8:G6AG8 ST-ES5 G5AG8:G6AG8 
ST-ES9 G6AG8:G5AG8 ST-ES3 G6AG8:G6AG8 ST-ES6 G5AG8:G6AG8 
ST-ES15 G6AG8:G6AG7 3243ST-ES1* G6AG8:G6AG8 ST-ES10 G5AG8:G6AG8 
3243ST-ES2 G6AG8:G6AG8 ST-ES11 G5AG6:G6AG7 
T-ES1 G6AG8:G6AG8 ST-ES12 GS5AG6:G6AG7 
T-ES2 G6AG8:G6AG8 ST-ES13 G5AG6:G6AG7 
T-ES3 G6AG8:G6AG8 ST-ES14 G6AG7:G6AG8 
NT-ES4 G6AG8:G6AG8 13513ST-ES G6AG7:G6AG9 
NT-ES5S G6AG7:G6AG7 NT-ES6 G5AG7:G5AG8 
NT-ES8* G6AG7:G6AG7 NT-ES7 G6AG7:G6AG8 
MR-PS12* G6AG8:G6AG7 MR-PS1 G5AG7:G5AG7 MR-PS11 G6AG7:G6AG8 
MR-PS2 G5AG7:G5AG7 
MR-PS3 G5AG7:G5AG7 
NT5 G6AG7:G6AG7 
NT6* G6AG7:G6AG7 
NT8* G6AG7:G6AG7 
3/5 (60%) 4/17 (24%) 0/12 (0%) 
The cell lines MR-PS1, MR-PS2, MR-PS3, MR-PS11, MR-PS12, NT5, NT6 and NT8 are from ref. 3; the remaining 26 cell lines are from ref. 2. CSBII sequence information for these 34 cell lines has been 


deposited in public databases, and was used to generate this table. The number of guanosine residues was counted in the first (m.311-315) and second (m.303-309) set of G repeats within the CSBII 
region. The reversal rate in the maternal > donor group is significantly higher than in the maternal < donor group (Fisher’s exact test, P < 0.05). 


*Reversed ES cell lines. 


1Department of Convergence Medicine and Stem Cell Center, Asan Medical Center, University of Ulsan College of Medicine, Seoul, Republic of Korea. @Center for Embryonic Cell and Gene Therapy, 
Oregon Health & Science University, Portland, OR, USA. “Division of Reproductive Endocrinology, Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology, Oregon Health & Science University, Portland, OR, USA. 
4Department of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology, Sidney Kimmel Cancer Center, Thomas Jefferson University, Philadelphia, PA, USA. *e-mail: mitalipo@ohsu.edu 
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Fig. 1 | Distribution of reversed ES cell lines based on CSBII sequence. 
Distribution of ES cell lines that reversed after mitochondrial replacement 
therapy (shown in red font), based on number of guanosine residues in the 
CSBII region of combinations of maternal and donor mtDNA. Cell line 
information is from figure 2b in ref. '. 


deletion of a single guanosine residue in the CSBII region (G5AG8 
versus G6AG8) results in a fourfold reduction of replication primer 
synthesis (as shown in figure 3b of ref. ). 

Two other cell lines from our study that reversed after mitochondrial 
replacement therapy carried identical maternal-donor CSBII sequences 
(Table 1), which suggests that additional sequence-independent mech- 
anisms affect reversal. Notwithstanding this finding, we proposed that a 
paradigm of selecting donor mtDNA on the basis of the CSBII sequence 
could preclude, or minimize, the possibility of reversal and the resur- 
gence of disease caused by mutations in mtDNA in children born after 
mitochondrial replacement therapy”. 

Extended Data Table 1 in the accompanying Comment' analyses 
the contribution of CSBII combinations to reversal in 31 ES cell lines 
that have been generated in three recent studies*~*. Of note, published 
sequence information is available for 34 ES cell lines, but from only two 
of the studies*” (Table 1); the CSBII sequence information from ref. + 
has not been published. 

In figure 2c of the accompanying Comment’, Hudson et al. compare 
the frequency of reversal between two groups: (1) matched, in which 
maternal and donor CSBII sequences are identical; and (2) unmatched, 
in which the maternal and donor CSBII sequences differ. On the basis 
of this comparison, they conclude that the incidence of reversal is 
similar between these two groups, and thus that the risk of reversal is 
unlikely to be reduced by CSBII matching. 

However, we and others”** have found that a reduction in the num- 
ber of guanosine residues in CSBII region might result in reduced 
replication. Therefore, a paradigm for selecting maternal and donor 
mtDNA on the basis of the CSBII region could reduce incidences of 
reversal if the total number of guanosine residues within the CSBII 
region in donor mtDNA is greater than it is in the maternal mtDNA; 
that is, if GGbAG8 > G5AG8 (14 > 13), G6AG7 > G5AG7 (13 > 12), 
G6AG8 > G6AG7, G6AG9I > G5AG7 and so on (Table 1). Therefore, it 
will be more informative to distribute the samples from figure 2b in the 
accompanying Comment’ into three groups on the basis of the ratio of 
guanosine residues in the CSBII region in maternal and donor mtDNA: 
(1) maternal > donor, (2) maternal = donor and (3) maternal < donor. 
The analysis we perform here (Fig. 1) demonstrates that if the CSBII 
region of maternal mtDNA contains more guanosine residues than 
it does in donor mtDNA, 3 out of 10 cell lines reversed (30%). In the 
second group, in which the maternal:donor ratio was equal, 2 out of 
12 cell lines reversed (17%). However, if there were fewer guanosine 


residues in the CSBII region of maternal mtDNA than in same region 
of the donor mtDNA, 0 out of 9 cell lines reversed (Fig. 1). 

Although the number of combinations that have thus far been tested 
is small and requires expansion, our analysis of published studies sup- 
ports the conclusion that the selection of donor mtDNA on the basis 
of the CSBII sequence (that is, with fewer guanosine residues in the 
CSBII of the maternal mtDNA as compared to donor mtDNA) could 
be beneficial to avoid reversal. This is a precautionary issue, given safety 
considerations in ongoing mitochondrial replacement therapy trials 
at Newcastle University (UK) and other clinics around the world’. We 
find the arguments advanced in the accompanying Comment'—that 
mtDNA matching may restrict the availability of egg donors for mito- 
chondrial replacement therapy—inadequate, given the possibility of 
disease recurrence in children after mitochondrial replacement therapy. 
The selection of CSBII haplotype in donors suggested here should not 
be so onerous as to impede the progress of the trials. 

We realize that differences in the sequence of the CSBII region are 
not the only factors that drive reversal and, in our original study, sug- 
gested that other regulatory sequences in the control region of mtDNA 
“may, subsequently, confer replicative advantage” and “contribute to 
replication bias of a particular mtDNA haplotype””. We also addressed 
in our recent review* that other sequence-independent mechanisms 
are likely to affect reversal, and proposed epigenetic mechanisms that 
might be involved. 

The authors E.K., A.K., PA., D.T. and S.M. are solely responsible for 
this Reply; other authors from the original Letter did not contribute to 
this response and are not listed here. 


Data availability 


All data presented in this study have previously been published?*. 
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Subducting carbon 


Terry Plank'* & Craig E. Manning? 


A hidden carbon cycle exists inside Earth. Every year, megatons of carbon disappear into subduction zones, affecting 
atmospheric carbon dioxide and oxygen over Earth’s history. Here we discuss the processes that move carbon towards 
subduction zones and transform it into fluids, magmas, volcanic gases and diamonds. The carbon dioxide emitted from 
arc volcanoes is largely recycled from subducted microfossils, organic remains and carbonate precipitates. The type of 
carbon input and the efficiency with which carbon is remobilized in the subduction zone vary greatly around the globe, 
with every convergent margin providing a natural laboratory for tracing subducting carbon. 


restrial biosphere and atmosphere, carbon moves 

from microfossils on the seafloor to erupting vol- 
canoes and deep diamonds, in a cycle driven by plate 
tectonics. Subduction links surface biological pro- 
cesses with the deep Earth, creating a planet suffused with the signature 
of life. The fate and flux of carbon vary from trench to trench, as every 
subducting slab delivers to the mantle a singular mix of organic and inor- 
ganic carbon that heats and pressurizes at a particular rate determined by 
its age and convergence speed. The inherent reactivity of carbon in each 
input package and the pressure-temperature-time path experienced by 
each slab drive chemical reactions that separate carbon into two parts: one 
that is carried deeper into Earth and one that returns to the surface. Here 
we discuss (I) the geological happenstance that delivers carbon to deep sea 
trenches today, (II) the reactions and movements in the subduction zone 
that mobilize carbon into fluids and melts, (II) the carbon that continues 
deep into the mantle to form molten carbonates and diamonds, and (IV) 
the carbon that escapes such a deep descent to be eventually emitted from 
arc volcanoes (Fig. 1). 

Although excellent reviews exist on the global consequence of the deep 
carbon cycle over Earth’s history’, our focus here is on the variability in 
current subduction systems, where carbon inputs and outputs can reveal 
the physicochemical processes occurring in the subduction zone that ulti- 
mately drive the directionality of the cycle. We highlight end-member 
subduction zones with distinct inputs or pathways, such as Tonga (little 
sedimentary carbon) and Cascadia (hot slab), each presenting a different 
natural recycling experiment worthy of focused study. We also show how 
recent advances in both laboratory and computational approaches now 
lead to predictions of how and when carbon mobilizes into upward-mov- 
ing fluids or remains in solid form in the downgoing plate. Finally, we 
present recent evidence from satellites, portable instruments and melt 
inclusions that suggests that most of the carbon in arc magmas is recycled 
from the subduction zone. 


| n addition to its familiar cycling between the ter- 


The global carbon flux perspective 

Earth exhales carbon at volcanoes. Current estimates place the total 
volcanic outgassing rate at 79 + 9 (uncertainty 1c) megatons of carbon 
per year (Mt C yr~'), with similar amounts emitted at mid-ocean ridges 
and subduction zones, and the greatest quantities emitted diffusely in 
intraplate volcanic regions (Box 1). Uncertainties in estimates of vol- 
canic emission rates are quickly declining owing to long-term satel- 
lite observation’ and direct sampling of volcanic plumes and diffuse 
emanations®!". The spatial variability in volcanic carbon is enormous, 
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however, and currently six volcanoes are esti- 
mated to control the global budget of direct emis- 
sions (Nyiragongo, Popocateptl, Etna, Ambrym, 
Bagana and Aoba; together contributing more 
than 5 Mt C yr~')!!. The largest volcanic emis- 
sions, however, may be emanating diffusely from calderas and faults’”, 
Although current anthropogenic fluxes (about 9,500 Mt C yr7!)!? dwarf 
volcanic ones, the long-term fluxes of carbon to the atmosphere have 
been dominated by volcanic sources over most of Earth’s history. The 
rate of supply of mantle carbon is governed by tectonic rates of plate 
spreading and convergence, as well as the plume flux from the deeper 
mantle, punctuated by large igneous provinces that supply bursts of 
CO, in short periods of time. 

Deep-Earth carbon fluxes are not a one-way street, however. There 
is an equally substantial, highly uncertain and spatially variable carbon 
flux that enters the mantle with oceanic plates at subducting zones. This 
carbon is derived largely from the ocean, in the form of carbonate shells 
and remains of marine organisms, as well as carbonate in the oceanic 
lithosphere. Terrestrial organic carbon is also washed onto the seafloor 
by large rivers. The fate of subducting carbon has a profound effect on 
Earth’s evolution, and depends on the efficiency with which carbon 
is returned to Earth’s surface by devolatilization reactions in the sub- 
ducting slab and by upward transport in magmas that supply volcanic 
arcs. We will refer to this return flux of carbon to Earth’s surface as 
‘recycling. A recycling efficiency of 0% means that none of the carbon 
that is subducted returns to Earth's surface, but instead is sequestered 
in the mantle for geologically significant durations. 

A low recycling efficiency could have planetary consequences. For 
example, Earth’s surface has a distinctively high H/C ratio, about an 
order of magnitude higher than Earth’s chondritic building blocks’. 
Is this due to more efficient subduction recycling of H,O than that of C 
over Earth’s history’? The deep subduction of reduced organic carbon 
amounts to a loss of electrons and therefore an increase in the oxidative 
potential of Earth’s surface’. Has a low recycling efficiency of organic 
carbon contributed to Earth’s oxygen-rich surface’? Or is the oxidation 
of the mantle the net effect of subduction"’, given the higher input flux 
of carbonate than that of organic carbon? What is the separate fate of 
these oxidized and reduced forms of carbon? 

A high recycling efficiency creates a direct connection between 
subducting carbon and CO; supply to the atmosphere. For example, 
there may have been greater subduction of carbonate at certain times 
in Earth’s history, such as the Mesozoic era, when the seafloor of the 
shallow Tethys ocean subducted. Did this lead to higher volcanic CO; 
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Fig. 1 | The deep carbon cycle. (I) Carbon input to subduction zones from 
the sedimentary (yellow), oceanic crust (orange) and mantle (red) layers in 
the downgoing plate (dark red arrow). (II) Decarbonation reactions in the 
subduction zone release carbon to upward-moving fluids and melts (blue 
arrows). (III) Deeply subducted carbon, potentially forming diamonds. 
(IV) Emission of recycled carbon to the surface via arc volcanism. 


emissions and therefore greater warming'®!7? Does the climate system 
respond to CO, precipitation in the oceanic crust as a sink or source 
of carbon, and how is this process modulated by plate spreading rates, 
ocean bottom temperatures and subduction delivery'®!°? What are 
the long-term climate consequences of the fact that subduction of car- 
bonate is a relatively recent development, tied to evolution of calcifying 
marine microorganisms” Participation of carbonate subduction in the 
deep carbon cycle is arguably a recent phenomenon’. 

It is therefore critical to understand the efficiency of carbon subduc- 
tion recycling, which is determined by two general approaches. One 
is to balance the input (subducted) and output (arc volcanic) fluxes of 
carbon globally”. The most recent estimates indicate about 30% recy- 
cling, although the uncertainties are very large in several fluxes (Box 1). 
Weak correlations may exist between decarbonation efficiency and slab 
age”!. The other approach is to characterize the physicochemical pro- 
cesses in subduction zones that drive recycling, such as fluid and melt 
generation and transport, coupled with carbon solubility and reaction 
kinetics, given different carbon feedstocks and pressure-temperature 
paths. Here we focus on the latter approach and trace carbon through 
the recycling process, first by considering how and when carbon is 
deposited on and precipitated in subducting seafloor. 


Subducting carbon 

Although the ocean is full of carbon—dissolved as bicarbonate and in 
the shells and bodies of marine organisms—very little carbon makes it 
to the deep seafloor to be conveyed to a trench. The carbon that enters 
subduction zones includes calcium carbonate and reduced organic car- 
bon that exist within the sedimentary, oceanic crust and mantle layers 
of the incoming plate. Each trench makes unique selections from the 
carbon menu. 

Starting with the lowermost layer, mantle peridotite that forms the 
bulk of the subducting lithosphere readily hydrates and carbonates if 
exposed to seawater, forming carbonated serpentinites””. However, 
most peridotite usually resides at least 6 km beneath the seafloor and 
is not in direct contact with seawater. Faulting and fracturing are nec- 
essary to bring mantle rocks to the sea floor or seawater to the mantle. 
Carbonated serpentinites may form near spreading centres or near 
trenches. Near spreading centres, extensional faulting is linked to 
hydration and carbonation reactions, as well as to the precipitation 
of magnesium and calcium carbonate veins in mantle peridotites”. 
Carbon isotopes in oceanic peridotites reflect mixing between seawa- 
ter-derived carbonate and reduced carbon’. Serpentinization is most 
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pronounced at slow-spreading mid-ocean ridges, but most subducting 
lithosphere is not formed there, because of the low plate production rate 
and the preferential existence of subduction zones and fast-spreading 
crust in the Pacific. Oceanic carbonated serpentinites therefore make 
a minor contribution to the global carbon input flux to subduction 
zones’, although they may be locally important. The volcanism at the 
South Sandwich margin, where slow-spreading crust is preferentially 
consumed, is notable for having some of the highest ''B/!°B ratios 
among island arcs, a feature that could be derived from the high ''B/'°B 
ratio that is typical of seafloor serpentinized peridotites**. The South 
Sandwich margin may thus represent a rare case, in which subduct- 
ing carbon predominantly resides in oceanic carbonated serpentinite 
(Box 2). 

Near trenches, the subducting plate deforms and fractures because of 
bending. The resulting faults have been seismically imaged to penetrate 
into the mantle of the incoming plate, and seismic velocities decrease 
towards the trench”, leading to speculation that the extent of hydra- 
tion due to ingress of seawater could consume an ocean every billion 
years”®?”, However, outer-rise serpentinites have never been sampled, 
and other factors besides hydration—such as fracturing and anisot- 
ropy—may explain this reduction in seismic velocity. The extent of 
carbonation in unsampled outer-rise serpentinites is also unknown, 
and fluid pathways longer than 5 km may lead to low fluid-to-rock 
ratios and low carbon transport into the mantle section of the down- 
going plate”*. Indeed, electrical-resistivity imaging does not support 
extensive reaction of seawater with the mantle section of the incoming 
plate at the Central America trench?®. Most global flux estimates for 
carbonated peridotite are low (Box 1). 

In contrast to peridotite carbonation, there is abundant evidence for 
pervasive carbonation of the near-ridge oceanic crust. Seawater-derived 
fluids circulate predominantly in the higher-permeability upper-crustal 
volcanic section, leading to low-temperature precipitation of carbonate 
minerals. Because these carbonates are largely seawater-derived, they 
are isotopically heavy (6'°C =~ 0%o, where 6/3C is the deviation of the 
ratio 3C/”C relative to that of Pee Dee belemnite), although some 
biotic and abiotic processes also lead to CO reduction and pre- 
cipitation of isotopically light carbon (68°C < —20%o0?%; Fig, 2a). 
Nonetheless, the dominant form of carbon in altered oceanic crust 
(AOC) is calcium carbonate (calcite and aragonite) that precipitates 
in veins and vugs, as has been found in samples from a small number 
(about 15) of drill sites. Carbon uptake occurs near the ridge axis in 
crust that is 20 Myr old, but surprisingly, AOC older than 80 Myr has 
higher carbonate content*!. This may be due to higher bottom-water 
temperatures in the Cretaceous period promoting greater abiogenic 
carbonate precipitation®”. Although low in carbonate, young AOC (less 
than 10 Myr old) is isotopically light owing to the intense bio-alteration 
of young crust*°. Thus, an important prediction for carbon inputs is 
that old plates (for example, Marianas and Tonga) will have greater 
AOC carbonate concentrations and higher average 5'°C, whereas young 
plates (for example, Cascadia and Central America) will have little AOC 
carbonate with lower 6'°C (Fig. 2a). 

The sedimentary layer that is deposited on top of the oceanic crust 
contains dramatically different forms of carbon than the largely inor- 
ganic precipitates of the oceanic crust and peridotite. Sediments are 
the graveyard of marine organisms and the resting place of terrestrial 
organic remains. Organisms that grow a carbonate shell, such as nan- 
noplankton coccoliths and bottom-dwelling foraminifera, are the rich- 
est source of carbon deposits on the seafloor. For example, a 100-m 
section of nannofossil ooze may contain as much carbon as the entire 
oceanic crust below it (using average values given in ref. *). Marine 
sediments also contain the organic remains of marine and terrestrial 
organisms. Although most sediments have less than 1 wt% organic 
carbon, deep-sea fans can dominate the input flux at some margins. 
For example, a 1.5-km section of terrigenous turbidites with 0.35 wt% 
organic C (Fig. 2a) contains more carbon than the average oceanic 
crust. The balance of marine carbonate (64°C = 0%v to +3%o) versus 
organic carbon (6'°C = —22%o to —27%o) has a very large effect on 


the isotopic composition of subducting carbon (see ref. ? and Fig. 2a). 
Carbonate sediments can approach 100% CaCO; and therefore may 
contain more than 10 times the carbon of a sediment rich in organic 
carbon (1% C; Fig. 2a). This is offset by a greater flux of organic car- 
bon-bearing sediments approaching trenches (in thick fans), so the 
proportion of organic to inorganic carbon subducted globally may be 
about 20% (ref. *4). 

Although sedimentary carbon has the potential to dominate global 
input fluxes, it may be entirely absent from some subducting sections. 
Indeed, the odds are stacked against carbon burial, as most carbonate 
dissolves and organic carbon oxidizes in the water column before 
reaching the seafloor. The ocean's cold and corrosive bottom waters 
are particularly challenging to carbonate survival. The calcite com- 
pensation depth (CCD), which marks the transition between car- 
bonate-bearing and carbonate-absent sediments, is about 5,000 m 
deep in today’s oceans. The CCD increases locally if the carbonate flux 
is high, as occurs in regions of high biological productivity, but it was 
generally shallower (less than 3,500 m) earlier in the Cenozoic era*® 
and the Cretaceous period**. Much of the oceanic crust subducting 
today is old (average age of about 70 Myr)*” and the combination of a 
shallower CCD and thermal subsidence with age means that carbonate 
is rare on the seafloor near trenches. For example, essentially zero sedi- 
mentary carbonate is subducted along the Tonga, Central Aleutian and 
Kuriles-Kamchatka trenches. On the other hand, abundant carbonate 
is subducted at the Central American margin, where the seafloor is 
beneath regions of high biological productivity, and at the New Zealand 
margin, where the seafloor is shallow** (Box 2). 

Organic carbon is also consumed in the oxic ocean and in the sedi- 
ments themselves by microbially mediated reactions, so its preservation 
in sediments requires rapid supply and burial. These conditions are 
met beneath regions of high biological productivity and in deep-sea 
fans, where rivers deliver high fluxes of carbon-bearing sediment to 
the ocean from regions of active uplift and erosion*’. On the other 
hand, vast expanses of the ocean are deserts owing to low biological 
productivity and to the challenge of survival in the harsh oxic sedi- 
ments”°. Seafloor currently subducting in the western Pacific spent 
most of its lifetime traversing the central gyres and is therefore devoid 
of organic carbon; essentially no organic carbon is subducted at Tonga 
or Honshu*“. By contrast, turbidite sediments in the Bengal and Indus 
fans, which derive from and fringe India’s collision zone with Asia, con- 
stitute the largest fluxes of organic carbon into trenches. Other margins 
with notable piles of sediment containing organic carbon include those 
of Nankai, Cascadia, Alaska, South Chile and the Southern Antilles**. 

Thus, subducting carbon depends on geologic happenstance at 
locations where a deep-sea fan (high sedimentary organic carbon) or 
shallow seafloor (high sedimentary carbonate) happen to be near a 
trench, or where the subducting oceanic plate happens to be created 
by slow spreading (favouring carbonated serpentinites) or was formed 
in the Cretaceous period (favouring carbonated oceanic crust). There 
is exceptionally wide global variation in carbon input to a subduction 
zone; each downgoing plate has a distinct formation, evolution and 
sedimentation history (Box 2 and ref. °), with potentially large along- 
strike variations*’. Global averaging obscures these underlying factors 
controlling recycling efficiency, which are essential for constructing the 
long-term history of the deep carbon cycle. This affects not only the 
amount and distribution of subducting carbon but also its reactivity 
and isotopic composition, and contributes to heterogeneity in the deep 
Earth. The former affects the fate of carbon in the subduction zone 
(discussed in the next section) and the latter serves as a useful tracer 
for the source of volcanic gases and diamonds (discussed in subsequent 
sections). 


Reactions in subducting carbon 

Once subducting lithosphere and sediment, and the carbon that they 
carry, are transported beyond the trench (point (I) in Fig. 1), the fate 
of carbon is determined by a game of subtraction. Rising pressure 
and temperature transform the subducted materials chemically and 
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Box! 
Global carbon flux into and out of 
the mantle 


Following the work of Kelemen & Manning®, several studies have 
investigated carbon fluxes as part of the Deep Carbon Observatory 
programme. On the input side, carbon concentration and isotope 
measurements”? of AOC have yielded a slightly lower flux 

(18 Mt C yr-?) than that reported in ref. 3 (25 Mt C yr). 
Nonetheless, bulk AOC carbon estimates have remained 
consistent at 400-600 ppm C (refs. 102195). Two recent 
studies?*106 have revised the C flux in subducting sediments 
substantially upwards compared to ref. 3 (13-23 Mt C yr? 
according to ref. 38). One estimate (~60 Mt C yr~+) includes 

20% organic carbon*4 and another (57 Mt C yr) is based 

on a model of the calcite compensation depth). Both ref. 3 

(10 Mt C yr~4) and ref. 23 (1.3 Mt C yr?) estimate low C fluxes 

in subducting peridotite. 

On the output side, identical MORB C fluxes (16 Mt C yr-+) are 
derived from C in vapour-undersaturated volcanic glasses? and 
a coupled degassing model for C and noble gases!9”. The C flux 
estimates for actively degassing arcs and intraplate volcanoes!° 
are immensely improved owing to satellite estimates of S 
fluxes’, coupled with recent measurements of the CO2/S ratio in 
volcanic gases!!. Considerable diffuse degassing is associated 
predominantly with intraplate calderas and geothermal 
systems!°, 

On balance, estimates of C input and output fluxes are 
remarkably similar, although uncertainties are large especially for 
subducting sedimentary C fluxes. Arc outputs currently represent 
27+23% of the inputs (based on a Monte Carlo propagation of 2c 
uncertainties), roughly half of that derived from the averages in 
ref. 3. This reflects both increases in the sediment input and 
decreases in the arc output fluxes estimated in recent studies. 
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Box 1 Fig. 1 | Carbon flux balance for inputs to and outputs 
from the mantle. All values shown are in megatons per year. 
Dark blue boxes are specific to subduction zones. Diagonal 
ruling denotes diffuse degassing. Error bars are 1c, as quoted or 
estimated by individual studies. The total input and output fluxes 
include 1c uncertainties calculated by Monte Carlo propagation, 
but are probably underestimates, given the lack of information 
on the distribution of values or sources of uncertainties in most 
studies. 
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Box2 


Each subduction zone is fed by a different feedstock of carbon 
contained within sediments, oceanic crust and serpentinized mantle 
of the incoming plate. Sediments may host both organic carbon 

and carbonate. The subduction zones highlighted in Box 2 Fig. 1 are 
dominated by one kind of carbon feedstock, and so can serve as sites 
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Roadmap to carbon subduction and recycling 


for natural recycling experiments to determine the downstream fate 
of different kinds of input. For example, because little sedimentary 
carbon is subducted at Tonga, AOC carbon recycling can be isolated 
in the context of cold subduction. 
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Box 2 Table | Attributes of each highlighted subduction zone 
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Box 2 Fig. 1 | Map of subduction systems that isolate different carbon inputs. Carb, carbonate; OrgC, organic carbon; Sed, sediment; Serp, 
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Central America Carbonate sediments High biological productivity; high Corg 3438 
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Aleutians High Corg in turbidites Little carbonate 34,38 
Low 8}8C in arc Mean 8}3C of —7.0%o 92 
Honshu-Kuriles Low CO2/S in arc Little sedimentary C 34,89 
Papua New Guinea-Vanuatu High COz flux in arc Subducting carbonate ae 
Tonga AOC carbon, cold slab Little carbon in sediments 32,38 
New Zealand Carbonate sediments Shallow seafloor 34,38 
High §}8C in arc Mean 8}8C of —3.0%o 92 


physically, setting the stage for fractional carbon removal by a mix of 
processes that determine recycling efficiency. 

During transit to sub-arc depths, three main processes subtract 
carbon from the slab: mechanical removal, metamorphic decarbon- 
ation and melting (Box 3). Frontal accretion or underplating of sedi- 
ment during the initial stages of subduction may remove a substantial 
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amount of carbon*!. The dynamic environment at the top of the slab 
can result in mixing and removal of slab material. Complex tectonic 
mixtures of lithologies—mélanges—are important in many exhumed 
subduction complexes, but to first order they are subject to the same 
set of processes as their constituent lithologies, and their presence or 
absence cannot be predicted for modern subduction systems, so they 
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Fig. 2 | Carbon isotopes in subducted input, diamonds and arc volcanic 
gas. a, Subducted carbon input, including that in the upper volcanic layer 
of AOC older than 10 Myr (refs °°), carbonate sediments from ODP 
site 765 (ref. *!), total organic carbon, Corg, in Bengal Fan sediments’. 

b, Diamonds, including 319 eclogitic diamonds (orange; from ref. °°) and 
Juina SLD (green; ref. !°*). c, Volcanic output per kilometre of arc from 
ref. °”, where error bars are one standard deviation about the mean value. 
Yellow shading encompasses mantle values. Diamond populations appear 
skewed towards light carbon isotopes”*, whereas arc volcanic C is skewed 
towards high 6'3C values”. It is unclear whether this reflects preferential 
recycling of carbonate to the arc and preferential subduction of more 
refractory organic carbon to the deeper mantle source of diamonds, or 
whether ancient diamonds reflect more-reduced sources in Earth’s past'*. 


are omitted here. Likewise, the extent of subduction erosion of forearc 
material is debated, as is its carbon content**4*?, Mechanical removal 
reflects off-scraping and diapiric flow of large rock masses“*°. Because 
this is chiefly evident from past subduction complexes exhumed to 
the surface in the geologic record, only rarely is it possible to estab- 
lish where and how mechanical removal operates today. A prominent 
instructive exception is in the Mariana forearc”*. 

The removal of metamorphic carbon from the slab depends on the 
kindness of water. Carbonate minerals and graphite/diamond are stable 
on their own up to very high temperatures and pressures; in the absence 
of any other processes or materials, such carbon is extremely refractory 
and its recycling efficiency is low. However, subducted lithologies also 
carry hydrogen and oxygen bound in minerals, and the rising pressure 
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and temperature drive their release to create a free aqueous fluid that is 
buoyant and reactive with carbon. The fluid strips carbon from these 
rocks, carries it along its path and deposits it downstream in rocks 
or melts as a response to changing conditions. Traditional thinking 
focused only on molecular forms of carbon in the fluid, such as CO2, 
and concluded that its recycling efficiency is low, except perhaps in the 
hottest subduction systems*”~’. Driven by emerging experimental and 
field studies, recent work also considers the roles of the oxidation state, 
pH and other rock constituents and dissolved species, generally leading 
to greater recycling efficiency>°° ™*. Although carbon solubilities may 
contribute to substantial redistribution, they are probably insufficient 
on their own to account for the removal of all carbon in every instance. 

The recycling efficiency can be substantially boosted by melting, 
especially at the slab top. Graphitized organic matter has very low sol- 
ubility in sediment melts!*, and modern subduction geotherms yield 
temperatures that are typically too cool to trigger melting of subducted 
carbonate-bearing peridotite, AOC and sediment at sub-arc depths in 
the absence of a free water-rich fluid®*-°’. However, water-rich fluids, 
especially those sourced from dehydrating peridotites at sub-arc depths, 
can trigger melting, especially in the sedimentary layer. Melts derived 
from carbonate-bearing AOC and sediment can remove substantial car- 
bon**»?. Moreover, in many subduction systems, the slab top beneath 
the arc is near conditions at which there is complete miscibility between 
sediment melt and aqueous fluid™, making continuous dissolution the 
operative process. Such fluids have great transport capacity, although 
the role of carbon in them remains poorly understood. Carbonate-rich 
melts can be produced by the final stages of dehydration of subducted 
mantle lithosphere beneath the arc front®!. 

Any carbon remaining after these processes may be transported in 
the slab or possibly in the superjacent mantle wedge’. At relatively shal- 
low depths the overlying lithospheric mantle is static, but at a certain 
depth mantle wedge peridotite kinematically couples to the slab and 
is dragged downwards™. Thus, the downward-dragged mantle wedge 
represents an additional carbon sink created by the subduction process. 

Much past debate focused on isolating a single mechanism as the 
primary pathway for carbon subtraction. Here we emphasize that it 
is more useful to recognize that several mechanisms can operate in 
parallel or in series, and that each global segment experiences them in 
unique proportion and extent. Considering the different carbon inputs 
to the global subduction system (Box 2), Box 3 describes the opera- 
tion of the three distinct processing mechanisms for carbon removal. 
Metamorphic decarbonation is likely to operate in all subduction zones, 
although the extent to which this removes carbon varies with thermal 
structure and hydration extent. In the cold Tonga system, it is probably 
inefficient. The hot Cascadia subduction system stands in stark con- 
trast, with substantial carbon loss by devolatilization/dissolution and 
melting of predominantly reduced sedimentary carbon. The Central 
American sediments, rich in biogenic carbon of both oxidized and 
reduced forms, may fractionate during devolatilization and melting, 
with preferential recycling of soluble, oxidized carbonate compared 
to less-soluble organic carbon. The slow-spreading crust feeding the 
South Sandwich system is expected to be dominated by carbonated 
peridotite in a young, warm slab. The degree to which mechanical dia- 
piric transport operates today is not known; however, one setting in 
which it may have been important in the recent past could be the Alpine 
subduction system. Melting was unlikely as there was no volcanic arc. 
Though carbon inputs were likely high in Tethyan Mesozoic oceanic 
crust, the combination of diapirism and dissolution/dehydration could 
have driven substantial carbon recycling. These examples highlight the 
conspicuous expressions of individualism in Earth’s subduction zones 
that become obscured by global averaging. 


Carbon beyond the arc: diamonds and more 

Carbon that survives beyond sub-arc depths is exceptionally challeng- 
ing to investigate. In the absence of a fluid phase, even trace carbonate 
remaining in slab lithologies can trigger melting that may be small 
in volume but is geochemically important. Most slab geotherms will 
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Box3 


Each subducting system illustrates different mechanisms and 
recycling efficiencies. Tonga is cool, with little sediment but abundant 
oxidized carbon in mafic crust of Mesozoic age; the dominant carbon 
removal process is probably inefficient metamorphic decarbonation. 
Cascadia has higher temperature, and inputs include considerable 
amounts of reduced carbon. Combined metamorphic and melting 
processes probably achieve efficient carbon removal. In Central 
America there is subduction of substantial oxidized and reduced 
sedimentary carbon, in a young plate with low carbon concentration 
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Box 3 Fig. 1 | Schematic representation of carbon inputs, outputs 
and removal in the global subduction system. The key (top left) 
shows vertically arrayed boxes representing lithospheric inputs and 
outputs in sediment, mafic crust and peridotite, partitioned between 
oxidized (Ox) and reduced (Re) carbon; outputs include carbon in the 
mantle wedge. Between the input and output columns are columns 


Carbon removal in the subduction zone 


in the mafic crust. Geotherms lead to lower slab temperatures than 
those for Cascadia, but they are sufficient to yield metamorphic 

and melting loss of sedimentary C, with greater loss of carbonate 
than less-soluble organic carbon. South Sandwich is a subduction 
system in which inputs may be dominated by peridotitic carbonate. 
The Alpine system is shown for a speculative example in which 
mechanical removal may have been considerable, and carbon input 
was substantially higher in the Tethyan lithosphere. 
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illustrating the processes transferring carbon from the slab to the arc 
system by mechanical removal, metamorphic decarbonation and 
melting. Examples from subduction segments (from Box 2) show 
inputs and outputs coloured as in the key in the box. White boxes 
indicate no carbon. 


eventually intersect conditions at which carbonated crust melts®*4, 


producing a magma highly enriched in carbonate known as carbonatite, 
which has extremely high mobility, very similar to that of water®. 
Such melts will quickly migrate into the surrounding mantle, where 
vastly different chemical conditions lead to reactions that transform 
carbon into new and more resistant forms such as diamond. The dura- 
bility of diamond allows it to act as a long-term store of information 
about carbon mixing back into the mantle via subduction. 

There are two geodynamically distinct reservoirs of subducted car- 
bon in the mantle: the deep lithospheric keels beneath continents and 
the more voluminous, convecting upper mantle, transition zone and 
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upper part of the lower mantle. Most diamonds are derived from the 
volumetrically minor lithosphere; relationships to subducted carbon 
exist but are difficult to quantify because of the complex history and 
great age of lithospheric diamonds. However, rare sub-lithospheric dia- 
monds (SLD) appear to be more directly linked to deeper subduction 
processes extending into the transition zone and beyond. Study of these 
diamonds is transforming our understanding of the deep carbon cycle. 

Key to the origin of SLD is the strong chemical contrast between the 
subducting crust and the ambient convecting mantle. This difference 
is not just in bulk composition but also, more importantly, in oxidation 
state. Whereas most crustal rocks are derived from Earth’s oxidized 


Box 4 


Volcanic-arc gases have CO2/He and §}5C ratios that are 
consistent with the mixing of three end-members: MORBs 
(reflecting background sub-arc mantle), marine carbonate 

and organic carbon (reflecting subducting sources)!08:109, 
Provided that neither the isotopic nor the concentration ratios 
are fractionated, the proportion of the three end-members in 
the source carbon can be calculated from the mass balance. 

A recent compilation of high-temperature gases with minimal 
crustal contributions!!° found that 80-95% of arc carbon is 
recycled (Box 4 Fig. 1). This result derives entirely from the higher 
CO2/#He ratios in arc versus MORB gases. Different C and He 
solubilities and diffusivities during degassing can fractionate this 
ratio!!! although in MORBs this leads to an average decrease of 
only 25% in the COz/#He ratio!®”. If the high arc CO2/He ratio 
reflected preferential He loss, then the arc CO2/S ratio should 
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Box 4 Fig. 1 | C-He mixing relationships. Volcanic-arc gases (blue 
boxes) and mantle-subducting sediment mixing curves from ref. 1°, 
Dashed lines show the per cent contribution of the mantle end-member. 
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also be lower than that of MORB (given the lower solubility of CO2 
versus S)—it is not!!. Instead, the combined C-S-He systematics 
supports the conclusion that most of the COz2 in arc magmas is 
recycled from the subduction zone, with the §!3C value reflecting a 
predominance of carbonate sources. 

Box 4 Table combines gas and magma data from two independent 
approaches and estimates ~1.2 wt% COz in primary arc magmas 
and a CO2 mole fraction of ~0.1 in the aggregate slab fluid/melt 
(assuming that all C is COz and all H is H20). These quantities, here 
based on rough averages, have obvious power in testing different slab 
decarbonation scenarios. The way forward is to compare regional 
variations in CO2/#He, 8!8C and CO2/S with different slab inputs 
(Box 2) and reaction models (Box 3) to quantify the efficiency of the 
deep carbon cycle. 


Box 4 Table | COz2 in primary (initial, mantle-derived) arc magmas 


Parameter Value Reference/calculation 
1. Mantle CO2/Nb 600 - 

2. Arc Nb (ppm) 2 99 

3. Arc CO2 from mantle (ppm) 1,200 Line 1 x line 2 
4. Mass fraction of mantle end-member Of Box 4 Fig. 1 

in arc COs 

5. Primary arc COz (wt%) 1.2 Line 3/line 4 
6. Arc gas CO2/S 4 at 

7. Arc magma S (ppm) 3,000 100 

8. Primary arc COz (wt%) 1.2 Line 6 x line 7 
9. Arc magma H20 (wt%) 4 10t 

10. H/C 14 Line 9/line 5 
11. COz mole fraction 0.11 From line 10 


The table lists parameters, values and calculations used to derive estimates for the concentration 
of COz in primary arc magmas. All quantities are expressed in mass units except line 11. 


surface reservoirs, the mantle is relatively reducing, and becomes more 
so with depth. Driven chiefly by changes in the stability of iron-rich 
minerals with depth®”-7}, this leads to conditions that stabilize an iron- 
rich metallic phase and, at depths greater than about 140 km, produce 
diamond as the stable form of carbon. 

SLD are identified by virtue of the mineral inclusions that they 
hold, which signal a depth greater than that of the deepest lithospheric 
keels (>200 km). SLD are younger than lithospheric diamonds, show 
highly complex growth histories and display strong chemical links to 
subducted crust”””3. Carbon isotope data for SLD are quite variable, 
extending to very low 5!3C values consistent with carbon derivation 
from subducted sediment or altered basalt®°”””4 (Fig. 2b). 

If SLD are consistently associated with subducted carbon, then how 
do they form and how are they transported to the surface? The mineral 
inclusion assemblages in SLD may show peridotite affinity, but they 
dominantly host eclogitic mineral assemblages”’. Traditionally, inclu- 
sion ‘affinities’ are assumed to identify the host rock in which diamond 
grew. This view implies a narrow set of rock types with a restricted 
range of chemical characteristics that make it difficult to explain the 
wide variations observed in SLD. However, an emerging alternative 
model posits that SLD and their inclusion phases coprecipitate from 
the fluids and melts derived from subducted crust, so that diamond 


and its inclusions are products of crystallization in the ambient mantle 
during reactive flow of melt migrating away from the slab. Low degrees 
of interaction yield coprecipitating phases that are more similar to the 
source eclogite, whereas higher degrees of interaction yield an assem- 
blage that is more representative of the ambient mantle. Such a model 
predicts that inclusion assemblages are chemically linked although they 
appear to reflect different host rocks, and that there should be straight- 
forward elemental and isotopic patterns consistent with the evolution of 
conditions from the eclogite source to the ambient mantle. This model 
better explains the highly enriched character of inclusion minerals, 
which are otherwise anomalous if they are direct samples of the slab’°. 
It also explains C-O stable isotopic systematics”’. 

SLD are but a small fraction of diamonds erupted in the kimber- 
lites in which they are found, and diamond-bearing kimberlites are 
but a small fraction of all kimberlite magmas, which are themselves 
a minute but important component of global magmatism. As noted 
earlier, the vast majority of diamonds come from the subcontinental 
mantle lithosphere. Like SLD, they are best interpreted as metasomatic 
in origin, and some show evidence for the involvement of subducted 
carbon, but they differ from SLD in their great age (extending to more 
than 2.5 Gyr). A wide range of possible mechanisms form lithospheric 
diamonds, including mixing of mantle and subduction-related fluids, 
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precipitation from metallic melts and mechanical mixing of diamonds 
formed in subducted slabs with mantle before capture in the litho- 
sphere. As with the happenstance of carbon subduction, the record of 
subducted carbon found in diamonds is also a highly random sample 
of material heterogeneously distributed in space and time; it is not in 
control of its own fate and it depends on largely independent processes 
to be mined from the deep. 

Overall, the total amount of carbon that exists in the form of dia- 
mond is unknown. Even if kimberlite eruptions are taken as repre- 
sentative of normal mantle, the overall amount of carbon in diamond 
is small. It seems likely that the more common return path for carbon 
stored in metal carbides and diamond is as a component of magmas 
derived from the mantle; it is typically so chemically modified that little 
can be said about the processes preceding melting. 


Carbon returned: volcanic gas 

Explosive volcanic eruptions—common within the volcanic arcs that 
form above subduction zones—are driven by the dramatic exsolution 
of volatiles, including CO2, as magmas rise to the surface. This is due 
to a strong drop in solubility with decreasing pressure. Magmas can 
readily dissolve large quantities of carbon as carbonate in the man- 
tle”®, but magmas with more than 1 wt% CO, will be vapour-saturated 
and degas throughout their entire ascent in the crust”’. The standard 
method used to measure the concentration of magmatic volatiles is 
to analyse melt inclusions trapped in early-formed minerals. This 
approach has been successful in estimating the concentrations of H,O, 
S, Cl and F, but not CO2, owing to its much lower solubility at crustal 
pressures®”. Moreover, as much as 90% of the CO; in a melt inclusion 
can be exsolved to a shrinkage bubble during cooling*’. Unfortunately, 
the literature is replete with measurements of CO) in melt inclusions 
compromised by degassing or bubble formation. After bubble recon- 
struction, arc melt inclusions may contain thousands of parts per mil- 
lion of CO,8”*?, but there is no guarantee that these melts did not lose 
CO, by degassing before inclusion formation. Thus, a major outstand- 
ing challenge is to determine the CO concentration of primary arc 
magmas (Box 4). 

Given that erupted magma has lost its CO2, a more fruitful approach 
is to measure the lost gas. However, CO above the atmospheric back- 
ground is difficult to measure using remote-sensing techniques. 
Campaign-style gas measurements show large spatial and temporal 
variations in CO; fluxes in different volcanic systems including diffuse 
degassing from soils, springs and hydrothermal systems**®°. Diffuse 
degassing is generally strongest for large silicic calderas that erupt 
infrequently’”. Thus, although satellite detection holds promise for the 
future®®, estimating CO, fluxes from volcanoes is difficult owing to its 
non-steady-state and non-point-source distribution. 

A recent promising approach for the estimation of volcanic CO, 
fluxes has been to make use of the ratio of CO; to sulfur. Relatively 
inexpensive multicomponent gas analyser systems (such as Multi-GAS) 
have revolutionized our understanding of CO,/S variations at different 
volcanoes over their eruption cycles. In addition to their great utility in 
eruption forecasting®”*’, multi-year records from persistently degas- 
sing volcanoes show that most gas release occurs passively during the 
inter-eruptive period®. Integrated CO,/S correlates in some volcanic 
arcs with ratios of non-volatile trace elements (for example, Sr/Nd or 
Ba/La) linked to subduction recycling of carbonate and slab fluids’. 
Arcs with low CO,/S ratio (for example, in the western Pacific) are 
associated with a lack of subducting sedimentary carbon, whereas 
those with higher CO,/S ratios are associated with subducting sedi- 
mentary carbonate (Box 2). Sometimes magmas intercept limestones 
in the upper plate and drive decarbonation™, a process recognized 
from an anomalously high CO,/S ratio (>5) that is not linked to other 
slab tracers®’. CO,/S data have also led to CO; flux estimates! when 
coupled to volcanic SO) fluxes measured from space’. The biggest 
volcanic emitters are found where carbonate-rich sediments subduct 
(Central America, Vanuatu and Papua New Guinea), whereas low- 
CO,-flux volcanoes occur where no carbonate sediments subduct 
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(Kuriles-Aleutians; Box 2). These studies show clear signs that volcanic 
COQ) variations reflect varying subducted input, but longer records are 
needed to understand temporal variations”!. 

Another useful tool is C isotopic ratios in volcanic gases, which may 
be lower or higher than mantle values for individual volcanoes. Some 
gases have low *He/*He ratios, a signal of upper-crustal contamina- 
tion’; however, the full range of &'3C values is found in volcanic gases 
that have mantle-like *He/*He. Low-6!3C volcanic carbon occurs at 
margins where low-5!°C organic carbon is subducted (for example, 
the Aleutians), whereas high 6'C values occur where high-6'°C car- 
bonate is subducted (for example, Central America; Box 2). Globally, 
volcanic arcs with the highest C fluxes have the highest &8C, suggesting 
a dominance of carbonate sources (Fig. 2c). This could reflect pref- 
erential recycling of carbonate in the subduction zone. The CO>/ 3 
He ratios of arc volcanic gases are consistent with most of the carbon 
(80-95%) being derived from recycled, subducted sources (Box 4). 
These constraints, coupled with those from the CO2/S and CO2/Nb 
ratios, point to primary arc magmas containing up to 1 wt% CO, 
(Box 4), an order of magnitude higher than that of average mid-ocean- 
ridge basalt (MORB; about 1,000 ppm)*?. Volcanic-arc data are still 
sparse, however, and portable mass spectrometers mounted on heli- 
copters™ and field vehicles” are providing new methods for carbon 
isotope analysis in remote regions. Carbon isotope measurements in 
springs are also revealing subducting and upper-plate sources, as well 
as sequestration in the biosphere”®. 


Conclusions 

Carbon subduction is neither a steady-state nor a globally averaged 
process. The input fluxes to deep sea trenches are spatially and tempo- 
rally heterogeneous, as are slab pressure-temperature paths, and thus 
every subduction zone is a different carbon recycling experiment. In 
this Review, we have developed three essential viewpoints: 

(1) Carbon subduction is geological happenstance. Fixing carbon 
in oceanic peridotite or burying it in sediments is inherently difficult, 
as the long path lengths and high solubilities in the deep ocean work 
against it. Sedimentary carbon is virtually absent from some subduction 
zones and dominates others (Box 2). Carbonate veining is pervasive 
in the oceanic crust but its extent varies with crustal age (Fig. 2a). Past 
(Tethys subduction) or future (Atlantic subduction) carbonate inputs 
might be larger than those occurring today. At other times, continent 
collision and erosion deliver organic carbon to deep-sea fans that 
subduct. Such tectonic events will affect the climate system over long 
timescales. 

(2) Sediments drive the variability in subducting carbon. If the latest 
flux estimates are accurate (Box 1), then carbonate sediments dominate 
the subducting flux of carbon by a factor of about two over ocean- 
ic-crust and peridotite input fluxes. Recycling of carbonate may explain 
the high C fluxes and high §'°C values observed in some volcanic arcs 
(Fig. 2c). Sediments also supply the greatest flux of organic carbon to 
the solid Earth (Box 1), and the fate of reduced and isotopically light 
carbon is critical to the oxidation state of Earth’s surface and mantle, 
and may relate to the low °C values of eclogitic diamonds (Fig. 2b). 
There may be a complementarity to C isotopes, with heavy carbon 
isotopes reflecting predominantly carbonate recycling beneath arcs and 
light carbon isotopes representing deep subduction of organic carbon 
as a source of diamonds. 

(3) There is no single recycling efficiency for carbon. The recycling 
of carbon back to Earth’s surface via arc volcanism depends on the 
carbon-carrying capacity of fluids and melts in each subduction zone, 
which in turn are a function of the slab pressure-temperature paths, 
the pH and redox potentials, and the bulk compositions of each system 
(Box 3). Not only does the input vary for each subduction zone, but 
so also do the parameters that govern the recycling efficiency. Current 
global flux balances (Box 1) place carbon recycling efficiency at 25%, 
but the associated uncertainties are very large. Even if accurate, this 
number is insufficiently precise, so the global average carries ques- 
tionable meaning for any particular margin, and its variation with time 


could be substantial. For example, carbonate recycling could be more 
efficient than organic carbon recycling, and sedimentary carbon could 
be more easily liberated than oceanic-crust carbon. Modern subduc- 
tion zones offer many natural experimental settings (Box 2) to test 
how initial conditions, such as plate age and organic-to-inorganic ratio, 
affect recycling efficiency (Box 3). Carbon-helium-sulfur systematics 
point to 80-95% of arc volcanic carbon deriving from the subduction 
zone (Box 4), so the signal is large. The stakes are high for the climate 
system, with subducting carbon acting as a source or sink, depending 
on its recycling efficiency. Coordinated effort is needed on all fronts— 
quantifying carbon inputs, modelling chemical transfer in the sub- 
duction zone and measuring volcanic outputs and deep diamonds—to 
constrain the global impacts of subducting carbon. 
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Since 2000, many countries have achieved considerable success in improving child survival, but localized progress 
remains unclear. To inform efforts towards United Nations Sustainable Development Goal 3.2—to end preventable child 
deaths by 2030—we need consistently estimated data at the subnational level regarding child mortality rates and trends. 
Here we quantified, for the period 2000-2017, the subnational variation in mortality rates and number of deaths of 
neonates, infants and children under 5 years of age within 99 low- and middle-income countries using a geostatistical 
survival model. We estimated that 32% of children under 5 in these countries lived in districts that had attained rates of 25 
or fewer child deaths per 1,000 live births by 2017, and that 58° of child deaths between 2000 and 2017 in these countries 
could have been averted in the absence of geographical inequality. This study enables the identification of high-mortality 
clusters, patterns of progress and geographical inequalities to inform appropriate investments and implementations that 


will help to improve the health of all populations. 


Gains in child survival have long served as an important proxy meas- 
ure for improvements in overall population health and development”. 
Global progress in reducing child deaths has been heralded as one of 
the greatest success stories of global health*. The annual global num- 
ber of deaths of children under 5 years of age (under 5)* has declined 
from 19.6 million in 1950 to 5.4 million in 2017. Nevertheless, these 
advances in child survival have been far from universally achieved, 
particularly in low- and middle-income countries (LMICs)*. Previous 
subnational child mortality assessments at the first (that is, states or 
provinces) or second (that is, districts or counties) administrative level 
indicate that extensive geographical inequalities persist*’. 

Progress in child survival also diverges across age groups‘. Global 
reductions in mortality rates of children under 5—that is, the under-5 
mortality rate (USMR)—among post-neonatal age groups are greater 
than those for mortality of neonates (0-28 days)**. It is relatively 
unclear how these age patterns are shifting at a more local scale, pos- 
ing challenges to ensuring child survival. To pursue the ambitious 
Sustainable Development Goal (SDG) of the United Nations? to “end 
preventable deaths of newborns and children under 5” by 2030, it is 
vital for decision-makers at all levels to better understand where, and 
at what ages, child survival remains most tenuous. 


Precision public health and child mortality 
Country-level estimates facilitate international comparisons but mask 
important geographical heterogeneity. Previous assessments of mortal- 
ity of children under 5 have noted significant within-country heteroge- 
neity, particularly in sub-Saharan Africa®”!°-14, as well as in Brazil’, 
Iran’¢ and China'’. Understanding public health risks at more granular 
subpopulation levels is central to the emerging concept of precision 
public health!8, which uses “the best available data to target more effec- 
tively and efficiently interventions...to those most in need”!®. Efforts 
to produce high-resolution estimates of mortality of children under 5, 
determinants at scales that cover the multiple countries are emerging, 
including for vaccine coverage!®”°, malaria”!, diarrhoea”” and child 
growth failure’>*, In a previous study, we produced comprehensive 
estimates of African child mortality rates at a5 x 5-km scale for 5-year 
intervals°. For areas outside of Africa, in which 72% of the world’s chil- 
dren live and 46% of global child deaths occurred in 20174, subnational 
heterogeneity remains mostly undescribed”’. 

Here we produce estimates of death counts and mortality rates of chil- 
dren under 5, infants (under 1 years of age) and neonates (0-28 days) 


in 99 countries at policy-relevant subnational scales (first and second 
administrative levels) for each year from 2000 to 2017. We fit a geo- 
statistical discrete hazards model to a large dataset that is composed 
of 467 geo-referenced household surveys and censuses, representing 
approximately 15.9 million births and 1.1 million deaths of children 
from 2000 to 2017. Our model includes socioeconomic, environmental 
and health-related spatial covariates with known associations to child 
mortality and uses a Gaussian process random effect to exploit the 
correlation between data points near each other across dimensions of 
space, time and age group, which helps to mitigate the limitations asso- 
ciated with data sparsity in our estimations. For this study, we report 
U5MRas the expected number of deaths per 1,000 live births, reflecting 
the probability of dying before the age of 5 for a given location and year. 


Unequal rates of child mortality 

The risk of a newborn dying before their fifth birthday varies tremen- 
dously based on where in the world, and within their country, they are 
born. Across the 99 countries in this study, we estimate that USMR 
varied as much as 24-fold at the national level in 2017, with the highest 
rate in the Central African Republic of 123.9 deaths (95% uncertainty 
interval, 104.9-148.2) per 1,000 live births, and the lowest rate in Cuba 
of 5.1 deaths (4.4-6.0)*. We observed large subnational variation within 
countries in which overall USMR was either high or comparatively 
low. For example, in Vietnam, rates across second administrative units 
(henceforth referred to as ‘units’) varied 5.7-fold, from 6.9 (4.6—9.8) in 
the Tenth District in H6 Chi Minh City to 39.7 (28.1-55.6) in Muéng 
Te District in the Northwest region (Figs. 1b, 2). 

Decreases in U5MR between 2000 and 2017 were evident to some 
extent throughout all units (Figs. 1a, b, 2). No unit showed a significant 
increase in U5MR in this period, and in most units US5MR decreased 
greatly, even in units in which the mortality risk was the highest. Out 
of 17,554 units, 60.3% (10,585 units) showed a significant (defined 
as 95% uncertainty intervals that did not overlap) decrease in USMR 
between 2000 and 2017. Across units in 2000, USMR ranged from 7.5 
(5.0-10.6) in Santa Clara district, Villa Clara province, Cuba, to 308.4 
(274.9-348.4) in the Sabon Birni Local Government Area of Sokoto 
State, Nigeria. By 2017, the unit with the highest estimated USMR 
across all 99 countries was Garki Local Government Area, Jigawa state, 
Nigeria, at 195.1 (158.6-230.9). Overall, the total percentage of units 
with a USMR higher than 80 deaths per 1,000 live births decreased from 
28.9% (5,070) of units in 2000 to 7.0% (1,236) in 2017. Furthermore, 
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Fig. 1 | US5MR estimates in 99 LMICs. a, U5MR at the second 
administrative level in 2000. b, US5MR at the second administrative level 
in 2017. c, Modelled posterior exceedance probability that a given second 
administrative unit had achieved the SDG 3.2 target of 25 deaths per 


32% of units, representing 11.9% of the under-5 population in the 99 
countries, had already met SDG 3.2 for USMR with a 90% certainty 
threshold (Fig. 1c). For neonatal mortality, 34% of units met the target 
of <12 deaths per 1,000 live births (Extended Data Fig. 1). Within 
countries, successes were mixed in some cases. For example, Colombia, 
Guatemala, Libya, Panama, Peru and Vietnam had all achieved SDG 
3.2 for USMRat the national level by 2017, but each country had units 
that did not achieve the goal with 90% certainty (Fig. 1c). 

Successful reductions in child mortality were also observed through- 
out entire countries. For example, in 43 LMICs across several world 
regions, the worst-performing unit in 2017 had a USMR that was lower 
than the best-performing unit in 2000 (Fig. 2). Nearly half of these 
countries were in sub-Saharan Africa. Rwanda showed notable progress 
during the study period, reducing mortality from 144.0 (130.0-161.6) 
in its best-achieving district in 2000 (Rubavu) to 57.2 (47.4-72.1) in 
its worst-achieving district in 2017 (Kayonza). These broad reduc- 
tions in USMR have also led to a convergence of absolute subnational 
geographical inequalities, although relative subnational inequalities 
appear to be mostly unchanged between 2000 and 2017 (Fig. 2 and 
Supplementary Fig. 6.12). Despite this success, the highest USMRs in 
2017 were still largely concentrated in areas in which rates were highest 
in 2000 (Fig. 1a, b). We observed estimated USMR > 80 across large 
geographical areas in Western and Central sub-Saharan Africa, and 
within Afghanistan, Cambodia, Haiti, Laos and Myanmar (Fig. 1b). 

Deaths of neonates (0-28 days of age) and post-neonates (28-364 
days of age) have come to encompass a larger fraction of overall mor- 
tality of children under 5 in recent years. By 2017 (Fig. 1d), neonatal 
mortality increased as a proportion of total deaths of children under 
5 in 91% (90) of countries and for 83% (14,656) of units compared to 
2000. In almost all places where U5MR decreased, the share of the 
mortality burden increased in the groups of children with younger ages. 
Similarly, the mortality of infants (<1 year) has increased relative to 
the mortality for children who are 1-4 years of age in many areas. For 
example, in the Diourbel Region, Senegal, infant mortality constituted 
54.4% (52.4-56.6) of total mortality of children under 5 in 2000; by 
2017, the relative contribution of infant mortality was 73.2% (70.3- 
75.8). This shift towards mortality predominantly affecting neonates 
and infants was not as evident in all locations; mortality for children 
aged 1-4 years was responsible for more than 30% of overall under-5 
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of children under 5 occurring in the neonatal (0-28 days) group at the 
second administrative level in 2017. 


deaths in 13% (2,226) of units, mostly within high-mortality areas in 
sub-Saharan Africa. 


Distribution of under-5 deaths may not follow rates 

The goal of mortality-reduction efforts is ultimately to prevent prema- 
ture deaths, and not just to reduce mortality rates. Across the countries 
studied here, there were 3.5 million (41%) fewer deaths of children 
under 5 in 2017 than in 2000 (5.0 million compared to 8.5 million). At 
the national level, the largest number of child deaths in 2017 occurred 
in India (1.04 (0.98-1.10) million), Nigeria (0.79 (0.65-0.96) million), 
Pakistan (0.34 (0.27-0.41) million) and the Democratic Republic of 
the Congo (0.25 (0.21-0.31) million) (Fig. 3a). Within these countries, 
the geographical concentration of the deaths of the children varied. In 
Pakistan, over 50% of child deaths in 2017 occurred in Punjab province, 
which had a U5MR of 63.3 (54.1-76.0) deaths per 1,000 live births 
(Fig. 3b). By contrast, 50% of child deaths in the Democratic Republic 
of the Congo in 2017 occurred across 9 out of 26 provinces. Such 
findings are in a large part artefacts of how borders are drawn around 
various at-risk populations (the provinces above account for 53% and 
63%, respectively, of the under-5 population that is at risk in these two 
countries), but can have a real impact at the level at which planning 
occurs. Some concentrated areas with apparent high absolute numbers 
of deaths highlighted by local-level estimates become less noticeable 
when reporting at aggregated administrative levels; for example, areas 
across Guatemala, Honduras and El Salvador are visually striking hot- 
spots in Fig. 3d, but less so in Fig. 3b, c. 

Our estimates indicate that targeting areas with a ‘high’ USMR of 
80 will have a lower overall effect than in previous years owing to 
the reductions in mortality rates. In 2000, 23.7% of child deaths— 
representing 2.0 (1.7-2.4) million deaths—occurred in regions in which 
U5MR was less than 80 that year (Fig. 4). By comparison, in 2017, 
69.5% of child deaths occurred in areas in which US5MR was below 80. 
A growing proportion of deaths of children under 5 are occurring in 
‘low’-mortality areas; 7.3% (5.1-10.2) of all deaths of children under 5 
in 2017 occurred in locations in which the U5MR was below the SDG 
3.2 target rate of 25, compared to 1.2% (0.9-1.6) in 2000. For instance, 
Lima, Peru, has a U5MR in the 8th percentile of units in this study, yet 
it ranks in the 96th percentile of highest number of deaths of children 
under 5. 
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Fig. 2 | Geographical inequality in USMR across 99 countries for 2000 
and 2017. a, Absolute inequalities. Range of USMR estimates in second 
administrative-level units across 99 LMICs. b, Relative inequalities. Range 
of ratios of USMR estimates in second administrative-level units relative 
to country means. Each dot represents a second administrative-level unit. 
The lower bound of each bar represents the second administrative-level 
unit with the lowest U5MR in each country. The upper end of each bar 
represents the second administrative-level unit with the highest USMR 


Despite population growth, child deaths have declined due to the 
outpaced decline in US5MR. For example, there were a total of 8.5 
(7.2-10.0) million deaths of children under 5 in the countries in this 
study in 2000; had the 2017 under-5 population been exposed to the 
same U5MRs that were observed in 2000, there would have been 10.6 
(9.0-12.5) million deaths in 2017. Instead, we observed 5.0 (3.8-6.6) 
million deaths in 2017 (Extended Data Fig. 5). 

Finally, we combine estimates of subnational variation in mortality 
rates and populations to gain a better understanding of the impact 
of geographical inequality. Overall, 2.7 (2.5-2.9) million deaths, or 
54% of the total number of deaths of children under 5, would have 
been averted in 2017 had all units had a USMR that matched the best- 
performing unit in each respective country (Extended Data Fig. 2). 
Over the 2000-2017 period, this number is 71.8 (68.5-74.9) million 
deaths, or 58% (55-61) of the total number of deaths of children under 
5. Total deaths attributable to inequality in this scenario ranged from 
13 (6-24) deaths in Belize to 0.84 (0.72-0.99) million deaths in India. 
Furthermore, had all units met the SDG 3.2 target of 25 deaths per 
1,000, an estimated 2.6 (2.3-2.8) million deaths of children under 5 
would have been averted in 2017. 


Discussion 

This study offers a comprehensive, geospatially resolved resource for 
national and subnational estimates of child deaths and mortality rates 
for 99 LMICs, where 93% of the world’s child deaths* occurred in 2017. 
Gains in child survival varied substantially within the vast majority of 
countries from 2000 to 2017. Countries such as Vietnam, for example, 
showed more than fivefold variation in mortality rates across second 
administrative-level units. The inconsistency of successes, even at 
subnational levels, indicates how differences in health policy, finan- 
cial resources, access to and use of health services, infrastructure, and 
economic development ultimately contribute to millions of lives cut 
short”°-”, By providing detailed maps that show precisely where these 
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in each country. Thus, each bar represents the extent of geographical 
inequality in US5MRs estimated for each country. Bars indicating the 

range in 2017 are coloured according to their Global Burden of Disease 
super-region. Grey bars indicate the range in USMR in 2000. The diamond 
in each bar represents the median U5MR estimated across second 
administrative-level units in each country and year. A coloured bar that is 
shorter than its grey counterpart indicates that geographical inequality has 
narrowed. 


deaths are estimated to have occurred, we provide an important evi- 
dence base for looking both to the past, for examples of success, and 
towards the future, in order to identify where precision public-health 
initiatives could save the most lives. 

The epidemiological toll of child mortality should be considered both 
in terms of total deaths and as rates of mortality. Focusing only on 
mortality rates can effectively mask areas in which rates are compara- 
tively low but child deaths are high owing to large population sizes. The 
number of deaths that occur in high-risk areas has declined, and most 
under-5 deaths in recent years have occurred in lower-risk areas. This 
‘prevention paradox”’ could indicate that whole-population interven- 
tions could have a larger overall impact than targeting high-risk areas”. 
At the same time, strategies that target resources to those locations that 
have the highest number of child deaths risk leaving behind some of 
the world’s most marginalized communities: remote, more-sparsely 
populated places in which, relative to the number of children born 
each year, a large number of children die before their fifth birthday. 
Instead, by considering subnational measures of both counts and rates 
of deaths of children under 5, decision-makers can better tailor child 
health programs to align with local contexts, norms and needs. Rural 
communities with high rates but low counts may benefit from ‘last- 
mile’ initiatives to provide effective health services to populations who 
lack adequate access to care. By contrast, locations with low rates but 
high counts may require programs that focus on alleviating the cost of 
care, unsafe environmental exposures or health risks that are uniquely 
associated with urban slums*°. The SDGs have pointed the global 
development agenda towards progress in child survival. Our analysis 
indicates that reaching the SDG 3.2 targets of 25 child deaths per 1,000 
live births and 12 neonatal deaths per 1,000 live births will require 
only modest improvements or have already been achieved by some 
units; however, these targets are ambitious for other units in which 
child mortality remains high. It is worth noting that many countries 
contain areas that fit both of these profiles. For example, 11 countries 
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Fig. 3 | Estimated number of children under 5 who died within 99 
countries in 2017. a, Number of deaths of children under 5 in each 
country. b, Number of deaths in each first administrative-level unit. 


had at least 1 unit that had already met SDG 3.2 with high certainty, 
and at least 1 unit that had not. Subnational estimates can empower 
countries to benchmark gains in child survival against their own sub- 
national exemplars as well as advances that have been achieved by their 
peers. Through our counterfactual analysis we showed that even if all 
units had met the SDG 3.2 goal in 2017, there would still have been 
2.4 million deaths of children under 5, indicating that ‘ending pre- 
ventable child deaths’ is more complex than simply meeting a target 
threshold. Future research efforts must address the causes of child mor- 
tality in local areas and more precisely identify causes of child deaths 
that are amenable to intervention. To that end, new and innovative 
data-collection efforts, such as the ongoing Child Health and Mortality 
Prevention Surveillance network, offer promising prospects by applying 
high-validity, pathology-based methods alongside verbal autopsies to 
determine the cause of death*!. 

This study offers a unique platform to support the identification of 
local success stories that could be replicated elsewhere. In Rwanda, 
for example, the highest U5MR at the district level in 2017 was 60.2% 
(52.0-67.8%) lower than the lowest U5MR at the district level in 2000. 
Such gains have been partially credited to focused investments in 
the country’s poorest populations, expanding the Mutuelles de santé 
insurance program, and developing a strong workforce of community 
health workers who provide evidence-based treatment and health pro- 
motion**3, Nepal and Cambodia are among the exemplars for consid- 
erably decreasing subnational inequalities in child survival since 2000. 
In an era when narrowing disparities within countries is as important 
as reducing national-level gaps, these results provide the evidence base 
to inform best practices and stimulate national conversations about 
related social determinants. 

Neonatal mortality rates have also declined but failed to keep pace 
with reductions in mortality rates of older children, leading to a higher 
proportion of deaths of children under 5 occurring within the first four 
weeks of life: from 37.4% (37.1-37.7) in 2000 to 43.7% (43.1-44.3%) in 
2017. This trend is probably related to the increase in scale of routine 
programs and improved infrastructure (for example, vaccination*, and 
water and sanitation*») and the introduction of effective interventions 
to target communicable diseases (for example, malaria control** and 
prevention of mother-to-child transmission of HIV*’). These inter- 
ventions have tended to target amenable causes of mortality that are 
more common in older children under 5 rather than dominant causes 
of neonatal mortality, such as prematurity and congenital anomalies*®. 
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c, Number of deaths in each second administrative-level unit. d, Number 
of deaths of children under 5 in each 5 x 5-km grid cell. Note that scales 
vary for each aggregation unit. 


Notably, irrespective of income level or location, some causes of neo- 
natal death (for example, chromosomal anomalies and severe preterm 
birth complications) remain difficult to prevent completely with cur- 
rent medical technologies. Ultimately, large gains in neonatal mortal- 
ity will require serious investment in health system strengthening”. 
Affordable approaches to preventing the majority of neonatal deaths 
in LMICs exist and there are success stories with lessons learned to 
apply*?-“4, but decisions about which approaches to take must be based 
on the local epidemiological and health system context. In the absence 
of spatially detailed cause of death data, subnational neonatal mortality 
estimates can indicate dominant causes and thus serve asa useful proxy 
to guide prioritization of interventions”. 

The accuracy and precision of our estimates were primarily deter- 
mined by the timeliness, quantity and quality of available data. In Sri 
Lanka, for example, there were no available surveys, and the wide 
uncertainty intervals surrounding estimates reflect the dearth of availa- 
ble evidence in that country (Extended Data Figs. 3, 4). In certain areas, 
this decreased the confidence that we had in claiming that a specific 
subnational area met the SDG 3.2 target (Fig. 1c). This issue is most 
concerning in cases in which estimated mortality rates are high, thus 
helping to identify locations in which it would be most useful to focus 
future data-collection efforts. High mortality rates with large uncer- 
tainty intervals were estimated across much of Eastern and Central 
sub-Saharan Africa, and in Cambodia, Laos, Myanmar and Papua New 
Guinea (Extended Data Figs. 3, 4). Furthermore, ongoing conflict in 
countries such as Syria, Yemen and Iraq pose substantial challenges 
to collecting more contemporaneous data, and our estimates may not 
fully capture the effects of prolonged civil unrest or war***”. Further 
methodological and data limitations are discussed in the Methods. 

The accurate estimation of mortality is also a matter of equity; 
highly refined health surveillance is common in high-income coun- 
tries, whereas in LMICs, in which rates of child mortality are the high- 
est, surveillance that helps to guide investments in health towards the 
areas with the greatest need is less routine“. Ideally, all countries would 
have high-quality, continuous, and complete civil and vital registration 
systems that capture all of the births, deaths and causes of death at 
the appropriate geographical resolution®’. In the meantime, analyses 
such as this serve to bridge the information gap that exists between 
low-mortality countries with strong information systems and countries 
that face a dual challenge of weaker information systems and higher 
disease burden. 
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level of US5MR, in 2000 and in 2017, across 99 countries. Bar heights 
represent the total number of deaths of children under 5 within all second 
administrative-level units with corresponding U5MR. Bins are a width of 
5 deaths per 1,000 live births. The colour of each bar represents the global 
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By harnessing the unprecedented availability of geo-referenced data 
and developing robust statistical methods, we provide a high-resolution 
atlas of child death counts and rates since 2000, covering countries 
that account for 93% of child deaths. We bring attention to subna- 
tional geographical inequalities in the distribution, rates and absolute 
counts of child deaths by age. These high-resolution estimates can help 
decision-makers to structure policy and program implementation and 
facilitate pathways to end preventable child deaths® by 2030. 
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METHODS 


Overview. We fitted a discrete hazards geostatistical mode! with correlated 
space-time-age errors and made predictions to generate joint estimates—with 
uncertainty—of the probability of death (the number of deaths per live births) 
and the number of deaths for children aged 0-28 days (neonates), children under 
1 year old (infants) and children under 5 years old at the subnational level for 99 
LMICs for each year from 2000 to 2017. The analytical process is summarized in 
the flowchart in Extended Data Fig. 6. We made estimates at a grid-cell resolution 
of approximately 5 x 5-km and then produced spatially aggregated estimates at 
the first (that is, states or provinces) and second (that is, districts or counties) 
administrative levels, as well as the country level. 

Countries were selected for inclusion in this study based on their socio- 

demographic index (SDI) published in the Global Burden of Disease study (GBD)*?. 
The SDI is a measure of development based on income per capita, educational 
attainment and fertility rates among women under 25 years old. We primarily aimed 
to include all countries in the middle, low-middle or low SDI quintiles, with several 
exceptions. Brazil and Mexico were excluded despite middle SDI status owing to 
the availability of high-quality vital registration data in these countries, which have 
served as the basis for existing subnational estimates of child mortality. Because this 
study did not incorporate vital registration data sources (see ‘Limitations’), Brazil 
and Mexico were not estimated directly; instead, state-level estimates from the GBD 
2017 study were directly substituted in figures where appropriate’. Albania and 
Moldova were excluded despite middle SDI status owing to geographical disconti- 
nuity with other included countries and lack of available survey data. North Korea 
was excluded despite low-middle SDI status owing to geographical discontinuity 
and insufficient data. As countries with high-middle SDI status in 2017, China and 
Malaysia were excluded from this analysis. Libya was included despite high-middle 
SDI status to create better geographical continuity. Island nations with populations 
under 1 million were excluded because they typically lacked sufficient survey data 
or geographical continuity for a geospatial analytic approach to be advantageous 
over a national approach. Supplementary Figure 3.1 shows a map of the countries 
included in this study and Supplementary Table 3.1 lists the countries. 
Data. We extracted individual records from 555 household sample survey and 
census sources. Records came in the form of either summary birth histories (SBHs) 
or complete birth histories (CBHs). All input data were subject to quality checks, 
which resulted in the exclusion of 82 surveys and censuses owing to quality con- 
cerns (see Supplementary Information section 3.2 for more details). Data on life 
and mortality experiences from CBH sources can be tabulated directly into discrete 
period and age bins, thus allowing for period-specific mortality estimations, known 
as the synthetic cohort method**~**. For SBH data, we used indirect estimation®” to 
estimate age-specific mortality probabilities and sample sizes and assign them to 
specific time periods. Complete details are available in Supplementary Information 
section 3.3.2. 

In all cases, after pre-processing, each data point provided a number of deaths 
and a sample size for an age bin in a specific year and location. We referenced 
all data points to GPS coordinates (latitude and longitude) wherever possible. In 
cases in which GPS data were unavailable, we matched data points to the smallest 
possible areal unit (also referred to as ‘polygons’). All polygon data were spatially 
resampled into multiple GPS coordinates and weighted based on the population 
distribution following a previously described procedure>*”??8 and described 
in Supplementary Information section 3.4. Our combined global dataset contained 
approximately 15.9 million births and 1.1 million child deaths. A complete list of 
data sources is provided in Supplementary Table 8.1. 

In addition to data on child mortality, we used a number of spatial data sources 
for this analysis. These included a suite of geospatial covariates, population esti- 
mates and administrative boundaries®. These sources and processing procedures 
are described in Supplementary Information section 4. 

Spatial covariates. We extracted values from each of 10 geospatial covariates at 
each data point location. Geospatial covariates are spatial data represented at the 
5 x 5-km grid-cell resolution. The covariates were travel time to the nearest city, 
educational attainment of maternal-aged women, the ratio of population of chil- 
dren under 5 to women of reproductive age (ages 15-49 years old), the mass per 
cubic meter of air of particles with a diameter less than 2.5 |1m, total population, 
a binary indicator of urbanicity, intensity of lights at night, the proportion of chil- 
dren aged 12-23 months who had received the third dose of diphtheria—pertussis— 
tetanus vaccine, incidence rate of Plasmodium falciparum-associated malaria in 
children under 5 and prevalence of stunting in children under 5 (see Supplementary 
Information). All covariate values were centred on their means and scaled by their 
standard deviations. Covariates typically had global spatial coverage and values that 
vary by year. More details of the spatial covariates can be found in Supplementary 
Information section 4. 

Analysis. Geostatistical model. To synthesize information across various sources, 
and to make consistent estimates across space and time, we fitted discrete haz- 
ards°!? geostatistical models” to our data. The models were discrete in the sense 
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that ages were represented in seven mutually exclusive bins (0, 1-5, 6-11, 12-23, 
24-35, 36-47 and 48-59 months), each with its own assumed constant mortality 
probability. The model explicitly accounted for variation across age bin, year and 
space through inclusion of both fixed and random effects. Indicator variables for 
each age bin were included to form a discrete baseline mortality hazard function, 
representing the risk of mortality in discrete bins from birth to 59 months of age 
with covariates set at their means. Baseline hazard functions were allowed to vary 
in space and time in response to changing covariate values, as well as in response 
to linear effect on year. To model this relationship, we estimated the effect of each 
covariate value on the risk of mortality. These estimated effects were then applied 
to the gridded surface of covariate values to make predictions across the entire 
study geography. We also included a Gaussian random effect across countries to 
account for larger-scale variations due to political or institutional effects, as well as 
a Gaussian random effect for each data source to account for source-specific biases. 
Finally, we included a Gaussian process random effect with a covariance matrix 
structured to account for remaining correlation across age, time and physical space. 
As such, estimates at a specific age, time or place benefitted from drawing predic- 
tive strength from data points nearby in all of these dimensions. 

For each modelling region, we fitted one such discrete hazards model with a 
binomial data likelihood. All data were prepared such that we counted or estimated 
the number of children entering into () and dying within (Y) each period-age 
bin from each GPS-point location (s) in each survey (k) within each country (c). 

The number of deaths for children in age band (a) in year (f) at location (s) was 
assumed to follow a binomial distribution: 

Y, 


2,s,.~ binomial (n, +5 P,,s.1) 


where P,,;+ is the probability of death in age bin a, conditional on survival to that 
age bin for a particular space-time location. Using a generalized linear regression 
modelling framework, a logit link function is used to relate P to a linear combi- 
nation of effects: 


vi 
logit (P, . ,) = g° Tr % 1,3) alr BX, + Bt I yy, [s] a VE [s] re Za,s.t 


a=2 


The first term, {°, is an intercept, representing the mean for the first age band when 
all covariates are equal to zero, whereas B are fixed effects for each age band, 
representing the mean overall hazard deviation for each age band from the inter- 
cept, when all other covariates are equal to zero. (3 are the effects of geospatial 
covariates (X;), which we describe in detail in Supplementary Information section 
4. 3 is an overall linear temporal effect to account for overall temporal trends 
within the region. All geospatial covariates were centred and scaled by subtracting 
their mean and dividing by their standard deviations. Each v term represents uncor- 
related Gaussian random effects: v, ;,) ~ normal (0, o,) isa country-level random 
effect applied to all locations (s) within a country (c); v, [s] ~ Hormal (0, Op) isa data 
source-level random effect for the survey (k) from which the data at location s were 
observed. Data source-level random effects were used to account for systematic 
variation or biases across data sources and were included in model fitting but not 
in prediction from fitted models. The term Z,, ~ Gaussian process(0, K) is a 
correlated random effect across age, space and time, and is modelled as a four-di- 
mensional mean zero Gaussian process with covariance matrix K. This term 
accounts for structured residual correlation across these spatial-age-temporal 
dimensions that are not accounted for by any of the model's other fixed or random 
effects. This structure was chosen, because the hazard probability for each age 
group is expected to vary in space and time, and such spatiotemporal correlations 
are likely to be similar across ages. K is constructed as a separable process across 
age, space and time (K= ©), ® X, ® X,) . The continuous spatial component is 
modelled with a stationary isotropic Matérn covariance function, and the age and 
temporal effects were each assumed to be discrete auto-regressive order 1. We 
provide further details on model fitting and specification in Supplementary 
Information section 5.1. 

We assigned priors to all model parameters and performed maximum a pos- 
teriori inference using Template Model Builder software in R version 3.4. We 
fitted the model separately for each of 11 world regions (see Supplementary Fig. 
3.1), owing to memory constraints and to allow model parameters to vary across 
epidemiologically distinct regions. 

Post-estimation. Using the joint precision matrix and point estimates, we generated 
1,000 draws from all model parameters using a multivariate-normal approxima- 
tion. These model parameter draws were used to predict corresponding draws 
of mortality probabilities across all age groups for each grid cell in each year. In 
other words, for each age bin in each year we estimated 1,000 gridded surfaces of 
mortality probability estimates, each surface corresponding to one draw from the 
posterior parameter estimates®!. All subsequent post-estimation procedures were 
carried out across draws to propagate model uncertainty. We used these estimated 


spatiotemporal gridded surfaces of age-specific mortality probabilities to produce 
various final resulting data products. 

From the fitted model parameters, we produced posterior mortality probability 

estimates for each age group for each 5 x 5-km grid cell for each year from 2000 
to 2017. We combined gridded age group estimates to obtain infant (under 1) 
and child (under 5) mortality estimates at each gridded location. Using a con- 
version from mortality probability to mortality rates, and using a gridded surface 
of population, we also estimated the number of deaths that occurred in each age 
group at each location in each year. For both mortality probabilities and counts, 
we multiplied out corresponding gridded estimates by a constant to ensure that at 
the national—and in two countries, the first administrative-level unit—aggregated 
estimates for each age group and year were calibrated such that they equalled esti- 
mates in the GBD study*. This calibration allowed us to take advantage of national 
data sources, such as vital registration, that could not be used in this study. We also 
aggregated grid-cell-level estimates to first and second administrative-level units 
using gridded population surface to weight estimates. These steps are described 
in Supplementary Information section 5.2. 
Model validation. We used fivefold cross-validation to assess and compare model 
performance with respect to estimating local trends of age-specific mortality. Each 
fold was created by combining complete surveys into subsets of approximately 20% 
of data sources from the input data. Holding out entire surveys at a time served 
as a comparable approximation to the type of missingness in our data, essentially 
helping us check how well our model estimates of mortality probabilities compared 
to empirical estimates of mortality probability from an unobserved data source 
that did not inform the model. 

For each posterior draw, we aggregated to administrative units. Using data 

aggregated to the administrative unit and aggregated estimate pairs, we calcu- 
lated the difference between out-of-sample empirical data estimates and modelled 
estimates, and we report the following summary metrics: mean error, which serves 
as a measure of bias, the square root of mean errors, which serves as a measure of 
the total variation in the errors, the correlation and 95% coverage. At the second 
administrative-level unit for under-5 mortality, our out-of-sample 95% coverage 
was 93%, correlation was 0.78, mean absolute error was 0.015 and mean error was 
—0.0011. These results indicate a good overall fit, with minimal bias. This proce- 
dure and the full validation results are discussed in Supplementary Information 
section 5.3. 
Limitations. This work should be assessed in full acknowledgement of several 
data and methodological limitations. We exclusively used CBH and SBH data from 
household survey and census data sources. Ideally, estimates of child mortality 
should incorporate all available data, including data from administrative vital 
registration systems. Vital registration systems are commonly present in many 
middle-income and all high-income countries. There are known data-quality issues 
with vital registration sources in many middle-income countries** that add com- 
plications to their inclusion in our modelling procedure. For example, systems may 
not capture all deaths, and this level of ‘underreporting’ probably varies in space, 
time and age. In addition, underreporting is probably negatively correlated with 
mortality, and could contribute substantial bias to estimates. Statistical methods 
must be developed to jointly estimate—and adjust for—underreporting in vital 
registration data before such data can be used in geospatial models of child mor- 
tality. Promising work has begun in this domain in specific countries®, but further 
advancement will be necessary to improve estimates across a time series and across 
many countries at once. 

We assume that SBH and CBH data were retrospectively representative in the 
locations in which they were collected. As such, we assume that survey respond- 
ents did not migrate. High-spatial-resolution migration estimates with which to 
adjust estimates do not yet exist, and many of the data sources that we use do 
not collect information on migration. We conducted a focused sensitivity anal- 
ysis (Supplementary Information section 5.4.4) for migration in six countries, 
and found that although our results were generally robust, there was variation 
by country. Furthermore, despite providing high-quality retrospective data from 
representative samples of households, birth history data can suffer from certain 
non-sampling issues, such as survival/selection biases“ and misplacement of 
births®*. We did not attempt to make corrections to data, and they were used as-is. 
Furthermore, retrospective birth history data will—by design—have a changing 
composition of maternal ages depending on the time since the survey. This was 
minimized by limiting retrospective trends to up to 17 years. 

Although we collated a large geo-referenced database of survey data on child 
mortality, these data represented about 1% (1.1 million) of total deaths of children 
under 5 in study areas over the period. Where data do not exist or are not available 
in certain locations, mean estimates are informed from smoothing to nearby 
estimates and covariates. As such, there could be additional small-scale heterogeneity 
that is not picked up by our model. Wider uncertainty intervals in areas with 
no data account for these potential unknowns, and our 95% coverage estimates 
in out-of-sample predictive tests appear to be well-calibrated at the second 
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administrative unit level. Furthermore, discrete localized mortality shock events 
could be missing in our analysis due to the lack of data and selection biases in 
surveys and censuses, and spatiotemporal smoothing. Fatal discontinuities are 
explicitly accounted for at the national or province level by calibration to GBD 
estimates. In all, 0.35% (0.4 million) of the 123 million deaths over this period were 
attributed to fatal discontinuities. 

On the modelling side, we integrated point and areal data into a continuous 
model by constructing pseudo-points from areal data. Modelling approaches that 
integrate point and areal data as part of a joint model likelihood function are in 
development® but are currently computationally infeasible at the large geograph- 
ical scales at which we currently model. Furthermore, we divided our models into 
11 regional fits (see Supplementary Fig. 3.1), as a full model that encompasses 
all 99 countries would be computationally infeasible due to memory constraints. 
Splitting up modelling in this way had the benefit of enabling parameters to vary 
across epidemiologically distinct world regions. A preferred model, however, would 
be fitted to all data simultaneously with parameters that are spatially variable. 

The separable model used for age-space-time correlations is a common par- 
simonious assumption afforded in applying spatiotemporal geostatistical models 
due to efficient computation and inference; however, it yields the assumption of 
fully symmetric covariance. The symmetry implicit in the separable model dictates, 
for example, that (holding age constant for simplicity) the covariance between 
the observations at (location 1, time 1) and (location 2, time 2) is the same as the 
covariance between (location 1, time 2) and (location 2, time 1). Given our avail- 
able data density in space-age-time, we believe that attempting to parameterize a 
more complex non-separable model would be challenging both computationally 
and inferentially, and it is not clear whether there would be much to benefit from 
the extra complications. 

There are several limitations to address with respect to the use of covariates in 
the model. Most of the geospatial covariates that we used in the geostatistical model 
were themselves estimates produced from various geospatial models. Some of those 
estimated surfaces used covariates that were also included in our model in their 
estimation process. As such, we emphasize that our model is meant to be predictive, 
and that drawing inference from fitted coefficients across these highly correlated 
covariates is problematic and not recommended. Furthermore, we assumed no 
measurement error in the covariate values and assumed that the functional form 
between mortality and all covariates was linear in logit space. In certain locations, 
we used covariate values for prediction that were outside the observed range of the 
training data. As we explore in Supplementary Information section 5.4.2, however, 
these areas represent a relatively small proportion of the population. 

Finally, we used a method for indirect estimation of SBHs that was recently 
developed and validated*’. As such, indirect estimation was carried out as a 
pre-processing step before fitting the geostatistical model. We attempted to prop- 
agate various forms of uncertainty that could be introduced in this step, which 
resulted in halving the total effective sample size across all SBH data. In future, we 
aim to fully integrate such processing into the statistical model; such methods are 
in development”, but are not yet computationally feasible at scale. 

Reporting summary. Further information on research design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 

The findings of this study are supported by data that are available from pub- 
lic online repositories, data that are publicly available upon request of the data 
provider and data that are not publicly available due to restrictions by the data 
provider. Non-publicly available data were used under a license for the current 
study, but may be available from the authors upon reasonable request and with 
permission of the data provider. A detailed table of data sources and availability 
can be found in Supplementary Table 8.1. The full output of the analyses is publicly 
available in the Global Health Data Exchange (GHDx; http://ghdx.healthdata.org/ 
record/ihme-data/Imic-under5-mortality-rate-geospatial-estimates-2000-2017) 
and can be explored using custom data visualization tools (https://vizhub. 
healthdata.org/Ibd/under5). 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Neonatal and infant mortality rates in 2017. units in 2017. Note that the ranges in the keys are different for the two 
a, b, Maps showing the mortality rates of neonates (a; birth to 28 days of maps. 
age) and infants (b; under 1 year of age) across second administrative-level 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Impact of inequality on U5MR. a, Potential 
reduction in the number of deaths that would have occurred if all second 
administrative-level units in the 20 countries with the greatest number of 
deaths of children under 5 in 2017 realized a homogenous U5MR that was 
equal to that of the lowest observed mortality rate in that country. In total, 
66% of under-5 deaths could have been averted if all countries maintained 
mortality rates equal to the second administrative-level unit with lowest 
mortality. If this reference rate is set to the lowest observed rate across all 
of the 99 countries that were included in this study, 95% of under-5 deaths 
could have been averted. The size of each bar represents the total number 
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of under-5 deaths in each country. The red portion of each bar indicates 
the number of deaths ‘attributed’ to geographical inequality in mortality 
rates, whereas the blue portion represents the number of deaths that would 
remain in the scenario in which all second administrative-level units 
within countries had the same mortality rate as the best-performing unit. 
b, Locations of under-5 deaths ‘attributable’ to geographical inequality, 
across all second administrative-level units in each country. Each country 
has one unit highlighted with a green diamond, which is the reference 
unit, or the location with the lowest mortality rate in the country in 2017. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Relative uncertainty in USMR estimates for 2017. 
Relative uncertainty in second administrative-level estimates compared 
with mean estimated USMRs in each second administrative-level unit 

for 2017. Mean rates and relative uncertainty are split into population- 
weighted quartiles. These cut-off points indicate the relative uncertainty 
minimum, 25th, 50th and 75th percentiles, and maximum, which are 

0.29, 0.51, 0.63 and 0.86, and 3.12, respectively. The under-5 mortality 
minimum, 25th, 50th and 75th percentiles, and maximum are 1.4, 13.0, 
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22.9 and 44.8, and 190.6 deaths per 1,000 live births. Areas in which our 
estimates are more uncertain are coloured with a scale of increasing blue 
hue, whereas areas in which the mean estimates of USMR are high are 
coloured with a scale of increasing red hue. Purple areas have high, but 
uncertain, estimates of USMRs. White areas have low relative mortality, 
with fairly certain estimates. Relative uncertainty is defined as the ratio of 
the width of the 95% uncertainty interval to the mean estimate. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Lower and upper uncertainty interval boundaries for U5MR mortality estimates in 2017. a, b, Lower (a) and upper (b) 95% 
uncertainty intervals for USMR estimates across the second administrative-level units in 99 countries. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | The counteracting forces of population change and mortality rate decline on total number of under-5 deaths. Arrow plots 
show the mortality rate strata (bins of 10 per 1,000 livebirths) in 2000. 
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Data exclusions Surveys were excluded due to missingness greater than 10% in date of birth or death and children ever born or died, unrealistic geographic 
trends compared to other surveys in nearby country-years, inability to match the microdata to geographic locations, or non-standard 
methodology. A full list of excluded surveys is included in Supplementary Table 8.2. 
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Regulation of lifespan by neural 
excitation and REST 


Joseph M. Zullo!-®, Derek Drake!®, Liviu Aron!, Patrick O’Hern!, Sameer C. Dhamne?, Noah Davidsohn!, Chai-An Mao’, 
William H. Klein*, Alexander Rotenberg’, David A. Bennett®, George M. Church!, Monica P. Colaidcovo! & Bruce A. Yankner!* 


The mechanisms that extend lifespan in humans are poorly understood. Here we show that extended longevity in humans 
is associated with a distinct transcriptome signature in the cerebral cortex that is characterized by downregulation of 
genes related to neural excitation and synaptic function. In Caenorhabditis elegans, neural excitation increases with 
age and inhibition of excitation globally, or in glutamatergic or cholinergic neurons, increases longevity. Furthermore, 
longevity is dynamically regulated by the excitatory-inhibitory balance of neural circuits. The transcription factor REST 
is upregulated in humans with extended longevity and represses excitation-related genes. Notably, REST-deficient mice 
exhibit increased cortical activity and neuronal excitability during ageing. Similarly, loss-of-function mutations in the 
C. elegans REST orthologue genes spr-3 and spr-4 elevate neural excitation and reduce the lifespan of long-lived daf-2 
mutants. In wild-type worms, overexpression of spr-4 suppresses excitation and extends lifespan. REST, SPR-3, SPR-4 
and reduced excitation activate the longevity-associated transcription factors FOXO1 and DAF-16 in mammals and 
worms, respectively. These findings reveal a conserved mechanism of ageing that is mediated by neural circuit activity 


and regulated by REST. 


Studies in invertebrate and mammalian models suggest that the nerv- 
ous system plays a role in the regulation of ageing’”. In the nematode 
C. elegans, ablation of specific sensory or neurosecretory neurons alters 
lifespan*-*, and lifespan extension from reduced insulin/IGF-like sig- 
nalling can be reversed by restoring function specifically in neurons’. 
However, whether the activity state of the nervous system affects the 
ageing process is unclear. Here we describe a conserved mechanism of 


ageing that is mediated by global neural activity and regulated by REST. 


Neural excitation and longevity 

Previous studies of the ageing human brain have shown dynamic 
changes in gene expression that distinguish young adults from the 
ageing population®. However, the recent expansion of data from age- 
ing human cohorts has enabled partitioning of the ageing population 
into subgroups based on transcriptome profiling. To gain insight 
into changes in gene expression in the brain that are associated with 
extended human longevity, we analysed RNA sequencing (RNA-seq)”"” 
and microarray data'! from the frontal cortex of aged individuals with 
intact cognitive function in three cohorts: ROSMAP, CommonMind 
Consortium (CMC), and Gibbs. We compared age-associated genes 
between all individuals and derived Pearson correlation coefficients. 
Hierarchical clustering suggested that the ageing population parti- 
tioned into three groups (Extended Data Fig. la—c). The most sig- 
nificant changes associated with the extended longevity groups (>85 
versus <80 years of age) were downregulation of genes related to neural 
excitation and synaptic function, and upregulation of genes involved in 
immune function (Fig. la-d, Extended Data Fig. 1d-f, Supplementary 
Tables 1-6). This did not change after adjusting for amyloid deposits 
and neurofibrillary tangles in the ROSMAP cohort (data not shown). 
Meta-analysis of gene ontology (GO) enrichment in each cohort indi- 
cated that terms related to excitatory, but not inhibitory, synaptic trans- 
mission were enriched in the downregulated genes (Extended Data 


Fig. 1g, Supplementary Table 7). These results suggest that extended 
human longevity may be associated with reduced excitatory neuro- 
transmission. 

To explore the neural regulation of longevity, we used C. elegans, 
a well-established model system of ageing. We monitored neural 
excitation in C. elegans by GCaMP calcium imaging in the glutama- 
tergic ASH neurons!”. In wild-type worms, we observed rapid, tran- 
sient pulses of GCaMP fluorescence indicative of neuronal excitation 
(Supplementary Video 1). Calcium influx in ASH neurons increased 
during normal ageing from adult day 1-2 to day 12-16 (Fig. le). To 
determine the effect of decreasing calcium influx on lifespan, worms 
were treated with nemadipine, an inhibitor of L-type calcium chan- 
nels that reduces neural excitation (Fig. 1f). Continuous treatment 
with nemadipine beginning at adult day 1 extended lifespan (Fig. 1g). 
Moreover, incubation of worms with ivermectin, an agonist of inverte- 
brate glutamate-gated chloride channels, suppressed neural excitation 
and resulted in a dose-dependent extension of mean lifespan (Fig. 1h, i). 
Nemadipine and ivermectin also extended lifespan when adminis- 
tered at day 8, when feeding activity has largely abated (Extended Data 
Fig. 2a), suggesting that the drugs do not act through caloric restriction. 
Furthermore, worm motility was preserved (Extended Data Fig. 2b, 
Supplementary Videos 4-6). These results suggest that global inhibition 
of neural excitation extends lifespan in C. elegans. 

To explore the neural systems that mediate lifespan, we expressed a 
transgenic Drosophila histamine-gated chloride channel (HisCl1) in 
different neuronal populations in C. elegans!°. Addition of histamine, 
which is not endogenously produced by worms, activates HisCl1 and 
inhibits neural excitation. First, we expressed HisCl1 under the control 
of a pan-neuronal promoter. Continuous incubation with histamine 
beginning on adult day 1 or day 8 extended mean lifespan (Extended 
Data Fig. 3a, b, i). Histamine had no effect on the lifespan of wild-type 
worms that did not express HisCl1 (Supplementary Table 22). 


1Department of Genetics, Harvard Medical School, Boston, MA, USA. F. M. Kirby Neurobiology Center, Department of Neurology, Boston Children’s Hospital, Harvard Medical School, Boston, 
MA, USA. 3Department of Ophthalmology and Visual Science, The University of Texas McGovern Medical School, Houston, TX, USA. “Department of Systems Biology, The University of Texas MD 
Anderson Cancer Center, Houston, TX, USA. "Rush Alzheimer’s Disease Center, Rush University Medical Center, Chicago, IL, USA. "These authors contributed equally: Joseph Zullo, Derek Drake. 
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Fig. 1 | Neural excitation and longevity in humans and C. elegans. 

a, Analysis of the cortical transcriptome profile in cognitively intact 
aged individuals from the ROSMAP cohort. Unsupervised hierarchical 
clustering shows a transcriptional signature of downregulated and 
upregulated genes associated with extended longevity. b-d, Most 
significantly enriched gene ontology (GO) terms for downregulated 
genes associated with extended longevity (>85 versus < 80 years of age) 
in the ROSMAP (b; dorsolateral prefrontal cortex, n = 117), CMC 

(c; dorsolateral prefrontal cortex, n = 155), and Gibbs (d; frontal cortex, 
n = 37) cohorts. P values calculated by Fisher’s exact test (see Methods). 
e, Ageing C. elegans exhibit increased neuronal excitation. Maximum 
GCaMP fluorescence intensity changes in ASH neurons of young adult 
(days 1-2) and older (days 12-16) worms. Young, n = 82 worms; old, 

n = 30 worms. *P = 3.6 x 10~* by Mann-Whitney U-test. In box plots: 
centre line, median; lower and upper hinges, first and third quartiles; 


We next expressed the HisCl1 channel in glutamatergic and cholin- 
ergic neurons, the major excitatory neuronal populations in C. elegans. 
Repression of excitation in either population robustly extended lifespan 
whether initiated at adult day 1 or day 8 (Extended Data Fig. 3c-f, i). 
Expression of HisCl1 in y-aminobutyric acid (GABA)ergic neurons 
using an unc-47 driver extended lifespan when initiated at day 1, but 
reduced lifespan when initiated at day 8 (Extended Data Fig. 3g-i). 
GCaMP imaging showed that addition of histamine to unc-47:HisCl1 
worms at day 1 resulted in marked and persistent suppression of excita- 
tion in ASH neurons, which was not observed after addition at day 8 
(Extended Data Fig. 3j). Thus, blockade of GABAergic neurotransmis- 
sion early in adult life may result in compensatory downregulation of 
excitation in other neuronal populations. Together, these results suggest 
that continuous or late-life repression of neural excitation in multiple 
neuronal cell populations extends lifespan in C. elegans. 

To explore the effect of hyperexcitation on lifespan, we suppressed 
GABAergic neurotransmission by using RNA-mediated inhibition 
(RNAi), which would be predicted to be less extensive than histamine/ 
HisCll-mediated blockade. When worms were treated with RNAi 
against the GABA vesicular transporter unc-47, there was a robust 
increase in excitation in ASH neurons and a reduction in lifespan 
(Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). Thus, the effects of neurotransmission on 
lifespan are bidirectional; lifespan is extended by reducing excitation 
and shortened by increasing excitation. 

Neural activity can regulate neuropeptide secretion. To investigate 
the role of neuropeptide signalling in lifespan regulation, we evaluated 
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upper whisker, hinge to the largest value no further than 1.5 x the 
interquartile range (IQR) from the hinge; lower whisker, hinge to the 
smallest value at most 1.5 x IQR of the hinge. f, The L-type calcium 
channel blocker nemadipine (2 1M) represses neural excitation. Control, 
n = 14; nemadipine, n = 13. *P = 0.029, Mann-Whitney U-test. 

g, Nemadipine extends lifespan. Worms were continuously treated with 
2M nemadipine beginning at adult day 1. P= 7.7 x 10~!!, log-rank 
test. Control, n = 59; nemadipine, n = 50, replicated three times. h, The 
chloride channel agonist ivermectin (1 pg ml’) reduces neural excitation. 
Control, n = 18; ivermectin, n = 23. *P = 0.038, Mann-Whitney U-test. 
i, Extension of lifespan by continuous treatment with ivermectin 
beginning at adult day 1 (control, n = 35; 0.01 pg ml-!,n = 34, P= 0.62; 
0.1 pg ml!, n= 33, P=1.5 x 10°73 1 pgml!,n = 42, P=1.9 x 10°, 
log-rank test), replicated three times. Summary statistics for all individual 
lifespan experiments are in Supplementary Table 22. 


worms in which the function of the EGL-3 proprotein convertase was 
blocked by an eg/-3 mutation or egl-3 RNAi. The egi-3 mutant exhibited 
robust lifespan extension (Extended Data Fig. 4c). Lifespan was also 
extended in worms treated with egi-3 RNAi (Extended Data Fig. 4d), 
consistent with previous results!*. Similar extension of lifespan was 
observed in the glutamatergic loss-of-function eat-4 mutant and the 
synaptic transmission unc-13 mutant (Extended Data Fig. 4c). These 
results suggest that both synaptic neurotransmission and peptidergic 
signalling contribute to the regulation of lifespan. 


REST modulates excitation in the ageing brain 

We have previously demonstrated that the transcriptional repres- 
sor REST is induced in the ageing brain'°. Genes that were down- 
regulated in the brain in individuals with extended longevity were 
enriched for the canonical REST RE1 motif in all three ageing cohorts 
(ROSMAP, P=5 x 10°; CMC, P=8 x 10-4; Gibbs, P= 1 x 10°; 
Supplementary Tables 1, 3, 5). Moreover, unbiased analysis by chro- 
matin immunoprecipitation and sequencing (ChIP-seq) showed that 
REST was the most strongly implicated transcription factor in mul- 
tiple ENCODE datasets (Supplementary Tables 8-11). Furthermore, 
the downregulated gene set was highly enriched for neuronal REST 
target genes (Supplementary Table 12). Expression of these down- 
regulated genes, as well as an index of synaptic gene expression, were 
inversely related to expression of REST mRNA (Fig. 2a, b, Extended 
Data Fig. 5a, b). Furthermore, levels of REST in nuclei were elevated in 
prefrontal cortical neurons in centenarians relative to individuals who 
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Fig. 2 | REST regulates neural excitation in the ageing brain 

and is associated with extended longevity. a, b, Expression of 

genes downregulated in individuals with extended longevity (>85 

versus <80 years old) is inversely related to levels of REST mRNA. Linear 
regression analysis of the mean expression of all downregulated genes 

(a) and downregulated genes associated with the synaptic transmission 
GO term (b). Data are from the ROSMAP cohort. Each point represents 
an individual case (n = 117). P values derived by t-tests of the regression 
line slopes. c, Increased nuclear REST levels in the prefrontal cortex of 
centenarians. Left, immunofluorescence labelling for REST (green, rabbit 
polyclonal; Bethyl laboratories) and DAPI (blue) in human prefrontal 
cortex. Scale bar, 40 jum. Right, nuclear REST levels in cognitively intact 
individuals 70-80 years (n = 9) and >100 years (n = 7) of age. AU, 
arbitrary units. Mean + s.e.m., **P = 1.5 x 10-4, Student's t-test. 

d, REST represses neural excitation in the mouse cerebral cortex. Shown 
are images from PET-CT scanning of fluorodeoxyglucose ('8F-FDG) 
uptake in 18-month-old Nestin-Cre;Rest’ (Rest!) and age-matched 
Rest'** (control) mice. e, Mean + s.e.m. standardized uptake value 
(SUV) at increasing time intervals after injection of 'SF-FDG. n = 7 mice 
per group; *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01; Mann-Whitney U-test. f, Increased 
epileptiform discharges in aged REST-deficient mice. Top, EEG recording 
from Rest~/~ and age-matched control mice. Bottom, number of mice with 
at least one epileptiform discharge (>3 s) in a 48-h recording. Control, 
n= 9; Rest~'~, n = 7. *P = 0.035, Fisher’s exact test. g, Seizure duration 
after administration of PTZ (40 mg kg~'). Control, n = 6; Rest-/-,n=6 
mice. *P = 0.016, Mann-Whitney U-test. 


were 70-80 years of age (Fig. 2c). Although expression of REST mRNA 
is upregulated in the brain during ageing’, increased REST mRNA 
expression did not distinguish between the extended longevity and 
normal ageing groups based on RNA-seq (Supplementary Tables 1, 3). 
However, fora given level of expression of REST mRNA, there is greater 
gene downregulation in the extended longevity group (Extended Data 
Fig. 5c, d). These results suggest that REST repressor function is upreg- 
ulated in the brain in individuals with extended longevity, resulting in 
downregulation of genes that mediate excitation and synaptic function. 

To assess the role of REST as a modulator of neural activity in the age- 
ing mammalian brain, we examined the uptake of fluorodeoxyglucose 
(FDG) by positron emission tomography and computerized tomog- 
raphy (PET-CT) in the brains of 18-month-old Nestin-Cre:Rest*™ 
(REST conditional knockout (cKO)) mice and littermate controls!° 
(Extended Data Fig. 5e). REST cKO mice showed elevated cortical 
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18k_EDG uptake, indicative of increased neural activity (Fig. 2d, e). 
Previous studies suggest that REST can modulate excitability in mouse 
models of epilepsy induced by kindling or kainate’*!”. To assess excit- 
ability during ageing, we performed electroencephalographic (EEG) 
recordings of REST cKO mice (Supplementary Table 13). Intermittent 
epileptiform discharges were more frequent in 22.5- to 23-month-old 
REST cKO mice than in controls (Fig. 2f). Furthermore, challenge 
with the GABA antagonist pentylenetetrazol (PTZ) increased seizure 
duration in REST cKO mice relative to controls (Fig. 2g), with a trend 
towards increased mortality (Extended Data Fig. 5f). These results sug- 
gest that REST globally represses neural activity and prevents hyperex- 
citation in the ageing brain. 


C. elegans REST orthologues regulate longevity 

The C. elegans gene spr-4 encodes a structural and functional ortho- 
logue of mammalian REST that protects against toxic stressors, such as 
reactive oxygen species and amyloid-( protein'*. To determine whether 
spr-4 modulates lifespan, we induced endogenous expression of spr-4 by 
using the RNA-guided endonuclease Cas9 as a programmable transcrip- 
tion factor!*. A nuclease-deficient variant of Cas9 (dCas9) was fused 
to the transcriptional activator VP16 (dCas9::VP64) and stably intro- 
duced into C. elegans together with four small guide RNAs (sgRNAs) 
targeting the spr-4 promoter. This resulted in a modest elevation in 
spr-4 mRNA and protein expression, and a significant increase in 
mean lifespan (Extended Data Fig. 6a—d). Expression of dCas9::VP64 
and spr-4 sgRNAs in worms with the loss-of-function allele spr-4 
(tm465) did not affect lifespan, suggesting specificity for spr-4 
(Extended Data Fig. 6e). Moreover, overexpression of spr-4 robustly 
reduced excitation in ASH neurons (Extended Data Fig. 6f). Thus, 
SPR-4 both represses neural excitation and extends lifespan. 

The forkhead transcription factor DAF-16 is the central downstream 
target of the DAF-2-insulin/IGF-like signalling pathway that regulates 
lifespan in C. elegans. RNAi-mediated knockdown of daf-16 prevented 
extension of lifespan by overexpression of spr-4 (Extended Data Fig. 7a). 
Furthermore, extension of lifespan by the neural excitation inhibitors 
nemadipine and ivermectin was also dependent on daf-16, and iver- 
mectin elevates both total and nuclear levels of DAF-16 (Extended Data 
Fig. 7b-f). Thus, DAF-16 mediates extension of lifespan by spr-4 and 
neural suppression. 

To further explore the effects of REST orthologues on the DAF-2- 
DAF- 16 signalling pathway, we performed daf-2 RNAi in wild-type 
worms, spr-3 and spr-4 loss-of-function mutants, and an spr-4;spr-3 
double mutant. As previously shown”, daf-2 RNAi extends lifespan 
by about 50% in wild-type worms. Mutations in spr-3, spr-4, or both 
reduced the extension of lifespan by daf-2 RNAi (Extended Data 
Fig. 8a). Mutations in spr-3 and spr-4 also reduced the lifespan exten- 
sion associated with the loss-of-function daf-2(e 1370) allele; the great- 
est reduction occurred in the spr-4;spr-3;daf-2 triple mutant (Fig. 3a). 
The spr-3 and spr-4 mutations did not affect lifespan in a wild-type 
background (Extended Data Fig. 8b), in contrast to a previous report 
that suggested that spr-3 mutations altered lifespan”. These results sug- 
gest that spr-3 and spr-4 contribute to the regulation of lifespan by the 
insulin/IGF-like signalling pathway in worms. 

We next investigated whether SPR-3 and SPR-4 function in neu- 
rons to regulate lifespan. To address this question, we used a C. elegans 
line in which RNAi was abolished by deletion of the double-stranded 
RNA transporter SID-1, but restored specifically in neurons by a sid-1 
transgene driven by a neuron-specific promoter”'. These alleles were 
crossed into the daf-2(e1370) mutant background, and RNAi-mediated 
knockdown of both spr-3 and spr-4 was performed. Neuron-targeted 
knockdown of spr-3 and spr-4 significantly reduced lifespan (Fig. 3b, 
Extended Data Fig. 8c). Thus, neuronal expression of spr-3 and spr-4 
contributes to lifespan extension in the daf-2 mutant. 


SPR-3 and SPR-4 regulate neural excitation 
To gain further insight into the effects of SPR-3 and SPR-4 on DAF-2 
function and lifespan, we performed RNA-seq on wild-type worms and 
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Fig. 3 | C. elegans REST orthologues mediate longevity in daf-2 loss- 
of-function mutants. a, The REST orthologues spr-4 and spr-3 are 
required for maximal longevity in daf-2 mutant worms. Lifespan analysis 
was performed on wild-type (WT) and daf-2(1370) loss-of-function 
mutant worms, and the indicated combinations of daf-2 and spr-4;spr-3 
mutations. The spr-4;spr-3 mutations significantly reduced the lifespan of 
daf-2 mutant worms. n = 29-59 worms per genotype, replicated at least 
three times per genotype. P < 0.001 for all curves relative to daf-2, by 
log-rank test. b, Neuronal expression of spr-3 and spr-4 mediate lifespan 
extension in daf-2 mutant worms. Lifespans of worms with neuronal 


worms with mutations in spr-4 and spr-3, daf-2, or spr-4, spr-3 and daf-2 
(triple mutants) (Extended Data Fig. 8d, Supplementary Table 14). 
The comparison of triple mutant spr-4;spr-3;daf-2 worms with sin- 
gle mutant daf-2 worms was notable for highly significant changes in 
the transcriptome that were enriched for GO terms related to neural 
excitation, signalling and synaptic function (Fig. 3c, Supplementary 
Table 15). Furthermore, gene expression changes in daf-2 mutants and 
spr-4;spr-3 mutants overlapped (Extended Data Fig. 8e), and genes that 
were downregulated in daf-2 mutants but upregulated in the spr-4;spr- 
3;daf-2 triple mutants were enriched for GO terms related to neural 
excitation (Supplementary Table 16). These results suggest that repres- 
sion of neuronal genes is a conserved regulatory feature of REST and 
its worm orthologues. 
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Fig. 4 | SPR-3 and SPR-4 suppress multiple neurotransmitter and 
neuropeptide systems to extend lifespan in daf-2 mutant worms. 

a, Neural excitation is suppressed in daf-2 mutants and partially restored 
by spr-4;spr-3 mutations. GCaMP imaging was performed in ASH 
neurons. Shown is the fraction of worms with at least one firing event in 
a 2-min recording. Mean = s.e.m., n = 4-5 independent experiments. 
**P = 7.9 x 10~’ (daf-2 versus wild-type), P= 1.5 x 10~* (spr-4;spr-3; 
daf-2 versus daf-2); P = 0.0011 (spr-4;spr-3;daf-2 versus wild-type); 
ANOVA with post hoc Tukey test. b, Quantification of GCaMP 
fluorescence changes in day 2 worms: wild-type, n = 53; daf-2, n = 25; 
spr-4;spr-3;daf-2, n = 26. **P = 3.1 x 10~® (daf-2 versus wild-type), 
P=1.5 x 10-3 (spr-4;spr-3;daf-2 versus daf-2), *P = 0.018 (spr-4;spr- 
3;daf-2 versus wild-type); Mann-Whitney U-test with multiple testing 
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targeting of RNAi by neuronal expression of a sid-1 transgene in otherwise 
sid-1 null daf-2(1370) mutants, or untargeted RNAi in sid-1 wild-type 
daf-2(1370) mutants. Lifespan effect of neuronal targeting of spr-4;spr-3 
RNAi versus empty vector (EV) control RNAi is significant by log-rank 
test (P= 2.5 x 10°°), n = 22-56 worms per curve replicated at least four 
times. c, SPR-3 and SPR-4 repress genes that mediate neural excitation. 
Shown are significantly enriched GO terms for upregulated genes related 
to neural excitation in RNA-seq analysis of day 2 spr-4;spr-3;daf-2 triple 
mutants versus daf-2 single mutant worms. P values calculated using 
Fisher's exact test (see Methods), n = 3 biological replicates per genotype. 


A central question is whether SPR-3 and SPR-4 affect lifespan by 
suppressing neural excitation. GCaMP calcium imaging showed that 
neural excitation was strongly suppressed in daf-2 mutants, both in 
young adult worms and during ageing (Fig. 4a, b, Extended Data 
Fig. 8f, Supplementary Videos 1-3). The spr-4;spr-3 mutations par- 
tially restored neural excitation in daf-2 mutants (Fig. 4a, b), but did 
not increase excitation in wild-type worms (Extended Data Fig. 8g). 
Suppression of excitation in daf-2 mutants was not mediated by neu- 
ronal DAF-16 (Extended Data Fig. 8h). However, inhibition of neural 
excitation with ivermectin reversed the lifespan-shortening effect of 
spr-4;spr-3 mutations in daf-2 mutant worms (Fig. 4c). Thus, SPR-3 
and SPR-4 contribute to the extreme longevity of daf-2 mutant worms 
by repressing neural excitation. 
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3;daf-2 —Ive, n = 95; spr-4;spr-3;daf-2 +Ive, n = 69; WT —Ive, n = 64. 

d, Multiple neurotransmitter and neuropeptide signalling systems 
contribute to the effects of spr-4;spr-3 mutations on longevity. Change in 
lifespan of spr-4;spr-3;daf-2 triple mutant and daf-2 single mutant worms 
following neuronal RNAi of the indicated genes relative to empty vector 
control RNA. RNAi was targeted to neurons as described in Fig. 3b. 

*P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, Student's t-test. n = 3 independent experiments per 
group. Individual statistics are in Supplementary Table 22. 
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Fig. 5 | REST regulates FOXO1 expression in the mammalian brain. 

a, Linear regression analysis of REST and FOXO1 mRNA expression 

in the prefrontal cortex of cognitively intact individuals (ROSMAP 
cohort age 71-101 years, n = 150) determined by RNA sequencing. 

P values derived by linear regression t-tests for the slope with Bonferroni 
correction for all expressed genes. b, Coordinate regulation of REST and 
FOXO1 in human prefrontal cortex. Nuclear REST and FOXO! protein 
levels were determined by immunofluorescence microscopy in pyramidal 
neurons of the prefrontal cortex in individual young adults (20-38 years 
old), aged adults (70-80 years old), and centenarians (>100 years old). 
Each point represents a neuron that was double-labelled for REST and 
FOXO1. n = 71-114 neurons per individual. P values derived as in a. 

c, FOXO1 induction in the ageing mouse cortex is REST-dependent. Left, 
immunocytochemical labelling for FOXO1 and the neuronal marker 
MAP? in cortical neurons of Rest“ (control) and Nestin-Cre;Rest**/™ 
(Rest~/~) mice at 9 and 18 months (mo) of age. Scale bar, 40 um. Right, 
quantification of FOXO1 nuclear levels. Mean + s.e.m. Control 9 mo, 
n= 4 mice; control 18 mo, n = 9 mice; Rest~/~ 9 mo, n = 4 mice; Rest~/~ 
18 mo, n = 5 mice. **P = 1.2 x 107° control 9 mo versus control 18 mo; 
**P — 4.4 x 1077 control 18 mo versus Rest~/~ 18 mo; ANOVA with 
post hoc Tukey test. 


To identify the neural systems affected by SPR-4 and SPR-3, we 
used RNAi to target neurotransmitters and neuropeptides in spr-4;spr- 
3;daf-2 triple mutants and daf-2 single mutants. The most significant 
lifespan effects in the triple mutants were observed following RNAi 
directed against signalling through glutamatergic (eat-4), cholinergic 
(cha-1/unc-17) and monoaminergic (cat-2) neurons, and by RNAi 
against genes encoding axonal kinesin (unc-104) and the proprotein 
convertase (egl-3) (Fig. 4d, Extended Data Fig. 8i). These results suggest 
that SPR-3 and SPR-4 suppress excitatory neurotransmitter systems, 
as well as neuropeptide signalling, to extend lifespan in daf-2 mutant 
worms. 

Loss of function of daf-2 extends lifespan through activation 
of DAF-16*. Following daf-2 RNAi, spr-4;spr-3 mutants showed 
reduced total and nuclear DAF-16 levels (Extended Data Fig. 9a). 
RNA-seq analysis of day10 spr-4;spr-3;daf-2 triple mutant worms 
showed a reduction in the expression of DAF-16 target genes relative 
to daf-2 single mutants (Extended Data Fig. 9b-d, Supplementary 
Tables 17, 18). Furthermore, inhibition of neural excitation by iver- 
mectin restored levels of DAF-16 in spr-4;spr-3 mutants following 
daf-2 RNAi (Extended Data Fig. 9e). Thus, SPR-3 and SPR-4 sup- 
press neural excitation (Fig. 4a, b), which leads to the activation of 
DAF-16. 
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REST, FOXO1 and neural excitation 

We next investigated whether the association between REST, neural 
excitation and human longevity (Fig. 2a—c) might be mediated by a 
mammalian forkhead transcription factor orthologous to C. elegans 
DAF-16. REST has been shown to regulate the expression of FOXO1 
in SH-SY5Y neuroblastoma cells!>. In the human brain, expression 
of REST mRNA was positively correlated with expression of FOXO1 
mRNA, but did not correlate with the expression of other FOXO family 
members (Fig. 5a, Extended Data Fig. 10a). Furthermore, REST and 
FOXO1 co-localized in neurons of the ageing human prefrontal cortex 
(Extended Data Fig. 10b), and nuclear levels of REST and FOXO1 were 
strongly positively correlated in all age groups (Fig. 5b). 

To determine whether REST regulates FOXO1 expression in the 
brain, we examined Rest cKO and littermate control mice. FOXO1 
localized predominantly to cortical neurons, and showed an age-re- 
lated increase in 18-month-old relative to 9-month-old control mice 
(Fig. 5c). Age-dependent induction of nuclear FOXO1 was abolished 
in Rest cKO mice (Fig. 5c). Thus, regulation of forkhead transcription 
factors is a conserved feature of REST and its C. elegans orthologues. 

To explore the role of neural excitation in regulation of FOXO1, 
we treated primary mouse cortical neuronal cultures with kynurenic 
acid (a broad-spectrum glutamate receptor antagonist) or with either 
2-amino-5-phosphonovalerate (AP5) or 2,3-dihydroxy-6-nitro-7- 
sulfamoyl-benzo[f]quinoxaline (NBQX) (antagonists for the 
NMDA (N-methyl-p-aspartate) and AMPA (ca-amino-3-hydroxy-5- 
methyl-4-isoxazole propionic acid)/kainate subtypes of glutamate 
receptor, respectively). Kynurenic acid and NBQX significantly 
increased nuclear and total levels of FOXO1 (Extended Data Fig. 10c). 
Thus, FOXO1 is regulated by glutamatergic signalling in mammalian 
cortical neurons, paralleling the effect of neural excitation on DAF-16 
in worms. 


Discussion 

We have shown that extended longevity and cognitive preservation 
in humans is associated with coordinate downregulation of genes 
that mediate excitatory neurotransmission. In the model system 
C. elegans, an increase in the activity of excitatory ASH neurons is a 
normal aspect of ageing. Global inhibition of neural excitation, or 
inhibition of specific excitatory neuronal populations—particularly 
glutamatergic or cholinergic neurons—resulted in robust extension 
of lifespan. These findings are consistent with previous studies, which 
showed that the anticonvulsants ethosuximide and valproic acid can 
extend lifespan in C. elegans**-?°. Moreover, we found that lifespan was 
dynamically regulated by the excitatory-inhibitory balance of neural 
circuits. Thus, an imbalance between neural excitation and inhibition 
might degrade neural function and contribute to the ageing process. 

Our findings suggest that REST and the C. elegans orthologues SPR-3 
and SPR-4 regulate ageing by acting as transcriptional repressors of 
synaptic genes and thereby reducing neural activity. Ageing condi- 
tional REST-deficient mice exhibit increased cortical neural activity 
and hyperexcitability. This is consistent with previous studies in neu- 
ronal cell culture, which suggested that REST maintains neural network 
homeostasis by buffering changes in neural excitation”®?’, 

It is intriguing that REST and neural activity converge with insulin- 
IGF signalling to regulate the activity of forkhead transcription factors 
that play pivotal roles in lifespan regulation”””®. The activation of daf-16 
by REST orthologues in worms and FOXO1 by REST in humans might 
be a mechanism for integration of neural activity with metabolism. 
We suggest that activation of REST and reduction of excitatory neural 
activity could be an approach to slowing ageing in humans. 
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METHODS 


Brain sample procurement and description. Postmortem human brain material 
was procured in accordance with institutional guidelines and was approved by the 
Harvard Medical School Institutional Review Board. Tissue samples were procured 
from the Rush University Medical Center and the Brigham and Women’s Hospital. 
Tissue samples (both paraffin-embedded and frozen) from Rush University 
Medical Center were derived from participants in the Religious Order Study (ROS) 
and Rush Memory and Ageing Project (MAP) (together referred to as ROSMAP) 
at the Rush Alzheimer’s Disease Center; these are longitudinal, clinical-pathologic 
studies of ageing, cognitive decline and Alzheimer’s disease”. Study participants 
agreed to comprehensive annual clinical and neuropsychological evaluation and 
to brain donation at death. Twenty-one cognitive function tests were used for the 
present study, including a summary score of all 17 tests used as a measure of global 
cognition, and separate measures of episodic, semantic, and working memory, 
perceptual speed, and visuospatial ability. The follow-up rate exceeds 95% and 
the autopsy rate exceeds 90%. All individuals who underwent autopsy cases were 
subject to a uniform structured neuropathologic evaluation of Alzheimer’s disease, 
including assignment of Braak (measure of number and distribution of neurofibril- 
lary tangles), CERAD (AB plaque pathology), and NIA-Reagan (composite meas- 
ure of neurofibrillary tangles and amyloid plaques) scores (https://www.radc.rush. 
edu/docs/var/detail.htm?category=Pathology&subcategory=Alzheimer%27s%20 
disease&variable=ceradsc). Paraffin-embedded brain samples were also obtained 
from the Brigham and Women’s Hospital. These samples included tissue from 
young adults without neurological abnormalities. 
Immunofluorescence analysis of human brain. Immunofluorescence analysis 
of the prefrontal cortex (Brodmann areas 9, 10 and 47) was carried out using 
paraffin-embedded brain sections. Paraffin-embedded tissue sections were first 
deparaffinized in xylene, then rehydrated with decreasing concentrations of etha- 
nol and placed in water. Sections then underwent antigen retrieval using the Diva 
decloaker (BioCare, USA). They were then washed and blocked with 2% BSA and 
0.1% Triton X-100 in PBS for 1 h at room temperature. Primary antibodies were 
diluted in 2% BSA and 0.1% Triton in PBS. Following overnight incubation at 4°C, 
sections were washed three times with PBS. Secondary antibodies, diluted in 2% 
BSA and 0.1% Triton in PBS were either biotin-coupled (1:200, Vector Labs, USA) 
or coupled to Alexa fluorophores (1:300, Invitrogen). Sections were incubated 
with 1% Sudan Black in 80% ethanol for 10 min at room temperature to suppress 
lipofuscin autofluorescence. Following washes in PBS, sections were mounted and 
imaged using confocal microscopy. The following antibodies were used for immu- 
nolabelling: (i) a rabbit polyclonal IgG that recognizes a region between residues 
1050 and the C terminus (residue 1097) of REST (Bethyl laboratories, IHC-00141); 
(ii) a goat polyclonal IgG that recognizes the C-terminal region of FOXO1a (LSBio 
B415, discontinued, replaced with LSBio 1322). To quantify immunofluorescence, 
images that were randomly acquired in selected brain regions were analysed using 
the Metamorph image analysis system. Antigen-expressing areas within each neu- 
ron (such as the nucleus) were selected using the average signal intensity measured. 
Values were corrected by subtracting the average slide background intensity (meas- 
ured outside cells). The investigator was blinded to sample origin or diagnosis. 
To assess the relationship between the levels of nuclear REST protein and 
FOXO1, we performed confocal immunofluorescence with triple-labelling for 
REST, MAP2 and FOXO1. Multiple 40x pictures were acquired (at various loca- 
tions) within the prefrontal cortex displaying pyramidal neurons using an Olympus 
Fluoview Confocal Microscope. For cases displaying a majority of pyramidal neu- 
rons with very high (or very low) nuclear REST levels, fields were also included 
that displayed lower (or higher, respectively) REST levels, to test for potential cor- 
relations between REST and FOXO1. Antigen-expressing areas within neuronal 
nuclei were selected using the Metamorph image analysis system and the average 
signal intensity was measured. Values were corrected by subtracting the average 
slide background intensity (measured outside cells). Between 70 and 115 pyramidal 
neurons were quantified for each case. 
Conditional Rest knockout mice. Animal housing and experimental proce- 
dures were approved by the Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee of 
Harvard Medical School. Mice carrying floxed alleles of Rest flanking exon 2 were 
described previously*"”. These mice were crossed to Nestin-Cre transgenic mice 
(Jackson laboratory; strain 003771) to achieve conditional inactivation of Rest 
in the nervous system. The Nes-Cre transgene is in the C57BL/6] background, 
and the Rest" alleles were in a hybrid C57BL/6] and 129Sv/Ev background. The 
resulting Nestin-Cre:Rest conditional knockout mice (hybrid C57BL/6J and 
129Sv/Ev background), referred to as Rest cKO, were born at expected Mendelian 
ratios, were viable and fertile, and did not display any visible alterations. The 
control groups included Rest“ and Nes-Cre mice. Mouse genotyping by PCR 
was performed using the following primers to amplify a region in the Rest gene 
flanking exon 2: re08 (5’-CATGCGAGTACTGCCATACCCAAC-3’), re09 
(5'-GITGATGGGGCAGTCTTCTGGAGG-3’), and re11 (5’-GGCACACCTTTA 
ATCCTAGCTTC-3’); this allowed the identification of wild-type (220 bp), floxed 
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(264 bp) or recombined (375 bp) Rest alleles. The experimental groups included 
both male and female mice in equal proportions. The Rest cKO and Rest*/* control 
groups were composed of littermate mice on the same genetic background. Mice 
were identified by eartag numbers, and were randomly selected for PET-CT and 
EEG experiments, as well as for histological processing (perfusion, brain dissec- 
tion, and so on). 

Immunofluorescence analysis of mouse brain. Mice were anaesthetized with 
isoflurane and carbon dioxide and then perfused with cold PBS buffer for 20 min. 
Brains were rapidly removed and placed in 4% PFA overnight at 4°C. They were 
then processed for paraffin embedding, according to standard procedures. The 
investigator was blind to the genotype. To assess FOXO1 nuclear expression in 
cortical neurons, coronal brain sections from wild-type and Rest cKO mice (aged 9 
or 18 months) were immunolabelled with FOXO1 and MAP2 antibodies. Cortical 
neurons (MAP2*) were identified and the mean FOXO1 fluorescence intensity in 
each nucleus was measured using Metamorph software. Between 50 and 100 neu- 
ronal nuclei were assessed for FOXO1 expression, and the mean FOXO1 nuclear 
expression was derived for each animal. To confirm REST deficiency (Extended 
Data Fig. 5e), Rest CKO mouse cortical sections were labelled with an anti-REST 
antibody provided by the Hsieh laboratory (Supplementary Table 20). 

PET-CT of Rest cKO mice. Mice were anaesthetized with 3% isoflurane (Baxter 
Medical) and medical grade oxygen at a rate of 1 1/min. A CT scout scan was done 
first, followed by a CT scan and a dynamic PET scan. Each mouse received the 
same dose per gram of body weight (1.75 Ci/g) of '$fluorodeoxyglucose (FDG) 
tracer solution by tail vein injection, followed by a 0.1 ml saline flush. Dynamic 
PET imaging for each mouse was immediately performed for 1 h (in vivo PET) 
using a small animal PET/CT scanner (eXplore Vista; GE Healthcare). The spatial 
resolution of the PET scanner was 1.6 mm at the centre of the field of view. The 
data were acquired in 3D mode at the energy window of 250-700 keV, which yields 
4% count sensitivity. For each time point, five or six 3D volumes, spanning cortical 
and subcortical regions, were selected in the centre of the brain, with volumes of 
0.2 cm? each, and used for quantification using the eXplore Vista software. The 
averages of these regions were used as the SUV for the animal. 

Cell culture. Primary cortical neuronal cultures, derived from E16.5 wild-type 
C57BL/6) fetuses, were plated in 10% serum-containing neuronal culture medium 
(neurobasal medium containing B27 supplements, penicillin, streptomycin, 
and GlutaMax) on either coverslips or culture dishes that were pre-coated with 
poly-L-ornithine (Sigma p4957). The medium was changed 4 h after initial plating 
to serum-free neuronal culture medium, and then a half-medium change was 
performed every three days. 

Electroencephalography of Rest cKO mice. Electroencephalogram (EEG) 
telemetry unit implantation. Mice were implanted with wireless telemetry units 
(PhysioTel ETA-F10; Data Sciences International, DSI, St. Paul, MN) under appro- 
priate sterile techniques per laboratory protocol as previously described*?-*°, 
Mice were anaesthetized by intraperitoneal (i.p.) injection of 100 mg/kg keta- 
mine (Putney Vet, Portland, ME) and 10 mg/kg xylazine (Lloyd Inc., Shenandoah, 
IA). The transmitter was placed intraperitoneally, and electrodes were threaded 
subcutaneously to the cranium. After skull exposure, haemostasis, and identifi- 
cation of the cranial sutures, bregma and lambda, two 1-mm diameter burr holes 
were drilled over the right olfactory bulb (reference) and left occipital cortex 
(active). The epidural electrodes of the telemetry units, connected to the leads of 
the transmitter, were placed into the burr holes and secured using stainless steel 
skull screws. Once in place, the skull screws were covered with dental cement 
(Dentsply International Inc., Milford, DE). Mice were subcutaneously injected 
0 and 24 h post-operatively with 5 mg/kg meloxicam (Norbrook Laboratories, 
Newry, Northern Ireland) for analgesia. After 1 week of recovery, mice were 
individually housed in their home cages in a 12 h light-12 h dark, temperature, 
and humidity controlled chamber with ad libitum access to food and water in 
preparation for recording. 

Video EEG recording, seizure induction and analysis. One-channel video-EEG was 
recorded differentially between the reference (right olfactory bulb) and active (left 
occipital lobe) electrodes after 24 h of acclimation in recording chambers. EEG 
(1,000 Hz), core-body temperature and locomotor activity (200 Hz) signals were 
continuously sampled over a period of 48 h along with time-registered videos. At 
the end of baseline EEG acquisition, all mice were provoked with a convulsive dose 
(40 mg/kg; ip.) of the GABAA receptor antagonist PTZ (Sigma-Aldrich, Co., St. 
Louis, MO) to measure seizure susceptibility and evaluate seizure thresholds***°. 
Mice were continuously monitored for clinical and electrographic epileptiform 
activity during both periods and this was post hoc verified by blinded review of 
the video EEG. Following PTZ administration, latency to generalized tonic-clonic 
seizures (GTCs), number of seizures, and total duration of GTCs were recorded 
for each mouse. Mice without seizures were assigned a time of 20 min at the end 
of the PTZ challenge observation period. One Rest CKO mouse was excluded from 
the analysis based on a febrile temperature of 40.68 °C, compared with an average 
temperature of 34.56 + 1.48°C for all other mice. 
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Immunocytochemical analysis of cultured cells. Embryonic mouse cortical neu- 
ronal cultures as described above were plated on poly-L-ornithine-coated cover- 
slips. Stocks of NBQX, APV(Tocris Bioscience Cat. No. 0190, 0106, respectively), 
and kynurenic acid sodium salt (Abcam, ab146693) were added to neurobasal 
medium and used in a half-medium change for a final concentration of 5 46M 
kynurenic acid, 50 1M APV or 2 1M NBQX at day 10 of culture. After 24 h, the 
culture medium was aspirated and cells were fixed by incubation with 4% (v/v) 
paraformaldehyde in PBS for 20 min at room temperature, and permeabilized 
with 0.2% Triton X-100 in PBS for 15 min at room temperature. After a wash in 
PBS, cells were blocked with 4% BSA in PBS overnight at 4°C. Primary antibodies 
were diluted to the appropriate concentration in 4% BSA, and incubated with the 
cells overnight at 4°C. Cells were then washed three times in PBST (PBS with 
0.05% Triton) for 10 min each, before we added fluorophore-conjugated second- 
ary antibodies for 2 h at room temperature. Fluorophore-labelled cells were then 
washed in PBST (3 x 10 min) and mounted using Prolong Gold mounting medium 
with DAPI and anti-fade reagent (Invitrogen). The primary antibodies used in 
Fig. 5d are rabbit anti-FOXO1 (Cell Signaling 2880) and chicken anti-MAP2 
(Sigma-Millipore, AB5392). Nuclei were identified by DAPI labelling, and the 
cellular distribution of FOXO1 labelling was quantified using Metamorph software. 
Cell identification parameters were optimized for scoring neuronal cultures, and 
then the same image analysis macro was applied to all images to generate average 
FOXOI cellular intensities in MAP2-positive neurons. 

C. elegans strains. The N2 Bristol strain was used as the wild-type background for 
these studies. C. elegans strains were cultured at 20°C under standard conditions 
as described*”. The following mutations and chromosome rearrangements were 
used: LGI: spr-4(by105)°°, spr-4(tm465)*°, daf-16(mu86)°?, hT2[bli-4(e937) qIs48] 
(LID), unc-13(e51)*’; LGII:daf-2(e 1370) eat-4(nj2)*; LGV: spr-1(0k2144)"1, 
sid-1(pk3321)”, egl-3(gk238)and LGX spr-3(0k2525)!9; EG7215(oxTi334 
[eft-3p:: Td Tomato::h2b::unc-54 3'UTR + Cbr-unc-119(+)]). All strains, except for 
spr-4(tm465), were provided by the Caenorhabditis Genetics Center (CGC), which 
is funded by the NIH Office of Research Infrastructure Programs (P40 OD010440). 
Worms that had not been outcrossed previously were outcrossed six times before 
use. See Supplementary Table 19 for a full listing of strains. 

The spr-5 mutants exhibited transgenerational effects, including increased 
defects in DNA double-strand break repair and germline apoptosis“ as well as 
lifespan effects. Although we have not fully evaluated the transgenerational phe- 
notypes of spr-3 and spr-4 alleles, as a precaution, all lifespan assays were performed 
with worms no more than five generations removed from a heterozygote ancestor. 
To facilitate this, spr-4 alleles were carried over the hT2 balancer described above, 
while spr-3(0k2525) was carried over the MosTIC* insertion 0x7i335, which 
carries a eft-3::td Tomato::h2b fluorescent fusion construct integrated into the X chro- 
mosome at 4,348,071 bp. As spr-3 is located on the X chromosome at 4,514,000 bp, 
this effectively marked wild-type spr-3, allowing us to maintain heterozygous stocks 
of our double and single mutants. 

The daf-16::gfp fusion line TJ356, bearing transgene zIs356 [daf-16p::daf-16a/ 
b::GFP + rol-6], was mildly anaesthetized with 0.01% tetramizole and outcrossed 
to laboratory wild-type males twice, and then mated to spr-4(by105);spr-3(0k2525) 
double mutants. Double mutants bearing zIs356 were recovered and propagated. 
C. elegans RNAi. Feeding RNAi experiments were performed at 20°C as 
described*”. A feeding clone containing a full length daf-2 cDNA was provided by 
K. Blackwell. A daf-16 RNAi vector was provided by E. Greer. Control RNAi was 
performed by feeding HT115 bacteria carrying the empty pL440 vector. A list of 
all RNAi clones used is available in Supplementary Table 20. 

Enhanced neuronal RNAi was achieved as described”!, by using sid-1(pk3321) 
mutants in which sid-1 (a dsRNA transporter required for RNAi) is re-expressed 
solely in neurons via a punc-119:sid-1 transgene. The animals are therefore system- 
ically deficient in RNAi in all cell types except neurons, where RNAi is enhanced 
by heightened expression of sid-1. 

Microinjection and transgenic strains. For transgenic C. elegans experiments, 
lines were generated by microinjecting the relevant constructs into the gonads of 
the indicated worm strains. Prab-3::mCherry (pGH8, Addgene: 19359) or Pmyo-2:: 
mCherry (pCFJ90, Addgene 19327) were used as coinjection markers. Three 
independent lines that demonstrated reliable transmission of the marker were 
propagated as described above for each experiment. Where possible, non-array 
segregating worms were also maintained as controls. For the dCas9::VP64 experi- 
ments, a peft-3::dCas9VP64::tbb-2 UTR construct was cloned using the Wormgate 
Gateway recombination system into the pCFJ151 MosSCI destination vector. 
The EG6699 strain, bearing the ttTi5605, MosSCI integration site on chromo- 
some II (at 8.42 MB) was raised on HT115 and microinjected as described®. 
Integration was confirmed by genotyping, as well as the absence of unrescued 
Unc™ progeny. These worms were then microinjected with a cocktail of four 
sgRNAs (5 ng/tl each) generated by nested overlap PCR (see Supplementary 
Table 21 for sequences of sgRNAs), along with a pGH8 myo-2::mcherry (10 ng/l) 
as a marker. Three transgenic lines from independent injections were selected. 


For simplicity of presentation, these are presented as merged data for lifespans 
and qPCR validation. For the GCaMP experiment, two of the lines were selected 
for mating and analysis. 

The SPR-4::GFP reporter line was generated by microparticle bombardment 
using a fusion construct and bombardment protocol as described’. 

Transcript analysis in C. elegans. To analyse RNA from transgenic lines, 100 
worms (24 h post-L4) of each strain (including controls) were placed into 1.5 ml 
M9 buffer. For RNA-seq experiments, 450 worms per genotype were grown on 
FUDR containing plates (starting at L4) and collected in M9, either on day 2 or 
day 10 of adulthood. Worms were washed once in M9, pelleted by centrifugation, 
resuspended in 200 1] Trizol, vortexed for 2 min and flash frozen in liquid nitrogen. 
Worms were then freeze-cracked by thawing in a 37°C water bath and re-freez- 
ing in liquid nitrogen. This was repeated two more times. After the final thaw, 
100 xl Trizol was added and the tubes were maintained at room temperature for 
5 min. RNA was then extracted with 140 tl chloroform, precipitated with an equal 
volume of 70% ethanol and transferred to an RNeasy spin column (Qiagen) and 
purified. Quantitative RT-PCR was performed directly from isolated RNA, using 
1 ng of RNA and the Qiagen One Step qPCR mix. All reactions were performed in 
triplicate. The ddCt method was used to analyse qRT-PCR data, and dCt values 
were used for statistical analysis. 

C. elegans motility assay. Worms were treated for 24 h with the indicated drugs, 
and then 150 worms were transferred to 1.5 ml liquid nematode growth medium 
(NGM; 1 mM MgCh, 1 mM CaCl, 200 mM KH»PO,, 50 mM NaCl) and washed 
once to remove bacterial clumps. Worms were transferred in 100-11 volumes to a 96 
u-shaped-well plate, and assayed in the Nemametrix wMicrotracker (https://nema- 
metrix.com/product-category/phenotyping-products/wmicrotracker/) according 
to the manufacturer’s instructions. 

C. elegans lifespan determination and stress treatments. Lifespan and ageing 
experiments were performed at 20°C and on fluorodeoxyuridine (FUdR) unless 
otherwise noted. For each genotype, 20-35 day 1 worms were transferred to NGM 
plates containing 100 jg/ml FUdR. Worms were scored for viability every day 
or every other day, and transferred to fresh plates between day 10 and day 14. 
For daf-2 mutant worms, worms were moved again at day 20-24. For histamine 
and ivermectin experiments, where the same plates were used for the entirety of 
the lifespan, a wetted towel was placed in the container with the plates to miti- 
gate evaporative loss of water from the plates. For lifespan experiments in which 
untreated worms were transferred to the treatment group (for example, day 8 his- 
tamine treatment), control worms with or without treatment were also transferred 
to fresh plates of the same type to control for any lifespan effects resulting from 
plate transfer. The presence or absence of FUR is indicated for each experiment 
in Supplementary Table 22. 

For all lifespans and stress resistance experiments, worms that burst (interior 

leaking out through the vulva) or bagged (interior hatching of progeny) were dis- 
carded from the plate and not used in lifespan analysis, along with animals that 
crawled off the plate during the course of the assay. Plates with mould or other 
contamination were discarded. 
Quantification of DAF-16::GFP fluorescence. For quantification of GFP fluores- 
cence in fixed animals, 25-30 worms were transferred to an Eppendorf tube con- 
taining M9 buffer, washed once in M9 and pelleted. The supernatant was removed 
and the pellet was frozen in liquid nitrogen. The day before imaging, worm pellets 
were thawed in PBS with 4% paraformaldehyde (ThermoFisher) and fixed for 
30 min at room temperature while rocking. The PFA was removed by washing 
twice with PBS, with 0.025% Triton (PBST, to prevent sticking), and the worms 
were stained with DAPI for 10 min at room temperature. The DAPI was removed 
with a final wash in PBST, and the pellet was resuspended in 15 jl ProLong Gold 
mounting medium (Life Technologies). The worms were transferred in 12.5 il 
mounting medium to a slide, and gently placed under a coverslip, which was then 
sealed with clear nail polish (Electron Microscopy Sciences). 

Slides were imaged on an Olympus Fluoview 1000 confocal microscope, using 
manufacturer settings for GFP and DAPI (488 nm and 405 nm laser, respectively) 
within 2 weeks of mounting, and all slides compared with each other were imaged 
on the same day, in the same imaging session. Worms were imaged via a 40 x 
objective with a 2x digital zoom. For every worm, Z-stack image series were taken 
at 2-\1m step sizes (roughly 13-15 images per series). To quantify nuclear GFP lev- 
els, these Z-stacks were opened in ImageJ (NIH) and flattened using a maximum 
intensity Z-stack projection. For pharyngeal nuclei, three regions of interest (ROI) 
were selected on the basis of DAPI staining of nuclei, on either side of the pharynx 
and behind it, encompassing the bulk of the nuclei in that area. These were then 
used as the ROIs within which to measure GFP fluorescence, using the Image] 
intensity measuring tool. Average scores from the ROIs were computed for each 
worm. For Extended Data Fig. 6b (middle), Extended Data Fig. 7d (right) and 
Extended Data Fig. 9a (right), all nuclei located in the middle three z planes of the 
worm were individually selected using the same RO] and intensity measuring tools. 
These nuclei were then used to calculate an average score per worm. 


GCaMP imaging in C. elegans. Data acquisition. GCaMP imaging was per- 
formed in lines bearing kyIs602 [sra-6::GCaMP3.0, 75 ng/jl + unc-122::GFP, 
10 ng/,l], which expresses predominately in the ASH neurons. Worms were 
removed from plates and mounted on 7.5% agarose pads in liquid NGM (1 mM 
MgCh, 1 mM CaCl, 200 mM KH3POx,, 50 mM NaC), mixed 1:1 with 0.05-j1m 
polystyrene beads (Polysciences, Inc., cat: 08691) as described (http://wbg.worm- 
book.org/2009/12/01/agarose-immobilization-of-c-elegans/). A coverslip was very 
gently applied and worms were imaged for a maximum of 30 min after mounting. 
Videos lasting 144 s (240 frames, ~0.6 frames per second) were recorded on the 
confocal microscope described above (FV1000), with the confocal aperture wid- 
ened to 250 1m to allow lower excitation intensity and mitigate z-drift. Worms 
were imaged with factory GFP settings and the 488-nm laser set to 2%. Videos 
were opened and played in Image J, and excitation events were scored manually 
for Fig. 4a. Scoring was performed blinded to genotype. 

Analysis of GCaMP intensity changes. For analyses of AF/Fy maximum intensity, 
videos were analysed using a custom MATLAB script, which automatically regis- 
tered and segmented the ASH neuron and recorded GCaMP fluorescence intensity 
for each frame. Videos of tracked neurons were manually reviewed and neurons 
that were poorly tracked were excluded from analysis. To normalize the fluores- 
cence intensity per worm we used AF/F, calculated as (F(t) — Fo)/Fo where F(t) 
is the fluorescence intensity at time t and Fy represents an estimate of the baseline 
fluorescence, calculated as the 0.2 quantile fluorescence per worm. AF/Fy maxi- 
mum intensity was the maximum AF/F over the entire recording (240 frames). 
For analysis of nemadipine-treated worms and for worms expressing the HisCl 
channel (and their controls), ROIs were hand-drawn because the tracking program 
failed, owing either to low signal intensity (nemadipine treated worms) or the 
inability to distinguish a confounding GFP signal (HISCL::GFP worms). Some 
worms were used in multiple GCaMP analyses. 

C. elegans cloning and genotyping. The SPR-4::GFP fusion fosmid used in bom- 
bardment (Extended Data Fig. 6a, b; Clone: 3167840880351681 C09) was provided 
by the Transgenome consortium”. All primers used for genotyping can be found 
in Supplementary Table 21. 

Human brain gene expression cohorts. ROSMAP cohort. Brain samples were 
from the dorsolateral prefrontal cortex of 638 individuals spanning the range of 
cognitive function from cognitively normal to MCI to AD from the ROS and MAP 
cohorts (https://www.synapse.org/#!Synapse:syn3219045). 

CommonMind Consortium cohort. Brain samples were from the dorsolateral pre- 
frontal cortex of 602 individuals with schizophrenia or bipolar disease and control 
individuals with no neuropsychiatric disorders (https://www.synapse.org/#!Syn- 
apse:syn2759792). 

Gibbs cohort. Brain samples were from the frontal cortex of 146 neurologically 
normal individuals". 

RNA library preparation and sequencing. Human RNA-seq. Details of RNA- 
seq for the ROSMAP cohort can be found at https://www.synapse.org/#!Syn- 
apse:syn3388564; details of RNA-seq for the CMC can be found at https://www. 
synapse.org/#!Synapse:syn3 157743. 

C. elegans day 2. Libraries were prepared using Illumina TruSeq Stranded mRNA 
sample preparation kits from 500 ng of purified total RNA according to the man- 
ufacturer’s protocol. The finished dsDNA libraries were quantified using Qubit 
fluorometer, Agilent TapeStation 2200, and RT-qPCR using the Kapa Biosystems 
library quantification kit according to the manufacturer’s protocols. Uniquely 
indexed libraries were pooled in equimolar ratios and sequenced on an Illumina 
NextSeq 500 with paired-end 75-bp reads by the Dana-Farber Cancer Institute 
Molecular Biology Core Facilities. 

C. elegans day 10. cDNA was synthesized using Clontech SmartSeq v4 reagents 
from 2 ng RNA, owing to low yields from aged worms. Full-length cDNA was 
fragmented to a mean size of 150 bp with a Covaris M220 ultrasonicator and 
Illumina libraries were prepared from 2 ng sheared cDNA using Rubicon Genomics 
Thruplex DNaseq reagents according to the manufacturer’s protocol. The finished 
dsDNA libraries were quantified using Qubit fluorometer, Agilent TapeStation 
2200, and RT-qPCR using the Kapa Biosystems library quantification kit. Uniquely 
indexed libraries were pooled in equimolar ratios and sequenced on Illumina 
NextSeq500 run with paired-end 75-bp reads at the Dana-Farber Cancer Institute 
Molecular Biology Core Facilities. One sequenced sample consisted of primar- 
ily ribosomal RNA and was discarded. This sample was reprocessed along with 
two other previously sequenced samples (as quality controls) with a new library 
preparation and sequencing. On a principal components plot these three samples 
showed no clear batch effect compared to the other samples so the resequencing 
of the sample that was problematic in the original batch was used. The two addi- 
tional resequenced samples used for quality control were not used in the analysis. 
Human sample selection and outlier analysis. ROSMAP cohort. Samples were 
excluded if missing the cognitive diagnosis (cogdx) or post-mortem interval (PMI), 
if the expression of sex-specific genes did not agree with reported sex, or if RNA 
integrity (RIN) was less than 6.5. Of the 638 samples with RNA sequencing we 
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removed three because of missing information, 180 because of low RIN, one owing 
to sex mismatch, and the one remaining sample from sequencing batch 7, the 
other samples of which had a strong batch effect on principal components plots 
and were removed because they had low RIN. Next we performed outlier analy- 
sis (see below), and removed ten outliers (three no cognitive impairment (NCI), 
one mild cognitive impairment (MCI), five Alzheimer’s disease (AD) dementia, 
one other dementia). After quality control, 443 individuals remained for analysis 
(150 NCI, 118 MCI, 164 AD dementia, 11 other dementia). 

CommonMind Consortium cohort'®. We excluded the ten outlier samples identified 
in the original publication. No other samples were removed. After quality control, 
of the 602 samples with RNA sequencing, there were 592 individuals for analysis 
(279 control, 258 schizophrenia, 47 bipolar, 8 affective or mood disorder). 

Gibbs cohort. No samples were removed because of missing information or incor- 
rect sex. Next we performed outlier analysis, and removed two outliers. After qual- 
ity control, there were 144 individuals for analysis. 

Outlier analysis. Outlier analysis was performed for each cohort in an iterative 
manner using only genes expressed in the ‘youngold’ and ‘oldestold’ groups at 
each iteration (see sections Gene expression sample groups for human cohorts 
and C. elegans and Gene expression normalization and covariate adjustment). For 
the ROSMAP and CMC cohorts we used edgeR TMM-normalized log(counts 
per million (CPM)) expression. For the Gibbs cohort we used log, expression. At 
each iteration, the sample deemed to be the strongest outlier, if any, was removed 
and the process was iterated until no outliers were detected. Outlier detection 
was performed using principal components analysis, agglomerative hierarchical 
clustering using the Euclidean distance metric and average linkage criterion, and 
pairwise correlation of gene expression per sample. Samples were classified as 
outliers if they were isolated on a plot of the first and second principal components 
or in the hierarchical clustering tree, and had relatively low correlation with other 
samples determined as its mean pairwise correlation with other samples more 
than 3 s.d. below the mean. 

RNA sequencing read alignment and quantification of gene expression. 
ROSMAP cohort. BAM files containing reads aligned to hg19 were obtained from 
synapse (https://www.synapse.org/#!Synapse:syn3388564). Reads were obtained 
from these BAM files using Picard v1.138 (http://broadinstitute.github.io/picard/) 
SamToFastq. Reads were aligned to GRCh38 with Ensembl GRCh38.86 gene mod- 
els using STAR version 2.5.2b”° with options—outFilterMismatchNoverLmax 0.04 
-outFilterMismatchNmax 999 -alignSJDBoverhangMin 1 —alignSJoverhangMin 
8 -outFilterMultimapNmax 20 -outFilterType BySJout -alignIntronMin 20 ~align- 
IntronMax 1000000 —alignMatesGapMax 1000000. The expression of genes was 
quantified as gene counts using FeatureCounts v1.5.1°! with options -C -p -B -s 
2 -t exon -g gene_id. 

CommonMind Consortium cohort. Gene counts were obtained from synapse 
(https://www.synapse.org/#!Synapse:syn3346749). 

C. elegans day 2 and day 10. Quality control of sequencing reads was performed 
with FastQC (https://www.bioinformatics.babraham.ac.uk/projects/fastqc/). Reads 
were aligned to the C. elegans WBcel235 genome with Ensembl WBcel235.86 gene 
models using STAR version 2.5.2b with options —outFilterMismatchNoverLmax 
0.04 -outFilterMismatchNmax 999 -alignSJDBoverhangMin 1 —alignSJoverhang- 
Min 8 -outFilterMultimapNmax 20 -outFilterType BySJout -alignIntronMin 15 
~alignIntronMax 1000000 -alignMatesGapMax 1000000. The expression of genes 
was quantified as gene counts using FeatureCounts v1.5.1 with options -C -p -B -s 
2 -t exon -g gene_id for day 2 and -C -p -B -s 0 -t exon -g gene_id for day 10. Data 
are available in the Gene Expression Omnibus (GEO) under accession number 
GSE123146. 

Gene expression sample groups for human cohorts and C. elegans. ROSMAP 
cohort. ROSMAP was our discovery cohort. On the basis of hierarchical clustering 
of age-associated genes (see section Hierarchical clustering to select age group cut- 
offs), we partitioned individuals with no cognitive impairment into the age groups: 
youngold (28 individuals, ages >70 and <80 years), middleold (33 individuals, ages 
>80 and <85 years), and oldestold (89 individuals, ages 85-101 years). Individuals 
with cognitive impairment were grouped into a separate cognitive impairment 
group (293 individuals). 

CommonMind Consortium cohort. The CMC cohort was a replication cohort for 
the ROSMAP results. We partitioned control individuals into four age groups: 
young (105 individuals, ages >17 and <60 years), youngold (96 individuals, 
ages >60 and <80 years), middleold (19 individuals, ages >80 and <85 years) 
and oldestold (59 individuals, ages >85 and 90+ years; in this cohort, age of death 
greater than 90 years was censored to 90+). Individuals with neuropsychiatric 
illnesses were grouped into a separate group (313 individuals). 

Gibbs cohort. The Gibbs cohort was a replication cohort for the ROSMAP results. 
We partitioned cognitively normal individuals into four age groups: young 
(104 individuals, ages >15 and <55 years), youngold (18 individuals, ages >55 
and <80 years), middleold (3 individuals, ages >80 and <85 years), and oldestold 
(19 individuals, ages 85-101 years). 
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Throughout the paper, ‘individuals with extended longevity’ refers to individuals 
in the oldestold groups defined above. 

C. elegans day 2 and day 10. There were four genotypes of worm: daf-2, daf-2; 
spr-4;spr-3, N2, and spr-4;spr-3, and each genotype had three biological replicates. 
Each genotype was considered as a separate group for analysis. 

Gene expression normalization and covariate adjustment. ROSMAP cohort. 
Gene counts were input to edgeR°’. Genes were deemed to be expressed if >10 
individuals in a combined youngold and oldestold group had >1 CPM. Genes not 
satisfying these criteria were removed, keeping the original library sizes. These 
were expressed genes used during each iteration of outlier analysis. After outlier 
analysis, this filtering retained 18,511 expressed genes out of 58,051 annotated 
genes for analyses involving the ROSMAP cohort. Counts were then normalized 
using the TMM method in edgeR. Finally, log(CPM) values were calculated for 
analyses other than differential expression. 

To adjust gene expression for covariates we fit the linear regression model for 

each gene separately using lm() in R: gene expression ~ group + covariates where 
gene expression is log(CPM), and using the group and covariates for ROSMAP. 
For ROSMAP, group was a factor with four levels: youngold, middleold, oldestold, 
and cognitivedecline, with cognitivedecline as the reference level. The covariates 
were sex (factor, two levels), RIN (continuous), RIN‘2 (continuous), PMI (con- 
tinuous), and sequencing batch (factor, eight levels). The final normalized and 
adjusted gene expression values were derived from adding the regression residuals 
to the estimated effect of the group level to preserve the effect of the group on 
expression. These normalized and adjusted gene expression values were used to 
perform gene-gene regression analysis and gene-gene group regression analysis, 
and to visualize gene expression. 
CommonMind Consortium cohort. Gene counts were input to edgeR. Genes were 
deemed expressed if >10 individuals in a combined youngold and oldestold group 
had >1 CPM. Genes that did not satisfy these criteria were removed, maintaining 
the original library sizes. These were expressed genes used during each iteration of 
outlier analysis. After outlier analysis, this filtering retained 19,453 expressed genes 
out of 56,632 annotated genes for analyses involving the CMC cohort. Counts were 
then normalized using the TMM method in edgeR. Finally, log(CPM) values were 
calculated for analyses other than differential expression. To adjust gene expression 
for covariates, we fit the linear regression model for each gene separately using lm() 
in R: gene expression ~ group + covariates where gene expression is log(CPM), and 
using the group and covariates for CMC. For CMC, group was a factor with five lev- 
els: young, youngold, middleold, oldestold, and neuropsychiatric illness, with neu- 
ropsychiatric illness as the reference level. The covariates used were selected from 
those used in the original publication: sex (factor, two levels), RIN (continuous), 
RIN“2 (continuous), PMI (continuous), clustered batch (factor, nine levels), and 
institute (factor, three levels). The final normalized and adjusted gene expression 
values were derived by adding the regression residuals to the estimated effect of 
the group level to preserve the effect of the group on expression. These normalized 
and adjusted gene expression values were used to perform gene-gene regression 
analysis and gene-gene group regression analysis, and to visualize gene expression. 
Gibbs cohort. Gene expression data measured on the Illumina humanRef-8 v2.0 
expression beadchip platform were downloaded from NCBI GEO GSE15745. 
Raw intensity values for each probe were transformed using the rank invariant 
normalization method by the authors", and then log, transformed for analysis. 
Probes were deemed expressed if >10 individuals in a combined youngold and 
oldestold group had detection P < 0.01. Unmapped probes according to updated 
GEO Platform (GPL) annotation were removed. These were expressed probes 
used during each iteration of outlier analysis. After outlier analysis, this filtering 
retained 13,239 expressed probes out of 22,184 probes for analyses involving the 
Gibbs cohort. 

To adjust gene expression for covariates we fit the linear regression model for 
each gene separately using Im() in R: probe expression ~ group + covariates where 
probe expression is log> expression, and using the group and covariates for Gibbs. 
For Gibbs, group was a factor with four levels: young, youngold, middleold, and 
oldestold, with young as the reference level. The covariates were sex (factor, two 
levels), PMI (continuous), and prep hybridization batch (factor, seven levels). The 
final normalized and adjusted probe expression values were derived by adding the 
regression residuals to the estimated effect of the group level to preserve the effect 
of the group on expression. These normalized and adjusted probe expression values 
were used to visualize probe expression. 

C. elegans day 2 and day 10. Gene counts were input to edgeR. Genes were deemed 
expressed if >3 samples had >1 CPM. Genes not satisfying these criteria were 
removed, keeping the original library sizes. This filtering retained 12,981 expressed 
genes out of 46,739 annotated genes for analyses involving C. elegans day 2 and 
15,154 expressed genes for analyses involving C. elegans day 10. Counts were then 
normalized using the TMM method in edgeR. Finally, log(CPM) values were cal- 
culated for analyses other than differential expression. For day 2, covariate adjust- 
ment was not necessary because there were no other covariates beyond the group 


variable. For day 10 we did not include a batch covariate because there was no 
observed batch effect on a principal components plot, and results were similar 
if a batch covariate was included and the two dropped technical repeat sequenc- 
ings were used instead of their original sequenced reads (data not shown). Thus, 
covariate adjustment was not necessary because there were no other covariates 
beyond the group variable. These normalized gene expression values were used 
to visualize gene expression. 

To visualize differentially expressed genes in heat maps, normalized gene expres- 
sion values were transformed to a z-score per gene and thresholded to [—3, 3]. 
Differential expression analysis. ROSMAP cohort. Differential expression analysis 
between the oldestold and youngold groups with covariate adjustment using the 
covariates listed above for ROSMAP was performed for expressed genes using 
edgeR (estimateDisp, glmFit, and glmLRT with default arguments) in R. All 443 
samples were included to increase statistical power during covariate modelling. 
Genes were considered differentially expressed if the Benjamini and Hochberg 
false discovery rate (FDR) was <0.1, which was calculated using the R function 
p.adjust with argument method = ‘fdr’. 

CommonMind Consortium cohort. Differential expression analysis between the 
oldestold and youngold groups with covariate adjustment using the covariates 
listed above for the CMC was performed for expressed genes using edgeR (esti- 
mateDisp, glmFit, and glmLRT with default arguments) in R. All 592 samples 
were included to increase statistical power during covariate modelling. Genes were 
considered differentially expressed if FDR < 0.05 and the absolute value of the fold 
change was >1.2. 

Gibbs cohort. Differential expression analysis between the oldestold and youngold 
groups with covariate adjustment using the covariates listed above for Gibbs was 
performed for expressed probes using linear regression models in limma (lmFit 
and eBayes with default arguments) in R. All 144 samples were included to increase 
statistical power during covariate modelling. Probes were considered differentially 
expressed if FDR < 0.05. 

C. elegans day 2 and day 10. Differential expression analysis between all pairs of 
groups such as spr-4;3;daf-2 versus daf-2 was performed for expressed genes using 
edgeR (estimateDisp, glmFit, and glmLRT with default arguments) in R. All 12 
samples were included during edgeR analysis. Genes were considered differentially 
expressed if FDR < 0.05. 

Gene sets and gene set enrichment analysis. Gene annotation and gene sets used 
for functional gene classification into biological process (BP), molecular function 
(ME), and cellular component (CC) were from the GRCh38.p7 database down- 
loaded from Ensembl Biomart (https://www.ensembl.org/biomart/martview/) on 
November 2, 2016. 

Synaptic transmission genes were genes that had direct or indirect annotation 
for the GO biological process ‘Chemical synaptic transmission’ (GO: 0007268). 

To identify REST target genes, the REST RE1 motif position-specific weight 
matrix MA0138.2 was obtained from JASPAR**. FIMO version 4.10.1°° was used 
with the Homo sapiens genome sequence GRCh38 to predict REST binding sites. A 
gene was defined to be a REST target if it had an RE1 motif with motif P< 1 x 107” 
that was +10 kb from the transcription start site of any transcript of the gene 
in the Ensembl GRCh38.86 gene models. This procedure identified 2,632 REST 
target genes before filtering for expressed genes in each cohort during gene set 
enrichment analysis. 

ENCODE ChIP-seq transcription factor target gene sets were from the 
ENCODE_TF_ChIP-seq_2015 database** downloaded from http://amp.pharm. 
mssm.edu/Enrichr/ on 8 March 2018. 

Cell type analysis gene sets were derived from a transcriptome database of the 
major cell classes of the mouse cerebral cortex”” using data from https://web.stan- 
ford.edu/group/barres_lab/brain_rnaseq.html. To select cell marker genes, first 
we calculated the fold expression of each gene in each cell type by dividing the 
fragments per kilobase of transcript per million mapped reads (FPKM) expression 
in that cell type by the mean of the FPKM expression in the other six cell types. For 
each cell type we selected as cell marker genes those that had at least tenfold higher 
expression in that cell type and that had one-to-one human-mouse homologues. 
Homologues were downloaded from http://www.informatics.jax.org/downloads/ 
reports/HOM_MouseHumanSequence.rpt on November 16, 2016. 

DAF-16 class I (upregulated) genes were derived by selecting genes with FDR 
< 0.01 and class == ‘up’ from Supplementary Table 1 of Tepper et al.°*. 

For gene set enrichment analysis of differentially expressed genes, we retained 
only genes in each gene set that were expressed in that differential expression 
analysis. Gene set enrichment analysis was performed separately for upregulated 
genes and non-upregulated genes, downregulated genes and non-downregulated 
genes, and differentially regulated genes and non-differentially regulated genes. For 
Gene Ontology gene sets, gene set enrichment was determined using the topGO R 
package” using the classic algorithm and Fisher’s statistic. Gene set enrichment for 
REST target genes, ENCODE ChIP-seq transcription factor target gene sets, and 
cell type analysis gene sets was performed using the hypergeometric distribution 


(one-tailed). Gene sets with fewer than five genes after filtering for expressed genes 
were removed before the gene set enrichment false discovery rates were calculated. 

To calculate the statistics for overlap of daf-2 upregulated genes, spr-4;spr-3;daf-2 
upregulated genes, spr-4;spr-3;daf-2 downregulated genes, and daf-16 class I genes 
for C. elegans day 10 we used the SuperExactTest version 1.0.0 R package™. 

For meta-analysis of GO terms and ENCODE ChIP-seq transcription factor 

target gene set enrichment from the ROSMAP, CMC, and Gibbs cohorts, we used 
Stouffer’s method with weights® for combining P values implemented in the 
sumz function in the metap R package”. P values equal to 1 were replaced with 
0.999999 to comply with the requirement that 0 < P < 1. For study weights we 
used the square root of the total number of individuals in the combined youngold 
and oldestold group for each study (ROSMAP, sqrt(117); CMC, sqrt(155); Gibbs, 
sqrt(37))%. 
Hierarchical clustering to select age group cutoffs. Normalized and adjusted 
gene expression values were derived as described in the section Gene expression 
normalization and covariate adjustment, with the following changes. First, the 
group variable was a factor with levels cogdx1, cogdx2, cogdx3, cogdx4, cogdx5, 
and cogdx6 (ROSMAP); control, schizophrena, bipolar, affective (CMC); or not 
included (Gibbs). Next, genes were deemed expressed if >10 individuals in the cog- 
nitively normal group (ROSMAP, cogdx1; CMC, control with age > 60) had more 
than 1 CPM. Genes not satisfying these criteria were removed, keeping the original 
library sizes. For the Gibbs cohort, probes were deemed expressed if >10 individ- 
uals with age > 55 had detection P < 0.01 and no samples had NA values. Probes 
not satisfying these criteria were removed. These were expressed genes used for 
analysis. This filtering retained: ROSMAP, 18,734 expressed genes; CMC, 19,615 
expressed genes; Gibbs, 13,411 expressed probes. For RNA-seq data, counts were 
then normalized using the TMM method in edgeR, and log(CPM) values were 
calculated for expression. Finally, age was included as a continuous covariate, and 
the effects of group and age were added back to the residuals. Then cognitively 
normal aged individuals were selected in each cohort (ROSMAP, cogdx1; CMC, 
control with age > 60; Gibbs, age > 55). To determine age-associated genes, the 
expression of each expressed gene was correlated with the age of death of the 
individual using Spearman's correlation. Genes with Spearman rank correlation 
FDR < 0.1 (ROSMAP, n = 1,025 genes) or FDR < 0.05 (CMC, n = 6,828 genes; 
Gibbs, n = 203 probes) were age-associated genes. Permuting sample ages before 
calculating the Spearman correlations gave no genes that passed the FDR threshold. 
Genes were then normalized to have mean 0 and s.d. 1 across individuals, and 
genes with normalized expression >3 or <—3 were set to 3 or —3, respectively. 
The Pearson correlation coefficient between individuals was then calculated using 
only age-associated genes. 

Agglomerative hierarchical clustering using the Euclidean distance metric and 

average linkage criterion was performed on the matrix of pair-wise Pearson cor- 
relations to cluster individuals. The resulting tree was cut into three groups, and 
the distribution of the age of death of individuals of each group was analysed. 
Using the ROSMAP cohort, for the cluster with the smallest median age, with cl 
individuals, we calculated the number of individuals, nyoc, with age of death in [70, 
youb], of nyo total, and for the cluster with the largest median age, of c2 individuals, 
we calculated the number of individuals, nooc, with age of death in [oolb, Inf), of 
noo total, as the age boundaries youb and oolb varied. For each set of age cutoffs 
we assigned a score as (nyoc/nyo x cl + nooc/noo x c2)/(cl + c2). To ensure 
adequate sample sizes for differential expression and because individuals with older 
ages appeared more heterogeneous in the cluster heat map, we considered only age 
cutoffs with at least 25 individuals in the youngold group and at least 75 individuals 
in oldestold group. On the basis of the top scoring age cutoffs in the ROSMAP 
cohort, we selected youb = 80 and oolb = 85. Thus, the age cutoffs for defining 
the youngold, middleold, and oldestold groups used for differential expression in 
the ROSMAP, CMC, and Gibbs cohorts were selected to be <80, >80 and <85, 
and >85, respectively. 
Statistical analysis and data representation. Statistical analysis was performed 
using R. Statistical tests used are noted in the figure legends or in the relevant 
Methods section. Throughout the paper, all tests are two-sided and unpaired unless 
stated otherwise. A significance level of 0.05 was used to reject the null hypothesis 
unless stated otherwise. 

Box plots throughout the paper show the median, lower and upper hinges (first 
and third quartiles), upper whisker (hinge to the largest value no further than 
1.5 x IQR from the hinge), lower whisker (hinge to the smallest value at most 
1.5 x IQR from the hinge), and outlying points beyond the whiskers. Additionally, 
all points are plotted on top of the box plot and randomly jittered horizontally 

A t-test was used for parametric comparisons between two groups with nor- 
mally distributed data, and used t.test(). For groups with equal variance, Student's 
t-test was used (argument var.equal = TRUE); otherwise Welch's t-test was used 
(argument var.equal = FALSE). ANOVA was used for parametric comparisons 
between more than two groups and used aov(). The Mann-Whitney U-test was 
used for nonparametric comparisons between two groups without knowledge 
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of their distribution and used wilcox.test() with arguments exact = TRUE, cor- 
rect = FALSE. Levene’s test was used to investigate the homogeneity of variance 
across groups and used leveneTest() from the ‘car’ R package. Q-Q plots and 
the Shapiro—Wilk test were used to assess normality and used shapiro.test(). The 
Bonferroni outlier test was used to assess outliers and used outlierTest() from the 
‘car’ R package. The log-rank test was used to compare the survival distributions 
of two groups. Survival statistics were calculated using survfit() with argument 
type = ‘kaplan-meier’ and survdiff(). To determine whether there was a linear 
relationship between two variables we fit a linear regression model and tested the 
null hypothesis that the slope of the regression line is 0 using a two-sided t-test 
using Im(). P values were corrected for multiple comparisons where noted using 
p.adjust() with argument method = ‘fdr; ‘holm; or ‘bonferroni? for false discovery 
rate, Holm’s method, or Bonferroni correction, respectively. The GCaMP imaging 
data indicated that nonparametric analyses were most appropriate and thus were 
used for all GCaMP analyses. In Fig. 2e, the presence of candidate outliers and/or 
potential non-normality for time points 1-12.5 min suggested that a Mann- 
Whitney U-test was more appropriate although a t-test produced similar conclu- 
sions. Meta-analysis of lifespan experiments that performed pairwise comparisons 
among more than two groups (Extended Data Fig. 8a right, Extended Data Fig. 8c) 
used pairwise Student’s t-tests implemented in pairwise.t.test() with argument 
pool.sd = TRUE to calculate a common s.d. used for all groups and comparisons. 
Reporting summary. Further information on research design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 

Data from the ROSMAP cohort are available under controlled use conditions set by 
human privacy regulations. To access the data, a data use agreement is needed. This 
registration is in place solely to ensure the anonymity of the ROSMAP study par- 
ticipants. Data can be requested on the Rush Alzheimer’s Disease Center Resource 
Sharing Hub at http://www.radc.rush.edu/. C. elegans RNA-seq data are available 
in the Gene Expression Omnibus (GEO) under accession number GSE123146. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Partitioning of the ageing human population for _ normal individuals who lived to be >85 years old relative to individuals 


analysis of gene expression in the brain. a—-c, Adjusted gene expression who lived to be <80 years old in the ROSMAP (d, n = 117 individuals), 
profiles of age-associated genes were compared between cognitively CMC (e, n = 155 individuals), and Gibbs (f, n = 37 individuals) cohorts. 
normal aged individuals to derive a matrix of Pearson correlation P values were calculated using Fisher’s exact test (see Methods). 
coefficients that indicate the degree of similarity between any two cases g, Meta-analysis of GO term enrichment for downregulated genes. Shown 
in the ROSMAP (a, dorsolateral prefrontal cortex, n = 150 individuals), are selected GO terms related to excitatory and inhibitory synaptic 

CMC (b, dorsolateral prefrontal cortex, n = 174 individuals) and Gibbs transmission. The individual cohort enrichment P values were combined 
(c, frontal cortex, n = 40 individuals) cohorts. d-f, Most significantly using Stouffer’s method (see Methods). NS, not significant (FDR > 0.1). 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Ivermectin and nemadipine extend lifespan 
without interfering with worm motility. a, Worms were transferred 

at day 8 to either standard NGM plates or plates containing ivermectin 
(Ive, 1 pg ml"!) or nemadipine (2 |.M). Shown is a representative 

curve of an experiment repeated twice. Nemadipine versus wild-type, 
P= 3.2 x 10-4; ivermectin versus wild-type, P = 2.2 x 10°” by log-rank 
test. Nemadipine, n = 81; ivermectin, n = 82; wild-type, n = 76. b, Day 2 
worms treated with nemadipine or ivermectin for 24 h were transferred 
to liquid culture and thrashing rate was assessed using the Nemametrix 
wMicrotracker (see Methods). Shown are mean motility scores for 

the first 60 min + s.e.m. Untreated, n = 17 wells; ivermectin, n = 17 
wells; nemadipine, n = 16 wells. Each well contained about 10 worms. 
**P — 1.7 x 10-4 versus untreated, Mann-Whitney U-test with multiple 
testing correction by Holm’s method. Results are representative of an 
experiment replicated twice. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Repression of multiple neurotransmitter 
systems extends lifespan in C. elegans. a-h, C. elegans lines expressing 
the transgenic HisCl1 channel in the indicated neuronal populations were 
treated with 10 mM histamine (His+) starting at adult day 1 (a, ¢, e, g) 

or day 8 (b, d, f, h) and compared to untreated controls (His-). P values 
calculated by log-rank test. See Supplementary Table 22 for individual n 
values and statistics. i, Mean lifespan extension + s.e.m. for worms treated 
with histamine at days 1 or 8 relative to untreated controls for at least 
three independent replicates. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01 by Student's t-test. 
HisCl1was driven using the GAL4SK:VP64 system for the GABAergic 
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(GABA), glutamatergic (GLUT) and cholinergic systems, using unc-47, 
eat-4, and unc-17 drivers, respectively (see Supplementary Table 19). 

j, Reduced ASH neuron excitation following inhibition of GABA activity at 
day 1 but not day 8. Shown is normalized maximum GCaMP fluorescence 
in day 1 and 8 unc-47:HisCl1 worms that were treated with 10 mM 
histamine (His (+)) on the indicated day, or untreated controls (His (-)). 
Day 1 His(-), 2 = 18 worms; day 1 His(+), n = 19 worms; day 8 His(-), 

n = 23 worms; day 8 His(+), n = 20 worms. *P = 1.1 x 107 by Mann- 
Whitney U-test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Neural excitation, neuropeptide signalling 

and lifespan in C. elegans. a, Increased excitation of ASH neurons 
following RNAi against the GABA vesicular transporter unc-47. GCaMP 
imaging was performed on worms with enhanced neuronal RNAi (see 
Fig. 3 legend and Methods) for unc-47 (n = 37) or controls (n = 43) at 
day 2. **P = 6.8 x 10°? by Mann-Whitney U-test. b, RNAi of unc-47 
reduces lifespan. Worms with enhanced neuronal RNAi were treated 
with unc-47 (n = 31) or control RNAi (n = 84). Shown is a representative 
lifespan analysis replicated three times. P = 1.3 x 10°° by log-rank test. 
c, Reduction in synaptic neurotransmission or neuropeptide signalling 
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extends lifespan in C. elegans. Mutations in genes affecting glutamatergic 
neurotransmission (eat-4), presynaptic function (unc-13) and 
neuropeptide signalling (egl-3) produce comparable lifespan extensions. 
WT, n = 57; eat-4(nj2), n = 54, P < 2.2 x 10°! unc-13(e51), n = 92, 
P=3.6 x 107'4; egl-3(gk238), n = 35, P= 8.3 x 107! by log-rank test. 
Curves are representative of two independent replicates. d, Extension of 
lifespan by egl-3 RNAi in worms with enhanced neuronal RNAi. Shown 
are lifespan curves representative of two independent replicates. egl-3 
RNAi (n = 47 worms); empty vector (n = 84 worms). P = 3.5 x 107"! by 
log-rank test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Gene regulation and neural activity associated 
with REST and extended longevity. a, b, Expression of genes that are 
downregulated in individuals >85 years old versus <80 years old is 
inversely related to REST mRNA levels. Shown is linear regression analysis 
of normalized and adjusted REST mRNA levels and mean expression of 
all downregulated genes (a) and downregulated genes associated with 
the synaptic transmission GO term (b). Data are from the CMC cohort. 
Each point represents an individual case, n = 155 individuals. P values 
derived by a t-test for the slope of the regression line. Note similarity to 
the data for the ROSMAP cohort in Fig. 2a, b. ¢, d, Stratification by age 
group. Analysis of the ROSMAP cohort (c, n = 117 individuals) and the 
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CMC cohort (d, n = 155 individuals) as in Fig. 2a, but stratified by age 
group. P values derived by t-test for the slope of the regression line. e, Loss 
of REST expression in conditional Rest knockout mice. Representative 
images of the cortex (top) and hippocampus (bottom) from Rest**/* 
(control) and Nestin-Cre;Rest”* (Rest-/~) mice. Immunolabelling was 
performed with the anti-mouse REST-14 antibody directed against the 
REST C-terminal domain (Supplementary Table 20). Scale bar, 40 jum. 
Image is representative of an experiment replicated four times. f, Survival 
of Rest~'~ and control mice following administration of the seizure- 
inducing agent PTZ (40 mg kg" *r Rest~/~ versus control by log-rank test. 
Control, n = 9; Rest-/~,n =7. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Induction of spr-4 extends lifespan and 
suppresses neural excitation in C. elegans. a, spr-4 mRNA levels in 
worms expressing a stably integrated dCas9::VP64 transgene in the 
presence (sgRNA(-+)) or absence (sgRNA(-)) of four different ssRNAs 
targeting the spr-4 promoter. Transcript levels were determined by 
qRT-PCR and normalized to sgRNA(-) controls. Mean + s.e.m., n = 3. 
Primer A, *P = 0.041; primer B, *P = 0.020 by one-sided Student's t- 

test. b, dCas9::VP64-mediated elevation of SPR-4 protein levels. Left, 
representative images of the head region of heterozygous F, progeny of 
the strains bearing a pspr-4::spr-4::gfp::spr-4utr transgene. Arrowheads 
indicate SPR-4::GFP-positive nuclei. Dashed red lines indicate the outline 
of the worm body. Scale bar, 40 jum. Middle, SPR-4::GFP protein levels 
are increased by dCAS9::VP64 mediated activation. Values represent 
mean + s.e.m. sgRNA(-), 1 = 5 worms; sgRNA(+), n = 5 worms 

with 7-38 measurements per worm; *P = 0.022, one-sided Student’s 
t-test. Right, SPR-4::GFP expression appears in more cells following 
dCAS9::VP64-mediated activation. Values represent mean + s.e.m. 
sgRNA(-), 1 = 4 worms; sgRNA(+), 1 = 4 worms. *P = 0.011, one-sided 
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Student's t-test. Shown is a representative experiment replicated three 
times. c, Extended lifespan in worms expressing an integrated dCas9:: VP64 
transgene and sgRNAs targeting the spr-4 promoter (sgRNA(+)) (n = 79 
worms) relative to dCas9::VP64-expressing worms in the absence of 
sgRNAs (sgRNA(-)) (1 = 57 worms). P=5.5 x 10°°, log-rank test. 
Representative of an experiment replicated six times. d, Lifespans of worms 
expressing sgRNA targeting the spr-4 promoter in the presence (n = 87 
worms) or absence (n = 58 worms) of dCas9::VP64. P = 3.7 x 107’, 
log-rank test. Representative of an experiment replicated twice. 

e, Lifespans of dCas9::VP64-expressing worms in the presence (n = 51 
worms) or absence (n = 58 worms) of sgRNAs on the spr-4(tm465) loss- 
of-function mutant background. P = 0.49, log-rank test. Representative 

of three independent replicates. f, Overexpression of spr-4 reduces neural 
excitation. GCaMP imaging was performed in ASH neurons in SPR-4- 
overexpressing (sgRNA(+)) and control (sgRNA(-)) worms in the lines 
described in c. Shown are maximum GCaMP fluorescence changes. 
sgRNA(-), n = 12 worms; sgRNA(+), 2 = 10 worms. *P = 0.025, Mann- 
Whitney U-test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Lifespan extension by overexpression of spr-4 
and inhibition of neural excitation depends on DAF-16. a, Extension 

of lifespan by overexpression of spr-4 is dependent on DAF-16. Lifespans 
of worms overexpressing spr-4 (sgRNA(+); dCAS9::VP64) or not 
overexpressing spr-4 (sgRNA(-); dCAS9::V P64) following treatment with 
daf-16 RNAi or an empty vector control. sgRNA(+) EV (n = 29 worms) 
versus sgRNA(-) EV (n = 25 worms): P = 2.7 x 1074; sgRNA(+) daf-16 
(n = 18 worms) versus sgRNA(-) daf-16 (n = 29 worms): P = 0.20 by log- 
rank test. Representative of four independent replicates. b, c, Extension of 
lifespan by the inhibitors of neural excitation ivermectin and nemadipine 
is DAF-16-dependent. Shown are lifespan determinations for wild-type 
control and daf-16(mu86) mutant worms in the presence or absence of 
nemadipine (2 1M; b) or ivermectin (1 pg ml}; c). b, WT, n = 69 worms; 
WT + Nema, n = 51; daf-16, n = 43; daf-16 + Nema, n = 67. WT + Nema 
versus WT, P = 9.9 x 10-8; daf-16 + Nema versus daf-16, P = 0.014; log- 
rank test. c, WT, n = 78 worms; WT + Ive, n = 77; daf-16, n = 27; daf-16 
+ Ive, n = 29. WT + Ive versus WT, P = 7.3 x 10°; daf-16 + Ive versus 
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daf-16, P = 0.22; log-rank test. Curves are representative of an 

experiment replicated two (nemadipine) or three (ivermectin) times. 

d, Inhibition of neural excitation with ivermectin elevates DAF-16 levels. 
Worms expressing a Daf-16::GFP transgene were treated for 10 days with 

1 pg ml! ivermectin and assessed by confocal microscopy. Left, total 
DAF-16::GFP (mean + s.e.m.). Untreated, n = 19 worms; ivermectin, 

n= 16 worms. **P = 2.5 x 10°’, Mann-Whitney U-test. Right, nuclear 
DAF-16::GFP. n = 5 worms per group, 50-61 nuclei per worm. *P = 0.013 
by Student’s t-test. Results are representative of an experiment replicated 
twice. e, DAF-16 is not required for inhibition of neural excitation by 
nemadipine. Shown are maximum ASH GCaMP intensity changes for day 
2 daf-16(mu86) mutant worms treated for 24 h with 2 1M nemadipine 
(untreated, n = 16 worms; nemadipine, n = 18 worms). P = 9.4 x 107°, 
Mann-Whitney U-test. f, DAF-16 is not required for inhibition of neural 
excitation by ivermectin. Shown are data from day 2 worms treated for 24h 
with 1 pg ml"! ivermectin (control, n = 19 worms; ivermectin, n = 32 
worms). P = 0.030, Mann-Whitney U-test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 8 | SPR-3 and SPR-4 contribute to lifespan extension 
and gene regulation associated with reduced DAF-2 and insulin-IGF- 
like signalling. a, Loss of function of SPR-3 and SPR-4 reduces the lifespan 
extension induced by daf-2 RNAi. Left, representative lifespan analysis of 
spr-4(by105);spr-3(0k2525) double mutant and wild-type worms following 
daf-2 or empty vector control RNAi. WT + EV, n = 54 worms; spr-4;3 + 
EV, n = 58 worms; WT + daf-2, n = 26 worms; spr-4;3 + daf-2, n = 54 
worms. Right, values represent mean + s.e.m. per cent lifespan extension 
(daf-2 RNAi versus EV control) in the indicated genotypes. WT, n = 6 
independent experiments; spr-4(by105), n = 3, *P = 0.017 versus WT; 
spr-4(tm465), n = 4, **P = 0.0062 versus WT; spr-3(0k2525), n = 4, 

**P = 0.0018 versus WT; spr-4(by105);spr-3(0k2525), n = 4, **P = 0.0016 
versus WT; Students t-test. See Supplementary Table 22 for individual 
lifespan data and statistics. b, Lifespan is unaffected by spr-4 and spr-3 
mutations in a wild-type background. WT, n = 50 worms; spr-3(0k2525), 

n = 31; spr-4(by105);spr-3(0k2525), n = 32; spr-4(by105), n = 34; spr- 
4(tm465), n = 33.There were no reproducibly significant changes by 

the log-rank test in 3-6 independent experiments per genotype (see 
Supplementary Table 22). c, Quantification of lifespan extension in daf-2 
mutant worms shown in Fig. 3b attributable to neuronal expression of 
spr-3 and spr-4. RNAi was targeted to neurons by neuronal expression 

of a sid-1 transgene in otherwise sid-1-null daf-2(1370) mutants (daf- 
2;p[neuron]:sid-1), and compared with untargeted RNAi in sid-1 wild-type 
daf-2(1370) mutants (daf-2). Values represent mean + s.e.m. lifespan 
extension relative to the control sid- 1(pk3321);p[neuron]:sid-1 worms 
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treated with empty vector (n = 3 independent experiments). Significant 
lifespan effects were not observed for RNAi in the absence of the daf-2 
mutation. *P < 0.05; **P < 0.01 by Student’s t-test. d, Gene expression 
determined by RNA-seq in day 2 adult worms. Differentially expressed 
genes (rows) and the indicated worm genotypes (columns) were clustered, 
and gene expression, transformed to a z-score per gene, is represented 

in a heat map. n = 3 independent replicates per genotype. e, Venn 
diagram illustrating the overlap in differentially expressed genes in daf-2 
single mutant versus WT and spr-4;spr-3;daf-2 triple mutant versus daf-2 
single mutant worms. P = 7 x 10°°°, Fisher’s exact test with a one-sided 
alternative hypothesis. f, Long-lived daf-2 mutants do not show an age- 
related increase in neural excitation. Shown are maximum ASH GCaMP 
intensity changes in day 1-2 (n = 39) and day 14-16 (n = 20) daf-2(e1370) 
mutant worms. Note the absence of the age-related increase in excitation 
observed in wild-type ageing worms (Fig. le). P = 0.93, Mann-Whitney 
U-test. g, The spr-4;spr-3 double mutation in a wild-type background does 
not significantly affect neural excitation in ASH neurons. WT, n = 15 
worms; spr-4;spr-3, n = 15 worms. P = 0.62, Mann-Whitney U-test. 

h, DAF-16 does not mediate suppression of neural excitation in the 

daf-2 mutant. RNAi against daf-16 was performed in daf-2(e1370) mutant 
worms on a sid- 1(pk3321);p[neuron]:sid-1 background to augment RNAi 
in neurons (daf-16 RNAi, n = 20 worms, EV control, n = 12 worms). 

P= 0.33, Mann-Whitney U-test. i, Descriptions of the genes targeted by 
RNAi in Fig. 4d. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 9 | Regulation of DAF-16 by SPR-3 and SPR-4. 

a, Reduced DAF-16 activation in spr-4;spr-3 mutants following daf-2 R 
NAi. Left confocal image, day 10 worms of the indicated genotypes 
expressing an integrated Daf-16::GFP transgene and treated with 

daf-2 RNAi or empty vector control since day 1 of adulthood. Images 

are maximum intensity z-projections. Scale bar, 40 jum. Left bar graph, 
mean + s.e.m. GFP intensity in the peri-pharyngeal regions of spr- 

4;spr-3 double mutants relative to wild-type controls for a representative 
experiment replicated four times (see Methods for details of analysis). 

n = 8-12 worms per replicate. **P = 5.2 x 10°°, Welch's t-test. Right 
confocal image, higher-magnification views of DAF-16::GFP and DAPI- 
labelled nuclei. Images are magnified confocal z-planes. Scale bar, 10 jum. 
Right bar graph, mean + s.e.m. nuclear GFP intensity relative to the 
WT-EV control, n = 5 worms per genotype and 51-89 nuclei per worm. 
*P = 0.016, **P = 5.5 x 10-3 by ANOVA with post hoc Tukey test. Values 
and images are representative of an experiment replicated three times. 

b, Gene expression determined by RNA-seq in adult day 10 worms. 
Differentially expressed genes (rows) and replicates of the indicated worm 
genotypes (columns) were clustered, and gene expression, transformed 
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into a z-score per gene, is represented in a heat map. n = 3 independent 
replicates per genotype. c, Venn diagram illustrating the overlap of 
differentially expressed genes in day 10 daf-2 versus wild-type and spr- 
4;spr-3;daf-2 versus daf-2 worms. P = 4 x 10°'*3, Fisher’s exact test with 

a one-sided alternative hypothesis. d, Overlap of class I daf-16 target 

genes (see Methods) with genes downregulated in day 10 spr-4;spr-3;daf-2 
triple mutants relative to daf-2 single mutants. P values calculated using a 
hypergeometric distribution (see Methods). n.s., P = 0.99. e, Ivermectin 
increases DAF-16::GFP levels in spr-4;spr-3 worms following daf-2 

RNAi. Left, confocal imaging of GFP fluorescence in ivermectin-treated 
(10 pg ml’) and untreated worms. The red dashed lines indicate the worm 
body. Right, quantification of DAF-16::GFP (mean GFP intensity + s.e.m., 
WT/Untreated, n = 12; WT/Ivermectin, n = 10; spr-4;spr-3/Untreated, 

n = 10; spr-4;spr-3/Ivermectin, n = 10. **P = 4.6 x 10-4 (spr-4;spr-3 
versus WT/untreated), P = 2.6 x 10-4 (spr-4;spr-3/Ivermectin versus 
spr-4;spr-3/untreated) by Mann-Whitney U-test with multiple testing 
correction by Holm’s method. Shown is a representative experiment 
replicated three times. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Coregulation of FOXO1 and REST in the 
ageing brain and modulation by glutamatergic signalling. a, Linear 
regression analysis of REST and FOXO mRNA levels in the prefrontal 
cortex of 174 cognitively intact individuals (age >60 years) from the CMC 
cohort determined by RNA-seq. P values derived from a t-test for the 
slope of the regression line and Bonferroni-corrected across all expressed 
genes. b, Colocalization of REST and FOXO1 in neurons of the aged 
human prefrontal cortex. Confocal immunofluorescence microscopy was 
performed in human prefrontal cortex using antibodies against REST 
(green, rabbit polyclonal; Bethyl), FOXO1 (red, goat polyclonal; LS-Bio) 
and the neuronal marker MAP2 (grey, chicken polyclonal; Abcam). Scale 
bar, 40 jpm. The image shown is representative of immunofluorescence 
labelling performed in 30 individuals. See Supplementary Table 20 for 
additional information on antibodies. c, Inhibition of glutamatergic 
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signalling in mouse cortical neuronal cultures elevates FOXO1 levels. 

Left, primary mouse cortical neuronal cultures treated with kynurenic 
acid (KYNA, 5 uM), AP5 (50 1M), NBQX (2 1M) or vehicle control 

were analysed by confocal immunofluorescence for FOXO1 or MAP2 

and labelled with DAPI. Boxed areas are magnified in the lower three 
rows. Note that most FOXO1 in cultured neurons is cytoplasmic, but 

a detectable nuclear component overlaps with DAPI. Scale bar, 40 jum. 
Right, quantification (mean + s.e.m.) of total and nuclear FOXO1 levels in 
MAP2-positive neurons. Control, n = 200; KYNA, n = 326; AP5, n = 148; 
NBQX, n = 197. FOXO1 total/KYNA, **P = 2.1 x 10-8; FOXO1 nuclear/ 
KYNA, **P = 1.1 x 10-4; FOXO1 total/NBQX, **P = 8.8 x 10°°; FOXO1 
nuclear/NBQKX, **P = 5.2 x 10°°; Mann-Whitney U-test with multiple 
testing correction by Holm’s method. Shown is a representative experiment 
replicated three times. 
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Decoding human fetal liver 


haematopoiesis 
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Definitive haematopoiesis in the fetal liver supports self-renewal and differentiation of haematopoietic stem cells and 
multipotent progenitors (HSC/MPPs) but remains poorly defined in humans. Here, using single-cell transcriptome 
profiling of approximately 140,000 liver and 74,000 skin, kidney and yolk sac cells, we identify the repertoire of human 
blood and immune cells during development. We infer differentiation trajectories from HSC/MPPs and evaluate the 
influence of the tissue microenvironment on blood and immune cell development. We reveal physiological erythropoiesis 
in fetal skin and the presence of mast cells, natural killer and innate lymphoid cell precursors in the yolk sac. We 
demonstrate a shift in the haemopoietic composition of fetal liver during gestation away from being predominantly 
erythroid, accompanied by a parallel change in differentiation potential of HSC/MPPs, which we functionally validate. 
Our integrated map of fetal liver haematopoiesis provides a blueprint for the study of paediatric blood and immune 


disorders, and a reference for harnessing the therapeutic potential of HSC/ MPPs. 


The blood and immune systems develop during early embryogenesis. 
Our understanding of this process derives from mouse and in vitro 
model systems, as human fetal tissue is scarce. Although haematopoi- 
etic development is conserved across vertebrates!, there are notable dif- 
ferences between mouse and human”?. Comprehensive interrogation 
of human tissue to understand the molecular and cellular landscape of 
early haematopoiesis has implications beyond life in utero, as it pro- 
vides a blueprint for understanding immunodeficiencies, childhood 
leukaemias and anaemias and generates insights into HSC/MPP prop- 
agation to inform stem cell technologies. 

The earliest blood and immune cells originate outside the embryo, 
arising from the yolk sac between 2 and 3 weeks after conception. At 
3-4 post-conception weeks (PCW), intra-embryonic progenitors from 
the aorta-gonad—mesonephros (AGM) develop*. Yolk sac and AGM 
progenitors colonize fetal tissues such as the liver, which remains the 
major organ of haematopoiesis until the middle of the second trimes- 
ter. Fetal bone marrow is colonized around 11 PCW and becomes 
the dominant site of haematopoiesis after 20 PCW in humans’. Yolk 
sac-, AGM.-, fetal liver- and bone marrow-derived immune cells seed 
peripheral tissues including non-lymphoid tissues (NLTs), where they 


undergo specific maturation programs that are both intrinsically deter- 
mined and extrinsically nurtured by the tissue microenvironment”. 

In this study, we use single-cell transcriptomics to map the molecular 
states of human fetal liver cells between 7 and 17 PCW, when the liver 
is the predominant site of human fetal haematopoiesis. We integrate 
results from imaging mass cytometry, flow cytometry and cellular mor- 
phology to validate the transcriptome-based cellular profiles. We con- 
struct the functional organization of the developing immune network 
by comparative analysis of immune cells in fetal liver with those in yolk 
sac, and skin and kidney as representative NLTs. 


Single-cell transcriptome of fetal liver 

To investigate blood and immune cell development in the fetal liver, 
we generated single-cell suspensions from embryonic and fetal livers 
between 7 and 17 PCW. We used fluorescence-activated cell sorting 
(FACS) to isolate CD45* and CD45~ cells using adjoining gates for 
comprehensive capture (Fig. la, Extended Data Fig. 9a) for single-cell 
RNA-sequencing (scRNA-seq) (both 10x Genomics platform and 
Smart-seq2) (Fig. 1 and Supplementary Table 1). To enable parallel 
evaluation of blood and immune cell topography in NLT and the yolk 
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Fig. 1 | Single-cell transcriptome map of fetal liver. a, Schematic of 
tissue processing and cell isolation for scRNA-seq profiling of fetal liver, 
skin and kidney across four developmental stages (7-8, 9-11, 12-14 and 
15-17 PCW), and yolk sac from 4-7 PCW. b, UMAP visualization of fetal 
liver cells from 10x Genomics sequencing using 3’ chemistry. Colours 
indicate cell state. Mac, macrophage; Neut-my, neutrophil-myeloid; 
Mono-mac, monocyte-macrophage; Early L/TL, early lymphoid/T 
lymphocyte; pro., progenitor. Statistical significance of cell frequency 
change by stage shown in parentheses (negative-binomial regression 
with bootstrap correction for sort gates; *P < 0.05, ***P < 0.001 and 
*#** P < 0.0001, details in Supplementary Table 8) with up or down 
arrows to indicate positive or negative coefficient of change, respectively. 
*Novel populations. c, Liver composition by developmental stage as the 
mean percentage of each population per stage corrected by CD45t/CD45~ 
sort fraction. Colours indicate cell states as shown in b. 


sac during early development (Fig. 1a), we profiled skin, kidney and 
yolk sac cells using isolation by FACS and the 10x Genomics platform. 

In total, 138,575 (n = 14) liver (an additional 1,206 cells were pro- 
filed using Smart-seq2), 54,690 (n = 7) skin, 9,643 kidney (n = 3) and 
10,071 yolk sac (n = 3) cells passed quality control and doublet exclu- 
sion (Extended Data Fig. 1a, b, Supplementary Table 2). We performed 
graph-based Louvain clustering and identified differentially expressed 
genes (DEGs) to annotate cell clusters. To minimize technical batch 
effects while preserving biological variation due to gestational stage, 
we divided liver samples into four gestational-stage categories and per- 
formed data integration between samples using Harmony’ (Extended 
Data Fig. 1c-e). 

We identified 27 major cell states in the fetal liver (Fig. 1b, Extended 
Data Fig. 1f). VCAM1* erythroblastic island (EI) macrophages were 
validated as a distinct cell state owing to their interactions with eryth- 
roid cells (Extended Data Fig. 4a-f). We applied a descriptive nomen- 
clature on the basis of gene-expression profiles. All cell states were 
found throughout the developmental period studied, but the frequency 
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varied according to gestation stage (Fig. lc, Extended Data Fig. 1e). 
Neutrophils, basophils and eosinophils were not detected, consistent 
with reports of granulocytes emerging during fetal bone marrow hae- 
matopoiesis®. Samples from early stages exhibited erythroid lineage 
bias, and lymphoid and myeloid lineages were represented at later 
stages, as previously shown? (Fig. 1c, Extended Data Fig. 1g). 

Our fetal liver dataset can be explored using an interactive web portal 
at https://developmentcellatlas.ncl.ac.uk//datasets/hca_liver/. We pro- 
vide comprehensive expression profiles of genes that are known to cause 
primary immunodeficiencies” to aid future molecular phenotyping 
of these disorders (Extended Data Fig. 8). 


Validation of genes and cell states 

We manually selected 48 genes from the 4,471 DEGs between all clus- 
ters (log(fold change) > 0.5) (Fig. 2a). The predictive power of these 
48 genes to determine cell states by the Random Forest classifier was 
89% on average for precision and recall (Extended Data Fig. 2a). We 
designed a FACS panel for prospective cell isolation using genes that 
encode cell surface proteins (Fig. 2a, Extended Data Fig. 9b), which 
enabled validation of 19 cell types by mini bulk transcriptome profiling 
using Smart-seq2 (Extended Data Fig. 2b-d); 6 of the 19 cell types were 
also validated by scRNA-seq. Cytospins from FACS-isolated cells were 
morphologically consistent with their designated cell type, including 
hypogranularity of embryonic or fetal mast cells'° and the resemblance 
of early erythroid cells to previously reported ‘early erythroid progen- 
itors’!! (Fig. 2b). 

Next, we evaluated the spatial distribution of erythroid, mast 
cell, myeloid and lymphoid lineages using imaging mass cytometry 
(Extended Data Fig. 2e). The liver architecture evolved considera- 
bly between 8 and 15 PCW. Organization of hepatocyte aggregates 
increased, although hepatic lobules around a central vein and portal 
triad are not clearly visible. Haematopoietic islands were present in 
sinusoids and surrounding hepatocyte aggregates. Sinusoidal CD68* 
macrophages were surrounded by glycophorin A (GYPA)* eryth- 
roid cells (Extended Data Fig. 2e). CD1c* dendritic cells (DCs) and 
CD79atCD20* cells from the B cell lineage were sparsely distributed 
(Extended Data Fig. 2e). The proportions of these cells approximated 
our sCRNA-seq profile for haematopoietic cells but not that for hepat- 
ocytes (Extended Data Fig. 2e, Fig. 1b), in keeping with the fragility 
of hepatocytes following ex vivo isolation and their high expression 
of mitochondrial genes!”. By validating our single-cell transcriptome 
dataset with multiple modalities, we provide an integrated map of hae- 
matopoietic cells in the fetal liver. 


Fetal liver and NLT haematopoiesis 

Next, we inferred trajectories of haematopoietic development. By 
force-directed graph (FDG) analysis, we identified three connections 
to a central HSC/MPP node featuring erythroid~-megakaryocyte-mast 
cells, B cells and innate or T-lymphoid cells and myeloid cells (Fig. 3a 
and Supplementary Video 1). Partition-based approximate graph 
abstraction (PAGA) also supported the presence of a shared mega- 
karyocyte-erythroid—mast cell progenitor (MEMP) downstream of 
HSC/MPPs (Extended Data Fig. 3a). Genes that were dynamically 
modulated in the specification of erythroid, megakaryocyte and mast 
cell lineages were distinct: TAL1 and KLF1 in the erythroid lineage, 
F11R, PBX1 and MEIS1 in the megakaryocyte lineage and HES] in 
mast cell differentiation'?“'° (Extended Data Fig. 3b). We investigated 
supporting factors for fetal liver erythropoiesis using CellPhoneDB”” 
to predict specific or enriched receptor-ligand interactions between 
erythroblasts and VCAM1* EI macrophages (Extended Data Fig. 4a). 
We identified statistically significant interactions for VCAM1, ITGB1, 
ITGA4, SIGLEC1, ICAM4 and SPN, which encode molecules that are 
known to be important in haematopoiesis'*!° (Extended Data Fig. 4a). 
The presence of VCAM1 on EI macrophages and ITGA4 on early- 
to-mid erythroid cells was confirmed by immunohistochemical analy- 
sis on serial fetal liver sections (Extended Data Fig. 4b). Interaction of 
VCAM1" EI macrophages with erythroblasts was also observed using 
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Fig. 2 | Multi-modal and spatial validation of cell types. a, Median- 
scaled In-normalized gene expression of 48 selected DEGs for the liver 
cell states from Fig. 1b. Asterisks indicate markers used for isolation of 
cells by FACS. Gene-expression frequency (percentage of cells within 
each cell type expressing the gene) is indicated by spot size and expression 


imaging flow cytometry analysis (Extended Data Fig. 4d) and may 
explain the combined erythroblast and macrophage transcriptome of 
VCAM1* EI macrophages (Fig. 2a), which has also been described in 
mouse central EI macrophages (Extended Data Fig. 4g)”. 

Comparing across haematopoietic tissues, mast cells were also pres- 
ent in the yolk sac (Extended Data Fig. 1b). Erythroblasts show expres- 
sion of haemoglobin genes and a temporal shift from expression of 
HBZ and HBE!I to expression of fetal haemoglobin subunits (HBA1 
and HBG2) between yolk sac and liver (Fig. 3b). 
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Fig. 3 | Fetal liver and NLT haematopoiesis. a, FDG visualization of all 
haematopoietic cells from Fig. 1b. b, Dot plot showing the median-scaled 
In-normalized expression of globin genes encoding haemoglobin subunits: 
HBZ and HBE1 (Gower 1), HBEI and HBA1 (Gower 2) and HBA1 and 
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b, Representative Giemsa-stained cytospins showing morphology of 
populations isolated by FACS on the basis of DEGs marked with asterisks 
ina. Scale bars, 10 jum. 
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Megakaryocytes, erythroid cells, mast cells and MEMPs were present 
in NLTs, but HSC/MPPs were absent (Extended Data Figs. la, 3c-e). 
We compared the highly and differentially expressed genes of cor- 
responding cell types in fetal liver, skin and kidney (Extended Data 
Fig. 3d). Mast cells, megakaryocytes and cells of the erythroid line- 
ages showed high connectivity (PAGA scores) across all four tissues 
(Extended Data Fig. 3e). This high connectivity may be a result of local 
maturation of progenitors in NLT or influx of cells at various differenti- 
ation stages. Erythroid cells were absent in kidney, suggesting restricted 
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(MEMP and early, mid and late erythroids). Gene-expression frequency 
(percentage of cells within each cell type expressing the gene) is indicated 
by spot size and expression level is indicated by colour intensity. 
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Fig. 4 | Lymphoid lineages in fetal liver and NLT. a, FDG visualization 
of fetal liver HSC/MPP and lymphoid cell types from Fig. 1b showing 


differentiation of the MEMP lineage at specific sites (Extended Data 
Fig. 1a). Immunohistochemical analysis of serial skin sections showed 
nucleated GYPA® cells inside and outside CD34" blood vessels, in 
keeping with local differentiation of MEMPs (Extended Data Fig. 3f). 
Light-sheet fluorescence microscopy supported this finding (Extended 
Data Fig. 3g, Supplementary Video 2). The proliferative capacity of 
MEMP in NLT was confirmed by expression of MKI67 and cell cycle 
genes (Extended Data Fig. 3h). Skin MEMPs expressed some early 
erythroblast genes including MYL4 (Extended Data Fig. 3d), suggesting 
that these may act as erythroid progenitors in the skin”’. These findings 
demonstrate that during early development, skin in the physiological 
state can contribute to erythropoiesis and supplement the erythroid 
output of fetal liver. 


Lymphoid lineages in fetal liver and NLT 

Previous studies have reported the presence of T and B lymphocytes”, 
natural killer (NK) cells”3, and innate lymphoid cells (ILCs)”4 in the 
human fetal liver. In our analysis, we observed two lymphoid branches: 
an NK-T-ILC lineage and a B lineage (Fig. 4a, Extended Data Fig. 5a). 
The early lymphoid/T lymphocyte cluster varied by gestational stage, 
with cells expressing GATA3, KLRB1, CD3D, CD7 and JCHAIN at 
7-8 PCW before T cells emerged from the thymus (Fig. 4a, Extended 
Data Fig. 5b, c). Early in gestation, this cluster may contain fetal liver 
early thymocyte progenitors, which are capable of generating «3—T 
cells when co-cultured with thymic epithelial cells”>’°. At the 12-14 
PCW stage, cells expressed TRDC and TRAC, but not GZMB or PRF1, 
the cytoplasmic granular products characteristic of mature CD8T 
T cells. TRDC expression was absent at the 15-17 PCW stage (Extended 
Data Fig. 5b-d). These findings are consistent with seeding of fetal liver 
by \6-T cells and a8—T cells sequentially following their exit from thy- 
mus after 12 PCW”’ and are consistent with previous reports of T cell 
identification only being possible after 18 PCW?°”8, 
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Fig. 5 | Tissue signatures in developing myeloid cells. a, FDG 
visualization of HSC/MPP, myeloid progenitors, monocytes and 
macrophages from fetal liver, decidua/placenta and yolk sac. b, PAGA 
connectivity scores of the populations shown in a. 
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changes over four developmental stages. b, FDG visualization of fetal liver 
and corresponding skin, kidney and yolk sac lymphoid cells. 


NK cells (expressing NCAM1, CD7, IL2RB and CD3E) and ILC pre- 
cursors (expressing KIT, KLRB1, IL7R and RORC) share a common 
origin in the lymphoid branch according to PAGA and diffusion-map 
analyses (Figs. 2a, 4a, Extended Data Fig. 5a, i, Supplementary Table 3). 
This is consistent with studies showing a shared progenitor of NK and 
ILCs in human and mouse”””°. 

Cells in the B cell lineage comprised a continuum of differen- 
tiation states, from primitive ‘pre pro-B’ cell clusters expressing 
CD34, SPINK2 and IGLLI to progenitor B (pro-B) and precursor B 
(pre-B) cell clusters with increasing expression of B cell transcripts 
MS4A1, CD79B, DNTT and HLA-DRA and decreasing expression 
of JCHAIN and LTB?! (Figs. 2a, 4a and Supplementary Table 3). 
Pro-B and pre-B cell clusters had high nuclear-cytoplasmic ratio 
and immature chromatin and nucleoli (Extended Data Fig. 5e). 
Differentially regulated genes in the HSC/MPP-to-B cell transi- 
tion include SPIB, SP100 and CTSS (Extended Data Fig. 5e). Pre-B 
cells were detected between 7 and 8 PCW, but mature B cells were 
detected only after 9 PCW (Figs. 1b, c, 4a). We observed a decline 
in expression of NFKBIA, an inhibitor of NF-kB, in HSC/MPPs and 
an increase in TNFSF13B (BAFF) expression in Kupffer cells during 
gestation (Extended Data Fig. 5f). NF-KB and BAFF are known B 
cell survival and differentiation factors*”. The cell-intrinsic versus 
tissue-microenvironment factors that control B cell differentiation 
in the fetal liver require further investigation. 

Pro-B, pre-B and B cells were present but HSC/MPPs and pre pro-B 
cells were absent from NLT, in comparison to liver and yolk sac (Fig. 4b, 
Extended Data Fig. 5g). Early lymphoid/T lymphocytes, NK cells and 
ILCs in NLT shared a transcriptional signature with their liver coun- 
terparts; however, tissue-specific expression of chemokine (XCLI and 
CXCL8) and cytotoxic granule (GNLY) genes suggest that maturation 
and tissue adaptation of NK cells take place in the skin and kidney 
(Extended Data Fig. 5h). ILC precursors in NLT lacked the full set of 
characteristic markers and transcription factors of their mature prog- 
enies ILC1, ILC2 and ILC3 (Extended Data Fig. 5i). NK cells and ILC 
precursors were present in the yolk sac (Fig. 4b). Together, these find- 
ings suggest that NLTs are seeded by NK and ILC precursors from fetal 
liver and potentially yolk sac, which differentiate in situ and acquire 
tissue-related gene-expression profiles. 


Tissue signatures in myeloid cells 
Fate-mapping studies in mice have demonstrated that tissue mac- 
rophages are seeded by yolk sac and fetal liver progenitors****, whereas 
DCs originate from bone marrow-derived HSC/MPPs through a 
monocyte-independent lineage*’. We observed myeloid progenitors, 
monocytes, macrophages and DC1 and DC2 clusters in fetal liver and 
NLT as early as 7 PCW (Figs. 1b, 5a, Extended Data Figs. 1a, 6a). 
Myeloid lineages stemmed from HSC/MPP via three intermedi- 
ates: a neutrophil-myeloid progenitor expressing CD34, SPINK2, 
AZU1, PRTN3, ELANE, MPO and LYZ, monocyte precursors and DC 
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Fig. 6 | HSC/MPP differentiation potential by gestation. a, FDG 
visualization of liver HSC/MPP and early haematopoietic progenitor 
populations from Fig. 1b. b, Violin plots showing In-normalized median 
gene expression of statistically significant, dynamically variable genes 
that are up- or downregulated during HSC/MPP transition to neutrophil- 
myeloid progenitors, MEMP and pre pro-B cells from fetal liver. NS, not 
significant. H/M, HSC/MPP. c, Stacked bar plot of all different types of 
colonies generated by single ‘HSC pool gated cells in an assay with MS5 
stromal cells. *P < 0.05, ***P < 0.001; individual samples shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 7c. The colour of the bar corresponds to the type of 
colony tested compared with all others. My, myeloid; ery, erythroid, meg, 


precursors (Figs. 2a, 3a, Supplementary Table 3). DC1 differentiated 
from neutrophil-myeloid progenitors and DC precursors linked closely 
to DC2. DC differentiation involved dynamic regulation of CLEC11A, 
BATF3 and ID2, whereas monocyte differentiation involved dynamic 
regulation of S100A8/A9, FCGR1A/2A and S100A 12 (Extended Data 
Fig. 6b). Plasmacytoid DC (pDC) precursors branched from both early 
myeloid precursors and pre pro-B cells, consistent with recent reports of 
their mixed lymphoid and myeloid origin in mice**?” (Extended Data 
Fig. 6a). We compared monocytes, macrophages and their putative 
precursors in placenta, yolk sac and fetal liver (Fig. 5a, b, Extended Data 
Fig. 6c). The macrophage transcriptome profile was highly tissue-spe- 
cific and exhibited connectivity to other macrophage subtypes within 
the tissue of residence, obscuring potential ontogenic relationships 
(Fig. 5a, b, Extended Data Fig. 6c-e). 

Monocytes, macrophages, pDCs, DC1s and DC2s were present in 
both skin and kidney (Extended Data Fig. la). NLT monocytes and 
DCs correlated strongly with fetal liver counterparts but macrophages 
were more tissue-specific, with VCAM1 expression in liver and F13A1 
expression in skin, as observed in adult tissue macrophages**? 
(Extended Data Fig. 6e). Tissue-specific gene-expression patterns 
that confer functional specialization were detected for DCs; for exam- 
ple, S100A4 (encoding a molecule involved in T cell activation) was 
expressed in skin DC1s* and AOAH (encoding an enzyme involved in 
lipopolysaccharide response modulation) was expressed in liver DC2s*! 
(Extended Data Fig. 6e). DC activation in spite of the sterile fetal envi- 
ronment suggests an active role for fetal DCs in mediating tolerance, 
as previously reported’. 


HSC/MPP differentiation potential by age 
Our observation of a HSC/MPP cell state from which the earliest lin- 
eage-committed cells radiate is in line with recent observations from 


megakaryocyte. d, Percentage of colonies generated by single HSC pool 
gated cells containing erythroid cells (defined as the sum of ery, ery-meg, 
ery-meg-—my, ery-my, ery-NK and ery-NK-my colonies shown in c); 
***P < 0.001. e, Percentage of colonies containing B cells following 
culture in conditions optimized for B and NK cells from 10 cells from 

the HSC pool gate. **P < 0.01. f, Percentage of cells in the GO phase 

of the cell cycle assessed using Ki67 and DAPI flow cytometry analysis 
(*P = 0.0136). Data are mean + s.d. g, In-normalized median expression 
of selected genes in yolk sac progenitors, cord blood HSCs and adult bone 
marrow (BM) HSCs with significant differential expression compared to 
fetal liver HSC/MPP, visualized by violin plots (****P < 0.0001). 


scRNA-seq analysis in postnatal mice and humans***?“ (Fig. 6a). At 
the base of this cluster by FDG visualization was a population express- 
ing CLEC9A, HLA-DRA and the highest levels of primitive genes 
including MLLT3, consistent with a multipotent long-term repopulat- 
ing (LT)-HSC population® (Fig. 6a, b). Using DEGs and supervised 
analysis, HSC/MPP clusters with gene expression intermediate between 
LT-HSCs and early progenitors similar to human lymphoid-primed 
short-term (ST)-HSCs*, the mouse erythroid-biased MMP2 and mye- 
loid-biased MMP3*°*” were identifiable, demonstrating early transcrip- 
tome priming along all differentiation branches within the MPP pool 
(Fig. 6a, b). 

We hypothesized that the cellular composition of the developing 
fetal liver resulted from local modulation of HSC/MPP potential. To 
test this, we used FACS to isolate single cells from the CD34+CD38", 
CD34*CD38" CD45RA™ and CD34+CD38~ CD45RA™ FACS gates and 
profiled them by plate-based single-cell transcriptomics (Smart-seq2) 
and single-cell clonal differentiation assays**“* (Extended Data Fig. 7a). 
A support vector machine trained on the fetal liver dataset identified 
enrichment of HSC/MPPs (to about 85%) in the CD34*CD38~ gate, 
with the majority of cells in the CD34*CD38~ CD45RA* multilym- 
phoid progenitor (MLP) gate also classified as HSC/MPP (Extended 
Data Fig. 7b). This is in agreement with reported transcriptional sim- 
ilarity between HSC/MPP and MLP” and our identification of lym- 
phoid priming in the HSC/MPP compartment. Single-cell culture from 
CD34*CD38-CD45RA~ HSC/MPPs yielded both uni- and multipo- 
tential colonies (Fig. 6c-e, Extended Data Figs. 7c-g, 9c, d). There 
was a significant reduction in trilineage colonies with gestational age 
(Extended Data Fig. 7f). Colonies containing erythroid cells signifi- 
cantly decreased in number, whereas those containing NK cells and B 
cells increased with gestational age (Fig. 6c—e, Extended Data Fig. 7c-g). 
HSC/MPP from embryonic livers at less than 9 PCW generated almost 
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no B cells (Fig. 6e), in keeping with the paucity of B cells at this stage 
(Figs. 1c, 4a, Extended Data Fig. 1g). These findings support the 
hypothesis of differential HSC/MPP intrinsic potential according to 
gestational stage and mirror our observation of early erythroid predom- 
inance and greater lymphoid representation at later stages (Figs. 1c, 4a). 

Comparing HSC/MPPs and early progenitors across haematopoietic 
tissues during development, higher MKI67 expression and cell cycle 
staining suggest enhanced proliferative potential of yolk sac and fetal 
liver progenitors and HSC/MPPs*”>* (Extended Data Fig. 7h). The 
fraction of fetal liver HSC/MPPs in GO increased with gestational age 
(Fig. 6f, Extended Data Fig. 7i), indicating a progressive shift to quies- 
cence during fetal life. Fetal liver HSC/MPPs showed higher expression 
of genes encoding a heat shock protein (HSPA1A), potentially for main- 
tenance of genome and proteome integrity, and lower levels of MHC-I 
(HLA-B), suggesting reduced antigen-presenting potential compared 
with cord blood and adult bone marrow HSC/MPPs (Fig. 6g). 

Collectively, our findings demonstrate that intrinsic changes in HSC/ 
MPP numbers, proliferation and differentiation potential occur over 
the first and second developmental trimesters. These changes are likely 
to be pivotal for fetal liver haematopoiesis to adapt to the needs of the 
developing fetus; first the establishment of an effective oxygen transport 
system and subsequently the development of a complete blood and 
immune system. 


Discussion 

Development of the human immune system in utero has remained 
poorly understood. Using single-cell transcriptome profiling, we have 
resolved the cellular heterogeneity and abstract dynamic temporal 
information on blood and immune development in fetal liver, yolk 
sac, skin and kidney. Large-scale sCRNA-seq studies during human 
development must account for technical batch effects without compro- 
mising detection of biological variations over gestation. Our approach 
highlights key insights: physiological erythropoiesis in fetal skin, estab- 
lishment of a DC network as early as 7 PCW, potential dual myeloid 
and lymphoid origin of pDCs, seeding of mast cells, NK cells and ILCs 
from the yolk sac and tissue adaptation of NK cells, ILCs, DCs and 
macrophages during development. Our findings reveal modulation 
of HSC/MPP intrinsic differentiation potential over gestational age, 
suggesting that this may be an additional functional mechanism to 
regulate haematopoietic output of the fetal liver throughout the first 
and second trimesters. 

In summaty, our comprehensive fetal liver atlas provides a founda- 
tional resource for understanding fetal liver haematopoiesis and the 
developing immune system. Our reference dataset will be invaluable 
for studies on paediatric blood and immune disorders and exploiting 
HSC/MPPs for therapy. Our approach using single-cell transcriptomics 
to study human development provides a framework that can be applied 
to study any temporal processes across the human lifespan. 
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METHODS 


The experiments were not randomized. Unless otherwise stated, the investigators 
were not blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 
Tissue acquisition. Human developmental tissues were obtained from the 
MRC-Wellcome Trust-funded Human Developmental Biology Resource (HDBR; 
http://www.hdbr.org)°? with appropriate written consent and approval from the 
Newcastle and North Tyneside NHS Health Authority Joint Ethics Committee (08/ 
H0906/21+5). HDBR is regulated by the UK Human Tissue Authority (HTA; www. 
hta.gov.uk) and operates in accordance with the relevant HTA Codes of Practice. 
Embryos and fetal specimens used for light-sheet fluorescence microscopy were 
obtained with written informed consent from the parents (Gynaecology Hospital 
Jeanne de Flandres, Lille, France) with the approval of the local ethics committee 
(protocol no. PFS16-002). Tissues were made available in accordance with the 
French bylaw (Good practice concerning the conservation, transformation and 
transportation of human tissue to be used therapeutically, published on December 
29, 1998). Permission to use human tissues was obtained from the French agency 
for biomedical research (Agence de la Biomédecine, Saint-Denis La Plaine, France). 
No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 
Tissue processing. All tissues were processed immediately after isolation using 
the same protocol. Tissue was transferred to a sterile 10 mm?” tissue culture dish 
and cut into <1 mm? segments before being transferred to a 50-ml conical tube. 
Yolk sac content was aspirated for analysis before yolk sac digestion. Tissue was 
digested with 1.6 mg ml! collagenase type IV (Worthington) in RPMI (Sigma- 
Aldrich) supplemented with 10% (v/v) heat-inactivated fetal bovine serum (Gibco), 
100 U mI’ penicillin (Sigma-Aldrich), 0.1 mg ml“! streptomycin (Sigma-Aldrich), 
and 2 mM t-glutamine (Sigma-Aldrich) for 30 min at 37 °C with intermittent shak- 
ing. Digested tissue was passed through a 100-|1m filter, and cells were collected by 
centrifugation (500g for 5 min at 4°C). Cells were treated with 1 x RBC lysis buffer 
(eBioscience) for 5 min at room temperature and washed once with flow buffer 
(PBS containing 5% (v/v) FBS and 2 mM EDTA) before counting. 
Fetal developmental stage assignment and chromosomal assessment. Embryos 
up to 8 PCW were staged using the Carnegie staging method™. After 8 PCW, 
developmental age was estimated from measurements of foot length and heel-to- 
knee length and compared against a standard growth chart®’. A piece of skin, or 
where this was not possible, chorionic villi tissue was collected from every sample 
for quantitative PCR analysis using markers for the sex chromosomes and auto- 
somes 13, 15, 16, 18, 21, 22, which are the most commonly seen chromosomal 
abnormalities. All samples were karyotypically normal. 
Flow cytometry and FACS for scRNA-seq. Antibody panels were designed 
to allow enrichment of cell fractions for sequencing and cell type validation. 
Antibodies used for FACS isolation are listed in Supplementary Table 14. An anti- 
body cocktail was prepared fresh by adding 3 1] of each antibody in 50 1] Brilliant 
Stain Buffer (BD Biosciences) per tissue. Cells (<10 x 10°) were resuspended in 
50-100 j1l flow buffer and an equal volume of antibody mix was added to cells 
from each tissue. Cells were stained for 30 min on ice, washed with flow buffer and 
resuspended at 10 x 10° cells per ml. DAPI (Sigma-Aldrich) was added to a final 
concentration of 3 1M immediately before sorting. Flow sorting was performed 
on a BD FACSAria Fusion instrument using DIVA v.8, and data were analysed 
using FlowJo (v.10.4.1, BD Biosciences). Cells were gated to exclude dead cells and 
doublets, and then isolated for scRNA-seq analysis (10x or Smart-seq2). For 10x 
sequencing, cells were sorted into chilled FACS tubes coated with FBS and prefilled 
with 500 1] sterile PBS. For Smart-seq2, single cells were index-sorted into 96-well 
LoBind plates (Eppendorf) containing 10 1l lysis buffer (TCL (Qiagen) + 1% (w/v) 
8-mercaptoethanol) per well. B cells were also investigated by flow cytometry as 
per a previous study. 
Cytospins and mini bulk RNA-seq validation. Fetal liver cells were immunos- 
tained with two separate panels (see Supplementary Table 15 for antibody details). 
Cells were stained for 30 min on ice followed by DAPI staining. FACS was per- 
formed on a BD FACSAria Fusion instrument, and data were analysed using 
FlowJo (v.10.4.1). Cells were isolated into chilled FACS tubes coated with FBS 
and prefilled with 500 11 sterile PBS for cytospin (500-2,000 cells), or into 1.5-ml 
microfuge tubes containing 20 1] lysis buffer (100 cells). Giemsa staining (Sigma- 
Aldrich) was used to determine the morphology of sorted cells on cytospins. Slides 
were viewed using a Zeiss AxioImager microscope, images taken of 4 fields from 
n= 3 samples using the 100 x objective, and viewed using Zen (v.2.3). Raw images 
are supplied in the Supplementary Information. 
HSC/MPP culture. MSS in log-phase growth (DSMZ, passage 6-10, or imported 
from K. Itoh at Kyoto University; all tested mycoplasma-free, not authenticated) 
were seeded into 96-well flat-bottom plates (Nunclon delta surface; Thermo) 
at a density of 3,000 cells per well 24 h before sorting. Medium was Myelocult 
H5100 (Stem Cell Technologies) supplemented with 100 U ml"! penicillin and 
0.1 mg ml"! streptomycin (Sigma-Aldrich). On the day of sorting, medium was 
replaced with Stem Pro-34 SFM medium (Life Technologies) supplemented with 
100 U ml’ penicillin and 0.1mg ml“! streptomycin, 2 mM t-glutamine (Sigma- 


Aldrich), 100 ng ml“! stem cell factor (Miltenyi), 20 ng ml~! Flt3 (Miltenyi), 
100 ng ml“! TPO (Miltenyi), 3 ng ml~! EPO (Eprex), 50 ng ml“! IL6 (Miltenyi), 
10 ng ml! IL3 (Miltenyi), 50 ng ml! IL11 (Miltenyi), 20 ng ml~! GM-CSF 
(Miltenyi), 10 ng ml~! IL2 (Miltenyi), IL7 20 ng ml“! (Miltenyi) and 50 ng ml“! 
lipids (hLDL) (Life Technologies) as described previously”. 

Frozen fetal liver cells were thawed and stained with 10 1l per 10° cells of anti- 

body cocktail (see Supplementary Tables 16, 17 for antibody details) for 30 min on 
ice. Three populations of HSC/MPPs and progenitors were isolated from fetal liver 
suspension. Populations were identified from the DAPI, doublet-excluded gate 
as CD3- CD16 CD1lc CD14 CD19 CD56 CD34* cells (see Supplementary 
Table 16 for antibody details). The HSC/MPP pool and MLP were found within the 
20% of cells with lowest CD38 expression: the HSC/MPP pool were CD90*/~ and 
CD45RA~, whereas MLP were CD90 CD45RA*. Progenitors with the highest 
20% of CD38 expression were sorted for comparison. Single cells were sorted using 
a BD FACSAria Fusion, and sorted directly onto MS5 or medium for culture, or 
into 96-well LoBind plates containing 10 \1l per well lysis buffer for Smart-seq2 
scRNaseq (Supplementary Table 12). Analysis of single-cell-derived colonies was 
performed as described”. In brief, colonies were collected into 96 U-bottom plates 
using a plate filter to prevent carryover of MS5 cells. Cells were stained with 50 1l 
per well of antibody cocktail (Supplementary Table 16, 17 for antibody details), 
incubated for 20 min in the dark at room temperature and then washed with 100 jul 
per well of PBS + 3% FBS. The type (lineage composition) and the size of the 
colonies formed were assessed by high-throughput flow cytometry (BD FACS 
Symphony). Colony output was determined using the gating strategy shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 9c. A single cell was defined as giving rise to a colony if the 
sum of cells detected in the CD45* and GYPAT gates was > 30 cells. Erythroid 
colonies were identified as CD45 GYPA* > 30 cells, megakaryocyte colonies as 
CD41* > 30 cells, myeloid colonies as [(CD45+CD14*) + (CD45*CD15*)] > 30 
cells, NK colonies as CD45*CD56* > 30 cells. All high-throughput screening flow 
cytometry data were recorded in a blinded way, and correlation between the colony 
phenotype and originating population was only performed at the final stage. Two- 
tailed Fisher’s exact tests, performed in Prism (v.8.1.2, GraphPad Software), were 
applied to the numbers of colonies of each type by stage to determine statistical sig- 
nificance in lineage differentiation potential with development. For differentiation 
of B cells from the HSC/MPP pool, ten cells were sorted directly on MS5 stroma in 
the same conditions as described previously“* (see Supplementary Table 17 for anti- 
body details). An example of the gating strategy is shown in Extended Data Fig. 9d. 
For Kié67 staining, cells were stained using the antibody panel in Supplementary 
Table 18, CD34" cells were sorted, fixed and permeabilized using the BD Cytofix/ 
Cytoperm kit according to the manufacturer’s instructions and then stained over- 
night for Ki67-FITC followed by DAPI as a DNA dye. 
ImageStream analysis of fetal liver cell suspensions. Frozen fetal liver cells 
were thawed and stained with the antibody cocktail (see Supplementary Table 19 
for antibody details) for 30 min on ice. Cells were washed with flow buffer and 
resuspended at the same cell density that was used for cell-sorting experiments 
(10 x 10 cells per ml). DAPI (Sigma-Aldrich) was added to a final concentration 
of 3 1M immediately before acquisition to identify and exclude dead cells from the 
experiment. Samples were acquired on a fully calibrated ImageStream X MKII sys- 
tem (Luminex Corporation) using 488 nm, 561 nm, 405 nm and 642 nm excitation 
lasers and the 60x magnification collection optic. Laser powers were set in order 
to maximize signal resolution but minimize any saturation of the CCD camera 
with bright-field images collected in channels 1 and 9. A minimum of 50,000 cell 
events were collected per sample. In order to calculate spectral compensation, 
single-stained antibody capture beads were acquired with the bright-field illumi- 
nation turned off. Spectral compensation and data analysis were performed using 
the IDEAS analysis software (v.6.2.64, Luminex Corp). In brief, dead cells were 
first excluded based on DAPI positivity. Overt doublets and debris were excluded 
from the live cell population using the aspect ratio and area of the bright-field 
image in channel 1. Single cells had an intermediate area value and an aspect 
ratio between 1 and 0.6 and were gated as such. Overt doublets present as having 
an increased area and a lower aspect ratio value and were also gated as such. In 
all cases, the position and boundaries of a gate were checked for appropriateness 
using the underlying imagery. The key cell types within the sample were then 
identified and gated using the total integrated (post-compensation) fluorescence 
signals from each labelled antibody in the panel in an analogous fashion to con- 
ventional flow cytometry data. Each major cell type was then interrogated using 
the associated multi-spectral images for true single-cell identity or for the presence 
of ‘pernicious doublets’ (cells with either significant debris attached or large cells 
with much smaller cells attached). The same phenotypic analysis was extended 
to the cells in the overt doublet gate. Further analysis was performed in FlowJo 
(v.10.4.1). Kruskal-Wallis tests with Dunn’s post hoc test, performed in Prism 
(v.8.1.2, GraphPad Software), were applied to the proportion of each cell type 
found within the doublet gate to determine statistical significance in doublet rates 
across fetal liver cell types. 


Library preparation and sequencing. For the droplet-encapsulation sCRNA-seq 
experiments, 7,000 live, single, CD45* or CD45~ FACS-isolated cells were loaded 
onto each channel of a Chromium chip before encapsulation on the Chromium 
Controller (10x Genomics). Single-cell sequencing libraries were generated using 
the Single Cell 3’ v.2 and V(D)J Reagent Kits (for T cell receptor repertoire analysis) 
as per the manufacturer’s protocol. Libraries were sequenced using an Illumina 
HiSeq 4000 using v.4 SBS chemistry to achieve a minimum depth of 50,000 raw 
reads per cell. The libraries were sequenced using the following parameters: Read1: 
26 cycles, i7: 8 cycles, i5: 0 cycles; Read2: 98 cycles to generate 75-bp paired-end 
reads. 

For the plate-based scRNA-seq experiments, a slightly modified Smart-seq2 
protocol was used as previously described*”. After cDNA generation, libraries were 
prepared (384 cells per library) using the Illumina Nextera XT kit (Illumina). Index 
v.2 sets A, B, C and D were used per library to barcode each cell before multiplex- 
ing. Each library was sequenced to achieve a minimum depth of one-to-two-mil- 
lion raw reads per cell using an Illumina HiSeq 4000 using v.4 SBS chemistry to 
generate 75-bp paired-end reads. 

For the mini bulk RNA-seq experiments, each cell lysate was transferred into a 
96-well lo-bind plate (Eppendorf) then processed using the same modified Smart- 
seq2 protocol as described above. After cDNA generation, libraries were prepared 
using the Illumina NexteraXT kit with Index v.2 set A to barcode each mini bulk 
library before multiplexing. All libraries were sequenced on one lane of an Illumina 
HiSeq 4000 using v.4 SBS chemistry to generate 75-bp paired-end reads and aiming 
to achieve a minimum depth of 10 million reads per library. 
Immunohistochemistry. Formalin-fixed, paraffin-embedded blocks of fetal livers 
aged 6 PCW, 8 PCW, 10 PCW and 13 PCW were obtained from the HDBR. Each 
was sectioned at 4-|1m thickness onto APES-coated slides. Sections were dewaxed 
for 5 min in Xylene (Fisher Chemical) then rehydrated through graded ethanol 
(99%, 95% and 70%; Fisher Chemical) and washed in running water. Sections were 
treated with hydrogen peroxide block (1% v/v in water; Sigma) for 10 min and 
rinsed in water before antigen retrieval. Citrate antigen retrieval was used for all 
sections. Citrate buffer, pH 6 was used with pressure heating for antigen retrieval, 
and then slides placed in TBS, pH 7.6 for 5 min before staining. Staining was done 
using the Vector Immpress Kit (Vector Laboratories). Sections were blot dried and 
blocked sequentially with 2.5% normal horse serum, avidin (Vector Laboratories) 
and then biotin (Vector Laboratories) for 10 min each and blot dried in between. 
Sections were incubated for 60 min with primary antibody diluted in TBS pH 7.6 
(see Supplementary Table 20 for antibody details). Slides were washed twice in TBS 
pH 7.6 for 5 min each before incubation for 30 min with the secondary antibody 
supplied with the kit. Slides were washed twice in TBS pH 7.6 for 5 min each, and 
developed using peroxidase chromogen DAB. Sections were counterstained in 
Mayer's haematoxylin for 30 s, washed and put in Scott’s tap water for 30 s. Slides 
were dehydrated through graded ethanol (70% to 99%) and then placed in xylene 
before mounting with DPX (Sigma-Aldrich). Sections were imaged on a Nikon 
Eclipse 80i microscope using NIS-Elements Fv4. 

Alignment, quantification and quality control of sCRNA-seq data. Droplet- 
based (10x) sequencing data were aligned and quantified using the Cell Ranger 
Single-Cell Software Suite (v.2.0.2, 10x Genomics) using the GRCh38 human ref- 
erence genome (official Cell Ranger reference, v.1.2.0). Smart-seq2 sequencing data 
were aligned with STAR (v.2.5.1b), using the STAR index and annotation from the 
same reference as the 10x data. Gene-specific read counts were calculated using 
htseq-count (v.0.10.0). Cells with fewer than 200 detected genes and for which 
the total mitochondrial gene expression exceeded 20% were removed. Genes that 
were expressed in fewer than 3 cells were also removed. We detected on average 
~3,000 genes per cell with the 10x Genomics platform and ~6,000 genes with the 
Smart-seq2 protocol. 

Doublet detection. Doublets were detected with an approach adapted from a 
previous study>®. In the first step of the process, each 10x lane was processed inde- 
pendently. Scrublet®® was run, obtaining per-cell doublet scores. The standard 
Seurat-inspired Scanpy processing pipeline was performed up to the clustering 
stage, using default parameters. Each cluster was subsequently separately clustered 
again, yielding an over-clustered manifold, and each of the resulting clusters had its 
Scrublet scores replaced by the median of the observed values. The resulting scores 
were assessed for statistical significance, with P values computed using a right- 
tailed test from a normal distribution centred on the score median and a median 
absolute deviation (MAD)-derived standard deviation estimate. The MAD was 
computed from above-median values to circumvent zero truncation. The P values 
were corrected for false discovery rate with the Benjamini-Hochberg procedure, 
and a significance threshold of 0.1 was imposed. In the second step of the pro- 
cess, all 10x lanes for a single tissue were pooled together and the Seurat-inspired 
Scanpy processing was repeated, with the addition of Harmony’ with a theta of 3 
for batch correction between the lanes before the neighbour graph identification 
step. The joint manifold was clustered, and the frequency of identified doublets was 
computed. The same statistical framework as in the first step was used to identify 
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clusters significantly enriched in doublets, which were subsequently flagged as 
doublets in their entirety and removed. 

Clustering and annotation. Downstream analysis included data normalization 
(NormalizeData, LogNormalize method, scaling factor 10,000), data feature scaling 
(ScaleData), variable gene detection (FindVariableGenes), PCA (RunPCA, from 
variable genes) and Louvain graph-based clustering (FindClusters, data dimen- 
sionality reduction using PCA, clustering resolution (res.30)) performed using the 
R package Seurat (v.2.3.4). Cluster cell identity was assigned by manual annotation 
using known marker genes and computed DEGs using the FindAllMarkers func- 
tion in the Seurat package (one-tailed Wilcoxon rank sum test, P values adjusted for 
multiple testing using the Bonferroni correction; Supplementary Table 3). For com- 
puting DEGs, all genes were probed provided they were expressed in at least 25% 
of cells in either of the two populations compared and the expression difference on 
a natural log scale was at least 0.25. Manual annotation was performed iteratively, 
which included validating proposed cell labels with known markers and further 
investigating clusters for which the gene signatures indicated additional diversity. 
Numbers of each cell type per sample, annotations per cell, and nGene and nUMI 
per cell type are reported in Supplementary Tables 4, 5, 8 and 9, respectively. 

Clustering and cell type assignment for fetal liver data was assessed using two 
additional clustering methods (not shown): agglomerative clustering (with Ward 
linkage and Euclidean affinity) and Gaussian mixture (AgglomerativeClustering 
class from the cluster module and GaussianMixture from the mixture module in 
sklearn v.0.19.1 Python 3.6.3). Consensus agreement between the three clustering 
methods was measured by Rand index and adjusted mutual information imple- 
mented in the metrics module in the sklearn package. The Rand index scores 
were 0.89 and 0.85 for agglomerative and Gaussian mixture clustering methods, 
respectively. 

After annotation was completed, a cell type classifier was built by training a sup- 
port vector machine (SVM) on labelled fetal liver sCRNA-seq data with grid search 
for parameter optimization based on training data. Seventy per cent of the data was 
used for training and the other 30% for test. The SVM was previously compared 
in terms of accuracy and recall with a random forest and logistic regression clas- 
sifiers trained on the same data. Out of the three classifiers, the SVM was chosen 
because it showed a mean accuracy and weighted mean recall of 95%. Random 
forest showed 89% for both precision and recall (Supplementary Table 11). The 
SVM classifier was used for automatic annotation of the Smart-seq2 and mini 
bulk RNA sequencing datasets to enable identification of biologically meaningful 
clusters and DEG computation. 

Data generated from fetal skin, kidney and yolk sac were pre-processed, nor- 
malized, clustered and manually annotated in parallel with, and using the same 
pipeline as, the liver data. Annotation by cell type for skin and kidney, and yolk 
sac are reported in Supplementary Tables 6 and 7, respectively. Skin and kidney 
data were combined using the MergeSeurat function. Clusters characterized by 
differentially expressed immune gene markers were extracted from the NLT data- 
set for subsequent comparative analysis with liver-derived immune populations. 
Human cord blood and adult bone marrow datasets were downloaded from the 
Human Cell Atlas data portal (https://data.humancellatlas.org/). These were pro- 
cessed using the same approach as described above, followed by manual annota- 
tion. Decidua and placental data from ref. !” were downloaded from ArrayExpress 
record E-MTAB-6701. 

Data integration. We used Harmony data integration’ to correct for batch effect 
between sample identities. The average kBET rejection rate statistically significantly 
improved from 0.735 to 0.471 (Supplementary Table 13) following Harmony data 
integration (P = 3.83 x 10-7 in Kolmogorov-Smirnov test and P = 8.8 x 10-° in 
Wilcoxon signed-rank test). The manifold was subjected to re-clustering using 
Harmony adjusted principal components (PCs) with parameters as mentioned 
above in ‘Clustering and annotation’ Cell-type classifications were then ascertained 
through re-annotation of the clusters derived from Harmony-adjusted PCs to pro- 
duce the final annotation. 

Changes in cell proportions over development. Comparison of cell proportions 
across gestational stages was assessed by modelling cell number data with negative 
binomial regression based on Poisson-gamma mixture distribution. Cell num- 
bers were corrected for CD45 CD45* FACS-sorted ratio (Supplementary Table 1) 
before applying negative binomial regression modelling. Modelling was achieved 
using the glm.nb function in the R MASS package. Modelled cell number data were 
studied for regression coefficient significance (variable coefficient P < 0.05) to the 
response variable of gestational age with the corresponding z-score and P values 
taken (Supplementary Table 10). 

Dimensionality reduction and trajectory analysis. Dimensionality reduction 
methods included t-distributed stochastic neighbor embedding (t-SNE) (Seurat, 
computed from the first 20 PCs, Barnes—Hut fast computation), UMAP (Python 
UMAP package, five nearest neighbours, correlation metric, minimum distance 
0.3, computed from the first 20 PCs), FDG (ForceAtlas2 class from fa2 Python 
Package, Barnes—Hut implementation for faster computation with theta 0.8, 2,000 
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iterations) and PAGA (paga in scanpy Python package v.1.2.2). Development 
trajectories were inferred by comparing FDG, PAGA and diffusion-map plots. 
Inferred trajectory analysis included computing diffusion map (scanpy tl.diffmap 
with 20 components), pseudotime (scanpy tl.dpt setting the earliest known cell type 
as root) and variable genes across pseudotime. The order of cells in pseudotime was 
statistically significant using Kruskal-Wallis test (P < 1 x 107’). 

Comparisons of trajectories across stage were performed by subsetting liver 
dataset by stage using the SubsetData function, computing dimensional reduction 
coordinates, batch correcting by sample using Harmony and plotting PAGA and 
EDG by stage. Cell-type comparisons across tissue involved subsetting for cell types 
of interest using the SubsetData function, merging cross-tissue datasets using the 
MergeSeurat function and processing data using the same approach as for the liver 
and NLT datasets. Harmony batch correction was then performed by tissue type, 
with results presented as combined UMAPs, FDGs and PAGA score heatmaps. 
Dynamically expressed genes across pseudotime. Genes that vary across pseu- 
dotime were calculated using the DifferentialGeneTest function in Monocle in R 
(v.2.6.4) and a cut-off of adjusted P value <0.001 was applied. This was applied 
on the entire pseudotime range and also on the pseudotime intervals specific to 
each cell type in order to avoid limitation to the genes characterized by monotonic 
changes across the inferred trajectory. Expression of pseudotime-variable genes 
were min — max normalized before visualization and annotated based on the 
involvement of each gene in relevant cell-specific functional modules or hallmark 
functional pathways from MSigDB v.6.2, a curated molecular signature database. 
Peak expression for each gene over pseudotime was calculated and grouped into 
‘early; ‘mid’ or ‘late’ categories. For visualization purposes, the resulting gene lists 
were minimized by ordering them from those present in the most selected func- 
tional pathways to least, as well as ensuring coverage across pseudotime. These 
genes were manually compared against current literature to determine if they have 
known functional or cell type associations. The top 20-25 genes in each list were 
displayed using the ggplot2 package. Transcription factors were marked within 
the dataset based on AnimalTFDB transcription factor prediction database. 
The full pseudotime gene list is available in the interactive files accompanying 
diffusion maps. 

Mouse data generated previously’, which were used for comparison of eryth- 
roid-associated genes expressed in mouse Kupffer cells versus EI macrophages 
shown in Extended Data Fig. 4g, are available at the Gene Expression Ominbus 
with accession code GSE127980. 

Visualization by animated FDG representation. The FDG animation was created 
using an in-house modified version of the ForceAtlas2 class in fa2 Python package 
by saving all the intermediate states (published version only outputs the final state 
and discards all intermediates). The FDG coordinates at each iteration were plotted 
and the resulting graphs were assembled in a mp4 video format using VideoWriter 
in cv2 (v.3.3.1) Python package. 

Differential gene extraction and validation. Differential gene validation was done 
using a random forest classifier (RandomForestClassifier class in ensemble module 
of sklearn Python package v.0.19.1, with 500 estimators, min_sample_split of 5, 
class weights set to the ‘balanced’ policy and all other parameters set to default). 
The random forest algorithm was chosen as it resembled the FACS gating hierar- 
chy. Seventy per cent of the data was used for training and 30% for test. Parameter 
tuning was performed on training data using grid search. To determine whether 
tissue-related transcriptome variations were present in equivalent immune pop- 
ulations between liver, skin and kidney, each equivalent population was taken in 
turn and grouped according to its tissue of origin. Seurat FindMarkers function 
was then applied in a pairwise manner between each tissue subset to produce a cell- 
type-specific list of genes marking each tissue subset. These were investigated in 
turn for biological relevance, with representative genes displayed using the VInPlot 
function of Seurat. 

DEGs from B cell pseudotime were studied for significant expression change 
across stage and differentiation state using a one-way ANOVA with Tukey's mul- 
tiple comparison test. DEGs displaying significant variance in In-normalized 
expression were further studied for correlation to DEGs identified within all other 
cell-types across stage. B cell pseudotime DEGs with significantly correlated trends 
of expression to DEGs within other cell-types across stage (P < 0.05, two-tailed 
Pearson's R at 95% confidence interval) were plotted in Prism (v.8.1.2, GraphPad 
Software). All graphs presented in the manuscript were plotted using ggplot2 R 
package, Seurat implementation of ggplot2, matplotlib Python package, Prism 
(v.8.1.2, GraphPad Software) or FlowJo (v.10.4.1). Spot plots are shown throughout 
the manuscript, displaying scaled expression of In-normalized counts. 

Primary immunodeficiency gene list curation. Disease and genetic deficiency 
information was extracted from a previous study? and manually annotated to 
include HGNC symbol names for each disease-associated genetic defect for 
subsequent correlation with the liver dataset. Diseases implicated in primary 
immunodeficiency (PID) were divided according to the International Union of 
Immunological Societies (IUIS) major categories and screened across the liver 


scRNA-seq dataset. Three-hundred-and-fifteen unique genes were identified in 
the dataset from the 354 inborn errors of immunity highlighted in the article. For 
each disease category, a dot plot was generated using Seurat DotPlot function and 
ordered by highest expression across each gene and across each cell type, high- 
lighting those cell types in each disease category that express the highest number 
of genes associated with a genetic defect. 

CellPhoneDB analysis. CellPhoneDB v.2.0 (www.cellphonedb.org)™ was used for 
the receptor-ligand analysis in Extended Data Fig. 4a. Significant (P < 0.05) recep- 
tor-ligand interactions between VCAM1* EI macrophages and the two erythroid 
(early and mid) populations were displayed. 

Whole-genome sequencing and fetal cell identification. To identify maternal 
cells present in our data, we combined the information from fetal whole-genome 
DNA sequencing with the single-cell RNA-seq data. For each sample, we measured 
the allele frequency in the fetal DNA of SNPs from the 1,000 genomes project® 
falling within exons with a population allele frequency in excess of 1%. We then 
considered only those SNPs that are homozygous in the fetal DNA for follow up in 
the scCRNA-seq data. A SNP was considered to be homozygous if its allele frequency 
in the fetal DNA was less than 0.2 or greater than 0.8 and had a false discovery 
rate-adjusted P value of less than 0.01 under a binomial test for the null hypothesis 
that the allele frequency in the DNA was in the range [0.3,0.7]. 

The allele frequency of each of these SNPs with population allele frequency 
>1% that are known to be homozygous in the fetal DNA was then measured in 
each cell in the sCRNA-seq data. Any deviations from homozygosity in the RNA- 
seq data must be a consequence of either sequencing errors, RNA editing or the 
genotype of the cell differing from the fetal DNA. For each cell, we calculated the 
total fraction of reads at the SNPs (selected as described above) that differ from 
the fetal genotype. We then assume that the genome-wide rate of deviations due to 
sequencing errors and RNA editing is less than or equal to 2%. For maternal cells, 
the expected genome-wide rate of deviation at these SNPs is equal to half the mean 
of the population allele frequency at the interrogated SNPs. Finally, for each cell we 
calculated the posterior probability of the cell being fetal or maternal assuming a 
binomial distribution with rate 2% for a fetal cell and half the mean of the popula- 
tion allele frequency for the maternal cell and assigned a cell as: maternal or fetal if 
either posterior probability exceeded 99%; ambiguous otherwise. We validated this 
method using samples for which both the fetal and maternal DNA were available. 
Imaging mass cytometry. Antibodies were conjugated to metals using the 
Fluidigm MaxPar conjugation kits and the associated method with the following 
modifications: the lanthanides were used at 1.5 mM and washed for a shorter 
duration (4 x 5 min) in W-buffer before elution. Ultrapure MilliQ water was used 
throughout for any dilutions and washes. Four-micrometre-thick formalin-fixed 
paraffin-embedded sections obtained from 8 and 15 PCW fetal liver tissue blocks 
were incubated at 60°C for 1 h then dewaxed in xylene (Fisher). After rehydration 
through graded alcohols (Fisher) and a 5-min wash in water, the sections were sub- 
jected to heat-induced epitope retrieval with citrate buffer (pH 6.0). Sections were 
then washed in water and PBS (Gibco) and blocked with 3% BSA (Sigma-Aldrich) 
for 45 min. A mixture of eight metal-conjugated antibodies diluted in 0.5% BSA 
(see Supplementary Table 21 for antibody details), was added to the sections for 
overnight incubation at 4°C in a humidified chamber. Slides were washed twice 
in 0.2% Triton X-100 diluted in PBS for 8 min and then twice in PBS for 8 min. 

To counterstain nucleated cells, sections were incubated with 312.5 nm (193 Ir) 
Intercalator-Ir (Fluidigm) for 30 min at room temperature. Slides were then washed 
in water for 5 min, and allowed to air dry at room temperature before imaging on 
the Hyperion imaging mass cytometer. Using expected target cell frequencies from 
previous fluorescence flow cytometry data, region-of-interest (ROI) size was set 
to 2.8 mm x 3.8 mm. The ablation energy was set at 2 dB with a laser frequency 
of 200 Hz. Each session of ablation generated a .mcd image file containing infor- 
mation for every panorama and ROI measured whereby each 1-\1m piece of tissue 
liberated by the laser was analysed for ionic content on a per channel basis by time 
of flight. Single-cell segmentation and feature extraction was performed using 
CellProfiler (v.3.1.5). Nuclei were identified using the IdentifyPrimaryObjects 
module, in which the input images were the sum of the DNA-stained iridium 
channels (191 and 193) constructed by the ImageAfterMath module. The diame- 
ter range set for nuclei identification was 4-15 pixel units. The ExpandOrShrink 
module was used to grow the nuclear segmentation area by three pixels to define 
the cellular area and the MeasureObjectIntensity module was used to determine 
the mean intensity for each cell object identified. 

Light-sheet and confocal fluorescence microscopy. Male embryos at 5,7 and 11 
PCW that were deemed to be devoid of morphological anomalies were dissected 
after overnight fixation in 4% PFA. Whole-mount and cryosection immunostain- 
ing were performed as described previously“, with the following conditions: tissue 
was incubated with primary antibodies (see Supplementary Table 22 for antibody 
details) for 9 days at 37 °C, with secondary antibody for 16 h at 37°C using dedi- 
cated host species antibodies and reagent combination. TO-PRO-3 647 was used 
at 1:100 in whole embryos and 1:5,000 on cryosections. Whole-mount specimens 


were solvent-cleared as described®, and imaged in dibenzylether with a Miltenyi 
Lavision Biotech ultramicroscope (Olympus MXV10 stereomicroscope and PCO 
Edge SCMOS CCD camera using the dedicated Inspector pro acquisition software. 
Four lasers (at 488, 561, 647 and 790 nm wavelengths) were used to generate light 
sheets. Maris (v.9.2, BitPlane) was used for image conversion and processing. To 
assess co-labelling at a cellular level the DBE-cleared specimens were further 
imaged using an upright confocal microscope Olympus FV-1000 with the follow- 
ing wavelengths: 405 (diode), 440, 488 (Argon), 515 (Argon), 559 (diode) and 635 
nm (diode), acquired using Olympus Fluoview 4.2.b and displayed in Imaris 9.2.4. 
Deconvolution was performed using NIH-FIJI. Photoshop (Adobe) was used to 
create panels. All raw files are available on demand through our dedicated online 
platform (www.transparent-human-embryo.com). 

Statistics and reproducibility. For all analyses of fetal liver 3’ 10x data, n = 14 
biologically independent samples were included. This includes Figs. 1b, 2a, 3a, 
b, 4b, 5a, b, 6a, b, g, Extended Data Figs. 1c, 2a, 3a-e, h, 4a, 5e, g-i, 6a-e, 7b, h, 8. 

For all analyses of fetal liver 3’ 10x data by developmental stage, n = 4 7-8 PCW, 
n= 49-11 PCW,n = 3 12-14 PCW and n = 3 15-17 PCW biologically independ- 
ent samples were used. This includes Figs. 1c, 4a, Extended Data Figs. 1d, e, 5a-c, f. 

For analyses including 10x sequencing data of skin, kidney, yolk sac, decidua 
and placenta, n = 7, 3, 3, 11 and 5 biologically independent samples were used, 
respectively. These analyses are shown in Figs. 3b, 4b, 5a, b, 6g, Extended Data 
Figs. la, b, c—e, h, 5g-i, 6c-e. 

For analysis including sequencing data of cord blood and adult bone marrow, 
n = 8 biologically independent samples of each were used. These analyses are 
shown in Fig. 6g and Extended Data Fig. 7h. 

For all scRNA-seq data shown, all cells of a given label from indicated tissues 
are shown, and no downsampling or subsetting was performed. The following cell 
numbers generated using scRNA-seq are displayed in each of the listed figures: 
Fig. 1b, c, 113,063 fetal liver cells; Fig. 2a, 113,063 fetal liver cells; Fig. 3a, 104,515 
fetal liver cells; Fig. 3b, 43,507 fetal liver cells, 2,455 yolk sac cells and 243 skin cells; 
Fig. 4a, 16,919 fetal liver cells; Fig. 4b, 16,919 fetal liver cells, 2,757 skin cells, 213 
kidney cells and 259 yolk sac cells; Fig. 5a, b, 38,464 fetal liver cells, 6,887 yolk sac 
cells and 10,008 cells from decidua and placenta; Fig. 6a, b, 5,673 fetal liver cells; 
Fig. 6g, 3,439 fetal liver HSC/MPP, 205 yolk sac progenitors, 1,082 cord blood HSCs 
and 3,668 adult bone marrow HSCs; Extended Data Fig. 1a, 10,258 skin cells and 
1,795 kidney cells; Extended Data Fig. 1b, 10,071 yolk sac cells; Extended Data 
Fig. 1c-e, 113,063 fetal liver cells; Extended Data Fig. 1f, 1,206 fetal liver cells from 
n= 2 biologically independent samples profiled using Smart-seq2 (also displayed 
in Extended Data Fig. 2b); Extended Data Fig. 2a, 113,063 fetal liver cells; Extended 
Data Fig. 2b, 1,206 fetal liver cells from n = 2 biologically independent samples 
profiled using Smart-seq2 and 381 fetal liver erythroid liver EI populations (early, 
mid and late erythroids, VCAM1* EI macrophages), Kupffer cells and endothelium 
validated by Smart-seq2 from n = 2 biologically independent fetal liver samples; 
Extended Data Fig. 2d, 381 fetal liver erythroid liver EI populations (early, mid 
and late erythroids, VCAM1* EI macrophages), Kupffer cells and endothelium 
validated by Smart-seq2 from n = 2 biologically independent fetal liver samples; 
Extended Data Fig. 3a, b, 52,237 fetal liver cells; Extended Data Fig. 3c, 52,237 fetal 
liver cells, 362 skin cells and 28 kidney cells; Extended Data Fig. 3d, 52,327 fetal 
liver cells, 362 skin cells, 28 kidney cells and 2,793 yolk sac cells were analysed, 
and a maximum of 20 cells displayed of each cell type per tissue; Extended Data 
Fig. 3e, 52,237 fetal liver cells, 362 skin cells, 28 kidney cells and 2,588 yolk sac 
cells; Extended Data Fig. 3h, 3,439 HSC/MPP, 1,342 MEMP, 11,985 early erythroid, 
27,000 mid erythroid, 3,180 late erythroid, 3,983 megakaryocytes and 1,308 mast 
cells from fetal liver, 55 MEMP, 51 mid erythroid, 137 late erythroid, 11 megakar- 
yocytes and 108 mast cells from skin, and 2 MEMP and 26 megakaryocytes from 
kidney; Extended Data Fig. 5a, 16,919 fetal liver cells; Extended Data Fig. 5b, c, 
767 fetal liver early lymphoid/T lymphocytes; Extended Data Fig. 5d, 16,666 fetal 
liver cells from n = 7 biologically independent samples; Extended Data Fig. 5e, 
7,467 fetal liver cells; Extended Data Fig. 5f, 32,308 fetal liver cells; Extended Data 
Fig. 5g, 16,919 fetal liver cells, 2,775 skin cells, 213 kidney cells and 464 yolk sac 
cells; Extended Data Fig. 5h, 6,706 NK cells and 1,726 ILC precursors from fetal 
liver, 1,479 NK cells and 1,142 ILC precursors from skin, and 155 NK cells and 36 
ILC precursors from kidney; Extended Data Fig. 5i, 1,726 fetal liver ILC precursors, 
1,142 skin ILC precursors and 36 kidney ILC precursors; Extended Data Fig. 6a, 
6,606 fetal liver cells; Extended Data Fig. 6b, 11,653 fetal liver cells; Extended Data 
Fig. 6c, 38,646 fetal liver cells, 6,887 yolk sac cells and 10,008 cells from decidua 
and placenta were analysed, and a maximum of 50 cells displayed of each cell type 
per tissue; Extended Data Fig. 6d, 43,498 fetal liver cells, 8,350 skin cells, and 1,514 
kidney cells; Extended Data Fig. 6e, 24,841 Kupffer cells, 2,586 monocytes, 253 
pDC precursors, 336 DC1 and 3,954 DC2 from fetal liver; 5,474 macrophages, 704 
monocytes, 36 pDCs, 99 DC1 and 527 DC2 from skin; and 1,075 macrophages, 82 
monocytes, 1 pDC, 1 DC2 and 271 DC2 from kidney; Extended Data Fig. 7b, 6,606 
fetal liver cells and 161 of 349 scRNA-seq profiled cells (Supplementary Table 12) 
from n = 3 biologically independent samples, sorted as per FACS gates in Extended 
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Data Fig. 7a, h, 3,439 HSC/MPPs, 1,341 MEMPs, 234 pre pro-B cells, 658 neutro- 
phil-myeloid progenitors, 350 monocyte precursors, 253 pDC precursors and 330 
DC precursors from fetal liver, 205 yolk sac progenitors; 1,082 cord blood HSCs; 
and 3,668 adult bone marrow HSCs; Extended Data Fig. 8, 113,063 fetal liver cells. 

Representative mini bulk RNA-seq data of 100 cells per cell state from 1 of n = 3 
biologically independent fetal liver samples are shown in Extended Data Fig. 2b, 
c. Cytospin images shown in Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 5e are representative 
from 1 of n = 3 biologically independent samples. Hyperion images shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 2e are representative from 1 of n = 4 biologically independent 
8 PCW fetal livers and 1 of n = 4 biologically independent 15 PCW fetal livers. 
Immunohistochemical (IHC) staining of 8 PCW fetal skin in Extended Data Fig. 3f 
is representative from 1 of n = 3 biologically independent samples. IHC staining 
of fetal liver in Extended Data Fig. 4b are from independent samples and both 
are representative from 1 of n = 3 biologically independent samples. Light-sheet 
fluorescence microscopy of embryo (5 PCW) hand skin shown in Extended Data 
Fig. 3g is a representative image from 1 of n = 3 biologically independent samples. 

Statistical analysis of differential gene expression was done using one-tailed 
Wilcoxon rank sum test with Bonferroni correction, including those shown in 
heatmaps and violin plots. In Fig. 6b, expression of genes in HSC/MPP 1 com- 
pared to each other cell cluster, and MEMP/neutrophil-myeloid progenitor/pre 
pro-B cell compared to each other cell cluster was statistically significant unless 
specified as not significant (NS). All P < 0.001, except expression of KLF1 between 
HSC/MPP1 vs HSC/MPP2 (P = 0.00934), ILIRL1 between HSC/MPP 1 vs HSC/ 
MPP 2 (P = 0.00148), GATA2 between MEMP vs HSC/MPP2 (P = 0.00802), 
BCL11A between HSC/MPP 1 vs HSC/MPP 7 (P = 0.00114), LYZ between HSC/ 
MPP 1 vs HSC/MPP 5 (P = 0.00675), AZU1 between HSC/MPP 1 vs HSC/MPP 
8 (P = 0.00494) and CSF1R between neutrophil-myeloid progenitors vs HSC/ 
MPP 8 (P = 0.213). In Fig. 6g, ****P < 0.0001 when comparing expression of 
ANXA1, DUSP1, HLA-B and HSPAIA between samples. Expression of genes in 
fetal liver early lymphoid/T lymphocytes was compared across developmental 
stages and displayed in Extended Data Fig. 5b, c. No significant difference across 
stage was observed in the genes displayed in Extended Data Fig. 5b. The following 
comparisons shown in Extended Data Fig. 5c were significant: CD2 expression at 
7-8 PCW vs 9-17 PCW (P < 0.0001) and vs 12-17 PCW (P < 0.0001); TRDC 
expression at 7-8 PCW vs 9-17 PCW (P < 0.0001) and 9-11 PCW vs 12-17 PCW 
(P < 0.0001); CD8A expression at 7-8 PCW vs 9-17 PCW (P = 0.00714); CD27 
expression at 7-8 PCW vs 9-17 PCW (P < 0.0001) and 9-11 PCW vs 12-17 PCW 
(P < 0.0001); IL7R expression at 7-8 PCW vs 9-17 PCW (P < 0.0001), 9-11 PCW 
vs 12-17 PCW (P = 0.00168), and 12-14 PCW vs 15-17 PCW (P = 0.00216); 
JCHAIN expression at 7-8 PCW vs 9-17 PCW (P < 0.0001); CD3D expression at 
7-8 PCW vs 9-17 PCW (P < 0.0001); KLRB1 expression at 9-11 PCW vs 12-17 
PCW (P < 0.0001); TRAC expression at 7-8 PCW vs 9-17 PCW (P < 0.0001) 
and 9-11 PCW vs 12-17 PCW (P < 0.0001); and PRF1 expression at 9-11 PCW 
vs 12-17 PCW (P < 0.0001). Statistically significant gene expression shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 5h comparing expression in NK cells and ILC precursors 
across tissues was P < 0.001 where ****** was shown, and P = 0.00236 for TXNIP 
expression in ILC precursors in liver compared to those in kidney. Expression of 
genes in ILC precursors in fetal liver, skin and kidney, as shown in Extended Data 
Fig. 5i, was compared between tissues and no significant difference was observed. 
Extended Data Fig. 6e shows comparisons between fetal liver, skin and kidney for 
macrophages, monocytes, pDCs, DC1 and DC2. The following comparisons were 
statistically significant (P < 0.0001) between macrophages from different tissues: 
CD14 expression in kidney vs liver and vs skin; CD68 expression in liver vs skin 
and vs kidney; CD163, RNASE1 and F13A1 expression between all tissues; and 
VCAM1 expression in liver vs skin and vs kidney. The following comparisons were 
statistically significant between monocytes from different tissues: CD14 expres- 
sion in liver vs skin (P < 0.0001); CD68 expression in liver vs skin (P < 0.0001); 
S100A9 expression in liver vs kidney (P < 0.0001), and skin vs kidney (P = 0.0245); 
FCGR3A. expression in liver vs skin (P = 0.0004); POSTN expression in liver vs 
skin (P < 0.0001) and vs kidney (P < 0.0001), and skin vs kidney (P = 0.0411). No 
significant difference was observed when comparing genes in pDCs across tissues. 
CLEC9A expression was statistically significantly different in liver vs skin DC1 
(P < 0.0001). The following comparisons were statistically significant between 
DC2 from different tissues: CD1C expression in skin vs liver (P < 0.0001) and vs 
kidney (P < 0.0001); CLECI1OA expression in kidney vs liver (P < 0.0001) and vs 
skin (P < 0.0001); S100B expression in skin vs liver (P < 0.0001) and vs kidney 
(P = 0.0162); and FCERIA and CD83 expression between each tissue (P < 0.0001). 

Statistical analysis of HSC colony assays shown in Fig. 6c-e and Extended 
Data Fig. 7 was done by applying two-tailed Fisher's exact tests to colony counts. 
Figure 6c, d and Extended Data Fig. 7f show 125, 217 and 124 colonies from 7-8 
PCW, 12-14 PCW and 15-17 PCW fetal liver samples, respectively, from n = 2 
biologically independent samples per development stage. The number of colonies 
per sample is 93, 32, 93, 124, 84 and 40, which are shown in Extended Data Fig. 7c. 
The number of colonies between the following stages in Fig. 6c were statistically 
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significant: erythroid colonies in 7-8 PCW vs 15-17 PCW (P = 0.0238), eryth- 
roid/megakaryocyte/myeloid colonies in 7-8 PCW vs 15-17 PCW (P = 0.0294), 
NK colonies in 7-8 PCW vs. 15-17 PCW (P = 0.0357), and erythroid/myeloid 
colonies in 7-8 PCW vs 12-14 PCW (P = 0.0188) and 15-17 PCW (P < 0.001), 
and 12-14 PCW vs 15-17 PCW (P = 0.0232). The number of erythroid-contain- 
ing colonies was significant between each stage shown in Fig. 6d (P < 0.001). 
The number of colonies that differentiated along three lineages was significant 
between 7-8 PCW vs 12-14 PCW (P = 0.0041), and 7-8 PCW vs 15-17 PCW 
(P = 0.0027). Figure 6e shows 141, 74 and 124 colonies from 7-8 PCW, 12-14 
PCW and 15-17 PCW fetal liver samples, respectively, from n = 2 biologically 
independent samples per development stage. The number of B cell-forming col- 
onies in Fig. 6e was significant between 7-8 PCW vs 12-14 PCW (P = 0.0014) 
and 15-17 PCW (P = 0.0044). Extended Data Fig. 7d, e shows 163, 196 and 182 
colonies from n = 3 7-8 PCW, n = 2 12-14 PCW and n = 2 15-17 PCW biolog- 
ically independent fetal liver samples, respectively on the left, and 42, 74, 47, 97, 
99, 59 and 123 colonies by individual sample on the right. The number of eryth- 
roid colonies compared to all other types shown in Extended Data Fig. 7d was 
statistically significant between 12-14 PCW and 15-17 PCW (P = 0.0307). The 
number of erythroid-containing colonies was significant between 7-8 PCW vs 
15-17 PCW (P= 0.0013), and 12-14 PCW vs 15-17 PCW (P = 0.0497), as shown 
in Extended Data Fig. 7e. Extended Data Fig. 7f shows 125, 217 and 124 colonies 
from 7-8 PCW, 12-14 PCW and 15-17 PCW fetal liver samples, respectively, 
from n = 2 biologically independent samples per development stage. Extended 
Data Fig. 7g shows 141, 74 and 124 colonies from 7-8 PCW, 12-14 PCW and 
15-17 PCW fetal liver samples, respectively, from n = 2 biologically independent 
samples per development stage. The percentage of NK-containing colonies was 
statistically significant in 7-8 PCW vs 15-17PCW (P = 0.0032), and 12-14 PCW 
vs 15-17 PCW (P=0.0115). 

Flow cytometric analysis of cell cycle phases, as shown in Fig. 6g and Extended 
Data Fig. 7i was performed on cells from n = 3 7-8 PCW and n = 3 12-16 PCW 
biologically independent fetal liver samples, and n = 2 biologically independent 
cord blood samples. One-way ANOVA with Tukey’s multiple comparison test was 
used to determine statistical significance between stages (7-8 PCW and 12-14 
PCW) and samples (fetal liver and cord blood). The percentage of CD34* CD38 
cells in GO was significantly higher in 12-14 PCW livers compared with 7-8 PCW 
livers (P = 0.0136). 

Cell cycle phases determined by transcriptome analysis of fetal liver cells, fetal 
skin cells, and fetal kidney cells are shown in Extended Data Fig. 3h. Statistical sig- 
nificance of the proportion of MEMPs and megakaryocytes in each cell cycle phase 
was compared between fetal liver, skin and kidney using a Kruskal-Wallis test 
with Dunn's post hoc test. Statistical significance of the proportion of mid and 
late erythroids, and mast cells in each cell cycle phase was compared between fetal 
liver and skin using two-tailed Mann-Whitney tests. The following comparisons 
were statistically significant: megakaryocytes in fetal liver vs fetal kidney in G1 
(P = 0.0317), G2M (P = 0.0317) and S (P = 0.0139); megakaryocytes in fetal 
liver vs fetal skin in S (P = 0.0039); mid erythroids in fetal liver vs skin in G1 
(P = 0.0031) and G2M (P < 0.0001); late erythroids in fetal liver vs fetal skin in 
G1 (P= 0.0021) and S (P < 0.0001); and mast cells in fetal liver vs fetal skin in G1 
(P = 0.0248) and S (P = 0.0337). 

Statistical comparison of the percentage of MEMPs, mid and late erythroids, 
megakaryocytes and mast cells expressing MKI67 in fetal liver vs NLT (skin and 
kidney) was performed using two-tailed Mann-Whitney tests. This is displayed 
in Extended Data Fig. 3h, where the following comparisons were statistically sig- 
nificant: megakaryocytes in fetal liver vs fetal NLT (P = 0.007), mid erythroid in 
fetal liver vs fetal skin (P = 0.0305), and late erythroid in fetal liver vs fetal skin 
(P = 0.0368). 

Statistical comparison of the percentage of fetal liver HSC/MPP expressing 
MKI67 compared to the percent of fetal liver MEMP, pre pro-B cells, neutro- 
phil-myeloid progenitors, monocyte precursors, pDC precursors and DC pre- 
cursors, yolk sac progenitors, and HSC from cord blood and adult bone marrow 
expressing MKI67 was performed using a Kruskal-Wallis test with Dunn’s post hoc 
test. This is displayed in Extended Data Fig. 7h, in which the percentage of MKI67- 
expressing fetal liver HSC/MPPs was statistically significant when compared with 
the following populations: fetal liver MEMPs (P = 0.0180), monocyte precursors 
(P < 0.0001), DC precursors (P < 0.0001), cord blood HSC (P < 0.0001) and adult 
bone marrow HSC (P = 0.0076). 

Extended Data Fig. 1g displays a flow cytometric analysis of the frequency of B 
cells in the CD34° cells from n = 13 6-9 PCW, n = 13 9-12 PCW, n= 1412-15 
PCW and n = 9 15-19 PCW biologically independent fetal liver samples. Statistical 
significance across the developmental stages was compared using a Kruskal-Wallis 
test with Dunn’s multiple comparison post hoc test, for which the following com- 
parisons were statistically significant: 6-9 PCW vs 12-15 PCW (P < 0.0001), 6-9 
PCW vs 15-19 PCW (P = 0.0003), 9-12 PCW vs 12-15 PCW (P = 0.0157) and 
9-12 PCW vs 15-19 PCW (P = 0.0287). 


Statistically significant, dynamically variable genes from pseudotime were 
determined by likelihood of ratio test applied in monocle (see Methods). Select 
genes were displayed for erythroid, mast cell and megakaryocyte lineages shown 
in Extended Data Fig. 3b, B cell lineage shown in Extended Data Fig. 5e, and DC1, 
DC2 and monocyte lineages shown in Extended Data Fig. 6b. 

Investigation of potential receptor-ligand interactions between all fetal liver 
VCAMI1* EI macrophages (161 cells) and early and mid erythroids (11,985 and 
27,000 cells, respectively), as shown in Extended Data Fig. 4a, was performed using 
CellPhoneDB. A permutation test was applied to determine statistical significance, 
which is indicated by the colour of the dots. In-normalized median expression of 
ITGA4 and VCAM1 in the same cells is also displayed in a violin plot. 

The ImageStream analysis of fetal liver cells shown in Extended Data Fig. 4c-f 
was performed on n = 3 biologically independent samples. Extended Data Fig. 4c, 
d display representative data from one sample. Extended Data Fig. 4e shows repre- 
sentative images of cells from 38,576 single cells and 1,945 doublets from one sam- 
ple. The percentage of each cell type that was observed within the doublet of singlet 
gate, as per Extended Data Fig. 4c, was compared using a Kruskal-Wallis test with 
Dunn’ post hoc test. The percentage of doublets in VCAM1* EI macrophages was 
significantly different from the percentage of doublets in erythroids (P = 0.0194). 

Statistical significance of TNFSF13B expression in Kupffer cells over time 
compared to NFKBIA in HSC/MPPs (P = 0.0245), pre pro-B cells (P = 0.0008), 
pro-B cells (P = 0.0004), pre-B cells (P = 0.0197) and B cells (P = 0.0343) across 
four developmental stages spanning 6-17 PCW was determined using two-tailed 
Pearson's R test. 

Reporting summary. Further information on research design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Single-cell transcriptome map of fetal liver. 

a, Fetal skin and kidney haematopoietic cells visualized by UMAP. 
Colours indicate cell state. Inset, colours indicate tissue type. b, UMAP 
visualization of yolk sac haematopoietic cells. Colours indicate cell state. 
Inset, colours indicate location within yolk sac. c, UMAP visualization 

of 3’ liver 10x cells after batch correction, coloured by sample. 

d, UMAP visualization (top) of 3’ 10x liver sample sex mixing grouped by 
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(flow cytometry) 


Percent of CD34- 


median expression of XIST (green) and RSP4Y1 (purple), which mark 
female and male samples, respectively. e, UMAP visualization of fetal 
liver composition by developmental stage. Colours indicate cell state. 

f, UMAP visualization of fetal liver cells profiled using Smart-seq2. 
Colours indicate cell states as shown in e. g, Frequency (mean + s.e.m.) 


of B cells in the CD34° cells detected in 6-19 PCW fetal livers by flow 


developmental stage, and violin plots (bottom) showing In-normalized 


cytometry (*P < 0.05, ***P = 0.003 and ****P < 0.001). 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Transcriptome validation of fetal liver cells. 

a, Assessment of 48 genes from the 4,471 highly variable genes by using 
a random forest classifier to assign cell labels, where ‘true cell label’ 
indicates the manual annotation based on the full list of variable genes. 
b, Comparison of representative mini bulk RNA-seq data (in coloured 
triangles) and liver EI populations (early, mid and late erythroids, 
VCAM1* EI macrophages), Kupffer cells and endothelium validated by 
Smart-seq2 (SS2) (in colour) overlaid on whole liver SS2 populations 
(grey). c, Dot plot showing representative median-scaled In-normalized 
gene expression of 100 FACS-isolated liver cells based on marker 

gene expression in Fig. 2a. Gene expression indicated by spot size and 


colour intensity. d, Dot plot showing median-scaled In-normalized 

gene expression of FACS-sorted single cells from liver EI populations 
(early, mid and late erythroids, VCAM1* EI macrophages), Kupffer cells 
and endothelium shown as coloured dots in b based on marker gene 
expression in Fig. 2a. Gene-expression frequency (per cent of cells within 
cell type expressing the gene) indicated by spot size and expression level 
by colour intensity. e, Overlay pseudo-colour Hyperion representative 
images for 8 PCW and 15 PCW fetal liver. Far left images are shown at 
5x magnification with zoom of insets on right at 20x magnification 

(1 «xm per pixel). Asterisks indicate bile ducts. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Fetal liver and NLT haematopoiesis. a, PAGA 
analysis of fetal liver HSC/MPP, erythroid, megakaryocyte and mast 

cell lineages from Fig. 3a. Lines show connections; line thickness 
corresponds to the level of connectivity (low (thin) to high (thick) PAGA 
connectivity). b, Heat map showing min — max normalized expression 
of statistically significant (P < 0.001), dynamically variable genes from 
pseudotime analysis for erythroid, megakaryocyte and mast cell inferred 
trajectories. Transcription factors in bold, asterisks mark genes not 
previously implicated for the respective lineages. c, FDG visualization of 
fetal liver, skin and kidney HSC/MPP, MEMP, erythroid, megakaryocyte 
and mast cell lineages. d, Heat map showing the scaled In-expression of 
selected marker genes in fetal liver, NLT and yolk sac subsets. e, PAGA 
connectivity scores of HSC/MPP, erythroid, megakaryocyte and mast cell 
lineages between fetal liver, skin, kidney (K) and yolk sac. f, Representative 
immunohistochemical staining of sequential sections of 8 PCW fetal skin 
for endothelium (CD34*) and erythroblasts (nucleated and GYPA*), 


nuclei stained with blue alkaline phosphatase. Zoom in of insets (right) 
bordered with black (top) indicate nucleated cells stained positive for 
GYPA within CD34* blood vessels, and those bordered with red (bottom) 
indicate nucleated GYPA* cells outside CD34* blood vessels. Scale bars, 
100 pm. g, Representative confocal fluorescence microscopy of embryo 

(5 PCW) hand skin. Scale bar, 10 jum; red, TO-PRO-3 nuclei; green, 
GYPA (see also Supplementary Video 2 showing light-sheet fluorescence 
microscopy). The arrowhead indicates extravascular nucleated erythroid 
cells. h, Stacked bar plots (left) showing percentage (mean + s.d.) of fetal 
liver (red), skin (blue) and kidney (green) HSC/MPP, MEMP, erythroid, 
megakaryocyte and mast cells in each stage of the cell cycle (G1 (navy), 
G2M (blue) and S (white) phase), and In-normalized median expression 
of MKI67 transcript (right) in corresponding liver vs NLT cell types (total 
percent of MKI67-expressing cells shown above plots; each dot represents 
a single cell). *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01 and ***P < 0.005. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Investigation of interactions between 

fetal liver macrophages and erythroid cells. a, Representative 
immunohistochemical staining of fetal liver for erythroblasts and 
macrophages with GYPA and CD68, respectively. Scale bar, 50 jum. 
Statistically significantly (P < 0.05) enriched receptor-ligand interactions 
from CellPhoneDB between VCAM1* EI macrophages (purple) and 

two erythroid populations (early and mid; red) (n = 14 biologically 
independent samples). Asterisks indicate protein complexes. Violin 

plots show In-normalized median gene-expression value of VCAM1 and 
ITGA4 in cells analysed by CellPhoneDB (indicated by # in dot plot). 

b, Representative immunohistochemical staining of sequential sections 
of 8 PCW fetal liver for VCAM1* EI macrophages (VCAM1*) and 
CD49d*GYPA* cells with nuclei stained using blue alkaline phosphatase. 


Right, zoom in of insets, with coloured arrows indicating erythroblast 
(yellow) and VCAM1* EI macrophage (purple). Scale bars, 100 jum. 

c, Representative gating strategy used to visualize fetal liver erythroid 
cells, VCAM1* EI macrophages, Kupffer cells, monocyte-macrophages 
and mast cells. d, Bright field (BF), VCAM1 (CD106), CD34, CD45, KIT 
(CD117), GYPA, CD14 and HLA-DR images for each cell type within gates 
shown in c. e, Representative bright-field images of cells found within 
the single-cell and doublet gates. f, Bar plots showing the proportion of 
each cell type within the single-cell gate (white) or doublet gate (grey) 
(mean + s.d.); *P = 0.0194. g, Comparison of macrophage and erythroid 
gene expression in mouse macrophages (red) and EI macrophages (blue), 
n= 3 from ref. ”°. 
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Extended Data Fig 5 | Lymphoid lineages in fetal liver and NLT. 

a, PAGA analysis of fetal liver HSC/MPP and lymphoid cell types from 
Fig. 1b showing changes over four developmental stages. Lines symbolize 
connection; line thickness corresponds to the level of connectivity (low 
(thin) to high (thick) PAGA connectivity). b, c, Feature plots (b) and violin 
plots (c) showing In-normalized median expression of selected known 
NK, ILC and T cell genes over gestation for early lymphoid/T lymphocyte 
cluster; **P < 0.001, ***P < 0.005 and ****P < 0.0001. d, Dot plot 
showing median-scaled In-normalized median expression of V(D)J 
transcripts in fetal liver lymphoid cell types. Gene expression indicated 
by spot size and colour intensity. e, Heat map showing normalized 
expression of statistically significant, dynamically variable genes from 
pseudotime analysis for B cell lineage inferred trajectory (likelihood ratio 


test). Transcription factors are in bold. Morphology of liver pro-B and 
pre-B cells and B cells by Giemsa stain after cytospin. f, In-normalized 
expression (mean + s.e.m.) of TNFSF13B in Kupffer cells and NFKBIA 

in HSC/MPPs and cells in the B cell lineage across four developmental 
stages spanning 6-17 PCW; trend lines showing linear regression. g, PAGA 
connectivity scores of HSC/MPP and lymphoid cells from fetal liver, skin, 
kidney and yolk sac. h, In-normalized median expression of selected 
known NK (top) and ILC precursor (bottom) marker genes and selected 
DEGs between liver (red), skin (blue) and kidney (green) visualized by 
violin plots (***P < 0.005 and ****P < 0.001). i, Violin plots showing In- 
normalized median expression of selected known ILC and NK cell genes 
expressed in ILC precursors from fetal liver, skin and kidney. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Tissue signatures in developing myeloid cells. 
a, Diffusion map of fetal liver HSC/MPP, progenitors and precursors 
from Fig. 1b. b, Heat map showing min — max normalized expression 
(P < 0.001) of dynamically variable genes from pseudotime analysis for 
monocyte, DC1 and DC2 inferred trajectories. Transcription factors in 
bold, asterisks mark genes not previously implicated for the respective 
lineages. c, Heat map visualization comparing scaled expression of the 


top marker genes of decidua—placenta (red), fetal liver (black) and yolk 
sac (purple) progenitor and myeloid populations. d, PAGA connectivity 
scores of HSC/MPP and myeloid cells from fetal liver, skin and kidney. 
e, In-normalized median expression of three known marker genes and 
three DEGs in corresponding myeloid populations across fetal liver, 
skin and kidney visualized by violin plots (*P < 0.05, ***P < 0.005 and 
P< 0.0001). 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | HSC/MPP differentiation potential by gestation. 


a, Experimental design for single-cell transcriptome and culture of fetal 
liver cells from the representative FACS gates illustrated. b, Alignment 

of 349 scRNA-seq-profiled cells from FACS gates in a with 10x-profiled 
HSC/MPPs and early progenitors visualized using FDG; point shape 
corresponds to sequencing type (triangle, SS2 plate data; circle, 10x data). 
c, Stacked bar plot of all different types of colonies generated by single 
HSC pool gate cells (gate defined in a). d, Stacked bar plot of all different 
types of colonies generated by single HSC pool gate cells without MS5 
stroma layer (gate defined in a) by stage (left) and in individual samples 
(right), *P < 0.05. e, Percentage of colonies generated by single HSC pool 
cells without MS5 stroma layer containing erythroid cells (sum of ery, 
ery—meg, ery-meg-my and ery-my colonies shown in c); **P < 0.01. 
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f, Percentage of colonies from single-cell culture (shown in Fig. 6c) that 
differentiated along three lineage (defined as sum of ery, NK and my, 
and ery, meg and my colonies) branches (***P < 0.005). g, Percentage 
of colonies containing NK cells following B/NK optimized culture of ten 
cells from the HSC pool gate (*P < 0.05 and **P < 0.01). h, Percentage 
(mean + s.e.m.) of HSC/MPPs and early progenitors in fetal liver, yolk 
sac, cord blood and adult bone marrow expressing MKI67 (*P < 0.05, 
**P < 0.01 and ****P < 0,001). i, Percentage (mean + s.e.m.) of 
CD34*CD38~ and CD34*CD38* cells in the indicated cell cycle phases 
(right) as determined by flow cytometry analysis (left; representative 
plot of n = 8 biologically independent samples) (G0, Ki67- DAPI; G1, 
Ki67*DAPI-; S-G2-M, Ki67*DAPI* (left)). 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Expression of known PID-linked genes in 
fetal liver. Dot plots showing relative expression of genes known to be 
associated with major PID disease categories in fetal liver cell types from 
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Fig. 1b. Gene-expression frequency (per cent of cells within the cell type 
expressing the gene) is indicated by spot size and expression level is 
indicated by colour intensity. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | FACS gating strategy for scRNA-seq analysis. c, Flow cytometry gating strategy used to identify the colonies cultured 
a, Gating strategy used to isolate cells for droplet (10x) and plate-based in vitro from single cells as shown in Fig. 6c. d, Flow cytometry gating 
scRNA-seq (Smart-seq2) for samples F2-F17. b, Gating strategy used to strategy used to identify B and NK colonies cultured in vitro from 10 cells 


isolate cells for cytospins, scRNA-seq (Smart-seq2) and 100-cell RNA-seq. _as shown in Fig. 6e. 
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Statistics 


For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


A statement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


A description of all covariates tested 


A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


A full description of the statistical parameters including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) 
Lt AND variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 


For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection No software was used for data collection. 


Data analysis Alignment, quantification and quality control of scRNA-seq data 
Droplet-based (10x) sequencing data was aligned and quantified using the Cell Ranger Single-Cell Software Suite (version 2.0.2, 10x 
Genomics Inc) using the GRCh38 human reference genome (official Cell Ranger reference, version 1.2.0). Smart-seq2 sequencing data 
was aligned with STAR (version 2.5.1b), using the STAR index and annotation from the same reference as the 10x data. Gene-specific 
read counts were calculated using htseq-count (version 0.10.0). Cells with fewer than 200 detected genes and for which the total 
mitochondrial gene expression exceeded 20% were removed. Genes that were expressed in fewer than 3 cells were also removed. We 
detected on average ~3,000 genes per cell with the 10x Genomics platform and ~6,000 genes with the Smart-seq2 protocol. 


Doublet detection 

Doublets were detected with an approach adapted from Pijuan-Sala et al.. In the first step of the process, each 10x lane was processed 
independently. Scrublet was run, obtaining per-cell doublet scores. The standard Seurat-inspired Scanpy processing pipeline was 
performed up to the clustering stage, using default parameters. Each cluster was subsequently separately clustered again, yielding an 
over clustered manifold, and each of the resulting clusters had its Scrublet scores replaced by the median of the observed values. The 
resulting scores were assessed for statistical significance, with p-values computed using a right-tailed test from a normal distribution 
centred on the score median and a MAD-derived standard deviation estimate. The MAD was computed from above-median values to 
circumvent zero-truncation. The p-values were FDR-corrected with the Benjamini-Hochberg procedure, and a significance threshold of 
0.1 was imposed. In the second step of the process, all 10x lanes for a single tissue were pooled together and the Seurat-inspired Scanpy 
processing was repeated, with the addition of Harmony7 with a theta of 3 for batch correction between the lanes before the neighbour 
graph identification step. The joint manifold was clustered, and the frequency of identified doublets was computed. The same statistical 
framework as in the first step was used to identify clusters significantly enriched in doublets, which were subsequently flagged as 
doublets in their entirety and removed. 


Clustering and annotation 
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Downstream analysis included data normalisation (NormalizeData, LogNormalize method, scaling factor 10000), data feature scaling 
(ScaleData), variable gene detection (FindVariableGenes), PCA (RunPCA, from variable genes) and Louvain graph-based clustering 
(FindClusters, data dimensionality reduction using PCA, clustering resolution (res.30)) performed using the R package Seurat (version 
2.3.4). Cluster cell identity was assigned by manual annotation using known marker genes and computed differentially expressed genes 
(DEGs) using FindAllMarkers function in Seurat package (Wilcoxon rank sum test, p-values adjusted for multiple testing using the 
Bonferroni correction; Supplementary Table 3). For computing DEGs all genes were probed provided they were expressed in at least 25% 
of cells in either of the two populations compared and the expression difference on a natural log scale was at least 0.25. Manual 
annotation was performed iteratively, which included validating proposed cell labels with known markers and further investigating 
clusters whose gene signatures indicated additional diversity. 


Clustering and cell type assignment for fetal liver data was assessed using two additional clustering methods (not shown): Agglomerative 
clustering (with Ward linkage and Euclidean affinity) and Gaussian mixture (AgglomerativeClustering class from cluster module and 
GaussianMixture from mixture module in sklearn version 0.19.1 Python 3.6.3). Consensus agreement between the 3 clustering methods 
was measured by Rand index and adjusted mutual information implemented in the metrics module in sklearn package. The Rand Index 
scores were 0.89 and 0.85 for Agglomerative and Gaussian Mixture clustering methods respectively. 


After annotation was completed, a cell type classifier was built by training an SVM on labelled fetal liver scRNA-seq data with grid search 
for parameter optimization based on training data. 70% of the data was used for training and the other 30% for test. The SVM was 
previously compared in terms of accuracy and recall with a random forest and logistic regression classifiers trained on the same data. Out 
of the 3 classifiers the SVM was chosen due to showing a mean accuracy and weighted mean recall of 95%. Random forest showed 89% 
for both precision and recall (Supplementary Table 7). The SVM classifier was used for automatic annotation of the Smart-seq2 and mini 
bulk RNA sequencing data sets to allow identification of biologically meaningful clusters and DEG computation. 


Data generated from fetal skin, kidney and yolk sac was pre-processed, normalised, clustered and manually annotated, in parallel with, 
and using the same pipeline as, the liver data. Skin and kidney data were combined using the MergeSeurat function. Clusters 
characterised by differentially expressed immune gene markers were extracted from the NLT dataset for subsequent comparative 
analysis with liver-derived immune populations. Human cord blood and adult bone marrow datasets were downloaded from Human Cell 
Atlas data portal (https://preview.data.humancellatlas.org/). These were processed using the same approach as described above, 
followed by manual annotation. Decidua and placental data from Vento-Tormo et al., were downloaded from ArrayExpress record E- 
MTAB-6701 (https://www.ebi.ac.uk/arrayexpress/experiments/E-MTAB-6701/). 


Data integration 
We used Harmony data integration to correct for batch effect between sample identities. The average kBET rejection rate statistically 
significantly improved from 0.735 to 0.471 (Supplementary Table 8) following Harmony data integration (p-value 3.83e-3 in Kolmogorov— 
Smirnov test and p-value 8.8e-6 in Wilcoxon signed-rank test). The manifold was subjected to re-clustering using Harmony adjusted PCs 
with parameters as mentioned above in “Clustering and annotation”. Cell type classifications were then ascertained through re- 
annotation of the clusters derived from Harmony adjusted PCs to produce the final annotation. 


Changes in cell proportions over development 

Comparison of cell proportions across gestational stages was assessed using negative binomial regression on cell number data using the 
glm.nb function in the R MASS package. Cell numbers were corrected for CD45-/CD45+ FACS sorted ratio (Supplementary Table 1) prior 
to applying negative binomial regression. 


Dimensionality reduction and trajectory analysis 

Dimensionality reduction methods included tSNE (Seurat, computed from the first 20 PCs, Barnes-Hut fast computation), UMAP (Python 
UMAP package, 5 nearest neighbours, correlation metric, minimum distance 0.3, computed from the first 20 PCs), FDG (ForceAtlas2 class 
from fa2 Python Package, Barnes-Hut implementation for faster computation with theta 0.8, 2000 iterations) and partition-based 
approximate graph abstraction (PAGA) (paga in scanpy Python package version 1.2.2). Development trajectories were inferred by 
comparing FDG, PAGA and diffusion map plots. Inferred trajectory analysis included computing diffusion map (scanpy tl.diffmap with 20 
components), pseudotime (scanpy tl.dpt setting the earliest known cell type as root) and variable genes across pseudotime. Order of 
cells in pseudotime was statistically significant using Kruskal-Wallis test (p < 1x10-7). 


Comparisons of trajectories across stage were performed by subsetting liver dataset by stage using SubsetData function, computing 
dimensional reduction coordinates, batch correcting by sample using Harmony, and plotting PAGA and FDG by stage. Cell type 
comparisons across tissue involved subsetting for cell types of interest using SubsetData function, merging cross-tissue datasets using 
MergeSeurat function, and processing data using the same approach as for the liver and NLT datasets. Harmony batch correction was 
then performed by tissue type, with results presented as combined UMAPs, FDGs and PAGA score heatmaps. 


Dynamically expressed genes across pseudotime 

Genes that vary across pseudotime were calculated using DifferentialGeneTest function in Monocle in R (version 2.6.4) and a cut-off of 
adjusted p-value < 0.001 applied. This was applied on the entire pseudotime range and also on the pseudotime intervals specific to each 
cell type in order to avoid limitation to the genes characterised by monotonic changes across the inferred trajectory. Expression of 
pseudotime variable genes were min-max normalized prior to visualization and annotated based on each gene’s involvement in relevant 
cell-specific functional modules or hallmark functional pathways from MSigDB v6.2, a curated molecular signature database66. Peak 
expression for each gene over pseudotime was calculated and grouped into ‘Early’, ‘Mid’ or ‘Late’ categories. For visualization purposes, 
the resulting gene lists were minimized by ordering them from those present in the most selected functional pathways to least, as well as 
ensuring coverage across pseudotime. These genes were manually compared against current literature to determine if they have known 
functional or cell type associations. The top 20-25 genes in each list were displayed using the ggplot2 package. Transcription factors 
were marked within the dataset based on AnimalTFDB transcription factor prediction database. The full pseudotime gene list is available 
in the interactive files accompanying diffusion maps. 


Visualization by animated force-directed graph representation 

The FDG animation was created using an in-house modified version of the ForceAtlas2 class in fa2 Python package by saving all the 
intermediate states (published version only outputs the final state and discards all intermediates). The FDG coordinates at each iteration 
were plotted and the resulting graphs were assembled in a mp4 video format using VideoWriter in cv2 (version 3.3.1) Python package. 
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Differential gene extraction and validation 

Differential gene validation was done using a random forest classifier (RandomForestClassifier class in ensemble module of sklearn 
Python package v0.19.1, with 500 estimators, min_sample_split of 5, class weights set to the “balanced” policy and all other parameters 
set to default). The Random Forest algorithm was chosen as it resembled the FACS gating hierarchy. 70% of the data was used for 
training and 30% for test. Parameter tuning was performed on training data using grid search. To determine whether tissue-related 
transcriptome variations were present in equivalent immune populations between liver, skin and kidney, each equivalent population was 
taken in turn and grouped according to its tissue of origin. Seurat FindMarkers function was then applied in a pair-wise manner between 
each tissue subset to produce a cell type-specific list of genes marking each tissue subset. These were investigated in turn for biological 
relevance, with representative genes displayed using VInPlot function of Seurat. 


DEGs from B-cell pseudotime were studied for significant expression change across stage and differentiation state using a one-way 
ANOVA with Tukey’s multiple comparison test. DEGs displaying significant variance in In-normalised expression were further studied for 
correlation to DEGs identified within all other cell-types across stage. B-cell pseudotime DEGs with significantly correlated trends of 
expression to DEGs within other cell-types across stage (p-value <0.05, Two-tailed Pearson’s R at 95% Cl) were plotted in Prism (v8.1.2, 
GraphPad Software). All graphs presented in the manuscript were plotted using ggplot2 R package, Seurat implementation of ggplot2, 
matplotlib Python package, Prism (v.8.1.2, GraphPad Software) or FlowJo (v10.4.1). Spot plots are shown throughout the manuscript, 
displaying scaled expression of In-normalized counts. 


Primary immunodeficiency (PID) gene list curation 

Disease and genetic deficiency information was extracted from Picard et al. and manually annotated to include HGNC symbol names for 
each disease-associated genetic defect for subsequent correlation with the liver dataset. Diseases implicated in PID were divided 
according to the International Union of Immunological Societies (IUIS) major categories and screened across the liver scRNA-seq dataset. 
315 unique genes were identified in the dataset from the 354 inborn errors of immunity highlighted in the article. For each disease 
category a dot plot was generated using Seurat DotPlot function and ordered by highest expression across each gene and across each cell 
type, highlighting those cell types in each disease category which express the highest number of genes associated with a genetic defect. 


CellPhoneDB analysis 
CellPhoneDB v2.0 (www.cellphonedb.org) was used for the receptor-ligand analysis in Figure 3d. Significant (p < 0.05) receptor-ligand 
interactions between VCAM1+ Erythroblastic Island macrophages and the two erythroid (early and mid) populations were displayed. 


Whole genome sequencing and fetal cell identification 

To identify maternal cells present in our data we combined the information from fetal whole genome DNA sequencing with the single cell 
RNA-seq data. For each sample we measured the allele frequency in the fetal DNA of SNPs from the 1000 genomes project falling within 
exons with a population allele frequency in excess of 1%. We then consider only those SNPs which are homozygous in the fetal DNA for 
follow up in the scRNA-seq data. A SNP was considered to be homozygous if its allele frequency in the fetal DNA was less than 0.2 or 
greater than 0.8 and had an FDR adjusted p-value of less than 0.01 under a binomial test for the null hypothesis that the allele frequency 
in the DNA was in the range [0.3,0.7]. 


The allele frequency of each of these SNPs with population allele frequency > 1% that are known to be homozygous in the fetal DNA was 
then measured in each cell in the scRNA-seq data. Any deviations from homozygosity in the RNA-seq data must be a consequence of 
either sequencing errors, RNA editing, or the genotype of the cell differing from the fetal DNA. For each cell, we calculated the total 
fraction of reads at the SNPs (selected as described above) that differ from the fetal genotype. We then assume that the genome-wide 
rate of deviations due to sequencing errors and RNA editing is less than or equal to 2%. For maternal cells, the expected genome wide 
rate of deviation at these SNPs is equal to half the mean of the population allele frequency at the interrogated SNPs. Finally, for each cell 
we calculated the posterior probability of the cell being fetal or maternal assuming a binomial distribution with rate 2% for a fetal cell 
and half the mean of the population allele frequency for the maternal cell and assign a cell as: maternal/fetal if either posterior 
probability exceeds 99%, ambiguous otherwise. We validated this method using samples for which both the fetal and maternal DNA 
were available. 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 
All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 


- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- A description of any restrictions on data availability 


Raw sequencing data, expression count data with cell classifications are deposited at ArrayExpress: experiments: E-MTAB-7407. 


Field-specific reporting 


Please select the one below that is the best fit for your research. If you are not sure, read the appropriate sections before making your selection. 


Life sciences Behavioural & social sciences Ecological, evolutionary & environmental sciences 


For a reference copy of the document with all sections, see nature.com/documents/nr-reporting-summary-flat. pdf 
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Life sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Sample size Determined based on prior literature and Human Cell Atlas recommendations as per Human Cell Atlas white paper (www.humancellatlas.org/ 
news/13) 


Data exclusions Any exclusions are stated in the quality control checks for single cell RNA-seq data in Methods. 
Replication Similar results were obtained using orthogonal methodological approaches including experiments performed across two laboratories. 
Randomization Samples were randomly allocated to this study through HDBR 


Blinding N/A 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 

n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
Antibodies ChIP-seq 
Eukaryotic cell lines Flow cytometry 
Palaeontology MRI-based neuroimaging 


Animals and other organisms 


Human research participants 


Clinical data 


Antibodies 


Antibodies used | antibody details (clone and manufacturer) are included in Supplementary methods (Tables 8-14) and also listed below: 
ntibody Clone Manufacturer 

D45 PerCP-Cy5.5 2D1 BD Bioscience 
LA-DR APC L243 BD Bioscience 

D34 PE 8G12 BD Bioscience 

D45 APC-H7 2D1 BD Bioscience 
LA-DR BV785 L243 Biolegend 

D14 APC-Cy7 MP9 BD Bioscience 
D34 APC 581 BD Bioscience 

D45 BUV395 HI30 BD Bioscience 
D56 PE NCAM16.2 BD Bioscience 
D106 FITC 51-10C9 BD Bioscience 
YPA BV605 GA-R2 BD Bioscience 
D14 PE CF594 MoP9 BD Bioscience 
D34 APC-Cy7 581 Biolegend 

D41 AF700 HIP8 Biolegend 


D94 APC REA113 Miltenyi 


D117 PE-Cy7 104D2 


Biolegend 


D161 PerCP-Cy5.5 H 
Dic AF700 L161 Bio 
D45RA BV510 HI100 


D38 PerCP-Cy5.5 HB 
D117 PE-Cy7 104D2 


LEC9A PE 8F9 Bioleg' 


D38 PerCP-Cy5.5 HB 
D49f PE-Cy7 GoH3 e 


A 
A 
C 
H 
C 
C 
H 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
G 
C 
C 
C 
CD56 PE NCAM16.2 BD Bioscience 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 


P-3G10 Biolegend 
egend 
Biolegend 


D20 FITC L27 BD Bioscience 


7 Biolegend 
Biolegend 


D123 BUV395 7G3 BD Bioscience 


end 


D3 FITC SK7 BD Bioscience 

D11c BV421 B-Ly6 BD Bioscience 
D14 PE Dazzle HCD14 Biolegend 
D16 FITC NKP15 BD Bioscience 
D19 FITC 4G7 BD Bioscience 


-7 Biolegend 
Bioscience 
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Validation 


Eukaryotic cell lines 


CD56 FITC NCAM16.2 BD Bioscience 

CD90 APC 5E10 Biolegend 

CD11b APC ICRF44 Biolegend 

CD14 APC-Cy7 HCD14 Biolegend 

CD15 BUV395 HI98 BD Bioscience 

CD45 V500 HI30 BD Bioscience 

CD56 PE NCAM16.2 BD Bioscience 

Lineage FITC UCHT1, HCD14, HIB19, 2H7,HCD56 Biolegend 
CD11c FITC 3.9 Biolegend 
CD38 PE-Cy7 HIT2 Biolegend 
CD45RA AF700 HI100 Biolegend 
CD34 APC-Cy7 581 Biolegend 
GC 
C 
C 
Z 


D10 BV421 Hl10a BD Bioscience 
D71 BV650 CY1G4 Biolegend 
D45 BV786 2D1 Biolegend 
ombie Aqua - Biolegend 

CD45 PE-Cy5 HI30 Biolegend 
CD41 FITC HIP8 Biolegend 

CD11b APC-Cy7 ICRF44 Biolegend 
CD14 PE-Cy7 M5E2 Biolegend 
CD15 BV421 MC-480 Biolegend 
GYPA PE GA-R2 BD Bioscience 
CD56 APC HCD56 Biolegend 
CD45 PE-Cy5 HI30 Biolegend 
CD19 FITC HIB19 Biolegend 
C H 
GC 
C 
Cc 
C 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 


D19 AF700 HIB19 Biolegend 

D11b APC-Cy7 ICRF44 Biolegend 
D15 BV421 MC-480 Biolegend 
D11c FITC 3.9 Biolegend 

D45RA PE HI100 Biolegend 

D38 PE-Cy7 HIT2 Biolegend 

D90 APC 5E10 BD Bioscience 

D34 APC-Cy7 581 Biolegend 

Ki67 FITC B56 BD Bioscience 

CD68 KP1 Mouse Biolegend 

GYPA R10 Mouse R&D Systems 
CD49d polyclonal Rabbit LSBio 
VCAM1 1.43C Mouse ThermoFisher 
CD1c 2A7C11 170 Er Novus Bio 
CD20 L26 141 Pr eBioscience 
CD34 Qbend/10 172 Yb Biorad 
Cc 

Cc 

Cc 

Cc 


D68 KP1 153 Eu Biolegend 

D79A JCB117 + HM47/A9 161 Dy Abcam 
19 polyclonal 159 Tb Abcam 
SP1/Heppar OCH1E5 167 Er Abcam 
GYPA R10 142 Nd R&D Systems 

CD34 EP373Y Rabbit Abcam 

GYPA EPR8200 Rabbit Abcam 


Imaging antibodies were validated against appropriate positive and negative tissue controls. Flow antibodies were validated by 
the manufacturer. Our flow cytometry and imaging mass cytometry data adhere to the information standards for MIFlowCyt for 
Flow/Mass cytometry (https://onlinelibrary.wiley.com/doi/pdf/10.1002/cyto.a.20623). 


Policy information about cell lines 


Cell line source(s) 
Authentication 


Mycoplasma contamination 


Commonly misidentified lines 
(See ICLAC register) 


MS5 - DSMZ, Germany 
None of the cell lines used were authenticated 


Cell lines were not tested for mycoplasma contamination 
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Human research participants 


Policy information about studies involving human research participants 


Population characteristics 


Recruitment 


Ethics oversight 


All embryo and fetal tissues were between 4 and 17 post conception weeks. For the liver samples we collected six male and nine 
female. All tissues were normal as determined by chromosomal assessment by QPCR to exclude the most commonly seen 
chromosomal abnormalities. 


Human fetal tissues were obtained from the MRC/Wellcome Trust-funded Human Developmental Biology Resource (HDBR; 
http://www.hdbr.org) with appropriate written consent and approval from the Newcastle and North Tyneside NHS Health 
Authority Joint Ethics Committee (08/HO906/21+5). HDBR is regulated by the UK Human Tissue Authority (HTA;www.hta.gov.uk) 
and operates in accordance with the relevant HTA Codes of Practice. Embryos and fetal specimens used for light sheet 
fluorescence microscopy were obtained with written informed consent from the parents (Gynecology Hospital Jeanne de 
Flandres, Lille, France) with approval of the local ethic committee (protocol NPFS16-002). Tissues were made available in 
accordance with the French bylaw (Good practice concerning the conservation, transformation and transportation of human 
tissue to be used therapeutically, published on December 29, 1998). Permission to utilize human tissues was obtained from the 
French agency for biomedical research (Agence de la Biome'decine #2016-841, Saint-Denis La Plaine, France). 


Newcastle and North Tyneside NHS Health Authority Joint Ethics Committee 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 


Flow Cytometry 


Plots 


Confirm that: 


Methodology 


Sample preparation 


Instrument 
Software 


Cell population abundance 


Gating strategy 


The axis labels state the marker and fluorochrome used (e.g. CD4-FITC). 
The axis scales are clearly visible. Include numbers along axes only for bottom left plot of group (a 'group' is an analysis of identical markers). 
All plots are contour plots with outliers or pseudocolor plots. 


A numerical value for number of cells or percentage (with statistics) is provided. 


All tissues were processed immediately after isolation using the same protocol. Tissue was transferred to a sterile 10mm2 tissue 
culture dish and cut into <1mm3 segments before being transferred to a 50mL conical tube. Tissue was digested with 1.6mg/mL 
collagenase type IV (Worthington) in RPMI (Sigma- Aldrich) supplemented with 10%(v/v) heat-inactivated fetal bovine serum 
(Gibco), 100U/mL penicillin (Sigma-Aldrich), 0.1mg/mL streptomycin (Sigma-Aldrich), and 2mM L-Glutamine (Sigma-Aldrich) for 
30 minutes at 37°C with intermittent shaking. Digested tissue was passed through a 100um filter, and cells collected by 
centrifugation (500g for 5 minutes at 4°C). Cells were treated with 1X RBC lysis buffer (eBioscience) for 5 minutes at room 
temperature and washed once with flow buffer (PBS containing 5%(v/v) FBS and 2mM EDTA) prior to counting. Antibody panels 
were designed to allow enrichment of cell fractions for sequencing and cell types validation. An antibody cocktail was prepared 
fresh by adding 3uL of each antibody in 50uL Brilliant Stain Buffer (BD) per tissue. Cells (<10x106) were resuspended in 50-100uL 
flow buffer and an equal volume of antibody mix was added to cells from each tissue. Cells were stained for 30 minutes on ice, 
washed with flow buffer and resuspended at 10x106cells/mL. DAP! (Sigma-Aldrich) was added to a final concentration of 3M 
immediately prior to sorting. 


Flow sorting was performed on a BD FACSAriaTM Fusion instrument 
FlowJoV10.4.1 


Abundance of CD45 positive and negative fractions for droplet single sequencing were determined by cell counting post sort. 
Purity was checked indirectly by mini bulk RNAseq validation and cytospins for morphology. Additional purity checks for 
functional experiment (HSC differentiation culture) also included FACS index data and single cell RNA sequencing of sorted cells. 


As shown in Extended Data Figure 8, for all flow experiments, cells were gates based on FSC/SSC, live (DAPI negative set based 
on unstained cells from the sample sample) and single cells (FSC-H/FSC-A). For single cell sequencing, the 'positive' gate was set 
between the middle of positive and negative staining to the edge of plot, and 'negative' was set to everything else to ensure that 
all cells were accounted for. For validation experiments (mini bulk RNAseq, cytospins and culture sorts), gates were set over the 
bulk of the positive staining excluding the edges of staining. Our flow cytometry data adhere to the information standards for 
Flow cytometry (https://onlinelibrary.wiley.com/doi/pdf/10.1002/cyto.a.20623). 


Tick this box to confirm that a figure exemplifying the gating strategy is provided in the Supplementary Information. 
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Habenular TCF7L2 links nicotine 


addiction to diabetes 


Alexander Duncan!°, Mary P. Heyer!’, Masago Ishikawa!®, Stephanie P. B. Caligiuri!?, Xin-an Liu’®, Zuxin Chen)’, 

Maria Vittoria Micioni Di Bonaventura, Karim S. Elayouby!, Jessica L. Ables!, William M. Howel, Purva Bali', 

Clementine Fillinger!, Maya Williams!, Richard M. O’Connor', Zichen Wang?, Qun Lu‘, Theodore M. Kamenecka‘, Avi Ma’ayan?, 
Heidi C. O’Neill°, Ines Ibanez-Tallon®, Aron M. Geurts’ & Paul J. Kenny 


Diabetes is far more prevalent in smokers than non-smokers, but the underlying mechanisms of vulnerability are 
unknown. Here we show that the diabetes-associated gene Tcf712 is densely expressed in the medial habenula (mHb) 
region of the rodent brain, where it regulates the function of nicotinic acetylcholine receptors. Inhibition of TCF7L2 
signalling in the mHb increases nicotine intake in mice and rats. Nicotine increases levels of blood glucose by TCF7L2- 
dependent stimulation of the mHb. Virus-tracing experiments identify a polysynaptic connection from the mHb to the 
pancreas, and wild-type rats with a history of nicotine consumption show increased circulating levels of glucagon and 
insulin, and diabetes-like dysregulation of blood glucose homeostasis. By contrast, mutant Tcf712 rats are resistant to 
these actions of nicotine. Our findings suggest that TCF7L2 regulates the stimulatory actions of nicotine on a habenula- 
pancreas axis that links the addictive properties of nicotine to its diabetes-promoting actions. 


Nicotine is the major reinforcing component of tobacco responsible 
for addiction in cigarette smokers’. The stimulatory action of nicotine 
on dopamine neurons in the ventral tegmental area is considered nec- 
essary and sufficient for the rewarding effects of the drug that moti- 
vate smoking behaviour’. Nicotine also activates cholinergic neurons 
in the mHb that project to the interpeduncular nucleus (IPn), which 
elicits noxious responses to nicotine’. The mechanisms that regulate 
the stimulatory actions of nicotine on mHb neurons remain poorly 
understood’. This is important because sensitivity to the noxious 
effects of nicotine has a crucial role in determining the likelihood of 
progressing from initial to habitual tobacco use and, once the habit is 
established, the amounts of tobacco that are consumed’. Nicotine was 
recently shown’ to activate neurons in the hindbrain that synthesize 
GLP-1. These hindbrain neurons project to the IPn, where locally 
released GLP-1 enhances mHb-derived excitatory transmission®. This 
action abolishes nicotine reward and promotes nicotine avoidance 
behaviours’. TCF7L2 is considered a core component of the GLP-1 
signalling cascade in pancreatic ( cells and other tissues®, but the 
function of TCF7L2 in the brain is unclear. TCF7L2 is expressed in 
all major tissues involved in glycaemic control, including the pan- 
creas and liver’, and allelic variation in TCF7L2 is among the most 
strongly associated and best-replicated genetic risk factors for type 
2 diabetes®*?. Notably, nicotine contained in cigarettes can stimulate 
increases in blood glucose levels’®"', and habitual tobacco smoking 
markedly increases the risk of type 2 diabetes!*!>. How nicotine 
increases blood glucose or the relevance of this action to either the 
persistence of the smoking habit or the pathophysiology of diabetes 
in smokers is unknown. Here, we investigated the role of TCF7L2 in 
regulating the motivational properties of nicotine and explored the 
link between habenular TCF7L2 activity and the diabetes-promoting 
actions of nicotine. 


Habenular TCF7L2 regulates nicotine intake 

Cholinergic neurons in the mHb co-release glutamate, are the major 
source of excitatory transmission in the IPn, and have a key role in con- 
trolling nicotine intake*". Using translating ribosome affinity purifica- 
tion (TRAP) data collected from the mHb of Chat?!” mice, in which 
enhanced green fluorescent protein (eGFP)-tagged L10a ribosomal 
subunit is expressed in cholinergic neurons!®, we found that Tcf712 tran- 
scripts were highly enriched in mHb cholinergic neurons (Fig. la, b), 
and were 4-6-fold higher in the mHb than in the striatum, frontal 
cortex or hippocampus'®!” (Fig. 1c). TCF7L2 protein was also densely 
expressed in the mHb compared with surrounding brain regions in 
ChAT-tdTom mice (Fig. 1d), in which the fluorescent reporter tdTo- 
mato is expressed in mHb cholinergic neurons. TCF7L2 immunoflu- 
orescence colocalized with tdTomato-positive and tdTomato-negative 
cells in the mHb (Fig. 1d), which suggests that TCF7L2 is expressed by 
both cholinergic and non-cholinergic cells. Robust activity of 8-galacto- 
sidase was detected in the mHb of BAT-GAL mice, in which expression 
of 8-galactosidase is controlled by TCF7L2 (Fig. le). Hence, TCF7L2 
is robustly expressed and functionally active in habenular cholinergic 
neurons that regulate nicotine intake*!*. 

Next, we investigated the role of TCF7L2 in regulating the moti- 
vational properties of nicotine. Mice with a null mutation in Tcf712 
(Tef7l2~’-) die during the early postnatal period!*!”. Therefore, we 
generated a line of Tcf712 mutant rats using zinc-finger nucleases 
(SS-Tef712°"!™"!, RGD ID: 5509993)”. Specifically, we deleted the 
B-catenin binding domain of the rat Tcf712 gene (Extended Data Fig. 1, 
Methods), a site crucial for stimulating its transcriptional activity”! 
(Fig. 1f). Mutant Tcf7/2 rats survived to adulthood, showed no obvious 
deleterious health effects, and did not have broad structural or func- 
tional abnormalities in the mHb-IPn circuit (Extended Data Fig. 1). 
Mutant Tcf712 rats responded far more vigorously than wild-type 
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Fig. 1 | TCF7L2 is enriched in the medial habenula and regulates 
nicotine intake. a, Bacterial artificial chromosome-based TRAP 
(bacTRAP) from Chat?™!*” mice showed that TCF7L2 is highly expressed 
in habenular cholinergic cells of mice compared with total habenular input 
(pooled samples from n = 9 Chat?!® mice for immunoprecipitation 
and n = 5 Chat?™!®7 mice for input). b, Example of RNA-seq reads from 
habenula of Chat?!” TRAP mice aligned to the Tcf712 gene; observation 
replicated in subsequent TRAP experiments. c, RNA-seq showed that 
TCE7L2 reads are higher in the mHb (from n = 9 mice) than in the 
cortex (ctx; n = 3 mice), hippocampus (hipp; n = 3 mice) or striatum 
(str; n = 3 mice) of mice (F3,14 = 23.6, P < 0.001; one-way analysis of 
variance (ANOVA); ***P < 0.001 compared with each of the other brain 
regions, Bonferroni’s multiple comparisons test). d, Immunofluorescence 
detection of TCF7L2 (green) in the mHb of ChAT-tdTom (red) reporter 
mice. e, 8-Gal activity in the mHb of BAT-GAL reporter mice (seen 
independently in n = 3 mice). f, Strategy for deleting the B-catenin- 
binding domain of the Tcf7/2 gene using zinc-finger nucleases in rats. 

g, Responding for nicotine was increased in mutant (Tcf712”™) rats 

(n = 30) compared with wild-type (Tcf712™) rats (n = 22) (Fi, 236 = 32.75, 
***P < 0.0001, main effect of ‘genotype’ in two-way ANOVA). h, Total 
nicotine intake was increased in mutant rats compared with wild-type 
Tcf712 rats (F), 193 = 6.72; *P = 0.0102, main effect of ‘genotype’ in two- 
way ANOVA). i, Responding for food rewards was similar in mutant 

and wild-type Tcf7/2 rats (P = 0.61, unpaired two-tailed t-test). Data are 
mean + s.e.m. 


Tef712 rats to intravenous nicotine infusions (0.03-0.18 mg kg“! per 
infusion) (Fig. 1g). Wild-type Tcf712 rats titrated their responses to 
earn a maximum of approximately 0.6 mg kg~' during the 1 h ses- 
sions (Fig. 1h), whereas mutant Tcf7/2 rats showed far less restraint 
over their nicotine intake (Fig. 1h), which progressively increased 
across sessions (Extended Data Fig. 1). Mutant and wild-type Tcf712 
rats responded at similar rates for food reinforcers (45-mg pellets) 
(Fig. 1i), and behaved similarly in an open-field arena after acute nic- 
otine injection (0.4 mg kg~') (Extended Data Fig. 1). These findings 
suggest that TCF7L2 deficiency increases nicotine intake and this effect 
is not secondary to alterations in behavioural or motor performance. 
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Next, we used the CRISPR-Cas9 system to investigate the role of 
TCF7L2 in the mHb in regulating nicotine intake. We delivered an 
adeno-associated virus (AAV) to express a short guide RNA (sgRNA) 
that cleaves mouse Tcf712 DNA (AAV-sgRNA-Tcf712) (Extended Data 
Fig. 2) or a control virus (AAV-sgRNA-eGFP), along with an AAV 
to express Cre recombinase (AAV2-hSYN1-iCre), into the mHb of 
Rosa26'S!-spCas?-eGEP mice, which express Cas9 in a Cre-dependent 
manner (Fig. 2c, d, Extended Data Fig. 2). Rosa26"stspCas9-eGFP mice 
treated with AAV-sgRNA-Tcf712 self-administered far greater quan- 
tities of nicotine than those treated with AAV-sgRNA-eGFP control 
(Fig. 2e, f, Extended Data Fig. 2), whereas their responses for food 
rewards (25-mg pellets) were similar (Fig. 2g). Short interfering RNA 
(siRNA)-mediated knockdown of Tcf7/2 transcripts in the mHb also 
increased nicotine intake in rats (Fig. 2h-j). In addition to being a core 
component of the GLP-1 signalling cascade, TCF712 is also activated 
by Wnt glycoproteins” and insulin”?. Infusion of the GLP-1 receptor 
agonist exendin-4 (EX-4; 12.5-100 ng) into the mHb reduced nicotine 
intake (Extended Data Fig. 2). By contrast, mHb infusion of DKK1 
(100 ng), a secreted endogenous inhibitor of Wnt signalling, XAV939 
(12.5 ng), a small molecule inhibitor of Wnt signalling”, or insulin 
(30 nM) did not alter nicotine intake (Extended Data Fig. 2). These 
data establish a key role for habenular TCF7L2 in controlling nicotine 
intake and suggest that GLP-1 is likely to regulate habenular TCF7L2 
activity. 


TCF7L2 regulates nAChRs in habenular neurons 

Next, we investigated the mechanisms by which TCF7L2 acts in the 
mHb to control nicotine intake. Nicotine increased the frequency, 
but not the amplitude, of spontaneous excitatory post-synaptic cur- 
rents (SsEPSCs) in IPn neurons when applied to the mHb in slices 
from wild-type Tcf712 rats*> (Fig. 2m-o). This effect was almost com- 
pletely absent in mutant Tcf7/2 rats (Fig. 2m, n), which suggests that 
TCF7L2 regulates the ability of nicotine to activate the mHb-IPn 
circuit. Nicotine had no effects on the transcriptional activity of 
TCEF7L2, or the activation status of its transactivator 6-catenin, in 
rat PC12 cells (Extended Data Fig. 3). Similarly, nicotine (0.125-1.0 
mg kg’) did not alter TCF7L2 activity in the mHb of BAT-GAL 
mice, and self-administration of nicotine (0.18 mg kg~! per infusion) 
also did not alter habenular TCF7L2 levels in rats (Extended Data 
Fig. 3, Supplementary Fig. 1). Hence, nicotine is unlikely to stimulate 
excitatory transmission in the IPn by a mechanism that involves 
TCF7L2 activation. Increases in intracellular calcium concentration 
({Ca?*];) evoked by nicotine in human HEK293T cells that stably 
express 0.48205 nicotinic acetylcholine receptors (nAChRs), which 
are considered one of the major subtypes of nAChRs in the mHb- 
IPn circuit”®, were attenuated by siRNA-mediated knockdown of 
TCF7L2 (Extended Data Fig. 3). Furthermore, acetylcholine-evoked 
increases in radiolabelled rubidium (®°Rb*) efflux, considered a 
measure of presynaptic nAChR function’, were attenuated in syn- 
aptosomes from the IPn of mutant compared with wild-type Tcf712 
rats (Extended Data Fig. 3). This suggests that TCF7L2 regulates 
the function of habenular nAChRs. To investigate this possibility 
directly, we pharmacologically isolated nAChR currents in mHb 
neurons from wild-type and mutant Tcf712 rats. The magnitude of 
nAChR currents evoked by low frequency pressure-application of 
nicotine (30 1M; pulsed at 0.1 Hz) (Fig. 3a), was similar in mHb 
neurons from wild-type and mutant Tcf7/2 rats (Fig. 3b, c, Extended 
Data Fig. 3). Habenular nAChRs desensitized with the same tempo- 
ral dynamics in wild-type and mutant Tcf7/2 rats when the frequency 
of nicotine pulses was increased (0.1-1.0 Hz) (Fig. 3b, Extended Data 
Fig. 3). Notably, nAChR currents rapidly recovered in mHb neurons 
from wild-type Tcf712 rats when the frequency of nicotine applica- 
tion was decreased (1.0-0.1 Hz), whereas nAChR currents did not 
recover in mutant Tcf712 rats (Fig. 3b, c). These findings reveal a cru- 
cial role for TCF7L2 in regulating the function of habenular nAChRs 
by regulating their capacity to recover from nicotine-induced 
desensitization. 
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Fig. 2 | TCF7L2 regulates habenular sensitivity to nicotine. a, CRISPR- 
mediated cleavage of Tcf712 lowers Tcf712 mRNA in mouse neuroblastoma 
N2a cells (from three independent experiments) (***P < 0.001, unpaired 
two-tailed t-test). b, Tcf712 cleavage decreases TCF7L2 transcriptional 
activity (from three independent experiments) (*P = 0.014, unpaired 
two-tailed t-test). c, Graphical representation showing delivery of Cre- 
expressing and sgRNA-expressing viruses to the mHb. Fr, fasciculus 
retroflexus. d, DAPI-counterstained brain slice from a RosalS!-sP©4s9-eGFP 
mouse showing GFP- and tdTomato-labelled cells in the mHb. 
Representative result from n = 3 mice. e, Responding for nicotine was 
increased in Rosa/S!-Pas?-eGFP mice treated with AAV-sgRNA-Tcf712 

(n = 8) compared with those treated with AAV-sgRNA-eGFP (n = 7) 
(Fi, 39 = 34.2; ***P < 0.0001, main effect in two-way ANOVA). f, Total 
nicotine intake was increased in Rosa!S/sP©%s9-GFP mice treated with AAV- 
sgRNA-Tcf712 compared with those treated with AAV-sgRNA-eGFP (Fi, 
13 = 16.98; ***P < 0.005, main effect in two-way ANOVA). g, Responding 
for food rewards was similar in Rosa’S!-s?C%?-°GFP mice treated with AAV- 
sgRNA-Tcf712 (n = 8) and mice treated with AAV-sgRNA-eGFP (n = 7). 
h, Graphical representation of rat brain showing cannula above the mHb 
(top) and coronal brain slice showing accurate targeting of dye into mHb. 
i, Confirmation of siRNA-mediated TCF7L2 knockdown using 

qPCR (n = 5 biologically independent control rats; n = 6 biologically 
independent siRNA rats) (***P = 0.0007, unpaired two-tailed t-test). 

j, TCF7L2 knockdown in the mHb increased nicotine intake (0.03 mg kg’ 
per infusion; n = 8 biologically independent rats) (Fp, 25 = 5.03; 

*P = 0.0142; interaction effect in two-way ANOVA). k, siRNA- 

mediated knockdown of TCF7L2 in the mHb increased nicotine intake 
(0.12 mg kg“! per infusion; n = 7 biologically independent rats) 

(Fo, 22 = 7.52; *P = 0.0007; interaction effect in two-way ANOVA). 

1, Graphical representation of angled brain slice containing the mHb, 
fasciculus retroflexus and IPn (top) and representative brain slice showing 
position of pipettes for nicotine delivery and recording (bottom) m, 
Representative traces of sEPSCs recorded in IPn neurons from wild-type 
and mutant Tcf7/2 rats after delivery of nicotine to mHb neurons. 

n, Nicotine-induced increases in sEPSCs frequency were lower in the IPn 
of mutant rats than wild-type rats (F), 16 = 8.08; *P = 0.0118, interaction 
effect in two-way ANOVA). 0, Nicotine did not alter the amplitude of 
sEPSCs in IPn of wild-type or mutant Tcf7/2 rats. Data are mean + s.e.m. 
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Fig. 3 | TCF7L2 regulates habenular nAChR function. a, Representation 
of recording sites in the mHb (top) and protocol for nicotine delivery 
(bottom). Image adapted from the Allen Brain Reference Atlas. b, Relative 
nAChR-mediated currents in response to low-frequency (0.1 Hz; pre), 
high-frequency (1 Hz), then low-frequency (0.1 Hz; post) pulses of 
nicotine (30 1M) in mHb neurons from wild-type (10 cells from 4 rats) 
and mutant (11 cells from 4 rats) Tcf7/2 rats (F31,55g = 5.42; ***P < 0.001, 
interaction effect in two-way ANOVA). Dotted lines identify time points 
at which representative traces shown in c were collected. c, Representative 
nAChR current traces in mHb neurons from wild-type and mutant Tcf712 
rats evoked by nicotine before (Pre) and after (Post) high-frequency 
nicotine pulses to desensitize nAChRs. d, Heat map of RNA-seq 
expression data from the hippocampus, mHb and IPn of wild-type and 
mutant Tcf712 rats (n = 9 rats per genotype). Displayed are 600 most 
differentially expressed genes clustered according to brain region. Data 
are log-transformed and z-scored (shown in scale). e, Venn diagram of 
differentially downregulated genes in the hippocampus, mHb and IPn. 

f, KEGG analysis of differentially downregulated genes suggests that 
cAMP signalling is likely to be perturbed in the mHb of mutant Tcf7/2 rats 
(9 rats per genotype); P values determined by Fisher exact test. 

g, Representation of nAChR in the closed (inactive) conformation, 
nicotine-induced stabilization of the open (active) confirmation, and entry 
into a desensitized state from which cAMP facilitates recovery. h, cAMP 
content of mHb tissues from wild-type and mutant Tef712 rats treated with 
PBS or EX-4 (100 nM) (3 rats per replicate; 9 rats per genotype) 

(Fi, g = 13.08; **P = 0.0068, interaction effect in two-way ANOVA). 

i, Relative nAChR-mediated currents in response to low-, high- and then 
low-frequency pulses of nicotine in neurons from wild-type (6 cells, 4 
rats), mutant (6 cells, 3 rats), wild-type + 8-Br-cAMP (200 |1M) (6 cells, 

3 rats) and mutant + 8-Br-cAMP (6 cells, 4 rats) rats (F31, 640 = 2.42; 

*** P < 0.0001; interaction effect in three-way ANOVA). j, Area under 
the curve (AUC) analysis of nAChR recovery from desensitization from 
the time of maximal desensitization (240 s) to the end of the recording 
period (840 s) in mHb neurons from wild-type and mutant Tef712 rats; 
(F), 20 = 44.1; ***P < 0.0001; interaction effect two-way ANOVA). AUC 
analysis from 6 wild-type cells (from 3 rats) and 6 mutant cells (from 

3 rats). k, Rolipram decreased nicotine intake in Rosalsl-spCas9-eGFP mice 
that received intra-mHb injections of AAV-sgRNA-Tcf712 (Fj, 9 = 20.9; 
***P < 0.0001; interaction effect in two-way ANOVA; n = 5 AAV-sgRNA- 
Tcf712 mice, n = 6 AAV-sgRNA-eGFP mice). Data are mean + s.e.m. 


TCF7L2 regulates cAMP signalling in the habenula 
Because TCF7L2 is a transcription factor?’, we used RNA sequenc- 
ing (RNA-seq) analysis to identify differentially expressed genes in 
the mHb of mutant Tef7/2 rats that may explain its actions on nAChR 
function. For comparison, RNA from the IPn and hippocampus was 
also sequenced (Fig. 3d). This analysis identified approximately 195 
genes that were differentially downregulated in the mHb of mutant 
Tcf7l2 rats compared with wild-type Tcf712 rats, of which 141 were 
specifically downregulated in the mHb compared with the IPn or 
hippocampus (Fig. 3e). This pattern of differential expression was 
confirmed for representative genes by quantitative PCR (qPCR) anal- 
ysis (Extended Data Fig. 4). Notably, nAChR subunit transcript levels 
were similar in the mHb of mutant relative to wild-type Tcf7/2 rats 
(Extended Data Fig. 4), which suggests that TCF7L2 regulates the func- 
tion but not the expression of habenular nAChRs. siRNA-mediated 
knockdown of five of these differentially downregulated genes 
(PAFAH1B1, NDFIP1, ARHGAP5, HNRNPU and AKAP3) did not 
alter 048205 nAChR function in human HEK293T cells (Extended 
Data Fig. 4). However, Kyoto Encyclopedia of Genes and Genomes 
(KEGG) analysis of the differentially downregulated genes predicted 
that habenular cAMP signalling is likely to be perturbed in mutant 
Tef7l2 rats (P = 9.78 x 10~°) (Fig. 3f). Consistent with this prediction, 
a dominant-negative Tcf712 mutant reduced the activity of a cAMP 
luciferase reporter in rat PC12 cells (Extended Data Fig. 5). Similarly, 
dominant-negative Tcf712 reduced baseline and EX-4-evoked increases 
in cAMP luciferase reporter activity in INS-1 cells—an immortalized 
rat pancreatic B cell line that constitutively expresses GLP-1 receptors”® 
(Extended Data Fig. 5). EX-4 increased the activity of a lentivirus- 
expressed cAMP luciferase reporter in the mHb of wild-type but not 
mutant Tef7/2 rats (Extended Data Fig. 5). Furthermore, EX-4-evoked 
increases in cAMP levels in mHb tissues, measured by enzyme-linked 
immunosorbent assay (ELISA), were greatly attenuated in mHb tis- 
sue from mutant Tcf712 rats compared with wild-type Tcf7/2 rats 
(Fig. 3h). The cAMP analogue 8-bromo-cAMP (8-Br-cAMP) facili- 
tated the recovery of «43205 nAChRs stably expressed in HEK293T 
cells from nicotine-induced desensitization (Extended Data Fig. 5), 
consistent with cAMP-dependent kinases regulating this process”?*!. 
Moreover, 8-Br-cAMP also rescued the failure of nAChRs to recover 
from nicotine-induced desensitization in mHb neurons from mutant 
Tef712 rats (Fig. 3i, }). Finally, the phosphodiesterase inhibitor rolipram 
(1 mg kg~), which increases cAMP levels in the brains of mice”, res- 
cued the otherwise increased nicotine intake in Rosa26'S/sPO%s?-eGFP 
mice in which habenular Tcf712 was cleaved (Fig. 3k). Together, these 
findings identify a crucial role for TCF7L2 in regulating the function of 
habenular nAChRs, and hence nicotine intake, through a mechanism 
involving control of local cAMP signalling dynamics. 


Habenular TCF7L2 sets glycaemic responses to nicotine 

In addition to downregulated genes, we detected 161 differentially 
upregulated genes in the mHb of mutant relative to wild-type Tcf712 
rats, 85 of which were specifically upregulated in the mHb compared 
with the IPn or hippocampus (Extended Data Fig. 6). KEGG analysis of 
these upregulated genes suggested that five of the six top pathways pre- 
dicted to be perturbed are involved in energy homeostasis, particularly 
regulation of glucose metabolism and blood glucose levels (Extended 
Data Fig. 6). Considering that nicotine can increase blood glucose in 
smokers’®!', smoking is a major risk factor for type 2 diabetes’”’%, 
and TCF7L2 alleles are strongly associated with type 2 diabetes*’, we 
proposed that TCF7L2 signalling in the mHb may regulate the actions 
of nicotine on blood glucose. Nicotine (0.25-1.00 mg kg"') dose- 
dependently increased blood glucose levels in rats (Fig. 4a). By contrast, 
systemic injection of oxycodone (2.5 mg kg~') or cocaine (20 mg kg~') 
had no effect (Extended Data Fig. 6). Blood glucose was unaltered in 
rats by self-administration of the standard nicotine dose used in most 
experiments (0.03 mg kg~! per infusion) (Fig. 4b). However, a higher 
unit dose (0.12 mg kg~! per infusion), known to stimulate activity in 
the mHb-IPn circuit, increased blood glucose (Fig. 4c). Chemogenetic 
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Fig. 4 | Habenular TCF7L2 regulates hyperglycaemic response to nicotine. 
a, Nicotine increased fasting blood glucose levels in rats (Fo, 65 = 13; 
***P < 0.0001; interaction effect in two-way ANOVA; n = 8). b, Self- 
administration of the standard dose of nicotine (0.03 mg kg per infusion) 
did not alter blood glucose levels in rats (n = 15). ¢, Self-administration 
ofa higher nicotine dose (0.12 mg kg“! per infusion) increased blood 
glucose in rats (n = 6). **P = 0.0092, two-tailed paired t-test. d, Graphical 
representation of rat brain showing strategy to stimulate the mHb-IPn 
circuit chemogenetically. Retro-A AV-Cre was delivered into the IPn, and 
Cre-dependent FLEX-hM3Dq (n = 5) or FLEX-GFP (n = 5) was delivered 
into the mHb. e, Clozapine-N-oxide (CNO; 3 mg kg“) increased the activity 
of the mHb-IPn circuit of rats that express FLEX-hM3Dq but not in those 
that express FLEX-GFP, reflected by changes in the BOLD signal measured 
by functional magnetic resonance imaging. Experiment was performed 
on a single occasion. Coronal brain image adapted from the Allen Brain 
Reference Atlas. f, CNO injection increased fasting blood glucose levels in 
rats that express FLEX-hM3Dq (n = 5 rats) compared with those that express 
FLEX-GFP (n = 5 rats) (Fi, 3 = 85.2; ***P < 0.0001; interaction effect in 
two-way ANOVA). g, Intra-mHb infusion of EX-4 (100 ng) enhanced the 
hyperglycaemic response to self-administered nicotine in rats (n = 10) 
(Fi, 21 = 8.39; **P = 0.0086; interaction effect in two-way ANOVA). 
h, Knockdown of Gip1r transcripts in the mHb abolished the hyperglycaemic 
response to self-administered nicotine infusions in rats (n = 6 per virus); 
F,, 19 = 5.15; *P = 0.0466; interaction effect in two-way ANOVA. i, TCF7L2 
knockdown in the mHb abolished the hyperglycaemic response to self- 
administered nicotine in rats (n = 10) (Fj, 13 = 18.6; ***P < 0.001; interaction 
effect in two-way ANOVA). j, Atenolol abolished : hyperglycaemic 
response to self-administered nicotine in rats (n = 7) (Fi, 12 = 19.8; 
**P < 0,001; interaction effect in two-way ANOVA). Box plots in g-j show 
show minimum-maximum range. k, Graphical representation of strategy 
to trace polysynaptic inputs from the mHb-IPn circuit to the pancreas in 
ChAT-tdTom reporter mice. 1, Image of a pRV-GFP-labelled cholinergic cell 
in the ventral region of the mHb, and pRV-GFP-labelled IPn neuron in close 
apposition to cholinergic fibres (red) from the mHb (inserts show magnified 
images). Representative result from two independent experiments. 


stimulation of the mHb-IPn circuit similarly increased blood glucose 
in rats, mimicking the effects of nicotine (Fig. 4d—f, Extended Data 
Fig. 7). Chemogenetic stimulation of the IPn of Chrna5-cre transgenic 
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mice, which express Cre-recombinase from the nAChR gene Chrna5, 
also increased blood glucose levels (Extended Data Fig. 6). Infusion 
of EX-4 (100 ng) into the mHb had no effects on blood glucose in 
rats that self-administered saline (Fig. 4g) but enhanced the hyperg- 
lycaemic response to nicotine (0.12 mg kg™ per infusion) (Fig. 4g). 
Conversely, short hairpin RNA (shRNA)-mediated knockdown of 
GLP-1 receptors in the mHb reduced local TCF7L2 expression and 
abolished the stimulatory effects of nicotine on blood glucose (Fig. 4h, 
Extended Data Fig. 6). siRNA-mediated knockdown of TCF7L2 in the 
mHb also reduced the hyperglycaemic actions of nicotine (Fig. 4i). 
Similarly, the 8,-adrenergic receptor (8,;AR) antagonist atenolol 
(10 mg kg~'), and the 8,AR antagonist ICI118,551 (2 mg kg~!) blocked 
the hyperglycaemic response to nicotine injection (Extended Data 
Fig. 6). Atenolol, which does not cross the blood-brain barrier??*4, 
also blocked the hyperglycaemic response to nicotine self-adminis- 
tration (Fig. 4j) or chemogenetic stimulation of the mHb-IPn circuit 
(Extended Data Fig. 6). Mice treated with a hyperglycaemic dose of 
nicotine (0.5 mg kg~') had depleted glucagon levels in pancreatic islets 
(Extended Data Fig. 8). Finally, injection into the pancreas—but not the 
liver—of pseudorabies virus expressing green fluorescent protein (pRV- 
GFP), which travels in a retrograde fashion from sites of infection via 
synaptically connected neurons (Fig. 4k), resulted in GFP-expressing 
tdTomato-positive cholinergic cells in the mHb and GFP-positive cells 
in the IPn that were in close apposition to tdTomato-positive fibres 
from the mHb in these mice (Fig. 4i, Extended Data Fig. 8). Together, 
these findings suggest that nicotine increases blood glucose levels ina 
GLP-1- or TCF7L2-dependent manner, by a mechanism that involves 
habenular recruitment of sympathetic nervous system transmission 
and release of glucagon from the pancreas. 


Glucose regulates nAChR function in the habenula 

Next, we investigated the behavioural and physiological importance 
of the hyperglycaemic actions of nicotine. Neither oral nor intrave- 
nous infusion of glucose or glucagon had any effect on nicotine self- 
administration in rats (Extended Data Fig. 9). Similarly, a dose of atenolol 
that completely blocked the hyperglycaemic actions of nicotine did not 
alter nicotine intake in rats (Extended Data Fig. 9). This suggests that 
obtaining the stimulatory effects of nicotine on blood glucose is unlikely 
to contribute to the motivational properties of the drug. Notably, we iden- 
tified 1,160 transcripts for which translation was altered in mHb cho- 
linergic neurons of Chat?!” TRAP mice after 6 weeks of daily sucrose 
consumption (Extended Data Fig. 9). This suggests that increased 
circulating glucose levels can modulate mHb function. Increasing the 
glucose concentration in the extracellular solution (12.5-30.0 mM) had 
no effects on the spike frequency of mHb neurons but decreased the 
magnitude of nicotine-evoked habenular nAChR currents (Extended 
Data Fig. 9). This suggests that nicotine-induced increases in blood glu- 
cose may ‘feedback’ onto mHb neurons to inhibit local nAChR function 
and promote the development of habitual tobacco smoking. Glucose reg- 
ulation of habenular nAChR function could also explain the high rates 
of tobacco use in individuals with type 2 diabetes and their greater dif- 
ficulty quitting the habit than non-diabetic subjects*. Finally, we inves- 
tigated the effects of repeated exposure to the hyperglycaemic actions 
of nicotine on blood glucose homeostasis. Fasting blood glucose levels 
were reduced in the rats with a history of nicotine self-administration 
(0.12 mg kg™! per infusion; 21 daily sessions) compared with rats that 
self-administered saline when measured 24 h after their final session 
(Extended Data Fig. 9). This hypoglycaemic state during early nico- 
tine withdrawal probably contributes to the well-known carbohydrate 
craving experienced by tobacco smokers during the initial stages of an 
attempt to quit smoking**. By contrast, the nicotine-experienced rats 
showed increased fasting blood glucose levels and deficits in glucose 
clearance compared with saline-experienced rats when measured three 
and six weeks after their final session (Fig. 5a—c, Extended Data Fig. 9). 
Circulating levels of glucagon and insulin were also increased in the 
nicotine-experienced rats (Fig. 5d, e). Similarly, pancreatic glucagon 
and insulin content were increased in mice after more than one month 
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Fig. 5 | TCF7L2 regulates the diabetes-promoting actions of nicotine. 

a, Blood glucose levels were assessed over 8 h of food restriction in rats 
with a history of self-administering saline (n = 8) or nicotine (n = 7) 

(Fo, 26 =71.15 P< 0.0001, main effect of ‘time’; Fi, 13> 8.6; epi 0.05, 
main effect of ‘nicotine’ in two-way ANOVA). b, Glucose clearance was 
impaired in nicotine-treated (m = 6) compared with saline-treated (n = 8) 
rats in an oral glucose tolerance test. Data are presented as change in 
blood glucose from time = 0 (Fj, 12 = 6.2; *P = 0.0284, main effect in two- 
way ANOVA. c, AUC analysis of the time-course of glucose clearance in 
nicotine-treated (nm = 6) and saline-treated (n = 8) rats in an oral glucose 
tolerance test (***P = 0.0007, unpaired two-tailed t-test). d, Circulating 
glucagon levels were increased in nicotine-treated rats (n = 6) compared 
with saline-treated rats (n = 5). Data from biologically independent 
animals (**P = 0.0042, unpaired two-tailed t-test). e, Circulating insulin 
levels were increased in nicotine-treated rats (n = 6) compared with 
saline-treated rats (n = 6). Data from biologically independent animals 
(***P < 0.001, unpaired two-tailed t-test). f, Immunostaining for 
glucagon (left), insulin (middle) and their overlap (right) in mice treated 
chronically with saline (top; n = 3) or nicotine (0.5 mg kg"; bottom; 

n = 3). Experiment was performed on a single occasion. g, Quantification 
of glucagon intensity in pancreatic islets from mice treated with saline 
(from 13 islets images in n = 3 mice) or nicotine (from 22 islets images in 
n = 3 mice) (***P = 0.0006, unpaired two-trailed t-test). h, Quantification 
of insulin intensity in pancreatic islets from mice treated with saline 

(from 13 islets images in n = 3 mice) or nicotine (from 22 islets images 

in n = 3 mice) (**P < 0.006, unpaired two-trailed t-test). i, Graphical 
representation of experiment designed to test the effects of withdrawal 
from chronic nicotine injections on blood glucose in wild-type and mutant 
Tcf7l2 rats. j, Fasting blood glucose levels were similar in wild-type (n = 6) 
and mutant (n = 6) Tcf7/2 rats that were treated chronically with saline. 

k, Fasting blood glucose levels were increased in wild-type rats (n = 6) 
compared with mutant rats (n = 8) after chronic nicotine treatment 

(1 mg kg~!) (Fy, 12 = 10.4; **P = 0.0073, main effect in two-way ANOVA). 
Box plots show minimum-maximum range. Data are mean + s.e.m. 


of withdrawal from chronic nicotine treatment (0.5 mg kg! per day 
for 14 days) compared with saline-treated mice (Fig. 5f-h). Increased 
levels of circulating glucagon and insulin are a hallmark of the coun- 
ter-regulatory response engaged during periods of fasting to maintain 
homeostatic blood glucose levels. The fact that nicotine-experienced 
rats showed counter-regulatory-like increases in glucagon and insulin, 
even though they were fed ad libitum and their body were similar to 
saline-experienced rats (Extended Data Fig. 9), suggests that nicotine 
alters metabolism to trigger hunger-like adaptions in the regulation 
of blood glucose. To investigate the role for TCF7L2 in this action, we 
examined the effects of chronic saline or nicotine (1 mg kg! per day; 
21 consecutive days) injections on blood glucose homeostasis in mutant 
and wild-type Tcf7/2 rats (Fig. 5i). There were no differences in pre- 
treatment blood glucose or glucagon levels in mutant and wild-type 
Tcf712 rats (Extended Data Fig. 9). After chronic saline treatment, 


fasting levels of blood glucose were again similar in wild-type and mutant 
Tcf712 rats (Fig. 5j). However, chronic nicotine treatment increased fast- 
ing blood glucose (Fig. 5k) and glucagon (Extended Data Fig. 9) levels 
in wild-type compared with mutant Tcf712 rats when assessed five and 
twelve weeks after the final injection (Fig. 5), which suggests that TCF7L2 
regulates the emergence of diabetes-like abnormalities in blood glucose 
homeostasis in nicotine-experienced animals (Extended Data Fig. 10). 


Conclusions 

Our findings reveal a crucial role for the diabetes-associated transcrip- 
tion factor TCF7L2 in regulating the function of nAChRs in the habe- 
nula and in controlling nicotine intake. Notably, we find that habenular 
neurons provide polysynaptic input to the pancreas and that nicotine 
acts on this habenula—pancreas circuit, in a TCF7L2-dependent man- 
ner and via the autonomic nervous system, to increase blood glucose 
levels. The reason why mHb stimulation should evoke such robust 
increases in blood glucose is unclear, but recent findings suggest that 
the mHb has a key role in coordinating adaptive responses to stressful 
or threatening stimuli*”~“°. Hence, it is likely that the mHb also reg- 
ulates hyperglycaemic responses to stress, the function of which is to 
mobilize energy stores for ‘fight-or-flight’ behaviours*’. By repeatedly 
hijacking this mHb-regulated stress response, chronic use of nicotine 
precipitates abnormalities in blood glucose homeostasis in a TCF7L2- 
dependent manner. It is notable that this pattern of effects is usually 
seen during periods of fasting, which suggests that nicotine with- 
drawal is associated with maladaptive alterations in metabolism that 
are analogous to a state of hunger. Loss of TCF7L2 function in the mHb 
increased nicotine consumption yet reduced hyperglycaemic responses 
to the drug and protected against abnormalities in blood glucose home- 
ostasis. If these findings extend to human smokers, they would suggest 
a complex action in which deficits in TCF7L2 signalling increase the 
risk of tobacco dependence yet simultaneously protect against smok- 
ing-related diabetes. More broadly, our findings provide compelling 
evidence that diabetes and perhaps other smoking-related diseases, 
such as hypertension and cardiovascular disease, may originate in the 
brain and reflect nicotine-induced disruption of habenula-regulated 
interactions with the autonomic nervous system. 
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METHODS 


Animals. Tcf712 mutant rats were generated by directing zinc-finger nucleases to 
a 169-base-pair (bp) region that spans the end portion of exon 5, which encodes 
the 8-catenin binding domain, and the beginning portion of following intron 
on a Dahl/SS (derived from Sprague Dawley) background”? (Extended Data 
Fig. 1). Accurate targeting of this region was confirmed by Sanger sequencing 
of genomic DNA from Tef7/2 mutant rats (Extended Data Fig. 1). This partial 
deletion of exon 5 is predicted to produce 2 truncated proteins, one that is 427 
amino acids long and in which most of the 3-catenin binding domain has been 
deleted, and the other a shorter protein (207 amino acids) that contains only 
the N-terminal region of the 3-catenin binding domain. To detect deletion near 
the targeted binding site of zinc-finger nuclease, primers flanking exon 5 were 
used to amplify the intervening region by PCR from genomic DNA. The primer 
sequences were Tcf712-seq-F CGCACAATGCTTATTCCTTAGC and Tecf712- 
seq-R, GGACGCCCACAAGTCTAGC. Wild-type and mutant PCR products were 
purified and sequenced by Sanger sequencing using the same primers. A 169-bp 
region comprising 49 bp of exon 5 and 120 bp of the following intron was con- 
firmed to be deleted. Open reading frames of the predicted mutant Tcf712 mRNA 
were generated using Vector NTI software and based on the NCBI Tcf712 tran- 
script NM_001191052.1. Wild-type Tcf712 and mutant Tcf712 rats were obtained 
by heterozygous mating schemes. Mutant Tcf7/2 rats are available on request. Rats 
were housed two per cage in an AALAC-approved vivarium on a 12-h reverse 
light-dark cycle. All experiments were carried out according to approved protocols 
from The Scripps Research Institute and Icahn School of Medicine at Mount Sinai 
Institutional Animal Care and Use Committees. 

Rosa26'S!-spCas9-eGFP (26175), Chat-cre (006410), Chat?”!*” TRAP (030250), 
BAT-GAL (00531) and Rosa-tdTom (007914) mice were obtained from Jackson 
Laboratories and were bred in our animal facilities. All breeding was conducted 
by mating heterozygous pairs. Mice were housed in cages of 1-3 and were at least 
6 weeks of age at the beginning of experiments. 

Drugs. For self-administration experiments in mice and rats, nicotine bitartrate 
dihydrate (6019-06-3, MP Biomedicals) was dissolved in 0.9% sterile saline. All 
doses of nicotine refer to the free-base form. Atenolol (29122-68-7, Sigma-Aldrich,) 
was dissolved in 2 mM HCl in 0.9% sterile saline. The GLP-1 receptor agonist 
EX-4 (Tocris) was dissolved in 0.9% saline solution for in vivo use and 0.1 M 
PBS for ex vivo use. CNO (Enzo Life Sciences), insulin (11070-73-8, Sigma- 
Aldrich) and glucagon (16941-32-5, Sigma-Aldrich) were diluted in 0.9% saline 
for intraperitoneal injection. p-(+)-Glucose (50-99-7, Sigma-Aldrich) was dis- 
solved in distilled HO for oral gavage. cAMPS-RP, 8-Br-cAMP, and Rolipram 
(Tocris) were all dissolved in 0.9% saline. The pH of all solutions was adjusted to 
approximately 7.4. 

Cell culture. Cell lines were maintained at 37°C in a 5% CO, atmosphere. For 
experiments, cells were plated at 5 x 10* cells per well in tissue culture-treated 
24-well plates (Corning) and transfected using the Lipofectamine 3000 
Transfection Reagent (Thermo Fisher Scientific) per the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions unless otherwise noted. HEK293T cells expressing 048205 nAChRs (gift 
from J. Lindstrom) were cultured in DMEM medium containing 25 mM HEPES, 
2 mM glutamine, 1 mM pyruvate, 10% FBS (Gibco) and 1% penicillin/streptomy- 
cin (pen/strep). Rat INS-1 cells (a pancreatic B-cell line; gift from A. Stewart) were 
cultured in RPMI 1640 medium containing 25 mM HEPES, 2 mM glutamine, 1 
mM pyruvate, 10% FBS (Gibco) and 1% pen/strep. Rat PC12 cells (a neuroblastic 
pheochromocytoma cells of the adrenal medulla) were grown in F-12k medium 
(Gibco) with 10% FBS, 5% horse serum and 1% pen/strep, and differentiated using 
nerve growth factor (NGF) stimulation (50 ng ml~'). Mouse Neuro2A cells were 
grown in DMEM medium (Cellgro, Corning) containing 10% FBS and 1% pen/ 
strep. For luciferase reporter assays, samples were processed using the Dual-Glo 
Luciferase Assay System (Promega) per the manufacturer's instructions. PC12 and 
Neuro2A cells lines were purchased from ATCC. Cells were not authenticated or 
tested for mycoplasma contamination. 

DNA vectors. For luciferase experiments in INS-1 and PC12 cell lines, we obtained 
p-Lenti-7xTcf-FFluc-SV40-mCherry from Addgene (7TFC; Addgene plasmid 
24307, gift from R. Nusse). The p-Lenti-7xTcf-FFluc-SV40-mCherry construct 
contained seven consensus binding sequences for human TCF7L2 to control lucif- 
erase transcription. EVX1-CREB-Luciferase-GFP was a gift from M. Conkright. 
The EVX1-CREB-Luciferase-GFP contains cAMP-responsive elements to control 
luciferase transcription. A dominant-negative Tcf712 construct (EdTc) was obtained 
from Addgene (Addgene plasmid 24310, gift from R. Nusse). The pGF-CREB- 
mCMV-EF1a-Puro CREB reporter and the control vector in a lentivirus backbone 
were purchased from System Biosciences (TR202va-p). The vector was packaged 
into active lentivirus particles (>10* infectious units, IFUs) for in vivo experiments. 
Viral vectors. All viruses were distributed into 10-1 aliquots, kept at —80°C, 
and thawed immediately before injection. For knockdown of Gip1r transcripts in 
rat brain, an shRNA construct that knocks down rat GlpIr by >80% in cultured 
cells and efficiently reduces Glp1r transcripts in rat brain (AAV 1-shGlp11-GFP; 


serotype 1) was used (gift from M. Hayes). The sequence of the shRNA 
was 5‘-GATCGGGTTGCTGGTGGAAGGCGTGTATCTGTACTCAAGA 
GGTACAGATACACGCCTTCCACCAGCAACCTTTTTT-3’. Knockdown of 
Glpir in the mHb was confirmed by qPCR using the rat Glp1r Taqman assay, 
Rn00562406_m1 (ThermoFisher Scientific). After injection, rats were allowed to 
recover for at least two weeks before experimentation. 

RNA extraction. For RNA extraction and analysis, habenula tissues were homog- 
enized in 500 \1l TRIzol Reagent (ThermoFisher Scientific) according to the man- 
ufacturer’s instructions. Samples were sonicated to complete homogenization. 
Chloroform (100 1) was added and samples were vigorously vortexed for 15 s. 
After a 3-min incubation at room temperature, the samples were centrifuged at 
12,000g at 4°C for 15 min. The aqueous phase of the sample was removed by 
angling the tube at 45° and pipetting the solution to a fresh tube. One hundred 
per cent isopropanol (250 11) was added to the aqueous phase and incubated for 
10 min at room temperature. Samples were then centrifuged at 12,000g for 10 min at 
4°C. Supernatant was removed and discarded, leaving behind the RNA pellet. The 
pellet was washed with 500 jl 75% ethanol twice. The tube was allowed to dry for 
5 min at room temperature. The pellet was resuspended in 20 1] nuclease-free 
water. Residual genomic DNA was removed using the DNA-free Kit (ThermoFisher 
Scientific) per the manufacturer's instructions. The concentration was measured 
using a NanoDrop machine (ThermoFisher Scientific). Samples were stored at 
—80°C until processing. 

In vitro calcium measurement (FLIPR assays). Cell lines were maintained at 
37°C in a 5% CO; atmosphere. For fluorometric imaging plate reader (FLIPR) 
assay, HEK293T cells were cultured in DMEM medium containing 25 mM HEPES, 
2 mM glutamine, 1 mM pyruvate, 10% FBS (Gibco) and 1% pen/strep. Forty- 
eight and seventy-two hours after transfection with control siRNAs or siRNAs 
to knockdown targeted transcripts, cells were incubated with an equal volume 
of calcium-4 loading buffer (Molecular Devices) containing 2.5 mM probene- 
cid at 37°C for 30 min, followed by addition of vehicle or nicotine (dose range: 
20 nM-320 iM) for another 30 min. The plates were then placed into a fluorometric 
imaging plate reader (Molecular Devices) to monitor fluorescence (Aexcitation = 488 nm, 
Aemission = 540 nm). 

RT-PCR. Samples were reverse transcribed into complementary DNA with the 
TaqMan High Capacity cDNA Reverse Transcription kit (ThermoFisher Scientific). 
Thereafter, they were processed with either the TaqMan Universal PCR kit with 
the rat GipIr or Tcf712 gene expression assay (ThermoFisher Scientific) or cus- 
tom-made primers compatible with the Sybr Green Kit (ThermoFisher Scientific). 
Controls consisted of either Actb or Gapdh. Samples were quantified by qPCR 
(7900 Real-Time PCR system; ThermoFisher Scientific). All data were normalized 
relative to the mean housekeeping messenger RNA expression levels as an internal 
control. Comparison between groups was made using the method of 2-44“. 
Brain perfusion and fixation. Mice and rats were anaesthetized with an isoflurane 
(1-3%)/oxygen vapour mixture and perfused through the ascending aorta with 
0.1 M PBS, followed by 4% paraformaldehyde (PFA) in 0.1 M PBS (pH 7.4). Brains 
were collected, post-fixed overnight in 4% PFA in 0.1 M PBS and then cryopro- 
tected in 30% sucrose in 0.1 M PBS (pH 7.4) for 72 h at 4°C. The cryoprotected 
brains were embedded in Tissue-Tek OCT compound (Finetek). Coronal sections 
(30-40 1m) were cut on a cryostat (Leica Biosystems) and collected directly onto 
slides and allowed to dry overnight at room temperature. Slides were stored at 
—20°C until processing. 

Immunohistochemistry. Sections (40 1m) containing the mHb from ChAT- 
tdTom mice were washed 3 times for 10 min in 0.1 M PBS (pH 7.4). Subsequently, 
sections were incubated in 10% normal donkey serum (NDS) with 0.5% Triton 
X-100 in PBS for 30 min at room temperature. The sections were then incubated 
with the TCF7L2 primary antibody (17-10109, Millipore Sigma) in 10% NDS, 0.5% 
Triton X-100 in PBS overnight at 4°C. Slides were then washed 4 times for 10 min 
with 0.1 M PBS. Immunoreactivity was probed using Alexa-488/568-conjugated 
donkey anti-mouse/rabbit secondary antibodies (1:1,000; Molecular Probes) for 1h 
at room temperature. The secondary antibodies were diluted in PBS-T containing 
2% NDS. The slides were mounted with Fluoro-Gel containing DAPI (Electron 
Microscopy Sciences). The images were collected using a Zeiss AxioImager Z2 
microscope system. 

Ex vivo cAMP stimulation and measurement of cAMP levels using ELISA. Fresh 
habenula and IPn samples were micro-dissected from wild-type and mutant Tef712 
rats. The tissue samples from two animals were pooled together for one experi- 
mental replicate. A total of three experimental replicates per condition were used. 
Tissue was lightly homogenized with a motorized tissue grinder in 40 j1l PBS. To 
stimulate cAMP production in tissue homogenates, 5 11 of vehicle (PBS) or 1 mg 
ml! EX-4 (final concentration 100 1M) was spiked into the tube. Samples were 
briefly mixed and incubated for 30 min at 30°C. To stop the reaction, 5 jl of 1 M 
HCI was added to lyse the tissue. Samples were stored at —80°C until use. When 
thawed, samples were centrifuged at 13,000g for 10 min at 4°C. The concentration 
of cAMP in the supernatant obtained from the rat habenula and the IPn extracts 


was measured using the cAMP Direct Immunoassay Kit (Biovision) per the man- 
ufacturer’s instructions. 

Ex vivo assessment of cAMP signalling using luciferase imaging. On the day of 
each experiment, wild-type and mutant Tcf712 rats that received intra-mHb injec- 
tions with a lentivirus to express the pGF-CREB-mCMV-dscGFP-P2A-luciferase 
reporter were injected with luciferin (150 mg kg", intraperitoneally) dissolved in 
sterile 0.9% saline (25 mg ml”). After 20 min, rats were lightly anaesthetized with 
isoflurane, decapitated and brains rapidly dissected on ice. Coronal slices (about 
1.5 mm; 2-3 in total) were collected from each animal to include the full extent of the 
mHb. Slices were transferred to a 6-well plate and placed in a solution of 2.0-2.5 ml 
of oxygenated aCSF. All imaging was performed using the IVIS Spectrum imaging 
module from Caliper Life Sciences, with the manufacturer-provided Living Image 
software set to the following parameters: 4 min exposure length, medium binning, 
luminescent F/Stop set at 1, excitation filter blocked, and the emission filter open. 
Six-well plates with slices were placed in the IVIS and situated in the middle of the 
imaging grid with the stage temperature set to 37°C. Imaging experiments began 
following an addition of luciferin (at a concentration of 0.3 mg ml’) to charac- 
terize ‘baseline’ luminance. To stimulate CREB activity, EX-4 (final concentration 
250 nM) was then added to the bath and reads were collected every 5 min over 
the next 35 min. A region of interest (ROI) was manually drawn around the mHb 
in each sample, with the size of the ROI kept constant across all slices analysed. 
A total of 6 ROIs from wild-type rats (from 3 rats) and 7 from mutant rats (from 
4 rats) were used for statistical comparison. Luminance was assessed over 35 min 
after bath application of EX-4 (250 nM). 

BAT-GAL transgenic mice and LacZ staining. Adult (10-12-week-old) BAT-GAL 
transgenic were purchased from Jackson laboratories. The transgene expresses the 
lacZ gene under the control of a regulatory sequence consisting of seven consensus 
TCF7L2-binding motifs upstream of the Xenopus siamois gene minimal promoter. 
Transgenic mice display 6-galactosidase activity in the presence of active transcrip- 
tion factor binding. Mice were perfused with 2% PFA in PBS and brains post-fixed 
in 2% PEA in PBS containing 2 mM MgCl, and 2 mM EGTA for 1 h at 4°C. Brains 
were washed in wash buffer (0.1 M PBS, 2 mM MgC]2) 3 times for 15 min. Then, 
brains were cryoprotected in 15% followed by 30% sucrose in wash buffer. The cry- 
oprotected brains were embedded in Tissue-Tek OCT compound (Finetek). Coronal 
sections (20 jum) containing the habenula were collected directly onto slides and 
dried overnight at room temperature. Slides were washed in wash buffer 10 min on 
ice. Slices were then washed in LacZ buffer (0.1M PBS, 2 mM MgCh, 0.01% sodium 
deoxycholate, 0.02% NP-40). Slides were placed in a humidified chamber and 200 1l 
LacZ stain (0.1 M PBS, 2 mM MgCl2, 0.01% sodium deoxycholate, 0.02% NP-40, 
5 mM potassium ferricyanide, 5 mM potassium ferrocyanide) was applied to each 
slide. Slides were placed at 37°C for 2-3 h. After incubation, slides were washed in 
wash buffer twice for 5 min followed by a finally wash in distilled water for 5 min. 
Tissue was counterstained with Nuclear Fast Red (Vector Laboratories). Finally, slides 
were dehydrated through a methanol series (1 x 5 min each 50%, 70% and 100%), 
cleared in xylene twice for 5 min, and mounted with Permount (Fisher Scientific). 
Images of 8-galactosidase staining were obtained by brightfield microscopy. 

S°Rb* efflux. °°RbCI (average initial specific activity 15 Cimg~') and Optiphase 
Supermix scintillation cocktail were purchased (Perkin-Elmer NEN). To obtain 
crude synaptosomal preparations of habenula and IPn, fresh tissue was microdis- 
sected and prepared as previously described*. Samples were loaded with *°Rb* and 
acetylcholine-stimulated **Rb* efflux was measured, with each sample stimulated 
only once (see ref.3). °°Rb* efflux was expressed as the increase in signal above basal 
efflux. A nonlinear least-squares curve fit to a first-order equation (Ct = CO x e~), in 
which Ct is the basal efflux counts at time f, CO is the estimated efflux counts at t= 0s, 
and k is the first-order decay constant) was used to estimate basal efflux for each 
sample. Counts in fractions preceding and following the peak were used for curve 
fitting. Acetylcholine-stimulated efflux was calculated by summing the counts in the 
fractions exceeding basal efflux during acetylcholine exposure and dividing by the 
corresponding basal efflux counts. This value represents total peak relative to baseline. 
Brain slice preparation for physiology recordings. Three- to six-month-old male 
and female wild-type and mutant Tcf7/2 rats were used for all electrophysiology 
experiments. Rats were anaesthetized with isoflurane followed by transcardial 
perfusion with oxygenated (95% O2, 5% CO ) N-methyl-p-glucamine (NMDG) 
HPEPS solution (in mM: 92 NMDG, 2.5 KCl, 1.2 NaH2POq4, 30 NaHCO, 20 
HEPES, 25 glucose, 5 Na* ascorbate, 2 thiourea, 3 Na* pyruvate, 10 MgSO4-7H20, 
0.5 CaCl)-2H20, with pH adjusted to 7.3-7.4, 300-310 mOsm). The brain was 
quickly removed into ice-cold NMDG HEPES solution for 1 min. For nAChR 
desensitization studies, 300-j1m-thick coronal slices containing MHb were cut 
with a vibratome (Leica VT1200S). For studies involving measurement of sEPSCs 
in the IPn, a custom brain block was used to cut the brain at an approximately 
55° angle before collecting 300-350-\1m-thick angled coronal slices containing 
intact mHb-Fr-IPn circuitry cut by a vibratome. Slices were then incubated at 
32°C for 25-35 min, then kept at room temperature for at least 1 h, in 95% O2/5% 
CO,-equilibrated HEPES-holding-solution, containing (in mM): 92 NaCl, 2.5 KCl, 
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1.2 NaHPO,, 30 NaHCO;, 20 HEPES, 25 glucose, 5 Nat ascorbate, 2 thiourea, 3 
Nat pyruvate, 2 MgSO,.-7H,0, and 2 CaCl-2H20. 
Voltage-clamp electrophysiology. Recordings were made under an upright 
microscope (Scientifica SliceScope Pro 2000) equipped with infrared differential 
interference contrast optics for visualization. Slices were transferred to a recording 
chamber superfused with standard recording ACSF containing (in mM): 124 NaCl, 
2.5 KCL, 1.2 NaH2POu,, 24 NaHCOs, 5 HEPES, 12.5 glucose, 2 MgSO4-7H20 and 
2 CaCl -2H,0O, adjusted to pH 7.3-7.4, 295-305 mOsm. Recordings were performed 
at 32°C. Patch pipettes were made from borosilicate glass capillary tubing (1B150F- 
4; World Precision Instruments) using a micropipette puller (PC-10; Narishige). 
For nAChR desensitization studies, the internal recording pipette solution was 
potassium-based and contained the following (in mM): 130 Kt gluconate, 4 KCl, 0.3 
EGTA, 10 HEPES, 4 MgATP, 0.3 NazGTP, 10 phosphocreatine; pH adjusted to 7.3 
with KOH while the external solution was ACSF plus 0.5 |1M tetrodotoxin, 100 1M 
picrotoxin, 5 1AM NBQX and 50 1M 2-amino-5-phosphonovaleric acid (AP5). 
nAChR currents were recorded from the soma of mHb neurons using a Multiclamp 
700B amplifier (Molecular Devices), filtered at 3 kHz, amplified 5 times, and then 
digitized at 10 kHz with a Digidata 1550 analogue-to-digital converter (Molecular 
Devices). Voltage was held at —60 mV (Vhola = —60 mV). A baseline nAChR 
current was recorded for 3 min. For drug application, a 30 1M nicotine-filled 
glass pipette, identical to a typical recording pipette, was connected to a micropres- 
sure ejection system (PICOSPRTIZERIII, Parker). Ejection pipettes were moved 
to within 20-40 jm of the recorded cell using a manipulator, drug was applied 
for 0.1 Hz. For the induction of nAChR desensitization, the frequency of drug 
application was changed to 1 Hz for 60 s. After the induction, the frequency was 
returned to 0.1 Hz and nAChR were continuously measured for another 10 min. 
For sEPSC measurements in the IPn, the internal recording pipette solution was 
potassium-based contained the following (in mM): 130 K* gluconate, 4 KCl, 0.3 
EGTA, 10 HEPES, 4 MgATP, 0.3 NazGTP, 10 phosphocreatine; pH adjusted to 7.3 
with KOH and the external solution was ACSF plus+ 100 1M picrotoxin. sEPSCs 
were recorded from the IPn neurons using a Multiclamp 700B amplifier with a 
DigiData 1500 interface and Clampex 10.3 software (Molecular Devices) sampled at 
5 kHz and low-pass-filtered at 1 kHz. Voltage was held at —70 mV (Vhola= —70 mV). 
A baseline sEPSC was recorded for 5 min. For drug application, 50 1M nicotine 
was locally applied to ventral MHb by gravity using nicotine-filled glass pipette 
(about 200 jum) and was sucked by a local suction glass pipette (about 200 j1m) 
that was positioned to outside of mHb. The local suction pipette prevented the 
diffusion of nicotine to the recording site in the [Pn. Local perfusion pipettes were 
moved to within 100-200 1m of the brain slice surface using a manipulator, drug 
was applied continuously for 5 min with a local suction pipette and sEPSCs were 
continuously measured for another 5 min. 
Functional magnetic resonance imaging. Rats were prepared with a tail vein cath- 
eter immediately before being placed in the scanner. Rats were first anaesthetized 
using isoflurane anaesthesia (3% induction and 1.5% maintenance), then a bolus 
of 0.05 mg kg! medetomindine was administered subcutaneously. Isoflurane was 
discontinued 5 min after the bolus administration. Medetomidine was then infused 
(0.1 mg kg™! per h) via the tail vein catheter to maintain sedation. All rats were 
imaged on a heated bed and respiration was monitored continuously until the end 
of the scan. After anaesthesia was established, functional magnetic resonance imag- 
ing acquisition began. All imaging was performed using a Bruker Biospec 70/30 
7 Tesla scanner with a B-GA12S gradient insert (gradient strength 440 mT m ~! 
and slew rate 3,444 T m~! s~1). A Bruker 4 channel rat brain phased array was 
used for all data acquisition in conjunction with a Bruker volume transmit 86-mm 
coil. After a three-plane localizer, three short anatomical T2 scans were acquired 
for the purpose of anatomical localization and co-registration. Functional scans 
were acquired with a GE-EPI protocol with the following parameters: TR = 3,000 
ms, TE = 15 ms, flip angle = 70°, field of view = 25.6 mm x 25.6 mm, matrix 
size = 80 x 80, in-plane resolution = 320 jum x 320 jum, number of slices = 38, 
slice thickness = 0.7 mm, slice gap = 0 mm, number of volumes = 800, and 
dummy scans = 4. The total scanning time for the functional magnetic resonance 
imaging experiment was 40 min. After 20 min of acquisition, rats were injected 
with CNO (1 mg kg~') intravenously and data acquisition continued for another 
20 min for a 40 min scanning session in total. 
RNA-seq, TRAP and differential analysis. RNA-seq data generated from Illumina 
HiSeq 2500 were processed following an open source pipeline”. A total of n = 9 
rats of each genotype (wild-type and mutant Tcf712) were used. RNA libraries for 
each brain region were generated from pooled RNA from three animals per group. 
In brief, the paired-end sequencing reads were aligned to the human genome (ver- 
sion hg19) and rat genome (version rn6), using the Spliced Transcripts Alignment 
to a (STAR). Next, featureCount* was used to assign aligned reads to genes. 
Counts per million were used as the expression quantification method. The counts 
per million matrix was log,-transformed and the Z-score was scaled to centre the 
expression values of each gene to 0 with a standard deviation of 1 before perform- 
ing principal component analysis and hierarchical clustering. The characteristic 
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direction* was used to identify differentially expressed genes between the wild- 
type and mutant Tcf7/2 samples. Enrichment analyses for differentially expressed 
genes were performed using Enrichr***”. RNA-seq data generated from TRAP 
were processed and analysed as previously described!™”, 

Tcf712 sgRNA synthesis and validation. Five sgRNA sequences that targeted all 
known 17 murine transcript variants of Tcf712 were designed and synthesized using 
Streptococcus pyogenes Cas9 protospacer adjacent motif (PAM) sites. Off-target 
cleavage was bioinformatically assessed using http://crispor.tefor.net. sgRNAs were 
synthesized via PCR with loci-specific primers followed by T7 in vitro transcrip- 
tion, purification and quantitation using the GeneArt Precision sgRNA Synthesis 
Kit from ThermoFisher (A29377). The N2a neuroblastoma cells at 60% conflu- 
ency were transfected, via Lipofectamine MessengerMAX Transfection Reagent, 
with Cas9 (0.5 jug) and sgRNA (125 ng) in triplicate. Cells were incubated for 48 
h, lysed and PCR was carried out using target-specific primers. The PCR strands 
were re-annealed and mismatches digested. Mismatches were quantified using 
a T7 endonuclease-based mismatch assay (ThermoFisher A24372). The sgRNA 
with the greatest cleavage efficiency for Tcf712, and the fewest predicted off-targets, 
was selected for in vivo testing; sequence: GTGTACCCAATCACGACAGGAGG. 
The predicted off targets of this sgRNA were intergenic only. The selected Tcf7/2 
sgRNA was cloned into an AAV plasmid (AAV:ITR-U6-sgRNA (backbone) -pCBh- 
Cre-WPRE-hGHpA-ITR) (Addgene plasmid 60229). The sgRNA backbone was 
replaced with the sgRNA sequence for Tcf712 or eGFP to serve as a control vector; 
sequence: GAGCTGGACGGCGACGTAAACGG. The Cre recombinase cassette 
in the plasmid was replaced with dTomato by Vector Biolabs. The plasmids were 
packaged into infectious particles with a titre greater than 1.0 x 1013 and aliquoted 
into 5 jl volumes and stored at —80°C until use. The AAV carrying the sgRNA for 
Tcf712 was validated by viral transduction with AAV-CMV-spCas9 (Vector Biolabs) 
in N2a cells. Fluorophore abundance, mRNA knockdown and genomic cleavage 
efficiency were assessed in vitro before infection. To confirm in vivo cleavage of 
Tef712, Rosa26'S!sPCas9-eGFP mice were killed by cervical dislocation, their brains 
were removed and frozen immediately in methylbutane on dry ice. The mHb was 
dissected using a 1.0-mm punch on the cryostat. Genomic DNA from the mHb 
was extracted using Purelink genomic DNA kit (k1820-01) from ThermoFisher 
Scientific. Primers were designed to surround the CRISPR cut site. forward: 
AGCTTACTGTACGGCGAGAAC and reverse: TGTCTAGGTGAGTCGCTGTG. 
DNA amplicons were generated by PCR. The PCR product was purified using 
Qiagen PCR purification kit (28104). DNA amplicons were sequenced using EZ 
amplicon sequencing (Genewiz) and the percentage of indels calculated. 
Cannula implantation and intracranial microinjection. For CRISPR-mediated 
cleavage of Tcf712, AAV2-hSYN1-iCre-WPRE and AAV 1-U6-sgRNA (Tcf712)- 
pCBh-dTomato-WPRE-hGHpA-ITR or AAV 1-U6-sgRNA (eGFP)-pCBh- 
dTomato-WPRE-hGHpA-ITR were locally infused into the mHb of male 
Rosa26"S!-spCas9-eGFP mice, The coordinates from bregma were: anteroposterior 
(AP) —1.55, mediolateral (ML) 1.65, from dura dorsoventral (DV) —2.9 to —3.1, 
at an angle of 32°. The incubation period was three months before behaviour com- 
menced. mRNA levels (Thermo Fisher Taqman probe: Mm01258049_m1) and 
genomic cleavage (Thermo Fisher A24372) were quantified to ensure effective 
genomic editing of Tcf7/2. For intra-mHb siRNA injections in rats, three pooled 
siRNAs (ON-TARGETplus siRNA, GE Healthcare Bio-Sciences, LQ-107966) were 
purchased and diluted to 1 mg ml“! with nuclease-free water. To deliver siRNA to 
the mHb, we used the jetSI 10 mM reagent (Polyplus-transfection) and followed 
the manufacturer’s directions with some minor modifications. To prepare siRNA 
duplexes for in vivo delivery, 2.5 j1l 1,2-dioleoyl-sn-glycero-3-phosphoethanola- 
mine (DOPE; Sigma-Aldrich) was added to 10 jl of 10 mM jetSI. To this, 7.5 il 
of 100% molecular-grade ethanol (Sigma-Aldrich) was added to create reagent B. 
Then, 3 jl of reagent B was added to 7.5 1] filter-sterilized 25% glucose and 27 \1l 
nuclease-free water to create reagent C. Reagent C was vortexed vigorously and 
incubated at room temperature for 10 min. Separately, the siRNA tube was pre- 
pared. To this tube, 2.8 j1l of siRNA (control or Tef712), 1.25 jl 25% filter-sterilized 
glucose and 2.2 11 nuclease-free water were added for a total volume of 6.25 il and 
vortexed gently. Next, 6.25 1l of reagent C was added to the siRNA tube preparation 
and immediately vortexed for 10 s. The mixture was incubated for 30 min at room 
temperature to allow siRNA duplex formation. After this incubation, the prepared 
solution was injected into animals within 30 min. One microlitre (approximately 
0.22 pg jl!) of siRNA duplex was infused through bilateral cannulae-injector 
system (PlasticsOne) directed towards the mHb as described above. To knock 
down Gip1r transcripts in the mHb, rats were anaesthetized with an isoflurane 
(1-3%) and oxygen vapour mixture and positioned in a stereotaxic frame (Kopf 
Instruments). The incisor bar was set to the ‘flat-skull’ position. Rats were injected 
with AAV1-shGlp11r-GFP or AAV1-GFP virus particles (titre = 5 x 10'*) according 
to the following stereotaxic coordinates: for bilateral mHb injections; flat skull, 10° 
angle towards midline; AP: 3.2 mm from bregma; ML: +1.35 mm from midline; 
DV: —5.3 mm from skull surface. During microinjections, the injector needles 
extended into mHb and virus particles were administered in a volume of 0.3 il 


and at a rate of 0.1 jul min7!. The injector needle remained in place for 2 min after 
injection. Animals were allowed to recover for at least 72 h, during which time 
they were administered post-surgery antibiotic and analgesic. For intra-mHb drug 
infusions, guide cannulae (PlasticsOne) were implanted as follows: flat skull; 10° 
angle towards midline; AP: —3.2 mm from bregma; ML: +1.4 mm from midline; 
DV: —3.3 mm from skull surface. Guide cannulae were encased in dental acrylic 
to attach to the skull surface and hold in place. Animals were allowed to recover 
for at least 72 h, during which time they were administered post-surgery anti- 
biotic and analgesic. During microinjections, the injector system (PlasticsOne) 
was designed to extend 2 mm below the tip of the cannula for placement into the 
mHb. Here, EX-4 (or vehicle) was administered in a volume of 0.5 ul and at a rate 
of 0.333 ul min~!. The injector needle remained in place for a minimum of 2 min 
after injection to allow for diffusion and to prevent backflow into the cannulae. 
EX-4 was dissolved in sterile, 0.1 M PBS. For intra-IPn drug infusions (DKK1 and 
XAV939), rats were anaesthetized with an isoflurane (1-3%) and oxygen vapour 
mixture and guide cannulae (PlasticsOne) were implanted as follows: flat skull; 10° 
angle towards midline; AP: —5.2 mm from bregma; ML: +1.5 mm from midline; 
DV: —7.2 mm from skull surface. Guide cannula were encased in dental acrylic 
to attach to the skull surface and hold in place. Animals were allowed to recover 
for at least 72 h, during which time they were administered post-surgery antibi- 
otic and analgesic. During microinjections of DKK1 and XAV939, the injector 
needles were designed to extend 2 mm below the tip of the cannula for placement 
into the [Pn and drug was administered in a volume of 0.5 j1l and at a rate of 
0.333 jl min™! 30 min before the start of the experiment (100 ng ,l~! DKK1 and 
10 pg jul? XAV939). The injector needle remained in place for a minimum of 2 min 
after injection to allow for diffusion and to prevent backflow into the cannula. All 
drugs were all dissolved in 0.1 M PBS unless otherwise noted. For ex vivo CREB 
luciferase imaging, wild-type and mutant Tcf7/2 male rats were anaesthetized with 
1-3% isoflurane and positioned in a stereotaxic frame (Kopf Instruments). Each 
rat received a bilateral injection of the CREB-reporter (PGF1-CREB; 300 nl) virus 
targeting the medial habenula (coordinates from bregma: —3.6 mm AP, + 1.2 ML, 
—4.5 mm DV from the surface of the brain. The injector was set at 10° from mid- 
line). Animals were permitted at least four weeks to recover and allow time for 
reporter expression before ex vivo imaging experiments. 

Open field. Rats were placed in an 80 x 80 cm Plexiglas chamber, and distance 
travelled was measured by live automated tracking using an overhead CCD camera 
and Ethovision software (Noldus Information Technology). Sessions were 60 min 
long, and all testing was performed during the animals’ active/dark phase under 
red light. Rats were first tested naive to the open field. On each successive day, 
15 min before testing they were injected subcutaneously with saline (days 1, 2, 6, 7) 
or 0.4 mg kg! nicotine (days 3, 4, 5). One cohort of animals was tested before and 
one cohort was tested after undergoing intravenous nicotine self-administration. 
Intravenous nicotine self-administration. Mice and rats were mildly food 
restricted to 85-90% of their free-feeding body weight and trained to press a lever 
in an operant chamber (Med Associates) for food pellets (20 mg pellets mice; 
45 mg food pellets rats; TestDiet) under a fixed-ratio 5, time out 20 s (FR5TO20s) 
schedule of reinforcement before catheter implantation. Once stable responding 
was achieved (>20 pellets per session in mice; >50 pellets per session in rats), 
subjects were catheterized as described above. The animals were allowed at 
least 48 h to recover from surgery, then permitted to respond to food reinforce- 
ment again under the FR5TO20s schedule. Once food responding criterion was 
re-established, subjects were permitted to acquire intravenous nicotine self- 
administration by autoshaping during 1 h daily sessions, 7 days per week. Nicotine 
was delivered through the tubing into the intravenous catheter by a Razel syringe 
pump (Med Associates). Each nicotine self-administration session was performed 
using 2 retractable levers (1 active and 1 inactive) that extend 1 cm into the cham- 
ber. Completion of the response criteria on the active lever resulted in the delivery 
of an intravenous nicotine infusion (0.03 ml infusion volume for mice; 0.1 ml 
for rats). Responses on the inactive lever were recorded but had no scheduled 
consequences. For dose-response studies, animals were presented with each dose 
of nicotine for at least three days; the mean intake over the last two sessions for 
each dose was calculated and used for statistical analysis. Nicotine doses were 
presented according to a within-subjects Latin square design. In between each 
dose, subjects were placed back on the training dose for at least two days or until 
their intake returned to baseline levels before being tested on the next dose in the 
Latin-square design. 

Blood sampling and collection. For blood glucose sampling (self-administration, 
oral glucose and fasting experiments), the Contour Blood Glucose Monitoring 
System (Bayer HealthCare) including meter and testing strips was used. The site 
of blood collection (end of the tail) was sterilized with 70% ethanol. A small blood 
sample, approximately 0.5 11, was obtained by nicking the tail vein with a 22-gauge 
needle. After blood sampling, the site was cleaned with 70% ethanol. For ELISAs, 
the end of the tail was sterilized with 70% ethanol and nicked with a razor blade and 
around 300 1l blood was collected in tubes containing EDTA (RAM Scientific) and 


500 kallikrein inhibitor unit per ml aprotinin (Sigma-Aldrich). To obtain serum, 
blood samples were allowed to clot for 30 min on a rocker, spun at 1,000g at 4°C for 
10 min and aliquoted into separate tubes. Samples that displayed notable haemol- 
ysis were excluded from analysis. Samples were stored at —80°C until processing. 
Retrograde tracing with pRV-GFP. We used retrograde neuronal tracer pseu- 
dorabies virus expressing green fluorescent protein (pRV-GFP) to identify CNS 
regions innervating pancreas. Stock of pRV-152 encoding GFP210 was prepared 
to concentrations of 3.4 x 10° plaque-forming units per ml and stored at —80°C 
until use. Injection of pRV-152 (500 nl) was performed in anesthetized mice over 
30 s using a Hamilton syringe fitted with a 30G1/2 needle, with the needle was left 
in place for 1 min after injection to allow for diffusion. 

Fasting blood sugar test. Rats were food restricted for 4 or 16 h, with water main- 
tained ad libitum. To sample fasting blood sugar levels, a small blood sample was 
obtained as described above. 

Oral glucose tolerance test. Before the oral glucose tolerance test, rats were food 
restricted for 16 h, with water ad libitum. A baseline blood sample was obtained at 
the end of the fasting period, as described above. A bolus of glucose (1 gkg~'; 40% 
glucose solution, in water) was administered to rats by oral gavage. Blood sugar 
was sampled at 30, 60 and 120 min after the glucose bolus. 

Measurements of circulating glucagon and insulin. Blood collection was performed 
as described above. Levels of glucagon and insulin were measured from serum using 
the Mouse/Rat Total Active Insulin/Glucagon Multi-Spot Assay System with a Sector 
Imager 2400 (Meso Scale Discovery) per the manufacturer's instructions. 
Statistical analyses. Animal sample size was justified by previously published data 
or preliminary experiments. Data distribution was assumed to be normal, but this 
was not formally tested. In all experiments animals with the same genotype were 
randomly allocated to experimental groups. The investigators were not blinded to 
allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. For self-administration 
experiments, animals that did not achieve stable levels of intake (<20% variation 
in intake across 3 consecutive days) or that took less than five nicotine infusions 
on average across sessions were excluded from experiments. Data collected from 
animals after their catheters broke, but not before, were excluded from statistical 
analyses. Male and female wild-type and mutant Tcf7/2 rats were used in nico- 
tine self-administration experiment. All data were analysed two-sided t-test or by 
one-, two- or three-way ANOVA as appropriate using GraphPad Prism software. 
Significant main or interaction effects were followed by Bonferroni post hoc tests 
as appropriate. The criterion for significance was set at P < 0.05. For all electro- 
physiological data, results are shown as the mean + s.e.m. 

Reporting summary. Further information on research design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Generation of Tcf7/2 mutant rats. a, Schematic 
of the Rattus norvegicus Tcf712 gene. Exons are spliced to generate Tcf712 
mRNA (NCBI reference sequence: NM_001191052.1). Primers for 


genotyping and Sanger sequencing are indicated by arrows flanking exon 5. 


b, Sequencing chromatograph of the Tcf712 mutant allele. The site of 
the 169-bp deletion from exon 5 and the following intron is labelled. 

c, Illustration of TCF7L2 wild-type protein, containing an N-terminal 
8-catenin binding domain (blue) and C-terminal DNA binding domain 
(red). Predicted open reading frames and truncated proteins generated 
from the Tcf7/2 mutant mRNA. Green regions on predicted truncated 
proteins denote ectopic amino acid sequences not found in wild-type 
TCF7L2 protein. d, Genotyping of wild-type and mutant Tcf7/2 rats: wild- 
type animal (+/+) with single band at 304 bp; heterozygous animal (+/—) 
with bands at 304 and 144 bp; and mutant animal (—/—) with a single 
band at 144 bp. Image is representative of genotyping results obtained 
for wild-type and mutant Tcf7/2 rats used each experiment. e, Graphical 
representation of mHb in coronal slice of rat brain. Image adapted from 
the Allen Brain Reference Atlas. f, Nissl staining showed similar mHb 
volumes in wild-type and mutant 7c7/2 rats. Image is representative of 
results obtained in three biologically independent animals from each 
genotype. g, Diffusion tensor imaging tractography of the fasciculus 
retroflexus in wild-type (n = 3) and mutant (n = 5) Tef7/2 rats. 

h, Fractional anisotropy showed similar integrity (left and right sides) 
of the fasciculus retroflexus in wild-type (n = 3) and mutant 

(n = 5) Tef7I2 rats (‘genotype’: F), 6 = 0.000003; P = 0.99; ‘brain side’: 
F\, 6 = 2.562, P = 0.16; ‘genotype x brain side’: F), 5 = 0.0007, P = 0.98). 
i, The frequency at different steps of positive current used to calculate 


Day of access 


the slope of the input-output curve from dorsal mHb neurons. Example 
traces showing typical current steps at —20, 0 and 40 pA in dorsal mHb 
neurons from wild-type and mutant Tcf7/2 rats. j, Input-output curve in 
dorsal mHb neurons from wild-type and mutant Tcf712 (n = 16 cells from 
5 rats) rats. k, The frequency at different steps of positive current used to 
calculate the slope of the input-output curve from ventral mHb neurons. 
1, Input-output curve in ventral mHb neurons from wild-type and mutant 
Tcf712 (n = 16 cells, 5 rats) rats. m, Input resistance from mHb neurons 
from wild-type (13 cells, 4 rats) and mutant (16 cells, 5 rats) Tcf712 rats 

(P = 0.1036, unpaired two-tailed t-test). n, Afterhyperpolarization in 
mHb neurons from wild-type (13 cells, 4 rats) and mutant (16 cells, 5 rats) 
Tcf712 rats; P = 0.3043, unpaired two-tailed t-test. o, Sag current in mHb 
neurons wild-type (13 cells, 4 rats) and mutant (17 cells, 5 rats) Tcf712 

rats (P = 0.1386, unpaired two-tailed t-test). p, Total distance travelled by 
drug-naive wild-type (n = 6) and mutant (n = 5) Tcf712 rats during a 60 
min session. q, Total distance travelled by wild-type (n = 6) and mutant 
(n= 5) Tef7I2 rats after daily injections of saline or nicotine (0.4 mg kg~') 
(15 min pre-treatment time). r, Responses to the training dose of nicotine 
(0.03 mg kg! per infusion) were assessed in a group of wild-type (n = 9) 
and mutant (m = 11) Tcf712 rats on days 1 and 35 of access. Nicotine 
responses were similar between the wild-type and mutant Tcf7/2 rats on 
day 1 of access, but mutant Tcf712 rats escalated their intake such that their 
responses were higher on day 35 compared with wild-type Tcf712 rats, and 
compared with their own intake on day 1 (Fj, 13 = 30.8, ****P < 0.0001, 
interaction effect between ‘genotype’ and ‘session in two-way ANOVA). 
Box plots show minimum-maximum range. Data are mean + s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | CRISPR cleavage of Tcf712. a, Exon diagram of 
mouse Tcf7/2 with the two pertinent domains highlighted and the sgRNA 
targeting locus. b, Bioinformatic comparison of the five different ssRNAs 
tested against Tcf712. MM, mismatches. c, Genomic cleavage percentage 
in mouse N2a cells of the five sgRNAs targeted against Tcf712. Data 
represent n = 3 biologically independent samples. d, T7-endonuclease- 
based assay illustrating intact PCR and cleaved bands of Tcf712 via CRISPR 
gene editing. Observations are from a single experiment. e, tdTomato 
expression in N2a cells 48 h after transduction of the AAV carrying 
sgRNA against Tcf712 (AAV-sgRNA-Tcf712). Data are representative of 
three biologically independent samples. f, Relative expression of Tcf712 
transcripts in the N2a cells transfected with AAV-sgRNA-Tcf712, AAV- 
sgRNA-eGFP and AAV-CMV-spCas9 (Vector Biolabs) (***P < 0.001, 
unpaired two-tailed t-test). Data represent n = 5 biologically independent 
samples for each gRNA. g, Relative mRNA expression of habenular Tcf712 
6 weeks after viral stereotaxic injections of AAV-sgRNA-Tcf712, AAV- 
sgRNA-eGFP or AAV2-hSYN1-iCre into the mHb of Rosa26"S!-spCas?-eGFP 
mice. Data represent n = 4 biologically independent samples for each 
gRNA. h, In vivo estimation of genomic cleavage of habenular Tcf712 

6 weeks after viral stereotaxic injection of AAV-sgRNA-Tcf712, AAV- 


sgRNA-eGFP or AAV2-hSYN1-iCre in Rosa26"S!-Cas?-eGFP mice, Genomic 
cleavage efficiency was estimated by average re-annealed mismatches in 

a T7 endonuclease assay (***P < 0.001, unpaired two-tailed t-test). Data 
represent n = 3 biologically independent animals for each gRNA. 

i, Left, representative DAPI-counterstained brain slice showing Cas9-eGFP 
(green) and Tcf712 gRNA (red) targeted to the mHb of Rosa26!S!-?as9-eGFP 
mice. Right, whole image of brain slice from which left panels are derived. 
Representative result from n = 3 mice. j, Medial habenula from Rosa26'S~ 
spCas9-eGFP mice injected with AAV-sgRNA-eGFP (n = 6 independent 

mice) or AAV-sgRNA-Tcf712 (n = 7 independent mice) was dissected 

and DNA amplicons of targeted region of Tcf712 sequenced. Percentage of 
indels detected in the targeted region of Tcf7/2 is shown (****P < 0.0001, 
unpaired two-tailed t-test). Coronal brain image adapted from the 

Allen Brain Reference Atlas. k, Donut graph showing Cas9-induced 
modifications to Tef712 in the mHb of Rosa26'5!-?©#-°GFP mice treated 
with AAV-sgRNA-Tcf712 (percentage of total amplicons sequenced). A 
total of 13 amplicons (n = 6 from AAV-sgRNA-eGFP-treated mice and 
n=7 from AAV-sgRNA-Tcf712-treated mice) were sequenced. Data are 
mean + s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Mechanism by which TCF7L2 regulates nAChR 
function. a, Effects of intra-mHb infusion of vehicle or EX-4 (12.5-100 ng) 
on nicotine intake in rats (n = 10) (Fj.696, 15.26 = 38.3, P < 0.0001, one- 
way repeated measures ANOVA; **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001, Bonferroni's 
multiple comparisons test). b, Effects of intra-mHb infusion of vehicle 

or EX-4 (100 nM) on the latency to earn the first and second nicotine 
infusion of a self-administration session in rats (n = 10) (Fi, 29 = 311.4, 

P < 0.0001, main effect of ‘infusion number’; F,, 259 = 125.4, P < 0.0001, 
main effect of ‘EX-4 F;, 29 = 126.5, ****P < 0.0001, interaction effect; 
two-way ANOVA). c, Numbers of rats (n = 10 in total) that responded 
for the first and second nicotine infusion of a self-administration session 
after intra-mHb infusion of vehicle or EX-4 (12.5-100 ng). d, Effects of 
intra-mHb infusion of vehicle or rDKK1 (100 ng per side) on nicotine 
intake in rats (n = 11) (P = 0.45; unpaired two-tailed t-test). e, Effects of 
intra-mHb infusion of vehicle or XAV939 (12.5 ng per side) on nicotine 
intake in rats (n = 10) (P = 0.29; unpaired two-tailed t-test). 

f, Effects of intra-mHb infusion of vehicle or insulin (12.5 ng per side) 

on nicotine intake in rats (n = 13) (P = 0.29; unpaired two-tailed t-test). 
g-i, LiCl (g) and constitutively active-3-catenin (CA-B-catenin) (h), but 
not nicotine (i), increased GFP relative to mCherry expression in PC12 
cells transfected with the 7xTcf-eGFP//SV40-mCherry (7TGC) TCF7L2 
reporter. Data reflect results from two independent experiments. j, Levels 
of 8-catenin phosphorylated at serine residue 675 or 552 in rat PC12 cells 
after treatment with forskolin, WNT3A or nicotine. Data reflect results 
from two independent experiments. k, LacZ expression in the mHb of 
BAT-GAL £-galactosidase reporter mice after nicotine injection. Data 
reflect results from two independent animals in each group. 1, Expression 
levels of TCF7L2 (about 69 kDa) in the habenula were measured by 
western blotting in rats that responded for intravenous nicotine infusions 


(0.18 mg kg~! per infusion; n = 12) or food rewards (n = 12). Each lane 
contains pooled tissues from n = 3 animals. Experiment was performed on 
a single occasion. For uncropped gel image, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 

m, siRNA-mediated knockdown of TCF7L2 attenuated intracellular 
calcium transients induced by nicotine (20 nM-320 1M) in HEK293T 
cells heterologously expressing «50432 nAChRs (two-way repeated 
measures ANOVA; ‘siRNA: F}, 4 = 63.38, P < 0.005; ‘nicotine’: Fis, 69 = 
1388, P < 0.0001; ‘siRNA x nicotine’: F)5, 69 = 20.89, ***P < 0.0001; 
Bonferroni post hoc test after interaction effect in two-way ANOVA). 
Representative result from three experiments. n, *°Rbt efflux from 
synaptosomes generated from IPn tissues derived from wild-type (n = 6) 
and mutant (n = 6) Tef712 rats (F1,39 = 4.267, *P = 0.045; extra sum-of- 
squares F test). Shift in half-maximal effective concentration (ECs) value 
between genotypes using comparison of fits in a nonlinear fit model. 

0, Pharmacologically isolated nAChR currents (normalized) evoked by 
nicotine (0.1 Hz application) in mHb neurons from wild-type rats (n = 3 
cells from 1 rat) were rapidly and completely blocked by bath application 
of mecamylamine (10 tM). *F} 335, 2.670 = 332.5; P < 0.001; one-way 
repeated measures ANOVA. p, Baseline nAChR currents in mHb neurons 
from wild-type (n = 13 cells, 4 rats) and mutant (n = 15 cells, 4 rats) 
Tcf7l2rats. P = 0.8180, unpaired two-tailed t-test. q, nAChR current decay 
time after nicotine stimulation (0.1 Hz) before and after nicotine (1 Hz)- 
induced desensitization in mHb neurons from wild-type (n = 13 cells, 

4 rats) and mutant (” = 9 cells, 4 rats) Tef712 rats; P = 0.7133, 

unpaired two-tailed t-test. r, Slope of nAChR current decay after 

nicotine stimulation (0.1 Hz) before and after nicotine (1 Hz)-induced 
desensitization in mHb neurons from wild-type (1 = 13 cells, 4 rats) and 
mutant (n = 9 cells, 4 rats) Tcf712 rats; P = 0.645, unpaired two-tailed 
t-test. Data are mean + s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Genes regulated by TCF7L2 in the mHb. 

a, qPCR analysis Akap9 transcript levels in the mHb of wild-type (n = 8) 
and mutant (n = 7) Tcf712 rats; and Arhgap5 transcript levels in the 

mHb of wild-type (m = 5) and mutant (n = 7) Tcf712 rats (***P < 0.001, 
unpaired two-tailed t-test). b, qPCR analysis of «5, a3 and 34 nAChR 
subunit expression in the mHb of wild-type (n = 5) and mutant (n = 8) 
Tcf712 rats. c, Top 15 most abundantly expressed genes in the mHb of 
wild-type Tcf712 rats that show differential downregulation in the mHb 
of mutant Tcf7/2 rats (n = 9 rats per genotype). Genes are organized in 
descending order according to the baseline expression levels in wild-type 
rats. The log-transformed fold change of downregulated gene expression 


h O Non-Targeting pool 
© AKAP9 siRNA pool 


g O Non-Targeting pool 
© HNRNPU siRNA pool 


Log [Nicotine] uM 


Log [Nicotine] uM 


in the mHb of mutant compared with wild-type Tcf7/2 rats is shown. 
BaseMean, mean of normalized counts for all samples; lfcSE, s.e.m. of 
log-transformed fold change; stat, Wald chi-squared test of normalized 
counts for gene transcript in mutant versus wild-type Tcf712 rats; pval, 
uncorrected Wald test P value; padj, P value adjusted for multiple testing 
using Benjamini-Hochberg to estimate the false discovery rate. d—h, 
Knockdown of PAFAHIB1 (d), NDFIIP1 (e), ARHGAPS (£), HNRNPU (g) 
or AKAP9 (h) mRNA transcripts using a pool of validated siRNAs had no 
effects on nicotine-stimulated increases in [Ca”*], in haman HEK293T 
cells stably expressing «5042 nAChRs. Data represent n = 3 biologically 
independent samples. Data are mean + s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Fig 5 | TCF7L2 regulates cAMP signalling in PC12 

cells. a, Expression of dominant-negative Tcf712 (dnTcf712) in PC12 

cells reduced the activity of a cAMP-responsive luciferase reporter 

(EVX-1 luciferase). ***P < 0.001, unpaired two-tailed t-test. Data 
represent biologically independent samples from cells transfected with 
mCherry (n = 7) or dnTcf712 (n = 8). FEL, firefly luciferase; RFU, relative 
fluorescent units; RL, Renilla luciferase. b, dnTcf712 reduced baseline and 
EX-4-induced increases in a cAMP-responsive reporter assay in PC12 

cells (Fj, 19 = 19.16, **P < 0.0014, main effect of ‘dnTcf712’; F), 9 = 21.31, 
P=0.001, main effect of “EX-4’; F1, 19 = 0.027, P = 0.87, ‘dnTcf712 x EX-4 
interaction; two-way ANOVA). Data represent biologically independent 
samples from control cells (n = 3 samples), control cells treated with 

EX-4 (n = 3 samples), cells transfected dnTcf712 (n = 4 samples) and cells 
transfected dnTcf712 and treated with EX-4 (n = 4 samples). c, dnTcf712 
reduced baseline and EX-4-evoked increases in EVX-1-luciferase in INS-1 
cells, an immortalized rat pancreatic 6 cell line that constitutively expresses 
GLP-1 receptors. Data represent results from a single experiment. d, cAMP 
content of mHb, IPn and hippocampus were analysed in tissues from wild- 
type and mutant Tcf7/2 rats. Each sample contained mHb tissue from 


3 rats, and data are from 4 independent samples were analysed for a total 
of 12 rats per genotype. e, Vector map for the pGF-CREB-mCMV-dscGFP- 
P2A-luciferase (CREB reporter) lentivirus. f, Brain slices containing the 
mHb from wild-type and mutant Tcf7/2 rats injected with CREB reporter 
lentivirus into mHb and injected with luciferin just before brain collection. 
g, EX-4 increased luciferase activity in the mHb of wild-type (n = 3) but 
not mutant (” = 4) Tcf712 rats (Fj, 1; = 9.398, P = 0.0107, main effect 

of ‘genotype’; Fe, 66 = 7.945, ***P < 0.0001, interaction effect between 
‘genotype’ and ‘EX-4’; two-way repeated-measures ANOVA). h, Pre- 
incubation (30 min) of HEK293T cells stably expressing 050432 nAChRs 
with nicotine (0.1-10 1M) decreased the ability of acetylcholine (0.1 mM) 
to stimulate increases in [Ca”*]; (F3, 12 = 188.1, P < 0.0001, main effect 

of ‘nicotine’ on one-way ANOVA). Data represent n = 4 independent 
experiment. i, 8-Br-cAMP (100-500 |1M) attenuated the inhibitory effects 
of nicotine (0.1 1M) preincubation (30 min) on acetylcholine (0.1 mM) 
evoked in increases in [Ca?*]; in 050482 nAChR HEK293T cells 

(F), 24 = 41.20, P < 0.0001, main effect of ‘cAMP’ in two-way ANOVA). 
Data represent n = 5 independent experiments. Data are mean + s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Hyperglycaemic actions of nicotine. a, Venn 
diagram of differentially upregulated genes in the hippocampus, mHb 
and IPn of mutant Tcf7/2 rats compared with wild-type rats. b, KEGG 
analysis of differentially upregulated genes identified processes relevant 
to glucose metabolism as those most likely to be perturbed in the mHb 
of mutant Tcf7/2 rats (n = 9) compared with wild-type rats (n = 9). P 
values determined by Fisher exact test. c, Blood glucose was measured 
before (TO) and 30 min after (T30) rats (n = 7) were injected with saline 
or nicotine (1 mg kg~') (Fj, 13 = 52.3, ***P < 0.0001, interaction effect 
between ‘nicotine’ and ‘time’; two-way repeated-measures ANOVA). 

d, Oxycodone (2.5 mg kg~') or cocaine (20 mg kg~') injection had no 
effects on blood glucose in rats (n = 36). e, Chrna5-cre mice were injected 
into the IPn with FLEX-GFP (n = 3) or FLEX-hM3Dq-mCherry (n = 9). 
Image adapted from the Allen Brain Reference Atlas. f, Blood glucose 
was measured in both groups of mice before and 30 min after injection 
of CNO (1 mg kg); **P < 0.0051, unpaired two-tailed t-test. g, Tcf712 
mRNA expression was reduced in the mHb of rats after shRNA-mediated 
knockdown of Gipr1 transcript expression. **P < 0.0051, unpaired 
two-tailed t-test. h, Atenolol abolished the hyperglycaemic response to 
experimenter-administered nicotine injection (1 mg kg!) in rats (n = 8) 


(‘atenolol F395 = 43.54, P< 0.0001; ‘time, F 4.406, 60.15 — 48.69, P< 0.0001; 
‘atenolol x time’ interaction, Fo, 75 = 26.88; ***P < 0.0001; two-way 
ANOVA). i, ICI118,551 abolished the increases in blood glucose induced 
by experimenter-administered nicotine injection (1 mg kg~') in rats 

(n = 8) (‘nicotine, F), 7 = 50.83, P = 0.002; ‘ICI118,5517, Fy, 7 = 

13.17, P = 0.0084; ‘ICI118,551 x nicotine’ interaction, F),7 = 27.75, 

** P = 0.0012; two-way repeated-measured ANOVA). j, Atenolol 
abolished the increases in blood glucose induced by CNO (3 mg kg~') 

in rats (n = 8) expressing FLEX-hM3Dq in the mHb-IPn circuit ((CNO; 
F,,g = 213.0, P < 0.0001; ‘atenolol; F), g = 27.00, P = 0.0008; ‘CNO x 
atenolol’ interaction, F),3 = 255.5, ***P < 0.0001; two-way repeated- 
measures ANOVA). k, Immunostaining for insulin (left), glucagon 
(middle) and their overlap (right) in mice treated acutely with saline 

(top; n = 3) or nicotine (0.5 mg kg"; bottom; n = 3). l-o, Quantification 
of insulin intensity (1), insulin relative area (m), glucagon intensity (n) 
and glucagon relative area (0) in pancreatic islets from the saline-treated 
(n = 3) and nicotine-treated (n = 3) mice (**P = 0.0059, ***P < 0.001 
t-test, unpaired two-tailed t-test). Image is representative of results 
obtained in from three biologically independent animals in each treatment 
group. Data are mean + s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Chemogenetic stimulation of the habenula. 
a, Rats were injected with AAV-retro-Cre into the IPn and FLEX-GFP 
or FLEX-hM3Dq-mCherry into the mHb. mCherry-positive cells were 
detected in the mHb, confirming that virus targeting was effective. 

b, CNO (10 .M) had no effects on the relative spike frequency of 
mCherry-negative cells (n = 4 cells, 2 rats). c, CNO (10 j1M) increased 
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the relative spike frequency of mCherry-positive cells (n = 4 cells, 3 rats) 
(*P = 0.0124, unpaired two-tailed t-test). d, Nicotine (1 1M) increased 
the relative spike frequency of mHb neurons by a magnitude similar to 
that seen in mCherry-positive neurons after CNO treatment (n = 6 cells, 
3 rats) (*P = 0.042, unpaired two-tailed t-test). Data are mean + s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | pRV mapping of polysynaptic projections from and nucleus of the solitary tract (NTS) after pancreas injection of pRV- 


Hypothalamus 


Pancreas 


Substantia nigra 


brain to pancreas and liver. a, c, Images of a pRV-GFP-labelled cells GFP. r, Images of a GFP-labelled cells in hypothalamus, ventral tegmental 
(indicated by white arrows) and fibres in the mHb. b, d, Representative area (VTA) and NTS after liver injection of pRV-GFP. Note the absence 
images of pRV-GFP-labelled IPn neurons (indicated by white arrows). of GFP-positive cells in the medial habenula. Images are representative of 


e, Images of GFP-labelled cells in hypothalamus, cortex, substantia nigra results obtained from three separate experiments. Data are mean + s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Consequences of hyperglycaemic actions of 
nicotine. a, Effects of glucose (1 mg kg’, intravenous) on nicotine (0.03 
mg kg" per infusion) intake in rats (n = 15). b, Effects of glucose (1 mg 
kg”, intravenous) on nicotine (0.12 mg kg” per infusion) intake in rats 
(n = 16). ¢, Effects of glucose (2 mg kg™', orally) on nicotine (0.12 mg kg 
per infusion) intake in rats (n = 16). d, Effects of glucagon (0.2 mg kg“, 
intravenous) on nicotine (0.12 mg kg”! per infusion) intake in rats 

(n= 5). e, Atenolol (10 mg kg~') delivered before the self-administration 
on three consecutive days did not alter nicotine (0.12 mg kg“! 

per infusion) intake in rats (n = 8). f, Scatter plots of average TRAP 
immunoprecipitation samples from sucrose-drinking (y axis; n = 28) 
versus immunoprecipitation samples from sucrose-naive (x axis; n = 8) 
ChATP™!®” mice representing increased (>0.5 logy-transformed fold 
change, magenta) or decreased (< —0.5 logs-transformed fold change, 
blue) levels of transcripts undergoing translation (tissues from n = 4 
mice were pooled for each sample; 7 samples from sucrose-drinking and 
2 samples from sucrose-naive mice were used). Differentially expressed 
genes were identified by performing a negative binomial test using 
DESeq2, with default settings. Significant P values were corrected to 
control the false discovery rate of multiple testing according to 

the Benjamini-Hochberg procedure at 0.05 threshold and minimum 
threshold of 0.6 log,-transformed fold change. g, Expression levels 
(z-score-transformed normalized counts) of the top 50 genes affected by 
sucrose consumption in mHb cholinergic neurons. h, KEGG analysis of 
differentially upregulated genes in the mHb of ChAT?™!®” mice described 
in f identified pathways that are likely to be affected in the mHb by 
sucrose consumption. P values determined by Fisher exact test. i, KEGG 
analysis of differentially downregulated genes in the mHb of ChAT?W!°7 


-1 


mice described in f identified pathways that are likely to be affected in 

the mHb by sucrose consumption. P values determined by Fisher exact 
test. j, The frequency of action potentials in mHb neurons was unaltered 
by increasing the glucose concentrations in the extracellular solution 

from 12.5 to 30 mM (n = 6 cells from 3 rats). k, Maintaining glucose 
concentration in artificial cerebrospinal fluid (aCSF) in the extracellular 
solution at 12.5 mM did not alter the magnitude of nicotine-evoked 
nAChR currents in mHb neurons (n = 6 cells from 3 rats). 1, Increasing 
the glucose concentration in the extracellular solution from 12.5 to 30 mM 
decreased the magnitude of nicotine (1 1M) evoked nAChR currents 

in mHb neurons (n = 6 cells from 3 rats) (*P < 0.0121, unpaired two- 
tailed t-test). m, Blood glucose levels measured in rats 24 h after their 
final nicotine (0.12 mg kg“! per infusion; n = 7) or saline (n = 8) self- 
administration session (*P < 0.0223, unpaired two-tailed t-test). n, Blood 
glucose levels measured in rats 6 weeks after their final nicotine 

(0.12 mg kg~! per infusion; n = 7) or saline (n = 8) self-administration 
session (*P < 0.0371, unpaired two-tailed t-test). 0, Body weights in 
post-saline (m = 8) and post-nicotine rats (n = 6) measured 6 weeks 

after their final self-administration session. p, Fasting blood glucose 

levels in wild-type (n = 14 in total) and mutant (n = 14 in total) Tef712 
rats measured before chronic saline or nicotine injections commenced. 

q; Circulating levels of glucagon in nicotine-naive wild-type (m = 7) and 
mutant (n = 7) Tef712 rats. r, Circulating levels of insulin in nicotine-naive 
wild-type (n = 7) and mutant (n = 7) Tcf712 rats. s, Circulating glucagon 
levels in wild-type (n = 9 in total) and mutant (n = 10 in total) Tcf7/2 rats 
measured before chronic saline or nicotine injections ended (F;,5 = 4.606, 
*P < 0.0486, interaction effect of ‘genotype x nicotine’ in two-way 
ANOVA). Data are mean + s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Proposed mechanism by which TCF7L2 
regulates the motivational properties of nicotine and its disruptive 
effects on blood glucose homeostasis. A representation of amHb neuron 
projecting monosynaptically to the [Pn (both in blue), via the fasciculus 
retroflexus, and to the pancreas via a polysynaptic pathway (broken line) is 
shown. The mHb neurons expresses nAChRs that are activated by nicotine 
and that undergo nicotine-induced desensitization. In wild-type rats, 
nAChRs rapidly recover from desensitization by a process involving cAMP 
signalling. In mutant Tcf712 rats, cAMP signalling is compromised, which 
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results in persistently desensitized nAChRs and diminished sensitivity of 
mHb neurons to nicotine. When mHb neurons are activated by nicotine, 
IPn neurons are stimulated by mHb-derived acetylcholine and glutamate. 
This triggers nicotine avoidance and a hyperglycaemic response, both of 
which are attenuated in mutant Tcf7/2 rats. After chronic exposure to the 
hyperglycaemic actions of nicotine, circulating levels of the pancreas- 
derived hormones glucagon and insulin are increased, resulting in a 
diabetes-like disruption of glucose homeostasis. This diabetes-promoting 
action of nicotine is also attenuated in mutant Tcf7/2 rats. 
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Meridional flows in the disk around a young star 


Richard Teague!*, Jaehan Bae? & Edwin A. Bergin! 


Protoplanetary disks are known to possess a variety of substructures 
in the distribution of their millimetre-sized grains, predominantly 
seen as rings and gaps’, which are frequently interpreted as arising 
from the shepherding of large grains by either hidden, still-forming 
planets within the disk” or (magneto-)hydrodynamic instabilities>. 
The velocity structure of the gas offers a unique probe of both the 
underlying mechanisms driving the evolution of the disk—such as 
movement of planet-building material from volatile-rich regions 
to the chemically inert midplane—and the details of the required 
removal of angular momentum. Here we report radial profiles of 
the three velocity components of gas in the upper layers of the disk 
of the young star HD 163296, as traced by emission from '7CO 
molecules. These velocities reveal substantial flows from the surface 
of the disk towards its midplane at the radial locations of gaps that 
have been argued to be opened by embedded planets*”: these flows 
bear a striking resemblance to meridional flows, long predicted to 
occur during the early stages of planet formation® !”. In addition, a 
persistent radial outflow is seen at the outer edge of the disk that is 
potentially the base of a wind associated with previously detected 
extended emission’. 

We use observations of !*CO J = 2-1 emission from HD 163296 to 
measure the 3D velocity structure of the gas. These data were originally 
presented as part of the Disk Substructures at High Angular Resolution 
Project (DSHARP) Atacama Large Millimeter/submillimeter Array 
(ALMA) Large Program'®, which combined previously analysed low- 
er-spatial-resolution data*’?. The disk around HD 163296 is known 
to host multiple rings of large, millimetre-sized grains trapped within 
regions of gas pressure maxima’®, with a depletion of the gas within the 
dust gaps‘, highly suggestive of a planetary origin. In the outer disk, 
at a radius of approximately 260 astronomical units (AU, where 1 Au is 
the distance between the Earth and the Sun), a local disturbance in the 
velocity field is probably driven by a massive planet of 2 Jupiter masses 
(Mjup), deeply embedded within the disk’. 

To improve the signal-to-noise ratio and achieve high precision in 
velocity measurements, we first radially bin the spectral data®. As *CO 
J = 2-1 is optically thick, the 7 + 1 surface, where 7 is the optical depth 
of the emission, traces a region typically 2-4 pressure scale heights 
above the disk midplane, resulting in asymmetries in the observed 
emission profiles that must be taken into account when radially bin- 
ning the data®!*!>. This is most clearly seen in a map of the line cen- 
tre, shown in Fig. 1a, that deviates considerably from the symmetric 
dipole pattern found in geometrically thin disks. As Keplerian rotation 
dominates the velocity structure, a parametric emission surface can be 
inferred that correctly accounts for this projection effect, with the best- 
fit surface shown as black contours in Fig. 1b, c. This approach finds 
an emission surface consistent with another technique, which yields 
a non-parametric surface; the latter, however, is highly sensitive to 
noise in the data and so can only poorly constrain the emission surface 
in the outer disk. 

Azimuthally averaged gas velocities are measured by first splitting 
the disk into annuli of constant radius using the inferred emission 
surface. Then, for each radius, we use the azimuthal dependence of 
the Doppler shift of the line centres due to the projection of the gas 
velocities, and infer the azimuthally averaged rotational and radial 


velocities, respectively®!® vy and va. As the vz and vg components are 
orthogonal to one another, their projected components have a differ- 
ent azimuthal dependence and can therefore be readily disentangled. 
Deviations in the line centre at a specific radius relative to the systemic 
velocity, visp, is interpreted as a vertical component, vz. This approach 
extends the method in refs. ®!°, which considered only vg components. 
Our improved method recovers the projected components V¢,proj and 
VR proj absolutely, while determination of vzp,o and the correction into 
disk-frame velocities, (vg, vp, vz), require a precise measurement of vy sr 
and the disk inclination, i, respectively. The former is well constrained 


from measurement of the emission surface, visp = 5,763 £1 ms7}, 


while the disk inclination is taken from fits to the rings in continuum’, 
which find a disk average i = 46.7° + 0.1°. The resulting statistical 
uncertainties on vy and ve are about 10 m s_' while for vz they are 
about 20 ms~! due to the additional step of measuring the line cen- 
tre. We estimate that the systematic uncertainties associated with the 
choice of emission surface are equivalent to between 2 and 3 times the 
statistical uncertainties. However, as discussed in the Methods section, 
a different emission surface does not appreciably change the observed 
flow structure. 

To relate the gas velocities to the local sound speed, we use the 
brightness temperature of the optically thick line emission as a meas- 
ure of the local gas temperature’, finding values spanning a range from 
approximately 90 K in the inner 30 au to 30 K at 400 au. This results 
in local sound speeds ranging between 600 m s~' and 300 m s~!. As 
the pressure-supported Keplerian rotation dominates vz, we subtract 
a baseline model, vj,moa, in order to highlight local deviations in vg. 
Figure 2 shows the resulting velocity structure normalized to the local 
sound speed in both the (R, @) plane and the (R, Z) plane. We find 
striking evidence of a highly dynamic disk. In particular, we find three 
regions of a collapsing flow (Fig. 2b) with gas rotating at slower and 
faster velocities either side of the maximum |vz| (Fig. 2a), coincident 
in radius with three previously claimed*® planets and gaps in the dust 
continuum at 87 au, 140 au and 237 av. In addition, we observe a 
persistent radially outward flow beyond about 300 au. 

The collapsing regions are bounded by annuli of negative and pos- 
itive residuals of vy — V4,mod indicative of a pressure minimum and 
demonstrating the presence of a substantial gap in the gas surface den- 
sity'®. Gas is seen to flow towards the gap centres before falling into 
the region of low gas pressure. Promising candidates for driving such 
flow structures are meridional flows, which have long been predicted 
from 3D hydrodynamic simulations at the radii of embedded planets, 
with their origin well understood*"""”. As seen schematically in Fig. 3, 
embedded planets will open gaps in the gas by driving material away 
from the planet at the midplane via Lindblad torques'®. Locally, the gas 
pressure drops, causing a decrease in the local gas scale height in order 
for the disk to maintain vertical hydrostatic equilibrium. In turn, this 
creates a region of low pressure at the disk surface, at heights as much as 
3-4 pressure scale heights above the midplane. Gas from surrounding 
regions of higher pressure will therefore flow towards the region of 
lower pressure at the gap centre, before falling towards the midplane. 
It is this gas near the disk surface that is entrained into the flow towards 
the gap centre and then downwards to the midplane that we trace with 
optically thick *CO observations. 
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Fig. 1 | Rotation maps and the inferred 3D geometry of the disk. 

a, Rotation map (that is, a map of vios, the line of sight velocity) of 

HD 163296 made with the software bettermoments”’. The filled contours 
have been clipped to highlight the structure in the disk close to the semi- 
minor axis. The lined contours are in steps of 0.5 km s~!.b, Asa but 


We run a 3D hydrodynamical simulation of embedded planets in 
order to provide a qualitative comparison to the observations and 
demonstrate that '*CO emission would trace such meridional flows. We 
inject three planets of masses 0.5Mjup, 1Myjyp and 2Mjyp at 87 au, 140 au 
and 237 Au, respectively, into a disk model that has been shown to 
recover the disk thermal structure exceptionally well'*’? (see Methods 
section). Figure 4 shows the azimuthally averaged density and kine- 
matic structure after 1.44 Myr, a large fraction of the age of the system. 
The derived velocity structure is in excellent agreement with both the 
observations and previous simulations, which only contained a single 
planet-opened gap*"!»'”°. This simulation demonstrates that '*CO 
emission is able to trace the tops of the meridional flows driven by 
embedded planets in HD 163296: however, the masses of the inferred 
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with an overlay of the inferred emission surface, the height at which the 
observed emission originates, used to deproject the data. c, The inferred 
height above the midplane of the emission surface. The synthesized beam 
is shown in the bottom left of a and b as a filled ellipse. 


planets are model dependent, and more thorough constraints on these 
are beyond the scope of this work. 

Without the direct detection of the embedded planets opening these 
gaps, other scenarios are possible. For example, zonal flows are known 
to drive radial deviations in both vy and vz, allowing also for an efficient 
cycling of material*”"”. In these simulations, deviations in vy of up to 
10% of the local Keplerian rotation are found and similar values in the 
vertical direction”’. With the current observations, which lack an abso- 
lute scaling of the deviations of vy or vz, it is impossible to accurately 
distinguish between scenarios. The use of different molecular tracers 
offers a potential solution, allowing for the mapping of the flow struc- 
tures in regions closer to the disk midplane where they are believed to 
deviate and thus constrain the origin. 
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Fig. 2 | Measured velocity structure of the gas in the disk around 

HD 163296. a, b, Inferred 3D velocity structure in the (R, ¢) plane (a), 
with the disk rotation along the vertical axis, and in the (R, Z) plane (b). 
All velocities are deprojected assuming a source inclination of 46.7° and 
converted to a fraction of the local sound speed, c,. In both panels, a vector 
at bottom right shows 0.1c,. In a, vectors in the positive and negative y 
direction represent faster- or slower-rotating material, respectively, while 


the x direction shows the radial flows. The colour background shows the 
magnitude of the rotation vector (vj — V%,mod). In b, the three locations of 
meridional circulation are shown in red dashed boxes and the outflow ina 
blue dashed box. The vertical dotted lines mark the locations of the gaps in 
the continuum emission®*’, and the local velocity disturbances, or velocity 
‘kinks’, traced in !2CO emission’. 
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Fig. 3 | Schematic of the meridional flow. Cartoon of the dominant flows 
around an embedded planet, using the approach of ref. !°. The planet will 
open a gap in the gas density through Lindblad torques driving the radial 
flows (‘planet-driven flows’) shown in orange close to the midplane. The 
disk will viscously spread towards the gap centre, then fall into the gap via 


Regardless of the underlying mechanism driving them, the iden- 
tification of vertical flows with speeds of about 0.1c; (where c; is the 
local sound velocity) suggest a rapid cycling of material from the vol- 
atile-rich ‘molecular layer’ of the disk, down towards the considerably 
cooler midplane, which is substantially more shielded from radiation 
and therefore more chemically inert. It is this volatile-rich gas that will 
form the atmospheres of the embedded planet, rather than the mid- 
plane material, which is driven away through the Lindblad torques. 


meridional flows, shown with black arrows at higher altitudes. For wide 
gaps, this will result in circulation around the gap edges. The blue shaded 
background and white dashed contours show the density profile of the 
disk. Horizontal black dotted lines show approximate heights in the disk in 
units of pressure scale heights, Hp. 


Therefore, as the carbon-to-oxygen ratio, C/O, is frequently meas- 
ured in exoplanetary atmospheres and used as a probe of the planet- 
forming location”*”», it is the C/O ratio of the in-falling warm molecu- 
lar regions with which the C/O ratios of exoplanet atmospheres should 
be compared, rather than the C/O ratio of the disk midplane. 

In addition, a radial outflow is found outside about 300 au, marked 
with the blue dashed box in Fig. 2b. Although the absolute scaling of 
vz is dependent on the assumed vy gp, the vg component is measured 
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Fig. 4 | Hydrodynamical simulations of meridional flows. 

a, b, Azimuthally averaged 3D velocity structure in the (R, ¢) plane (a) 

at the '*CO emission surface and in the (R, Z) plane (b), similar to Fig. 2 
but from the hydrodynamic simulation using the azimuthally averaged vg 
velocities. In b, the colour contours show the log of the disk gas density 
(p) normalized by its initial value in each grid cell (9), and the white 
dashed curve presents the inferred "CO emission surface as in equation 
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(2) (Methods). c, A zoomed-in view of the velocity field at the vicinity of 
the planet at 87 au. The disk gas density along the R-Z slice containing the 
planet is shown in the background on a logarithmic scale. All the contours 
and vectors show snapshot values taken at the end of the simulation 

(1.44 Myr). For visualization purpose only, we present vectors every two 
radial and meridional grid cells in a and c, and every three radial and 
meridional grid cells in b. 


absolutely so that a true outflow of material is observed, while there is 
no evidence for such radial motion inward of 300 av. Viscous spreading 
of the disk can be ruled out, as this should result in much lower veloc- 
ities of the order of <1 ms}, considerably slower than the measured 
Vilow & 30 m s~!; however, the orientation of the vectors is suggestive 
that the radial outflow is the base of a disk wind. A large-scale molecu- 
lar wind, extending over 10” (about 1,000 av) and reaching velocities 
of approximately 20 km s~!, has been previously observed in !*CO 
around HD 163296 with associated Herbig Haro knots distributed 
along a jet!*”®. The large-scale wind kinematics indicate a substan- 
tial mass loss rate of (1.4-18.3) x 1078 solar masses per year. If this 
large-scale molecular wind is related to the radial outflow we observe, 
it would suggest that disk winds can provide an efficient mechanism 
for removing angular momentum from the disk without the need for 
turbulent viscosity, reconciling the inferred low levels of turbulence!*. 
As discussed in the Methods section, the details of the flow structure are 
dependent on the assumed emission surface and therefore any further 
analysis of the potential launching mechanisms first requires a more 
robust measure of the emission surface at the disk edges. 

The detection of large-scale flows demonstrates that protoplanetary 
disks are probably still highly dynamic and actively changing their 
physical and chemical structures. Looking forward, the ability to infer 
3D velocities will aid further planet detection at (sub-)millimetre wave- 
lengths and perhaps even aid our understanding of the puzzle of disk 
angular momentum transport. 
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METHODS 
Observations. We use the publicly available images from the Disk Substructures 
at High Angular Resolution Program (DSHARP) ALMA Large Program!®. 
Combining data from three projects, 2013.1.00366.S!°, 2013.1.00601.S* and 
2016.1.00484.L', a spatial resolution of 0.104” x 0.095” (corresponding to 
10.5 Au x 9.6 Au at the source distance of 101 pc) was achieved, and a spectral 
resolution of 640 m s~! after Hanning smoothing. More details about the data 
reduction and imaging procedure can be found in Isella et al.°. 
Deriving an emission surface. In order to accurately deproject the observations 
into annuli of constant radius we must take into account the flared emission surface 
of the disk. We use two different approaches in order to derive a robust emission 
surface. The first approach uses the morphology of the map of the line centre. For 
a geometrically thin disk, the rotation map will have a symmetric dipole pattern. 
However, with an elevated emission surface, the red- and blue-shifted lobes of the 
dipole bend away from the disk semi-major axis, allowing for a constraint on the 
emission surface. We first make a map of the line centres using bettermoments”” 
which fits a quadratic curve to the pixel of peak intensity and the two neighbour- 
ing pixels. This has the considerable advantage over the more traditionally used 
intensity-weighted averaged velocities (first moment maps) in that no clipping is 
required and that the near side of the disk is readily distinguished from the far side, 
in addition to returning well characterized uncertainties on the line centre. The 
resulting map of the line centres is shown in Fig. la. 

Assuming that the kinematics of the disk are dominated by Keplerian rotation, 
we also fit the rotation map with a Keplerian rotation pattern including the cor- 
rection for the height above the midplane": 


(1) 


where ¥ is the projected line centre, R and Z are the midplane radius and the height 
above the midplane, respectively, 6 is the polar angle of the disk, i is the inclination 
of the disk and Mgtar is the stellar mass. The emission surface is parameterized as 
two power-law profiles to capture the flared increasing surface over most of the 
disk, but also the drop in the outer disk due to the decreasing gas surface density: 


Z(R) = Zy x (R/1")? — Z, x (R/V (2) 


where both Zp and Z, should be positive, and y and 7 represent the flaring of the 
emission surface. In addition to the emission surface, we let the source centre and 
disk inclination and position angle, {xo, yo, i, PA}, vary as well as a variable stellar 
mass, Mguyn, and systemic velocity, visr, leaving 10 free parameters for the model. 

The calculation of the posterior distributions was performed using the Python 
package eddy” assuming a source distance™ of 101 pc. Only spatially independent 
pixels, those at least a beam FWHM apart, were considered in the calculation of 
the likelihood. Flat priors were assumed for all values except the inclination, which 
has a prior of i= 46.7° + 0.1° based on the fits to the continuum observations’. 64 
walkers were run for 10,000 steps for an initial burn-in period, before an additional 
10,000 steps were used to sample the posterior distributions. The resulting poste- 
rior distributions were found to be x)= — 5°; mas, H= 33 mas, i = 46.8°79 1, 
PA = 312.8377 00), Moar = 2.02270 00 Moun > Visz = 5-763 09, km s~) and an 
emission surface described by Z, = 265*3 mas, y= 1.29'}'0;, Z; = 6"; mas and 
= 3.803 where the uncertainties are the 16th to 84th percentiles of the posterior 
distribution about the median value. We note that these uncertainties represent 
only the statistical uncertainty on the values; the systematic uncertainties, due to 
neglecting the pressure correction term in the calculation of the velocity profile, 
for example, are not included. Fixing Z, = 0 results in comparable posterior dis- 
tributions for the geometric parameters and emission surface characterized by 
Z, = 28075 mas, but a smaller y = 0.99473 9"” to account for the drop in the emis- 
sion surface at larger radii, broadly consistent with previous work’. 

The second method follows the method presented in Pinte et al.!°, which allows 
for a non-parametric surface that can account for a drop of the emission surface 
into gap regions, as previously demonstrated for C!8O emission in this source®. 
This method assumes that the gas is on circular orbits and uses the asymmetry of 
the emission relative to the major axis of the disk to infer the height of the emis- 
sion relative to the disk midplane. For this approach we adopt the inclination and 
position angle found from continuum, i = 46.7° and PA = 133.3° (note here there 
is a 180° degeneracy in the PA when modelling continuum emission). Following 
Teague et al.°, the raw data points were modelled with a Gaussian process resulting 
in a smooth emission surface, rather than radially binning the data. 

Extended Data Fig. 1 compares the two derived emission surfaces. The grey 
solid lines show 50 random samples of the parametric surface, while the red dashed 
line shows the Gaussian process model and the associated 30 uncertainties when 
modelling the raw points shown as grey dots. In the outer disk, r 2 3”, the two sur- 
faces deviate. This is because for the non-parametric method, the fit is dependent 


on individual pixels, which have a lower signal-to-noise ratio in the outer disk (as 
demonstrated by the broad scatter in the grey points). Conversely, as the parametric 
model is less flexible, it is therefore less affected by the noisy outer disk. Using only 
the data points for r < 3 we find a consistent non-parametric emission surface. 
Measuring the velocity structure. To infer radial profiles of the radial and rota- 
tional velocities, vg and vg, respectively, we follow the method outlined in Teague 
et al. °!6, using the Python implementation eddy’. The disk is first split into annuli 
of constant radius accounting for the inferred emission surface, each 25 mas wide 
(roughly 1/4 of the beam FWHM), from which spatially uncorrelated pixels (at 
least a beam FWHM apart) were randomly selected (the pixel scaling was 13 mas). 
The line centre of each pixel was assumed to be the sum of the projected compo- 
nent of v,, and vp such that: 


Vios(P) = Vy, projfOS e+ Vp, projSi. @ (3) 


where ¢ is the deprojected polar angle along the annulus. The best fitting vy and 
Vp Values were those that maximized the likelihood when a Gaussian process was 
fitted to the shifted and stacked data, which is a robust measure of the alignment 
of the spectra, as described in Teague et al.!®, For each annulus, 20 different reali- 
zations with different pixels were performed and the posterior distributions com- 
bined. 

To calculate the projected vertical component of the velocity, vz,proj, we fitted 
a Gaussian to the aligned and stacked spectra using the best-fit Vg,proj and Vp proj 
values. To improve the quality of the Gaussian fit, we resample the stacked spectra 
to 40 ms/', a factor of 16 higher than the original data. This resampling will not 
alter the intrinsic line profile and will preserve any systematic effects, such as the 
spectral response function of the ALMA correlator and the Hanning smoothing. 
While these systemic effects will bias measurements of the line peak or width, the 
line centre should remain unaffected. We perform two fits to the data. First, we 
use the whole spectrum to identify the line centre and a rough line width. Second, 
with only the line core defined, as where |v — vo| < AV, in order to remove biases 
due to the noisy line wings arising from contamination from the far side of the 
disk (see the appendix in Teague et al.!°), The measured line centre is then con- 
sidered the sum of the systemic velocity, vysp, and the projected vertical velocity, 
Vz,proj- Without a precise measure of vy sp, the inferred vz radial profiles are there- 
fore only relative values. In future, observations of an optically thin line where vz 
components would cancel out from either side of the disk may allow for a better 
determination of the vysz and constraints on the absolute values of vz,pro. Finally, 
the projected velocity components were corrected for their projection using a disk 
inclination of 46.7°. 

We perform this method for both of the emission surfaces we have derived 
to verify that the deprojection does not substantially change the derived velocity 
vectors. Furthermore, to check that the inclusion of a vp term was not changing 
the inferred vy value, we repeat the procedure fixing vp pro = 0 and find no change 
in the inferred v¢,pr0). This is expected, because the radial and rotational velocity 
components are orthogonal and thus vg components cannot correct for changes 
in vg and vice versa. We also use the differences between the two methods to 
estimate the systematic uncertainties on the derived velocities. Across the whole 
radius of the disk, the average differences between the methods are 1.50, 1o and 
0.20 for vg, Vr and vz, respectively. Within the gap regions where the two surfaces 
are most different, most notably D48 or at 220 au, these rise to about 3a for all 
three components. Despite the difference in the emission heights, the qualitative 
flow structures remain, although the wind signature is less well defined than with 
the smooth parametric surface. 

As the perturbations are expected to be of the order of a few per cent of the 
Keplerian rotation, we must subtract a background profile from vg in order to 
clearly see them. However, as vy is a combination of the Keplerian rotation (which 
varies depending on the height of the emission surface) in addition to perturba- 
tions from the radial pressure gradient and self-gravity of the disk'4, there is no 
simple predictive fit to the curve. To act as a model of the background rotation, 
Vé,mod We fit a 10th-order polynomial to vy. We have also tried single and broken 
power-law functions, but these were unable to reliably capture the overall trend 
at small and large radii. Extended Data Fig. 5 demonstrates the choice of V4,mod 
and how the resulting residuals are affected. We stress that this is for presentation 
purpose only and, if any quantitative fits were to be made, they should be made 
directly to vg, as in previous works®!®, 

The resulting velocities are plotted in Extended Data Fig. 2 in blue, with the 
three components in the three lower panels corrected for the projection. The values 
in red show the results when we fix vg = 0. The locations of the gaps in the contin- 
uum?”® and previously reported planets®’ are annotated in the top row. The results 
for both types of emission surface are consistent, demonstrating that the results are 
robust to the choice of emission surface. The inferred flow structures are shown 
in Fig. 2 for the deprojection using the parametric surface, and in Extended Data 
Fig. 3 for the deprojection using the non-parametric surface. 


To convert the velocities to Mach numbers, we use the peak value from the 
aligned and deprojected spectra to measure the local gas temperature using the full 
Planck law and calculate a local sound speed. The derived gas temperatures, con- 
sistent with previous analyses®, and derived sound speeds are shown in Extended 
Data Fig. 4. This temperature may be underestimated if the emission line is only 
marginally thick, 7 < 5, however at this temperature this requires a column density 
of N(CO) < 10!° cm~?, considerably less than found in previous models of CO 
isotopologue emission in this source'*'°. Owing to the low spectral resolution of 
the data and confusion from the far side of the disk, measuring the line width will 
not provide a reasonable measure of the gas kinetic temperature'®?!. 
Hydrodynamic simulation setup. We solve the isothermal hydrodynamic conti- 
nuity equations and the Navier-Stokes equations in 3D spherical (r, 6, 6) coordi- 
nates using publicly available planet-disk interaction code FARGO3D™, adopting 
the orbital advection algorithm’. 

We adopt a parametric disk model similar to the one presented in Flaherty 
et al.!°, which is shown to reproduce CO isotopologue emission well. The vertically 
integrated surface density of the disk follows: 
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where Mgas = 0.09 solar masses is the total gas mass, R. = 160.6 au is a characteris- 
tic radius, and 7 = 1. The disk temperature structure has a power-law profile with 
cylindrical radius R, and a vertical gradient is imposed at each radius to smoothly 
connect the cold midplane and warm surface as follows: 
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T(R, Z) = (5) 


Taem(R) ifZ>Z, 
Here, Tmia(R) = 16.6(R/R,)4 (in K) and Tytm(R) = 88.9(R/R,.)4 (in K) where 
q = —0.216 and Z, = 97.8(R/R,)'? au. 

Using the parametric disk model described above, we solve the vertical hydro- 
static equilibrium equation to obtain an initial density distribution: 
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where p is the gas density, c, is the sound speed, G is the gravitational constant, 
and M, is the stellar mass. We numerically find the density at each grid cell such 
that the vertically integrated surface density at the radius becomes the one given 
in equation (4). With the temperature and density assigned for each grid cell, we 
compute the initial angular velocity that satisfies the radial force balance taking 
into account the gas pressure gradient: 
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In the above equation 2, = \{GM,/R° is the Keplerian angular velocity and 
P= pce? is the gas pressure. The initial radial and meridional velocities are set to 
Zero. 

The simulation domain extends from rin = 32.1 AU to roy = 401.5 au in radius 
and from 0 to 27 in azimuth. In the meridional direction, we include only the 
upper half of the disk assuming a symmetry across the disk midplane. The merid- 
ional domain extends from the midplane (@ = 1/2) to 20.6° above the midplane 
(@ = m/2 — 0.36). We adopt 256 logarithmically spaced grid cells in the radial 
direction, 36 uniformly spaced grid cells in the meridional direction, and 635 
uniformly spaced grid cells in the azimuthal direction. 

We add a 0.5Mjup planet at 87 AU, a 1Myup planet at 140 au, and a 2Mjyp planet 

at 237 au. The planet masses and radial locations are chosen based on previous 
modelling that successfully reproduced ALMA continuum and CO line obser- 
vations®”*4, The simulation runs for 1.44 Myr, covering a large fraction of the 
system's age. This corresponds to 1,000 orbits at R = R.. We linearly increase 
planet masses during the first 0.144 Myr. We implement a uniform disk viscosity 
of a = 10-3, consistent with the constraints made with molecular line observations 
of the disk™°. 
Additional hydrodynamic simulations. We carry out the fiducial calculation at 
a factor of two higher numerical resolution (that is, 512 x 72 x 1,270 grid cells) 
for a shorter duration of 0.432 Myr. We confirm that the meridional circulation 
pattern and its strength are not affected by the change in numerical resolution. 
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While previously inferred disk thermal profile and planet masses successfully 
reproduce the overall circulatory flow patterns, our fiducial calculation exhibits 
stronger rotational motions than vertical motion around the gaps compared with 
those inferred from the observation. We carry out additional calculations with (1) 
a factor of two smaller planet masses and (2) a factor of two smaller disk surface 
temperature (Tam in equation (5)), but these changes result in lowering the level 
of both rotational and vertical motions. One possible way to have smaller rota- 
tional velocity deviations around gaps, while maintaining vertical motions, is if 
the Reynolds and/or Maxwell stresses in the surface layers are larger than those 
near the midplane. In such a case, restoring flows near the surface would fill in 
a gap more efficiently, reducing the pressure gradient across the gap and hence 
rotation velocity deviations. 

The vertical motion from the top of a gap to the planet is, on the other hand, less 
sensitive to the viscous stress”; instead, thermal and magnetic properties within the 
gap can have a larger influence on the flow pattern and speed”. Including ideal and 
non-ideal magneto-hydrodynamic effects and a more realistic thermal structure 
via Monte Carlo radiative transfer calculations would be required to examine such 
a possibility. However, these simulations would require sufficiently high numer- 
ical resolution to capture unstable modes of the magneto-rotational instability*> 
and long enough integration time for planets to open gaps in a global simulation 
domain, and are computationally prohibitive for the moment. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | A comparison of emission heights inferred derived from modelling the line-of-sight velocity map, with their spread 
for the '*CO emission. The grey points in the background represent demonstrating the 1o uncertainties. The dust gap locations®?* (D10 to 
individual measurements following ref. !°, while the red contour shows D145) and radial location of the velocity perturbation found’ in '7CO, the 
the Gaussian process model of this surface including 1o uncertainties, as ‘CO kink, are marked. The major axis of the beam is shown for scale at 


described in ref. °. Grey lines are random samples from the parametric fit bottom right. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Measured velocity structure of HD 163296. Top using the parametric and non-parametric emission surface, respectively. 
row, projected rotation velocity V¢,proj; second row, the residual from the Velocities in the lower three rows have been corrected for projection 


10th-order polynomial fit to vy to highlight the small-scale structure; third —_ effects assuming i = 47.6°. Blue error bars show the inferred velocities 
row, the ve values; and fourth row, the deviation in the shifted and aligned assuming both vp and vg components, while red error bars assume 
line centre from the systemic velocity. Left and right columns show results vrg=Oms"!. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Measured velocity structure of the gas in the disk around HD 163296. a, b, As Fig. 2 but using the non-parametric emission 
surface to deproject the data. Structure in the emission height outside 3” is due to higher noise in the data, as described in the text. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Gas temperature and sound speed. The figure 
shows the derived gas temperature (Tyas, top panel) and the derived gas 
sound speed (c;, bottom panel) as a function of radius. Error bars show the 
lo uncertainty. The drop in these values in the inner ~30 au (shaded area) 
is due to beam dilution. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Impact of the choice of velocity baseline. The 
figure shows how the choice of v4,moa affects the residuals from vg, as 

in the second row of Extended Data Fig. 2. The top panel shows the 
different underlying models compared to the unprojected data, while the 
bottom panel shows the residual between the model and the observations. 
Regardless of the vgmoa chosen, the structure in 6vy = (Vg — V¢,moa)/Vo 
persists. 
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Supersolid symmetry breaking from compressional 
oscillations in a dipolar quantum gas 


L. Tanzi!*+°, S. M. Roccuzzo**®, E. Lucioni!*, F. Famal, A. Fioretti!, C. Gabbanini!, G. Modugno!?**, A. Recati*>* 
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Supersolids are exotic materials combining the frictionless flow 
of a superfluid with the crystal-like periodic density modulation 
of a solid. The supersolid phase of matter was predicted 50 years 
ago! for solid helium* ®. Ultracold quantum gases have recently 
been made to exhibit periodic order typical of a crystal, owing 
to various types of controllable interaction®!*. A crucial feature 
of a D-dimensional supersolid is the occurrence of D + 1 gapless 
excitations, reflecting the Goldstone modes associated with the 
spontaneous breaking of two continuous symmetries: the breaking 
of phase invariance, corresponding to the locking of the phase of 
the atomic wave functions at the origin of superfluid phenomena, 
and the breaking of translational invariance due to the lattice 
structure of the system. Such modes have been the object of intense 
theoretical investigations’'*"'8, but they have not yet been observed 
experimentally. Here we demonstrate supersolid symmetry breaking 
through the appearance of two distinct compressional oscillation 
modes in a harmonically trapped dipolar Bose-Einstein condensate, 
reflecting the gapless Goldstone excitations of the homogeneous 
system. We observe that the higher-frequency mode is associated 
with an oscillation of the periodicity of the emergent lattice and 
the lower-frequency mode characterizes the superfluid oscillations. 
This work also suggests the presence of two separate quantum 
phase transitions between the superfluid, supersolid and solid-like 
configurations. 

Despite decades of investigation, supersolidity in solid helium has 
not yet been demonstrated**. Quantum gases with spin-orbit cou- 
pling”, cavity-mediated interactions'®”° and long-range dipolar inter- 
actions!!~!317-1821-24 are emerging as interesting alternatives. A major 
difference with respect to solid helium is that the lattice structure of 
these configurations is built by clusters rather than by single atoms, 
thereby naturally allowing for the emergence of coherence effects 
typical of a superfluid. The recently observed supersolid stripe phase 
in elongated dipolar Bose-Einstein condensates'!~' is particularly 
appealing, since the lattice-like structure is determined directly by the 
atom-atom interactions and not by light-mediated interactions, allow- 
ing the lattice to be deformable. However, how to reveal spontaneous 
symmetry breaking in such trapped, inhomogeneous systems and how 
to study their lattice dynamics are still open questions. 

In this work, we demonstrate, both theoretically and experimentally, 
that the peculiar symmetry breaking of the dipolar supersolid can be 
revealed by studying the collective oscillations of the system in the 
trap. Low-frequency compressional modes emerge naturally from the 
hydrodynamic equations of superfluids and have been studied exten- 
sively in the context of trapped Bose-Einstein condensates”*-*’. The 
hydrodynamic equations are the direct consequence of the locking of 
the phase of the order parameter and are hence peculiar to superfluid 
systems at low temperature®. We now discover that, when the system 
is driven from the usual superfluid to the supersolid regime by tuning 
the interactions, the lowest compressional mode—the so-called axial 
breathing mode—bifurcates into two distinct excitations, similar to the 


bifurcation of the gapless Goldstone excitations expected for a homo- 
geneous supersolid. By further varying the interactions, one of the two 
modes disappears, and the system shows a second transition from the 
supersolid to a droplet crystal regime. 

The system we study is initially an ordinary Bose-Einstein conden- 
sate (BEC) of strongly magnetic dysprosium (Dy) atoms (see Fig. 1a), 
held in a harmonic potential with frequencies w,, w, and w,, with the 
dipoles aligned along z by a magnetic field B; the potential is elongated 
in the x direction. At a mean-field level, the atoms interact with a short- 
range repulsion parametrized by the s-wave scattering length a,, and 
with a long-range dipolar interaction parametrized by the dipolar 
length agq, which is repulsive along the x and y directions and attractive 
along the z direction. By changing a, via a Feshbach resonance, we can 
control the relative interaction strength, €4;= daa/ds. By increasing €44 
from the BEC side, a roton minimum develops in the excitation spec- 
trum”’, the energy gap of which becomes softer and softer. Eventually, 
at the critical value €,, = 1.38, an instability develops and a periodic 
density modulation appears along the x direction, with a characteristic 
momentum set by the trap confinement along z, k, ~ (h/ mu)! 
(ref. °°). The modulation would not be stable at the mean-field level but 
is stabilized by the Lee-Huang- Yang interaction, which is the leading 
term accounting for beyond-mean-field quantum fluctuations*’. For a 
narrow range of values of €,,, the system shows both density modula- 
tion and phase coherence, which are the prerequisites for supersolid- 
ity''-8. Owing to the presence of three-body recombination, enhanced 
by the emergence of high-density regions, the lifetime of the supersolid 
is limited to hundreds of milliseconds. For larger values of €gq> the 
system enters an incoherent droplet crystal regime*”*?. 

Theoretically, we study the system by means ofa density functional 
theory with a local density approximation for the equation of state, 
which includes the Lee-Huang- Yang interaction correction. We con- 
sider the ideal scenario of zero temperature and the absence of three- 
body recombination. We prepare the system in its ground state at a 
specific value of €44. We induce an axial breathing mode along the x 
direction, through a sudden modification of the harmonic potential, 
and we solve the corresponding time-dependent equation, which takes 
the form of a generalized time-dependent Gross—Pitaevskii equation. 
We then monitor the evolution of the second moment x’ of the in-trap 
density distribution, which, as shown in Fig. 1b, presents a perfectly 
sinusoidal oscillation. In the absence of the dipolar interaction, 
the mean-field solution for the breathing mode frequency can be 
analytically obtained by solving the hydrodynamic equations of 
superfluids”, yielding w= 5/2: w,, in excellent agreement with 
experimental observations”. In the presence of dipolar interaction, 
we find a breathing frequency in agreement with hydrodynamic cal- 
culations*, a value that we show extends beyond the mean-field region 
of stability of the BEC. The same value is obtained by a sum rule cal- 
culation, which provides a rigorous upper bound for the mode fre- 
quency (see Methods), as well as the solutions of the Bogoliubov 
equations*>°, 
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Fig. 1 | Doubling of the axial breathing mode in the supersolid regime 
(theory). a, Geometry of the system. The axial breathing of the BEC leads 
mainly to a variation of the width along the x direction (arrows). 

b, Theoretical calculations of the stationary in-trap density distributions 
along the x direction (left) and of the time-dependent oscillations in its 
normalized width, o,(t) = .|x(t)”/x(0)’ .Three representative cases are 
shown: a standard BEC (top row, €4q = 1.30), the supersolid regime 
(middle row, €44 = 1.38) and the droplet crystal regime (bottom row, 

€4q = 1.52). Whereas the BEC and the crystal feature only one oscillation 
frequency, the supersolid regime clearly shows the beating of two 
frequencies, proving that the periodic modulation of the density is 
accompanied by the appearance of a new compressional mode. c, Different 
frames of the time evolution (t = 0, grey; t = 20 ms, blue; t = 50 ms, red) 
representative of the character of the two modes appearing in the beatings 
in the middle panels of b: the upper panel (lower panel) shows the lattice 
deformation (amplitude modulation) associated with the higher (lower) 
frequency. 


For values of €44 > 1.38, the equilibrium profiles exhibit a lattice 
structure, a signal of supersolidity'! (see Fig. 1b). Remarkably, the cor- 
responding time-dependent solutions reveal a beating that reflects the 
presence of two oscillation modes. The nature of the two modes is 
identified through an analysis of the time evolution of the lattice period, 
which is dominated by the higher-frequency mode, as well as an anal- 
ysis of the lattice amplitude, which is dominated by the lower-frequency 
mode (see Methods). Figure 1c shows two examples of axial density 
distributions obtained at different evolution times, showing the dom- 
inant character of the two modes. We note that the bimodal oscillation 
emerges clearly only if we consider small-amplitude oscillations (<5%) 
and tends to disappear for larger amplitudes, confirming that the two 
modes are strongly coupled, as is easily seen from the hydrodynamic- 
like equations for the untrapped uniform gas!*. When ¢,, is further 
increased into the droplet regime, the lower mode disappears and only 
the upper one remains. 

In the experiment, differing from the theoretical approach, the sys- 
tem is prepared in the BEC regime and then slowly brought to the 
supersolid regime by increasing € 44. We reveal the oscillations by mon- 
itoring the momentum distribution n(k,) along x, after a free expan- 
sion (see Methods). Simulating the initial expansion is challenging, so 
we cannot exactly relate the experimental and theoretical observables; 
however, the oscillation frequencies are not affected by the expansion. 
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Fig. 2 | Doubling of the axial breathing mode in the supersolid regime 
(experiment). Experimental oscillation modes in the supersolid regime 
(€yq = 1.38), by monitoring the width of the distributions in momentum 
space, o,(t) =, lk, (t)? (top panel, grey), the spacing of the side peaks k(t) 
(middle panel, red) and the modulation amplitude A;,(t) (bottom panel, 
blue). Experimental data (circles, squares and triangles) are fitted with 
damped sinusoids (lines), to measure the dominant frequencies, which are 
w/w, = 1.45(8), 1.66(10) and 1.27(12) for o,, k and A, respectively. The 
insets show samples of the experimental false-colour distributions in the 
(k,, k,) plane and the related fits of n(k,) with a two-slit model to measure 
kand Aj grey lines show the fit to the first distribution, for comparison. 
Error bars represent the standard deviation of 4-8 measurements. 


In the BEC regime, we can excite the axial breathing oscillation with 
a controlled amplitude by suddenly changing a,. We monitor the sec- 
ond moment of the distribution, k,’, the oscillation of which features 
a weak damping caused by finite-temperature effects. The same 
finite-temperature analysis confirms that the oscillation frequency of 
the BEC is distinct from that of a classical gas (w=2 w,) and is 
therefore a consequence of the breaking of phase invariance 
(see Methods). 

The transition to the supersolid regime is signalled by the appearance 
of side peaks in n(k,), which reflect the in-trap lattice!! (see Fig. 2). 
We observe that the instability itself naturally triggers the axial oscilla- 
tion with a typical amplitude of 10%, which therefore represents the 
minimum amplitude in that regime. Owing to the decay of the density 
modulation via three-body losses, the observation time is limited to a 
few periods, reducing the precision of the measurements. Differing 
from the theoretical prediction, in the time evolution of k,” we observe 
only a single mode, with a lower frequency than the BEC one. We 
attribute the absence of two beating frequencies to the relatively large 
amplitude of the oscillations in the experiment, which results in a mix- 
ing of the two modes, owing to their coupled nature. We can, however, 
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Fig. 3 | Axial mode frequencies from BEC to supersolid and droplet 
crystal. The shaded regions identify the different phases, separated by 
dotted lines determined as described in the text. The dipolar character of 
the system is varied through the parameter €34 = daq/as. Dotted lines are 
the theoretically predicted frequencies including the Lee-Huang- Yang 
interaction energy term that is due to quantum fluctuations (blue and red) 
or excluding it (grey). Large circles and squares are experimentally 
measured frequencies: in the BEC regime (circles) the oscillation is 
induced by quenching €,g; in the supersolid regime (squares) the instability 
naturally triggers the oscillation. Colours indicate the dominant character 
of the two modes in the supersolid: superfluid-related (blue) or lattice- 
related (red). Error bars are one standard deviation. In the experiment, €4, 
has a calibration uncertainty of 3%. 


monitor two different observables, more directly related to the two 
modes found in the theory: the spacing k of the side peaks, which is the 
inverse lattice period, and the modulation amplitude A p Which is asso- 
ciated with the depth of the lattice. As shown in Fig. 2, the two observ- 
ables feature clear sinusoidal oscillations, with different frequencies: k 
oscillates with a higher frequency and A, oscillates with a lower fre- 
quency, in agreement with the theoretical predictions. 

In Fig. 3 both the predicted and measured frequencies versus €,, are 
reported, together with the phase diagram. The appearance of a density 
modulation marks the transition to the supersolid regime (vertical blue 
dotted line). The transition from the supersolid to the droplet crystal 
regime (vertical red dotted line) is identified with the zero crossing of 
the calculated chemical potential after subtracting the contribution of 
the external harmonic potential, which provides the onset of the for- 
mation of self-bound droplets. In the supersolid, the higher-frequency 
mode is clearly related to the lattice deformations and its frequency 
increases owing to the dipolar repulsion between neighbouring density 
maxima. The lower mode is instead related to the compressional oscil- 
lation of the superfluid component; its downward frequency shift can 
be justified as an effective mass acquired by the atoms moving through 
the lattice, corresponding to a reduction of the superfluid fraction. The 
lower mode eventually disappears as the system enters the droplet crys- 
tal regime, in analogy with the behaviour of the corresponding 
Goldstone mode in uniform systems!!*!”2, The upper mode instead 
approaches the value characteristic of a solid phase of incoherent drop- 
lets (see Methods). It is worth noticing that the changes in the dynamics 
coincide with the predicted transition lines. 

The agreement of experiment with theory on the BEC side is remark- 
able. The comparison with theoretical results without the Lee-Huang- 
Yang interaction term shows a clear stabilizing effect of quantum 
fluctuations already on the BEC side. In the supersolid regime, the 
splitting of the experimental oscillation frequencies agrees qualitatively 
with the theory. For larger €,4, even before the theoretical prediction 
for the transition to the droplet crystal, the k and A, modes are no 
longer visible in the experiment because n(k) becomes incoherent 
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(see Methods). The spontaneous excitation of the axial mode observed 
in the experiment at the BEC-supersolid transition reveals a release of 
excess energy, suggesting a first-order phase transition, in agreement 
with theoretical predictions!”-1°?4, 

In conclusion, the bifurcation of the lowest compressional mode of 
a harmonically trapped dipolar supersolid provides evidence of the 
simultaneous breaking of two continuous symmetries, in analogy with 
the gapless Goldstone modes predicted for a homogeneous supersolid. 
The nature of the mode associated with the broken translational sym- 
metry demonstrates the compressibility of the crystal structure of the 
dipolar supersolid, in analogy with the hypothesized helium supersolid! 
and in contrast with the incompressible cavity supersolid!°°”, This 
access to the compressional modes opens up exploration of the 
non-trivial competition between the superfluid and crystalline features 
exhibited in this type of supersolid, in which two separate quantum 
phase transitions can be accessed by tuning a single interaction param- 
eter, €44. For example, a detailed analysis of the mode splitting at the 
BEC-supersolid transition might confirm that the transition is of first 
order, in analogy with the discontinuity in the phonon velocities of the 
Goldstone modes”. Working with systems having reduced losses! and 
larger sizes, one might also explore the transition between the super- 
solid and the droplet crystal, at which the theory predicts the disap- 
pearance of the lower-frequency mode. Although the existence of two 
Goldstone modes is a manifestation of superfluidity, our work does not 
exhaust the assessment of superfluidity in supersolid dipolar gases. The 
study of other important consequences of superfluidity—such as the 
occurrence of permanent currents and of a critical velocity, the reduc- 
tion of the moment of inertia, as well as the existence of quantized 
vortices—requires the implementation of different geometrical config- 
urations and different experimental techniques that will be developed 
in future work. 

We note that after completing the present study, we became aware of 
related investigations by the Stuttgart and Innsbruck groups***’. 
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METHODS 


Real-time simulations. Our theoretical predictions are based on the numerical 
solutions of a time-dependent density functional equation, which takes the form 
of an extended Gross-Pitaevskii equation for the condensate wavefunction ¢(r, t): 


i 2 
nOO) | vrs vee + f det g6(e—¥) + Vaal) 1097 
ot 2m 
+7 (ead) 19 O10 G1) 
Here, V(r) = +m(w2 x tw ny + w?z’) is the harmonic trapping potential and 


m is the atomic mass. The contact interaction is expressed by g6(r—r ’), with 
= antag | where a, is the s-wave scattering length. V,,(r) = oo is the 
ee 


dipole-dipole interaction between two magnetic dipoles aligned along the z axis, 
with yu the atomic dipole moment, /19 the vacuum permeability and @ the angle 
[ole 2m 

2nh2 
is the dipolar length) gives the relative strength of the (partially) attractive dipale- 
dipole interaction, and the repulsive contact interaction. The last term, 


WEaa) = ian gai? * F(€4q) is the beyond-mean-field Lee~Huang- Yang interaction 


correction, with F(¢,,) = =f dé sinO[1 + €4q(3cos*6 — 1)] p/2 (ref. 3). In the 


present density functional approach, the local atom density is identified as 
n(r, t) = |r, 8). 

The equilibrium density configuration is found by fixing the equation param- 
eters to the values available in the experiments, and then evolving the extended 
Gross-Pitaevskii equation in imaginary time. We consider N = 35,000 atoms of 
162Dy, for which aag = 130ap (where ay is the Bohr radius). The trapping frequen- 
cies are w, , , = 27(18.5, 53, 81) Hz, and a, is changed to tune the value of E44. 

The axial ‘breathing mode is excited by finding the equilibrium configuration 
in the presence of a perturbation of the form H = — \%”, where \ isa small param- 
eter, and then evolving the extended Gross—Pitaevskii equation in real time with 
A = 0. During the evolution, we keep track of the time dependence of the second 
moment of the in situ density distribution, defined as ,(t) = , Ix?(t) iy; x?(0), with 
e()= | drx?n(r, t). This quantity shows a simple harmonic oscillation in the 
BEC and in the droplet crystal phase, whereas a beating between two frequencies 
clearly emerges in the supersolid regime. 

Theoretical mode assignment in the supersolid phase. In the supersolid phase, 
we also record the time evolution of the relative distance d(t) between the peaks of 
the in situ density distribution, as well as their amplitude A(t). The results are 
shown in Extended Data Fig. 1, together with their Fourier transforms d(w) and 
A (w), respectively. The dominant peak in d(w) corresponds to the higher of the 
two frequencies that contribute to the beating observed in o,(t), while the dominant 
peak in A (w) corresponds to the lower one. This allows us to identify the higher- 
frequency mode as the one associated with a lattice deformation, and the lower- 
frequency mode as the one associated with the compression of the superfluid. 

Sum rules. A further insight into the excitation spectrum of the system is provided 
by the calculation of the sum rule m,/m_, (ref.?°), where m, and m_, are, respec- 
tively, the energy-weighted and inverse-energy-weighted moments of the dynamic 
structure factor, relative to the operator %”. ee calculation of the two sum 


between the vector r and z. The dipolar parameter €44 = daa/as (where ag 4 = 


rules*® gives the rigorous upper bound w? = — 2. ~ for the square of the 


frequency of the excited mode, which can be aia Neem static calculations. In 
the BEC regime, we find that the upper bound matches with high precision the 
frequency of the axial breathing mode calculated by solving the Bogoliubov—de 
Gennes equations and by real-time simulations, so that the linear response of the 
system to the operator x* is exhausted only by this mode. In the supersolid regime, 
instead, the sum rule result lies between the two beating frequencies, so that in this 
phase the operator excites the higher-energy modes as well. 

Classical model for droplet oscillation. For the value €44= 1.53, the equilibrium 
configuration of the system is given by two self-bound droplets, whose relative 
distance is fixed by the external trap. We find that the axial mode excited by 2” is 
just an out-of-phase harmonic oscillation of the two droplets without any 
substantial deformation of their density profiles. To get a better physical insight 
into the nature of the oscillations in this regime, we study their frequency 
by treating the two droplets as classical distributions of dipoles. Neglecting 
their internal structure, we write the energy functional in the form 
El[n,, ny] = Egglty, 2%] + Egaplty] + Exrapltah where n,(r) and n,(r) are the den- 
sity distributions of the two droplets calculated by solving the extended Gross— 
Pitaevskii equation, while E,,[n,,n.] = =f dr,dr,Vag(1, — 1), (1) nz (1,) is their 
dipole-dipole interaction energy and Bua j =f drV,(r)n,(r) is the energy term 
due to the trapping potential. By considering the variation of the energy functional 
for a small displacement of the centre of mass of the droplets in the axial direction, 


we find that the frequency of this out-of-phase oscillation is given by 
2 Ce] ) a ) 41 
uf = aol drydr,Viq(r, — 1) u(t) aa) *2’ (ref. 41), This integral can easily be 


evaluated numerically and, for the ve €aq = 1.53, gives the result w/w, = 1.95, 
in relatively good agreement with the value w/w, = 1.85 obtained from real-time 
simulations. 

Experimental methods. The experiments begin with a BEC of '“Dy atoms, with 
typical atom number N = 3.5 x 104, with no detectable thermal fraction, in a 
crossed-beam dipole trap (see ref. *” for details). Typical trap frequencies are w,, 
w, and w, = 2m x (18.5, 53, 81) Hz. Since there are day-to-day variations of the 
order of 5%, the trap frequencies are measured after each oscillation experiment. 

The contact scattering length a, is controlled using a set of Feshbach resonances; 
we use the precise a,(B) conversion provided in ref. °. We calibrate the magnet- 
ic-field amplitude through radio-frequency spectroscopy between two hyperfine 
states, with uncertainty of about 1 mG (ref. !°). The overall systematic uncertainty 
on the absolute value of a, is about 349, which corresponds to an uncertainty on 
€aq Of about 4%. To circumvent it, we identify a precise B-to-a, conversion by 
comparing the experimental and numerical data for the critical 4, for the roton 
instability. The experimental resolution of a, is about 3a9.We checked, both exper- 
imentally and numerically, that the day-to-day variations of a,(B), of the trap fre- 
quencies and of the atom number produce a shift of the critical €,, that is smaller 
than our resolution. 

The condensate is initially created at a, = 140ap. The scattering length is then 
tuned with an 80-ms ramp to a, = 1144, close to the roton instability, which occurs 
at as = 944 (€4q ¥ 1.38). Depending on the regime studied, we use different meth- 
ods for exciting the axial breathing mode, as follows. (1) In the supersolid regime, 
the axial oscillation is naturally triggered by crossing the phase transition slowly 
from the BEC side, with a 30-ms ramp in as. The typical oscillation amplitude of 
about 10% sets the minimum amplitude achievable experimentally in the super- 
solid regime. (2) In the BEC regime, we can excite a small-amplitude oscillation 
(about 5%) by changing the scattering length from a, = 114ay to the final value in 
10 ms; see the point at egy = 1.35 in Fig. 3 and Extended Data Fig. 2c. (3) For 
exciting large-amplitude oscillations in the BEC regime, we cross a narrow reso- 
nance located at approximately 5.5 G; see points below ¢gq = 1.35 in Fig. 3 and 
Extended Data Fig. 2e. By changing the duration of the crossing ramp, we can tune 
the amplitude of the oscillation in the range 20-50%. 

After variable waiting time at the final scattering length, we record the atomic 
distribution in the x-y plane by absorption imaging after 95 ms of free expansion. 
Within 200 1s before the release of the atoms from the trapping potential, we set 
a, = 140ap, thus minimizing the effects of the dipolar interaction on the expan- 
sion!”. We interpret the recorded distributions as momentum-space densities, 
n(k,, ky). The imaging resolution is 0.2 jum~! (1/e Gaussian width). 

Transverse directions and other oscillation modes. The axial breathing mode 
is the lowest compressional mode of the dipolar BEC**. We have checked in both 
theory and experiment that it couples mainly to the width along the x direction, 
while the oscillations of the y and z widths have negligible amplitudes. The second 
compressional mode appears in the experiment only for large-amplitude oscilla- 
tions of the lowest mode, it has a higher frequency and it couples mainly to the y 
width. For the small-amplitude oscillations studied experimentally in the super- 
solid regime, a very small oscillation of the y width is barely discernible, with a 
frequency seemingly close to the one along x. For the excitation procedure chosen 
in the theory, in the supersolid regime higher compressional modes with larger 
frequencies can also get excited (see Extended Data Fig. 1). These modes couple 
mainly to the y and z widths and are therefore not relevant for the present analysis. 
Although the present investigation is focused on the excitation of compressional 
modes of even parity, additional modes of odd nature could be also excited using 
alternative approaches. 

Experimental fitting procedures. For each magnetic field and evolution time, we 
recorded between 10 and 20 distributions. For each measurement, we determine 
the one-dimensional distribution n(k,) by integration along the y direction. We 
evaluate the second moment of n(k,) to be oO, =>,(k,- ky)’n(k,). In the super- 
solid regime, we use a double-slit fitting model’: 

nk,) = (kako)? /207 Fy + C,cos’((k, —ko)x/k + $)). 

The model describes two components: a Gaussian distribution with a periodic 
modulation of period k and amplitude CoC), which is essentially the Fourier trans- 
form of the in-trap lattice, and an unmodulated Gaussian distribution of amplitude 
Co, which resembles the measured distribution in k space of an ordinary BEC and 
is related to the unmodulated component of the in-trap density. Given the complex 
expansion dynamics of dipolar quantum gases”, it is not possible to relate analyt- 
ically the distributions in k space with those in real space. We observe, however, 
that the measured mean value of k agrees with the spatial frequency of the 
stationary supersolid density found in the theory. The modulation amplitude is 


defined as A, = C,/(1 + C,) and describes the weight of the modulated compo- 
nent. In the analysis of the supersolid regime, we perform a selection excluding the 
data that does not show a clear stripe pattern: amplitude C, < 0.35 and fitting error 
onk > 10%. The selected dataset is then used to provide data for o,(t), k, and Aj, 
as shown in Fig. 2. 

Experimental oscillations analysis. For each magnetic field reported in Fig. 3, we 
analyse the oscillation dynamics of o, and, for the supersolid, of k and A,. Each 
observable is fitted with a damped sinusoid: 


X(t) = AX sin( tf? = a pet +X)+at 


where X(t) represents o;(t), k(t) and A,(t), and AX, Xo, w,T, y, aware free fitting 
parameters. In particular, AX /X, is the relative amplitude of the oscillation, w is 
the frequency and 7 is the damping time. A finite a accounts for possible slow drifts 
of the observables. For each dataset, we measured the trap frequency w, by exciting 
a collective dipole oscillation. 

A clear oscillation of o;,(t), k(t) and A;(t) is visible only for small-amplitude 
oscillations and for a narrow range of scattering lengths, 1.38 < €44 < 1.45, corre- 
sponding to the supersolid regime. As shown in Extended Data Fig. 2a, for 
€4q = 1.50(5), close to the droplet regime, it is not possible to define k(t) and A, (t), 
because three-body recombination profoundly affects the dynamics of the system: 
dense droplets form and rapidly evaporate, destroying the lattice periodicity’. This 
corresponds to a fast loss in the atom number, which we measure experimentally. 
Extended Data Fig. 2c and d shows two examples of small-amplitude oscillation 
of o,(t). In the BEC regime, €44 = 1.35(3), o;,(t) oscillates as expected for a hydro- 
dynamic superfluid: the value of the frequency w/w, = 1.48(10) is consistent with 
theory; see Fig. 3. Close to the droplet regime, €44 = 1.50(5), o;,(t) oscillates with 
higher frequency and w/w, = 1.71(14). 

In the BEC regime, we can precisely measure the mode frequency by exciting 
large-amplitude oscillations, which allow several periods to be observed. Extended 
Data Fig. 2e, f shows two examples of large-amplitude oscillations. In the BEC 
regime, €gq = 1.21(2), the oscillation frequency is w/w, = 1.46(2), in agreement 
with the theory. In the supersolid regime, 44 = 1.38(2), large-amplitude oscilla- 
tions do not allow us to distinguish clear oscillations of k(t) and A, (t). However, 
as shown in Extended Data Fig. 2f, we observe a frequency shift in the oscillation 
of g(t) from short times to long times, consistent with a decay of the system from 
the supersolid regime to the BEC regime in the first 150 ms, owing to atom losses. 
Large temperature measurements in the BEC regime. Since finite temperatures 
can affect the axial breathing mode, we have performed a series of measurements 
in the BEC regime (€44 = 1.14(2)), where we can define an equilibrium temperature 
T. To obtain large temperatures, we interrupt the evaporative cooling procedure. 
The results are summarized in Extended Data Fig. 3. We observe a small negative 
shift of the oscillation frequency for increasing T. Close to the critical BEC tem- 
perature, the shift from the measurements at the lowest temperature is 
Aw/w = —10%. We also observe an increase of the damping rate for increasing T. 
Both phenomena can be justified as effects of the interaction of the condensate 
with the thermal component*®. For a thermal gas above the condensation 
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temperature, we also observe the axial breathing mode, but with a completely 
different frequency, w/w, = 2.02(3), which is compatible with that expected for the 
breathing oscillation of a weakly interacting classical gas, w/w, = 2. These meas- 
urements demonstrate that our system is in the collisionless regime, so that the 
peculiar frequency observed for the axial breathing mode of the condensed com- 
ponent must be attributed to the locking of the phase of the wavefunction”®. Our 
knowledge of the lowest temperature achieved in the system is limited, since the 
temperature can no longer be measured when the thermal fraction drops below 
approximately 30%. Since the damping time decreases with T, we took care to 
maximize the damping time to 150-200 ms, in both the BEC and supersolid 
regimes. 


Data availability 
The datasets that support the findings of this study are available from the corre- 
sponding authors upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Peak amplitude and relative distance. In the 
supersolid regime, the axial breathing mode bifurcates into higher- and 
lower-frequency modes, mainly coupled to the relative distance between 
the density peaks and to their amplitude, respectively. a, b, Time evolution 
of the relative distance d(t) between two density peaks (a) and its Fourier 
transform, dominated by a peak at the higher frequency (red arrow) (b). 

c, d, Time evolution of the peak density amplitude A(t) (c) and its Fourier 
transform, dominated by the lower-frequency mode (blue arrow) (d). 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Examples of small- and large-amplitude regime, €44 = 1.21(2) (e) and the supersolid regime, €44 = 1.38(2) (f). In 
oscillations. a, b, Typical false-colour experimental distributions in the the supersolid regime, we observe a small frequency shift in the oscillation 
(ke k ») plane for the BEC regime close to the roton instability, of o,(t) over time: we fit w/w, = 1.43(1) up to about 150 ms (blue line), and 
€4q = 1.35(3) (a) and the droplet regime, €44 = 1.50(5) (b). ¢, d, Small- w/w, = 1.48(2) from 150 ms onwards (red line). Error bars represent the 
amplitude oscillation of o,(¢) under the same conditions, €44 = 1.35(3) (¢) standard deviation of 4-8 measurements. 


and e4y = 1.50(5) (d). e, f, Large-amplitude oscillation of o,(t) for the BEC 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Large temperature measurements in the BEC 
regime. a, b, Measured frequency (a) and measured damping time (b) of 
the axial breathing mode at 44 ~ 1.2 for increasing temperature. The 
measured frequency for a thermal gas (red dot) is compatible with 

w/w, = 2, demonstrating the collisionless nature of the system and the 
breaking of phase invariance for the BEC. Error bars represent the 


standard deviation of 4-8 measurements. 
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The low-energy Goldstone mode in a trapped 


dipolar supersolid 


Mingyang Guo), Fabian Béttcher!?4, Jens Hertkorn!, Jan-Niklas Schmidt!?, Matthias Wenzel!’, Hans Peter Btichler?’, 


Tim Langen!? & Tilman Pfau)?* 


A supersolid is a counter-intuitive state of matter that combines 
the frictionless flow of a superfluid with the crystal-like periodic 
density modulation of a solid’. Since the first prediction? in the 
1950s, experimental efforts to realize this state have focused mainly 
on helium, in which supersolidity remains unobserved‘. Recently, 
supersolidity has also been studied in ultracold quantum gases, 
and some of its defining properties have been induced in spin- 
orbit-coupled Bose-Einstein condensates (BECs)** and BECs 
coupled to two crossed optical cavities”*. However, no propagating 
phonon modes have been observed in either system. Recently, two 
of the three hallmark properties of a supersolid—periodic density 
modulation and simultaneous global phase coherence—have 
been observed in arrays of dipolar quantum droplets”"'!, where 
the crystallization happens in a self-organized manner owing to 
intrinsic interactions. Here we directly observe the low-energy 
Goldstone mode, revealing the phase rigidity of the system and thus 
proving that these droplet arrays are truly supersolid. The dynamics 
of this mode is reminiscent of the effect of second sound in other 
superfluid systems!”!> and features an out-of-phase oscillation of 
the crystal array and the superfluid density. This mode exists only 
as a result of the phase rigidity of the experimentally realized state, 
and therefore confirms the superfluidity of the supersolid. 

Symmetry breaking is a crucial concept for describing phase tran- 
sitions in particle'* and condensed matter physics'*'°. A spontane- 
ous symmetry breaking occurs when the Hamiltonian of a system is 
invariant with respect to a certain symmetry while the equilibrium 
ground state is not. An additional order parameter is therefore nec- 
essary to describe the system. A broken continuous symmetry, such 
as translational invariance or the U(1) symmetry associated with par- 
ticle number conservation, leads to two types of collective excitation 
called the Goldstone’” and Higgs'* modes. These modes can usually 
be identified from the resulting effective potential, which has the shape 
of a Mexican hat when plotted with respect to the order parameter. A 
schematic example is shown in Fig. 1a. In this effective potential the 
gapless Goldstone’” mode and the gapped Higgs'® mode correspond to 
the phase and amplitude modulation of the complex order parameter at 
long wavelengths, respectively. In Fig. 1b, c, we schematically show the 
Goldstone and Higgs modes after breaking the continuous translational 
symmetry for an infinite system, in which they correspond to a spatial 
shift (phonons) and an amplitude oscillation of the periodic density 
modulation. Both Goldstone and Higgs modes have successfully been 
observed using spectroscopic methods in various platforms including 
superfluid helium’, solid-state systems”°-”” and ultracold quantum 
gases”23-27, 

A quantum mechanical ground state that simultaneously breaks the 
global U(1) symmetry and the continuous translational symmetry is the 
long-sought supersolid. A promising system in which to realize super- 
solidity is a dipolar quantum gas, which inherently features a preferred 
length scale for a periodic density modulation owing to its roton-like 
dispersion relation”* °°. This roton wavelength can be tuned through 


the external trapping potential*®. For increasingly dominant dipolar 
interactions, the roton mode softens and finally becomes imaginary, 
at which point mean-field theory predicts a collapse. However, this 
collapse is prevented by beyond-mean-field effects, leading to stable 
quantum droplets. Supersolid ground states formed by arrays of these 
droplets have been proposed for suitably chosen combinations of con- 
finement and scattering length*!*”. Following this, arrays of quantum 
droplets featuring supersolid properties—specifically, the crystalline 
density modulation and global phase coherence—have recently been 
realized experimentally” |. Simply by tuning the contact interaction, 
the system undergoes a phase transition from a normal BEC to a 
supersolid, and then a crossover to an array of isolated droplets. Like 
a normal crystal, the isolated droplet array has a low compressibility. 
The coherent array, however, maintains a higher compressibility owing 
to the compressible BEC component. Distinct from spin-orbit-cou- 
pled BECs° and BECs coupled to two crossed optical cavities”, spa- 
tial ordering of these droplet arrays arises from intrinsic interactions 
between the particles, and therefore the crystal can support phonon 
modes. However, a definite proof of superfluid phase rigidity, a syno- 
nym for superfluid stiffness, is still missing and is required in order to 
verify the supersolid nature of the system. 

Here we describe the experimental realization of a state that simul- 
taneously shows the three necessary hallmarks of a supersolid—a peri- 
odic density modulation, global phase coherence and phase rigidity. 
In our work, the phase rigidity is proved by studying the low-energy 
Goldstone mode of the system, which arises from the two broken sym- 
metries. The observed low-energy Goldstone mode features an out- 
of-phase oscillation between the droplet array and the superfluid 
density, involving Josephson-like dynamics between the droplets and 
therefore highlighting the phase rigidity of the state. The out-of-phase 
Goldstone mode emerges precisely in the supersolid region and pro- 
vides compelling evidence of the presence of supersolidity. 

For an infinite supersolid droplet array that simultaneously breaks 
the global U(1) symmetry and the continuous translational symmetry, 
we can define the corresponding two complex order parameters as the 
condensate wavefunction Wk = 0) and the periodic density modulation 
ofk = *) = F||W(x)|*] with a wavelength d. Accompanying the two 
order parameters, there are two branches of Goldstone and Higgs 
modes. This leads to a complex excitation spectrum***“, featuring two 
kinds of sound, one corresponding to the compressibility of the super- 
solid and one corresponding to the superfluid stiffness. 
Correspondingly, for a trapped supersolid droplet array with a finite 
size, the two Goldstone modes consist of an in-phase combination of 
phonons in the BEC and the crystal part of the supersolid (Fig. 2a), and 
an out-of-phase oscillation of the two (Fig. 2b). The in-phase mode is 
exactly the centre-of-mass (COM) dipole oscillation of the whole cloud 
at the trap frequency. However, the out-of-phase mode maintains the 
COM by a precise interplay of the crystal motion and the superfluid 
counterflow, which can have a much lower energy. In contrast to the 
low-energy Goldstone mode, the Higgs mode in our system is expected 
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Fig. 1 | Goldstone and Higgs modes arising from the broken continuous 
translational symmetry in an infinite supersolid. a, Effective potential of 
an ordered phase as a function of the complex order parameter. Higgs and 
Goldstone modes correspond to amplitude 6A and phase 6¢ modulation 
of the order parameter Y = Ae!®. The gapless Goldstone mode leads to 

a degeneracy of the ground state. b, c, Illustration of the Higgs (b) and 
Goldstone (c) modes for a broken continuous translational symmetry 

in an infinite system, for which the modes correspond to an amplitude 
modulation and a spatial shift of the crystal structure, respectively. 


to be strongly damped and therefore has only a negligible effect on our 
observations. 

To thoroughly explore the two modes in trapped droplet arrays, 
we implement Bogliubov—de Gennes theory based on the extended 
Gross-Pitaevskii equation, including the relevant beyond-mean-field 
corrections. In the supersolid region, both the in-phase and out- 
of-phase modes are found at the long-wavelength limit that corre- 
sponds to the sample size (see Methods). As expected, the energy of the 
in-phase mode exactly corresponds to the trap frequency, while the out- 
of-phase Goldstone mode has an excitation energy much lower than 
the trap frequency. The simulated time evolution of the out-of-phase 
mode in a supersolid array is shown in Fig. 2c. Starting from the sym- 
metric three-droplet ground state, the droplet array moves to one side. 
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Fig. 2 | Goldstone modes in a harmonic potential. a, b, The in-phase 

(a) and out-of-phase (b) Goldstone modes in a harmonic trap in the 
long-wavelength limit. The arrows indicate the spatial displacement Ax 

of the droplet array and the flow of the superfluid density. Vertical dashed 
lines indicate the COM position of the whole cloud. The in-phase mode 
corresponds to the COM dipole oscillation with the trap frequency, while 
the out-of-phase mode maintains the COM owing to the counterflow of 
the droplet array and the superfluid background. As a result, this mode has 
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This movement of the droplet array is accompanied by a superfluid 
atom transport that redistributes the atoms in order to maintain the 
COM. For large displacements, which are realized for larger excitation 
amplitudes, we observe an oscillation between a three- and four-droplet 
state (see Methods). For each time step we confirm that the COM 
stays unchanged within our simulation resolution. Furthermore, from 
this simulation we obtain an oscillation frequency of 5.6 Hz for this 
low-energy mode, using the parameters of the simulation of Fig. 2c, in 
agreement with the Bogoliubov result. 

To maintain the COM, the superfluid flow characterized by the 
droplet imbalance 7 of the droplet array and the crystal displacement 
Ax must satisfy a certain relation. In an array of three droplets, we 
define the imbalance as 7 = (N; — N3)/(Ni + No + N3), with N; the 
atom number in the ith droplet, numbered from left to right, and the 
displacement Ax as the arithmetic mean of the positions of the three 
droplets relative to the COM of the whole cloud, also including a ther- 
mal background. Figure 2d shows the strong correlation between 77 and 
Ax extracted from the numerical simulation shown in Fig. 2c, which is 
found to be the same for different excitation amplitudes. More impor- 
tantly, the correlation is also robust against a small variation of the 
scattering length, corresponding to different fractions of the superfluid 
background. Therefore, the existence of such a correlation acts as a clear 
signature for the out-of-phase Goldstone mode, and thus proves the 
supersolidity of the system. 

To experimentally observe this low-energy Goldstone mode, we pre- 
pared ultracold quantum gases of the bosonic dysprosium isotope’’Dy 
in an elongated optical dipole trap with trap frequencies w = 27[30(1), 
89(2), 108(2)] Hz and the magnetic field along the y axis (see Methods). 
Depending on the final scattering length, the prepared cloud can be in 
the normal BEC phase (>100ap), an incoherent droplet array (<96ap), 
or a coherent droplet array in between (dp is the Bohr radius). After 
reaching the final scattering length, we let the cloud evolve and equili- 
brate for 15 ms before we probe it using in situ phase-contrast imaging. 

Because the oscillation period of the out-of-phase mode is much 
longer than the droplet lifetime, which is limited by three-body losses”, 
it is currently not feasible to use a standard spectroscopic method? to 
detect the Goldstone mode. However, the low excitation energy of the 
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a very low energy. c, Simulated dynamics of the out-of-phase Goldstone 
mode for the ground state, an array of three droplets. The dynamics is 
illustrated by the normalized line density along the x axis, n(x). The spatial 
motion of the droplet array is compensated by a superfluid flow of atoms 
in the opposite direction in order to maintain the COM. d, Numerically 
predicted correlation between the imbalance 7 and the displacement Ax of 
the droplet array, together with a linear fit. The error bars shown indicate 
the uncertainty of the fit used to extract 7 and Ax. 
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Fig. 3 | Experimental correlation between 7) and Ax. a, Exemplary in situ 
images of the normalized density n(x,y) with different displacements of 
the droplet array relative to the total COM of the whole cloud (dashed 
line). When the droplet array shifts to the right (left) with a positive (or 
negative) Ax, atoms flow to the left (or right), resulting in higher atom 
number on the left (or right) side, in order to keep the COM unchanged. 
The integrated densities together with the fits (red curves) are also shown. 
b, c, Experimental correlations in the supersolid (97.6a9) (b) and isolated 
droplet (91.249) (c) regions, respectively. The error bars correspond to 

the uncertainty of the fits used to extract the position and atom number 
of each individual droplet. The red curve is the theoretical prediction 

for a supersolid state without any free parameters, as shown in Fig. 2d. A 
correlation is clearly demonstrated in the supersolid region, whereas such 
a correlation is missing in the isolated droplet phase. 


out-of-phase Goldstone mode leads to its excitation within the energy 
bandwidth of the dynamical formation process. As a result, the mode 
should always be excited in the prepared samples with a different phase 
owing to experimental imperfections, such as the non-adiabatic ramp- 
ing of the scattering length, technical noise and thermal fluctuations. 
We therefore repeated the experiment many times at each scattering 
length, in order to statistically map out the correlation between the 
imbalance 7 and the crystal displacement Ax. 

After post-selection on the total atom number (see Methods), Ax and 
nare extracted for each cloud by fitting the in situ density distributions 
with a sum of four Gaussian functions, corresponding to a BEC or 
thermal background and three droplets. Some example images with 
different imbalances and displacements Ax for a scattering length of 
97.6do are shown in Fig. 3a to visualize how the imbalance changes 
with respect to the spatial shift of the droplets. Figure 3b shows the 
measured correlation between 77 and Ax for the observed three-droplet 
states in the supersolid region, where a strong correlation is observed. 
More importantly, the correlation perfectly coincides with the theoret- 
ical prediction (red curve in Fig. 3b) without any free parameters. We 
interpret the spread in the data around the theoretical correlations as 
imperfections in the extraction of the imbalance and the displacement, 
as well as small excitations of higher-lying modes. The existence of the 
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Fig. 4 | The 7-Ax correlation across the phase diagram. a, Experimental 
signature of the phase diagram for our trap geometry. We can identify 

the different regions by evaluating the in situ density modulation (blue, 
characterized by the corresponding Fourier weight at the modulation 
wavelength) and the global phase coherence (red, characterized by 
averages of the complex fast Fourier transform (FFT) weights for more 
than 50 repeated time-of-flight interference patterns)’. The shadowed 
area is the coherent droplet region we determined. a.u., arbitrary units. 

b, Mean variance of the experimental data with respect to the theoretical 
correlation curve for the supersolid state. Coinciding exactly with the 
phase-coherent region in a is the range where we observe the smallest 
variance, and therefore the strongest correlation, which indicates the 
existence of the low-energy Goldstone mode. The errors bars indicate one 
standard error of the experimental data with respect to the correlation 
obtained from the theoretical simulations. 


correlation proves the presence of the low-energy Goldstone mode, and 
therefore the supersolidity of the system. For comparison, one example 
of isolated droplet arrays at 91.2a9 is shown in Fig. 3c, where the cor- 
relation is missing, resulting from the lack of superfluid counterflow 
due to the vanishing superfluid fraction. 

To quantify the range of the contact interaction for which we can 
observe supersolid arrays of quantum droplets, we calculated the vari- 
ance of the experimental data with respect to the obtained correlation 
from the theoretical simulations. A small variance is therefore evidence 
for the existence of the low-energy Goldstone mode. The measured 
variance of the data compared to the theory across the explored region 
is shown in Fig. 4b. We can clearly see a region with smaller variance, 
and therefore stronger correlation, which coincides exactly with the 
region of global phase coherence (shadowed area in Fig. 4a). The 
latter can independently be determined from time-of-flight interfer- 
ence®. In the BEC phase, some clouds are also detected to be density- 
modulated, which may result from excitations of the roton mode, which 
also has a small excitation energy close to the phase transition owing 
to its softening. However, the correlation is also missing in this region. 
As a theory-independent test, we analyse the 7-Ax correlation data 
with a linear fit and confirm that only in the supersolid region can the 
displacement be compensated by a superfluid flow, and therefore an 
imbalance of the droplet array (see Methods). 

In conclusion, we have studied the low-energy Goldstone mode ina 
trapped supersolid droplet array of dipolar dysprosium atoms, which 


enables the simultaneous detection of phase coherence and phase rigid- 
ity. The out-of-phase mode features a counterflow of the crystal-like 
droplet array and the superfluid density, leading to a robust correlation 
between the imbalance and the displacement of the droplets. This mode 
therefore directly connects to the broken U(1) symmetry and the con- 
tinuous translational symmetry, highlighting the supersolid nature of 
the coherent arrays of dipolar quantum droplets. An extension to our 
work would be the observation of other collective excitations, especially 
the Higgs modes, which require additional symmetries to suppress their 
decay into other lower-energy excitations”! Another goal could be to 
realize a supersolid state with larger droplet numbers, or even two-di- 
mensional supersolid arrays**, where an additional spatial symmetry is 
broken, leading to an even more complex excitation spectrum. 

We note that during the preparation (review process) of this 
manuscript, we became aware of related complementary studies of 
higher-lying collective modes***”. 
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METHODS 


Sample preparation and experimental details. The complete experimental 
sequence is described in detail in our previous publications”**. In short, we pre- 
pare a quasipure BEC of !©*Dy in a crossed optical dipole trap formed by two laser 
beams at 1,064 nm. The degenerate cloud typically contains 4 x 10* atoms at a 
temperature below 10 nK. After evaporation, the trap is reshaped within 20 ms to 
the final trap geometry with trap frequencies of w = 27[30(1), 89(2), 108(2)] Hz. 
For the measurements presented, the magnetic field is orientated along the y direc- 
tion. Subsequently, we tune the contact interaction from the background scattering 
length ayg = 140(20)ao (refs. 39-41) to approximately 112a9 by ramping the mag- 
netic field closer to the double Feshbach resonances near 5.1 G (refs. 4). To 
reach the droplet region, the magnetic field is further linearly ramped to the final 
scattering length in the range between 90ap and 105ay in 30 ms. We then let the 
samples evolve for 15 ms to allow the quantum droplet arrays to form and equil- 
ibrate. Subsequently we probe the atomic clouds with our in situ phase-contrast 
imaging, which is performed along the z axis using a microscope objective with a 
numerical aperture of 0.3. Our resolution of about 1 j1m allows us to distinguish 
nearby droplets that are separated by about 3 |1m. By fitting each individual droplet 
with a Gaussian, we can extract the atom number in each individual droplet, as well 
as the position of the droplet to a higher precision than our imaging resolution. 

To verify the range for which we observe phase-coherent droplet arrays, we 
implement a time-of-flight interference sequence similar to our previous work’. 
For this we ramp up the scattering length within 100 1s to about 1apg, to accelerate 
the expansion and then release the atoms from the trap. Owing to the changed 
geometry the expansion time is now limited to 7.2 ms compared to our previous 
publication’. Nonetheless, we can observe clear interference patterns and are able 
to distinguish between phase-coherent and incoherent droplet regimes. 

Notably, for samples with smaller scattering lengths, which means for mag- 
netic fields closer to the Feshbach resonances, the clouds suffer from more severe 
three-body loss. The black data points in Extended Data Fig. 1 indicate the corre- 
sponding average atom number in the experiment for each scattering length. For 
our evaluation we post-select realizations in a range +15% around the average 
atom number at each scattering length in the statistical evaluation from which the 
correlation is extracted. The experimental realizations mostly consist of three or 
four droplets. We analyse these two cases separately after distinguishing them with 
multiple Gaussian fits. Although the COM is experimentally determined by the 
whole image, it is dominated by the condensate and thermal background within the 
BEC and coherent droplet region. For isolated droplets we also observe a thermal 
background, which then acts as the main contribution to the determined COM of 
the whole cloud that we use as a reference for the calculation of the displacement. 

For the range of scattering lengths studied in this work, the experimentally 

determined stability of the magnetic field leads to an uncertainty of about lao, 
while the calibration of the positions and widths of the double Feshbach reso- 
nances, which we use to tune the scattering length, results in an uncertainty of 
about 4a. On top of this uncertainty, there is an overall systematic uncertainty 
due to the absolute value of the background scattering length”, which has so far 
not been measured to high precision. This leads to an uncertainty of all calculated 
scattering lengths that is of the order of 15%. 
Simulation details. Our theory is based on numerically solving the extended 
Gross—Pitaevskii equation®!**°, including quantum fluctuations as beyond- 
mean-field corrections, which prevents the system from collapse and leads to stable 
quantum droplets***84*48, We obtain the ground states by performing imaginary 
time evolution™ of the extended Gross-Pitaevskii equation including a harmonic 
potential with w = 27[30, 90, 110] Hz, similar to the experiment. In this trap we 
obtain a three-droplet ground state for scattering lengths a, > 91ao, as shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 3. To identify the phase-coherent droplet arrays, we use the 
same indicator of the nearest minimum divided by the central maximum as an 
estimation of the overlap between the droplets, as in our previous publication’. 
The result is shown in Extended Data Fig. 1, where we can successfully identify 
the three different regions, with the coherent region being located at 94a -97 ap. 
Compared to the experimental data, the coherent region obtained from the sim- 
ulations is shifted by 3a, in line with recent results with erbium atoms showing a 
similar deviation! ”. 

To calculate the excitation spectrum, we follow the Bogoliubov-de Gennes 
theory by linearizing the extended Gross-Pitaevskii equation around the ground 
states***>, The resulting Bogoliubov-de Gennes equations are then solved 
numerically to obtain the excitation modes“. Examples of the dispersion rela- 
tions obtained are shown in Extended Data Fig. 2 for three different scattering 
lengths. Owing to finite sample size, the excitation spectra become discrete, with 
each mode corresponding to a spread out momentum. To visualize the spectra 
we calculate the zero-temperature structure factor*”°° S(w, q) that indicates the 
dynamic response of the cloud. The higher the amplitude of this structure factor, 
the stronger the density response of the system to the corresponding mode. In this 
work, we ignore the modes with excitation energies higher than about 90 Hz, at 


which point excitations along the other trap axes start to have a role, making the 
spectrum much more complex. 

In the BEC phase (Extended Data Fig. 2a), there is only one excitation branch, 

featuring an increasing excitation energy with increasing momentum g. By decreas- 
ing the contact interaction strength we can observe the appearance of the roton 
mode in Extended Data Fig. 2b. Lowering the scattering length further, the roton 
mode softens and we enter the supersolid regime, where an additional excita- 
tion branch with lower energy appears, owing to breaking of the continuous 
translational symmetry. This low-energy mode corresponds to the out-of-phase 
Goldstone mode, whose correlation we directly observe in the experiment. Close 
to the phase transition from BEC to supersolid, the calculations clearly reveal a 
large energy splitting between this low-energy mode and any other collective mode, 
especially the in-phase COM mode at the trap frequency. For smaller contact inter- 
action strength we reach the regime of isolated droplets, where the low-energy 
out-of-phase mode decreases in energy. At the same time, we observe the emer- 
gence of a clear periodicity in the excitation spectrum owing to the underlying 
crystal structure. 
Dynamics of the out-of-phase Goldstone mode. From the numerically solved 
Bogoliubov-de Gennes equations, we can also obtain the phase pattern of each 
excitation mode. In Extended Data Fig. 3 we show the calculated one-dimensional 
line cut through the three-dimensional phase pattern of the out-of-phase 
Goldstone mode, together with a density cut through the calculated density profile 
of the three-droplet ground state. As in Josephson dynamics, the phase gradient 
is directly proportional to the particle flow. Distinct from the phase pattern of 
the in-phase dipole mode, which is a constant phase gradient over the cloud, the 
out-of-phase mode has a stepwise phase pattern, with each step coinciding with a 
droplet. Whereas the whole BEC background thus experiences a phase gradient 
with a particular direction, the droplets always experience a gradient in the oppo- 
site direction. This leads to the counterflow between the BEC background and the 
crystal that characterizes this mode. By numerically imprinting the phase pattern 
of a specific collective excitation onto the ground state, we can directly simulate 
the excitation dynamics of each individual mode by performing a real-time evo- 
lution of the extended Gross—Pitaevskii equation. Doing this for the out-of-phase 
Goldstone mode, we obtain the dynamical time evolution of this low-energy mode, 
as shown in Fig. 2c. 

We simulate the real-time dynamics of the system for different scattering lengths 
in the supersolid range. Decreasing the scattering length, we observe an increase 
of the oscillation period, in line with the results obtained from the calculated dis- 
persion relations. This decrease of the oscillation frequency is accompanied by 
a decrease in the oscillation amplitude. Looking at the correlation between the 
imbalance 77 and displacement Ax that we use as an indication of the presence of 
the low-energy Goldstone mode, we observe that it remains unchanged within the 
uncertainty of our evaluation, even though the oscillation frequency nearly doubles 
in the range of the scattering length that we studied. 

Using a similar procedure, we have also checked that the correlation is inde- 

pendent of the excitation amplitude. This is the case as long as the oscillation ampli- 
tude remains sufficiently small. In our simulations for larger oscillation amplitudes, 
we can observe that the three-droplet state changes to a four-droplet state for large 
displacements. As an example, we show two simulated real-time evolutions with 
higher amplitudes of the low-energy mode in Extended Data Fig. 4. The change 
from a three-droplet state to a four-droplet state can happen because in our par- 
ticular trap and at the studied scattering lengths, the energy difference between the 
two states is small. However, the periodic coherent emergence and disappearance 
of a new droplet on the edges of the system is further evidence of the presence of 
superfluid flow. For very large amplitudes, as shown in Extended Data Fig. 4b, the 
excitation is no longer oscillatory, but travelling in one direction, reminiscent of 
the Goldstone mode in an infinite system (see Fig. 1c). 
Evaluation of four-droplet states. For large displacements in our dynamical 
simulations of the Goldstone mode, which happen at a large amplitude of the 
excitation, the three-droplet ground state can change to a four-droplet state. Since 
the two states with different droplet number are smoothly connected, we also 
observe four-droplet states in the experiment, owing to strong excitations of the 
Goldstone mode. 

To maintain the COM, this mode should again satisfy a certain relation 
between the imbalance, which we now define as 7 = (N, + Nz - N3 - N4)/ 
(N, + Nz + .N3 + Ns) for a four-droplet state, and the displacement Ax, which we 
again define as the arithmetic mean of all four positions of the individual droplets 
relative to the COM of the whole cloud. The calculated correlation of a four-droplet 
state is shown in Extended Data Fig. 5. The data in this plot correspond to the 
large displacement data that are shown in Extended Data Fig. 4. Again, we obtain 
a linear dependence that is robust against variations of the scattering length, as 
well as the excitation amplitude. 

In our experiment we also find a sizeable amount of realizations with four 
droplets, for which we perform the same statistical analysis as we presented in 


the main text for the three-droplet states. As for the three-droplet state, we find a 
clear correlation for the supersolid regime (Extended Data Fig. 6a), while the var- 
iance of the data are larger for the isolated droplet regime (Extended Data Fig. 6b), 
indicating that no correlation exists in the isolated droplet region. This can also 
be seen in the example images of four-droplet states in the supersolid regime with 
different displacements, which are shown in Extended Data Fig. 6c. Similar to the 
three-droplet case, we can again calculate the variance of the experimental data 
with respect to the theoretical correlation curve as an indicator of the existence of 
the Goldstone mode with respect to the contact interaction strength. Similar to 
Fig. 4b, the variance of the four-droplet state shown in Extended Data Fig. 7 has 
a clear minimum in the range where we observe phase-coherent droplet arrays. 

Theory-independent evaluation. As a test that is independent of our underlying 
theory, we implement a linear fit to the experimental data at each scattering length 
and compare the data to this fit, instead of the theoretically obtained correlation. 
This linear fit allows us to do two complementary tests. First, we can again calcu- 
late the spread of our experimental measurements with respect to the linear fit. In 
agreement with the comparison to the theoretical curve, the calculated variance 
with respect to the linear fit is again lowest directly in the phase-coherent regime 
and increases by changing the scattering length in either direction. Second, we 
can look at the absolute value of the intersection point of the linear fit with the 
axis of the displacement. For a supersolid state, this intersection should be at zero, 
corresponding to a symmetric droplet array with a vanishing imbalance at no 
displacement. For isolated droplets, on the other hand, initial fluctuations during 
the formation process cannot be compensated, meaning that we can get imbal- 
anced droplet arrays, even if the array is in the centre of the cloud. The intersec- 
tion points obtained for the observed three- and four-droplet states are shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 8a, b, respectively. This shows that the intersection point is close 
to zero only in the supersolid region. Both of these theory-independent checks 
are additional proof of the existence of a correlation between the imbalance and 
the displacement arising due from the low-energy Goldstone mode of the system. 


Data availability 
The data that support the findings of this study are available from the correspond- 
ing author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Theoretical phase boundaries. As an indicator of 
the phase coherence, we show the ratio of the first minimum in the density 
compared to the central droplet peak density as an indicator of the overlap 
between the droplets’? of the calculated density profile of the ground 

state in red. The shaded area is the coherent region determined from the 
overlap. As in the experiment, three regions are identified and the coherent 
region locates between 94a and 97a, shifting approximately 3ay from the 
experimentally obtained phase diagram. These simulations are done for an 
atom number of 30 x 10°. The black points indicate the measured average 
atom number in the experiment, with the error bars representing standard 
deviations for more than ten shots at each scattering length. (a.u., arbitrary 
units.). 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Dynamic structure factor of the collective 
excitations. Calculated structure factor S(w, q) in the BEC phase for the 
scattering length a; = 100d (a) and a, = 98a (b) and in the supersolid 
droplet arrays (c) for a; = 96a. Owing to the finite size of the system, 
long-wavelength modes become discrete and the lowest possible 
excitation energy is set by the trap frequency (white horizontal line). 
For decreasing contact interaction strengths we can observe the roton 


a 


minimum emerging, until finally its gap closes and the supersolid appears. 


In the supersolid regime we can clearly see the low-energy out-of-phase 

Goldstone mode and the large gap to all the other modes above the trap 

frequency of 30 Hz. The colour scale is normalized to the mode with the 
highest response across the scattering lengths shown. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Phase pattern of the Goldstone mode. Shown 
are the density cut through the three-droplet ground state (black) along 
the x axis and the phase pattern (red) corresponding to the low-energy 
Goldstone mode. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Large-amplitude dynamics of the out-of-phase 
Goldstone mode. Starting from an array of three droplets, the state can 
change to a four-droplet state for large excitation amplitudes. From there 
it either oscillates back and forth between the two (a) or the excitation 
amplitude is so large that we find that the motion is no longer oscillatory, 
with the excitation instead travelling only in one direction (b). Similar to 
Fig. 2, n(x) is the normalized line density along the x axis. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Simulated 7-Ax correlation of the four-droplet 
dynamic states. Numerically predicted correlation between the imbalance 
7 and droplet displacement Ax for the four-droplet states appearing at large 
excitation amplitudes of the low-energy Goldstone mode (blue points, with 
error bars indicating the uncertainty of the fit used to extract 7 and Ax, as 
in Fig. 2). The red line is a linear fit. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Experimental correlation of the observed four- 
droplet states. Similar to Fig. 3, we show the experimental correlation in 
the supersolid (97.6ao, a) and isolated droplet (91.2ap, b) regions, as well 
as example in situ images of four-droplet states, with n(x,y) the normalized 
density (c). For the four-droplet states we observe a clear correlation of 
imbalance and displacement throughout the supersolid region. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Variance of the four-droplet data with respect to 
the theoretical correlation. Similar to Fig. 4b, we find that the variance 
of the four-droplet data with respect to the theoretical correlation curve 
(Extended Data Fig. 6) is lowest in the supersolid region. As in Fig. 4a, the 
shaded area is the coherent region determined experimentally. The error 
bars indicate one standard error of the experimental data with respect to 
the theoretical correlation. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Theory-independent evaluation. Intersection 
point of the fit with the displacement axis for the three-droplet states 

(a) and the four-droplet states (b) obtained from a linear fit to the 7-Ax 
correlation data across the part of the phase diagram we explored. An 
intersection point close to zero indicates the presence of a superfluid flow 
that can compensate fluctuations during the formation process. The error 
bars shown represent the standard error of the fitted intersections. As in 
Fig. 4a, the shaded area is the coherent region determined experimentally. 
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A hexagonal planar transition-metal complex 


Marti Garcon!, Clare Bakewell!, George A. Sackman?*, Andrew J. P. White!, Richard I. Cooper’, Alison J. Edwards? & 


Mark R. Crimmin!* 


Transition-metal complexes are widely used in the physical and 
biological sciences. They have essential roles in catalysis, synthesis, 
materials science, photophysics and bioinorganic chemistry. Our 
understanding of transition-metal complexes originates from Alfred 
Werner’s realization that their three-dimensional shape influences 
their properties and reactivity’, and the intrinsic link between shape 
and electronic structure is now firmly underpinned by molecular- 
orbital theory”~*. Despite more than a century of advances in this 
field, the geometries of transition-metal complexes remain limited 
to a few well-understood examples. The archetypal geometries of six- 
coordinate transition metals are octahedral and trigonal prismatic, 
and although deviations from ideal bond angles and bond lengths 
are frequent®, alternative parent geometries are extremely rare’. 
The hexagonal planar coordination environment is known, but it 
is restricted to condensed metallic phases®, the hexagonal pores 
of coordination polymers’, or clusters that contain more than 
one transition metal in close proximity'®'!. Such a geometry had 
been considered”! for [Ni(P‘Bu).]; however, an analysis of the 
molecular orbitals suggested that this complex is best described 
as a 16-electron species with a trigonal planar geometry'+. Here 
we report the isolation and structural characterization of a simple 
coordination complex in which six ligands form bonds with a central 
transition metal in a hexagonal planar arrangement. The structure 
contains a central palladium atom surrounded by three hydride 
and three magnesium-based ligands. This finding has the potential 
to introduce additional design principles for transition-metal 
complexes, with implications for several scientific fields. 

A robust assignment of the coordination geometry of transition- 
metal complexes requires an understanding of both the position of 
the ligands and the nature of the chemical bonding. As an example, 
we consider six hydrogen atoms around a central metal in a planar 
arrangement'®. Two extreme cases can be defined: either a trigonal pla- 
nar geometry, in which the electrons reside within three H-H bonds; or 
a hexagonal planar geometry, in which all of the H-H bonds are broken 
and six new M-H interactions are formed. The two representations are 
limits of a continuum of bonding scenarios (Fig. 1a). Although both 
models are theoretical, the hexagonal planar geometry is considered 
to be highly implausible owing to the combination of the high formal 
oxidation state of the transition metal and the strongly o-donating 
hydride ligands in the equatorial plane. We proposed that a plausible 
approach to obtain the hexagonal planar geometry would be to com- 
bine an alternating array of o-donating (L,) and o-accepting ligands 
(L,.) around the metal. This ligand topology would be expected to 
reduce the formal oxidation state of the metal!®'8 and favour the equa- 
torial arrangement due to weak residual L,---L,,. interactions. Previous 
studies’? ” have demonstrated that magnesium and zinc hydrides can 
coordinate to transition metals, and in certain cases the metal-hydride 
bond can break, leading to the formation of pairs of o-donating and 
o-accepting ligands. 

The hexagonal planar complexes 1a and 1b were prepared by com- 
bining a suitable palladium precursor with a magnesium reagent that 
is stabilized by a B-diketiminate ligand (Fig. 1b; see Methods for syn- 
thetic details). Single-crystal X-ray diffraction studies were conducted 


(Fig. 1c), and the resulting data were of sufficient quality that elec- 
tron density consistent with the hydride ligands could be located from 
the difference density map and their positions modelled by density 
functional theory (DFT) calculations’. Complexes 1a and 1b both 
possess a hexagonal planar geometry at palladium, with six ligands 
forming an equatorial plane in a near-perfect hexagonal arrangement. 
The Mg-Pd-H bond angles range between 54(2) and 67(2)°, with an 
average value of 60(2)° (the numbers in brackets correspond to one 
standard deviation). The sum of the angles around palladium is 360° 
for both 1a and 1b, and the largest deviation of the ligands away from 
the hexagonal plane is around 10°. To the best of our knowledge, crys- 
tallographically characterized Pd-Mg bonds are without precedent. 
Those in 1a range from 2.550(1) A to 2.567(1) A, whereas those in 1b 
are shorter at 2.485(1) A to 2.497(1) A; both are well within the sum 
of the single-bond covalent radii (Pauling™, 2.64 A; Pyykké?>, 2.59 A). 
The Pd-H bond lengths of 1a and 1b are short (1.57(4)-1.76(4) A), 
whereas the Mg---H distances (2.08(5)-2.43(4) A) are beyond the 
bonding limit of approximately 2.0 A that has been established for 
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Hexagonal 
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Ar = 2,6-diisopropyl 
phenyl, 1a 

Ar = 2,4,6-trimethyl 
phenyl, 1b 


Pd [Mg] = 
[Mg] 


Mg---H 
2.08(5)-2.43(4) A 
(X-ray) 
2.16-2.38 A 
(DFT) 


Pd-H 
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2.550(1)-2.567(1) A 


Pat /\ 
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Fig. 1 | Preparation of hexagonal planar complexes. a, Theoretical 

valence isomers of hypothetical [MH.] complexes showing two extreme 

bonding situations: left, a trigonal planar geometry; right, a hexagonal 

planar geometry. b, A line-drawing of the hexagonal planar complexes la 

and 1b, and a definition of the magnesium fragment [Mg]. c, Single-crystal 


X-ray derived model of 1a, annotated with selected experimental and 
calculated bond lengths. 
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Fig. 2 | Preparation of group-10 hydride complexes with magnesium 
ligands. a, Line-drawings of the trigonal planar complexes 2a-c, showing 
their relationship with the hexagonal planar analogues. b, A line-drawing 


8-diketiminate-stabilized magnesium hydride complexes”®. The closest 
Pd---H-C contacts in la exceed 2.7 A (Pd-H distance; Pd—C distances 
are greater than 3.6 A), which rules out agostic interactions in the axial 
positions”’. No Pd---H-C contacts are observed in the structure of 1b. 

Further synthetic experiments were carried out in which the transi- 
tion-metal precursor was varied, enabling the isolation of complexes 
2a-c and 3 (Fig. 2; see Methods for synthetic details). This series of 
complexes provides points of comparison when examining the afore- 
mentioned hexagonal planar geometry. For example, in the solid state, 
2a possesses a distorted trigonal planar geometry. The palladium phos- 
phine dihydride moiety of this complex is T-shaped with an H-Pd-H 
angle of 172(3)° and a P-Pd-H angle of 94(1)°. The Pd-Mg bond 
lengths in 2a are approximately 0.05 A longer than those in 1a, while 
the Mg-H distances in 2a are 0.3-0.6 A shorter than the Mg---H sep- 
arations in the hexagonal planar geometry and lie within the normal 
values expected for a bridging magnesium hydride. A similar structural 
motif has been observed in a cationic rhodium complex”! and is found 
in the platinum analogue 2c. By contrast, 3 contains an approximate 
hexagonal pyramidal geometry that is related to the hexagonal planar 
form through the association of an axial phosphine ligand. The Ni-Mg 
bond distances of 3 range from 2.455(1) A to 2.486(1) A and are similar 
to the sum of the single-bond covalent radii (Pauling radius”*, 2.51 A; 
Pyykké radius?”, 2.49 A). For comparison, the Ni---Mg distances in 
the recently reported”® [NisMg] cluster are longer and range from 
2.562(10) A to 2.947(13) A. The hydride positions in 3 were unambig- 
uously confirmed by a neutron diffraction study. The Mg---H distances 
of 3 (X-ray, 1.98(2)-2.05(2) A; neutron, 2.03(3)-2.04(3) A) are, at their 
longest, still 0.1-0.3 A shorter than those observed in the hexagonal 
planar geometry. 

The structures observed in the solid state persist in solution, as 
evidenced by multinuclear nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) spec- 
troscopy. In deuterated tetrahydrofuran (THF-ds) solution at 273 K, 
diagnostic resonances of 3 were observed in the 'H and *!P{'H} NMR 
spectra at chemical shifts of -7.27 ppm and 53.6 ppm, respectively. 
In C¢Dg at 298 K, 1a shows a single hydride resonance at -1.43 ppm, 
whereas 2b is characterized by 'H and *!P resonances at -2.98 ppm and 
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Pd-H (X-ray) 

4.59(5) A 
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of the hexagonal pyramidal complex 3. ¢, d, Single-crystal X-ray-derived 
models of complexes 2a and 3, respectively, annotated with selected 
experimental (X-ray and neutron diffraction) and calculated bond lengths. 


37.1 ppm, respectively. At 283 K, the broad hydride peak of 2b resolves 
into a doublet with a coupling constant, 2Tp_y, Of 9.8 Hz. This coupling 
constant lies within the 0-20 Hz range that has been established for 
square planar complexes containing phosphine and hydride ligands in 
a cis geometry”. The platinum analogue 2c has a similar *Jp_y of 8 Hz, 
with a Jp,_y of 833 Hz and a 4Jp;,_p of 1,594 Hz. For comparison, in 
trans-[Pt(H)2(PCy3)2] (Cy, cyclohexyl), the coupling constants”? are 
?Jp_4q = 18.8 Hzand ‘Jp = 790 Hz. The NMR data are consistent with 
the trans influence of the hydride ligands in 2b and 2c being similar to 
those found in related square planar complexes. Variable-temperature 
NMR experiments and titrations show that ligand exchange in this 
series of complexes is facile: 2b exists in equilibrium with both 1a and 
[Pd(PCy3)2], whereas phosphine dissociation was observed from 3. 

To better understand the hexagonal planar geometry, a series of cal- 
culations were undertaken. DFT calculations show that the Pd-Mg 
interactions in complexes 1a and 2b are predominantly ionic in nature. 
The magnesium atoms bear a substantial positive charge, while negative 
charge is localized primarily on the hydride ligands and, to a lesser 
extent, on the palladium centre. Wiberg bond indices (WBIs) provide 
an indication of the bond order and their evaluation enables us to assess 
the size of the covalent contribution to the bonds. The WBIs of both the 
Pd-Mg and the Mg---H interactions are higher for complex 2b than for 
la, indicating a stronger covalent interaction in 2b than in 1a (Fig. 3a). 
Quantum theory of atoms in molecules (QTAIM) calculations revealed 
a similar bonding picture. Whereas curved bond paths and associated 
bond-critical points were found between the magnesium and hydro- 
gen atoms in 2b, these features were all but absent in 1a. Furthermore, 
la displayed defined bond-critical points between the palladium and 
magnesium atoms that were not present for 2b (Supplementary Fig. 21). 
In combination, these data enable the ligand-ligand interactions in the 
hexagonal planar complex to be quantified with some reliability. The 
calculations show that 1a has the weakest Mg---H interactions of the 
complexes in the series. 

Further insight into the bonding in 1a can be obtained by consider- 
ing two simple model complexes. The extreme trigonal planar and 
hexagonal planar geometries are conveniently described by the 
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Fig. 3 | Analysis of the chemical bonding in the hexagonal planar 
geometry. a, Line-drawings of 1a and 2b showing the calculated natural 
population analysis charges on the key atoms; these charges show the 
accumulation of negative charge on palladium and hydrogen, and the 
accumulation of positive charge on magnesium. The WBIs, which 
indicate the strength of the covalent interaction, are shown on the right 
of the drawings. b, Key bonding interactions in the model complex 
[Pd(H)3(Mg)3]**, showing donor-acceptor interactions between 
palladium and magnesium or hydrogen atoms. c, Molecular graphs from 
QTAIM calculations on [Pd(1?-H2)s] (left) and [Pd(H)3(Mg)3]** (right). 
Pocp indicates the electron density and V? Pbep is the Laplacian of the 
electron density at the bond-critical point. 


16-electron complexes [Pd(n?-H2)s] and [Pd(H)3(Mg)3]**, respectively. 
These complexes can be assigned a formal Pd(0) oxidation state and 
a’ electron count. Both can be assigned to the D3), point group and can 
be described by molecular orbital diagrams (Supplementary Figs. 26, 
27). Inspection of the Kohn-Sham orbitals of the model complexes 
provides a qualitative description of the bonding. The key interactions 
that give rise to the hexagonal planar geometry of [Pd(H)3(Mg)s]** are 
a doubly degenerate set of multi-centre two-electron bonds. In simple 
terms, these can be considered as donor-acceptor interactions between 
the filled 4d,, and 4d ,2_,2 orbitals and the corresponding empty ligand 
SALCs (symmetry adapted linear combinations) that are formed from 
the o-acceptor ligands (Fig. 3b). The most relevant molecular orbitals 
in [Pd(1?-H)3] are dominated by H-H bonding interactions that are 
constructed from the H 1s orbitals. QTAIM calculations returned a 
near-identical breakdown of the electronic structure (Fig. 3c). For 
[Pd(?-H2)3], bond paths are found between pairs of hydrogen atoms 
in the ligand sphere. The electron density (pcp) values show that the 
H-H interactions are stronger than the Pd---H interactions, and the 
Laplacian of the electron density CV" pice) shows a build-up of charge 
between the hydrogen atom pairs that is consistent with expectations 
for an H-H bond. For [Pd(H)3(Mg)3]**, bond-critical points are not 
found between the ligands but are present between palladium and mag- 
nesium and between palladium and hydrogen; the bond-critical paths 
radiate out in a hexagonal arrangement from the central metal atom. 
Scans of Mg---H bond lengths can be used to examine the difference 
between the hexagonal planar and trigonal planar geometries of 
[Pd(H)3(Mg)3]>*. The potential energy surface that connects these two 
geometries is almost flat, which indicates that compression of the 
Mg---H interactions requires only a small amount of energy 
(Supplementary Fig. 23). Nevertheless, the hexagonal planar geometry 
is the global minimum on this surface for a series of computational 
methods. 

In summary, the data we report here substantiate that complexes la 
and 1b are best described as 16-electron, Pd(0) complexes that have a 
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hexagonal planar geometry. These complexes contain Pd-Mg bonds 
that are, to our knowledge, unprecedented. The valence electrons reside 
almost entirely in the metal-ligand bonds, with only weak residual 
interactions remaining between the hydride (L,) and magnesium (L,,.) 
ligands. Minor perturbations of the structure to either include an axial 
phosphine ligand, to form 3, or exchange an equatorial ligand, to form 
trigonal planar 2a-c, lead to a measurable contraction of the Mg---H 
distances and a strengthening of the ligand---ligand interactions. The 
hexagonal planar geometry was originally predicted by Alfred Werner 
in seminal work determining the three-dimensional structures of tran- 
sition-metal complexes through geometric isomerism’. The experi- 
mental realization of this coordination geometry fulfils a century-old 
hypothesis and has the potential to open up new and unconsidered 
possibilities across the physical and biological sciences. 
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METHODS 


General procedures. Unless otherwise specified, all manipulations were carried 
out using standard Schlenk and glovebox techniques, under an inert atmosphere 
(nitrogen or argon). A MBRAUN Labmaster glovebox was used, operating at 
concentrations of H2O and O; of less than 0.1 ppm. Anhydrous solvents were 
obtained from a Grubbs-type solvent-purification system and stored over activated 
3 A molecular sieves in an inert atmosphere. Preparation of starting materials is 
detailed in Supplementary Information. All other reagents were obtained from 
commercial suppliers (Sigma-Aldrich, Alfa Aesar, Fluorochem) and used without 
further purification. 

Synthesis of la. Method 1. [Pd(Me)2(«?-TMEDA)] (40 mg, 0.16 mmol, 1.0 equiv.) 
and [Mg(\t-H){(ArNCMe).CH}]2 (Ar = 2,6-diisopropylphenyl, 189 mg, 
0.21 mmol, 1.35 equiv.) were dissolved in toluene (10 ml). The reaction mixture 
immediately turned black and was stirred at 25°C overnight. The volatiles were 
removed under vacuum and the residue washed with a small amount of cold n-hexane 
(1 ml). The solid was recrystallized from an approximately 1:1 mixture of toluene: 
n-hexane (2 ml) at —35°C and the crystals washed successively with small amounts 
of cold n-hexane (3 x 0.5 ml), to afford the product 1a as a dark solid (50 mg, 
0.035 mmol, 22% yield). Reliable isolation of high-purity 1a using this method is 
problematic, so an alternative method was developed. 

Method 2. Ina glovebox, [Pd(n°-Cp)(n?-cinnamy!)] (100 mg, 0.35 mmol, 1.0 equiv.) 
and [Al(H)2{(ArNCMe)2CH}] (Ar = 2,6-diisopropylphenyl, 325 mg, 0.73 mmol, 
2.1 equiv.) were dissolved in benzene (5 ml) to form a dark-brown solution, which 
was left to stand without stirring at 25°C for 72 h. A red solid slowly precipitated. 
The mother liquor was decanted, and the solid was quickly washed with benzene 
(2 x 2 ml) and dried under vacuum to yield [PdAl(H)2{(ArNCMe)2CH}], as red crys- 
tals (95 mg, 0.086 mmol, 50% yield). This product was used in the next step without 
further purification. [PdAl(H)2{(ArNCMe) CH}]2 (50 mg, 0.045 mmol, 1 equiv.) and 
[Mg(\-H){k?-(ArNCMe).CH}], (Ar = 2,6-diisopropylphenyl, 120 mg, 0.135 mmol, 
3 equiv.) were suspended in benzene (5 ml) and the mixture was stirred at 50°C for 
72h, during which time the suspension became a yellow-orange solution. The sol- 
vent was removed under vacuum and the residue washed with n-hexane (3 x 0.5 ml). 
The pale-brown solid was then dissolved in a 1:1 toluene:n-hexane mixture 
(1 ml) and filtered through a glass fibre to remove small amounts of a black solid, 
which was assumed to be Pd(0). The solution was stored at —35°C and the product 
crystallized as colourless tablets. Complex 1a was isolated as an off-white solid 
(33 mg, 0.023 mmol, 26% yield). 'H NMR (400 MHz, CeDg, 298 K): 6 (ppm): -1.43 
(s, 3H, PdH3), 0.96 (d, *Jy_-14 = 6.9 Hz, 36H, CHMey), 1.19 (d, *Ju_-1 = 6.7 Hz, 
36H, CHMe,), 1.53 (s, 18H, Me), 3.13 (sept, 3Ju 44 = 6.8 Hz, 12H, CHMe)), 4.85 
(s, 3H, B-CH), 6.85-7.40 (series of overlapping m, 18H, Ar). T; relaxation time 
(PdH; signal, 298K): 0.83 s. 3C{'H} NMR (100 MHz, CeH,): 6 (ppm): 23.7 
(12 x CHs), 24.2 (6 x CH), 25.2 (12 x CH), 27.9 (12 x CH), 95.7 (3 x CH), 
123.4 (12 x CH), 124.8 (6 x CH), 142.0 (12 x C), 145.4 (6 x C), 168.7 (6 x C). 
Attenuated total reflectance infrared spectroscopy (ATR IR; cm7!): 3,056, 2,959, 
2,926, 2,866, 1,618, 1,547, 1,431, 1,405, 1,364, 1,312, 1,252, 1,174, 1,100, 1,021, 757. 
Anal. Calc. (Cg7Hi26Mg3NePd): C, 72.80; H, 8.85; N, 5.86. Found: C, 72.66; H, 8.97; 
N, 5.74. Crystal data for la: Cg7Hi265Mg3NoPd-0.35(CgH4), M = 1,465.42, triclinic, 
P-1 (no. 2), a= 13.2847(5), b = 13.4347(5), c = 24.7995(10) A, a = 87.949(3), 
2 = 86.394(3), y = 76.189(3)°, V = 4,288.7(3) A’, Z = 2, D. = 1.135 g cm, 
ju(Cu-Ka) = 2.293 mm}, T = 173 K, colourless tablets, Agilent Xcalibur PX Ultra 
A diffractometer; 16,321 independent measured reflections (Rint = 0.0560), F* 
refinement, Ri(obs) = 0.0463, wR,(all) = 0.1085, 12,341 independent observed 
absorption-corrected reflections [|Fo| > 40(|Fo|); 20max = 147°], 981 parameters. 
CCDC: 1909687. 

Isolation of 1b. In a J. Young’s NMR tube, [{(MesNCMe),CH}Mg]> 
(Mes = 2,4,6-trimethylphenyl, 30 mg, 0.04 mmol, 1.0 equiv.) was suspended in 
dry toluene (1 ml) and [Pd(PCys)2] (2.8 mg, 4.2 x 10-3 mmol, 0.10 equiv.) was 
added. The reaction mixture was left for 48 h at 25°C. Over this time period the 
reaction mixture turned from turbid to a clear yellow solution. The volatiles were 
then removed under vacuum and the crude product was redissolved in n-hexane 
(1 ml) and left at —35°C. After repeated attempts, a few X-ray quality crystals of 
1b were obtained. Attempts to obtain 1b on a preparative scale failed. Increasing 
the palladium loading resulted in regeneration of [Pd(PCy3)2]. Crystal data for 
1b: Cep9HopMg3NoPd, M = 1,182.79, monoclinic, P2;/c (no. 14), a = 25.9596(3), 
b= 12.45210(14), c= 21.1354(3) A, G = 100.3614(12), V= 6,720.63(14) A*, Z=4, 
D.= 1.169 gem", ju(Cu-Ka) = 2.817 mm”, T = 173 K, colourless tablets, Agilent 
Xcalibur PX Ultra A diffractometer; 12,913 independent measured reflections 
(Rint = 0.0269), F” refinement, Ry(obs) = 0.0449, wR2(all) = 0.1343, 10,387 inde- 
pendent observed absorption-corrected reflections [|F,| > 40(|Fo|), 2@max = 148°], 
748 parameters. CCDC: 1909688. 

Synthesis of 2a. In a glovebox, [Mg(\t-H){(ArNCMe)3CH}]> (Ar = 2,6-diiso- 
propylphenyl, 26 mg, 0.030 mmol, 1.25 equiv.) was added to a solution of 
[Pd(Me)2(k?-TMEDA)] (TMEDA, tetramethylethylamine; 6 mg, 0.024 mmol, 
1 equiv.) in dry benzene in a J. Young’s NMR tube. A solution of P‘Bu; (5 mg, 


0.023 mmol, 0.95 equiv.) in benzene was then added dropwise. Formation of 2a 
as well as [Pd(P‘Bus)] was identified by *'P NMR spectroscopy. The conversion 
did not increase after 18 h at 25°C. The solvent was removed under vacuum. 
In the glovebox, the crude product was suspended in dry n-hexane, the excess 
starting material was removed by filtration with a polytetrafluoroethylene 0.2 jm 
HPLC filter and the clear brown solution was left at -35°C to afford crystals of 2a 
suitable for X-ray diffraction. 'H NMR (500 MHz, C¢He, 283 K): 6 (ppm): -4.49 
(s, 2H, PdH,). 3'P{1H} NMR (202 MHz, CH, 283 K): 6 (ppm): 86.6 (broad s). 
Crystal data for 2a: C79H11;MgoN4PPd-2(CsHy4), M = 1,366.95, monoclinic, I2/a 
(no. 15), a = 15.52641(16), b = 20.9811(2), c= 24.8465(3) A, B = 90.7595(9)°, 
V = 8093.32(14) A?, Z=4 (halfa molecule per asymmetric unit), D. = 1.122 gcm™, 
p(Cu-Ka) = 2.494 mm}, T = 173 K, brown blocks, Agilent Xcalibur PX Ultra 
A diffractometer; 8,015 independent measured reflections (Rint = 0.0357), 
F refinement, R,(obs) = 0.0435, wR,(all) = 0.1220, 7,154 independent observed 
absorption-corrected reflections [|F,| > 40(|Fol), 20max = 148°], 500 parameters. 
CCDC: 1589324. Solution stability: Complex 2a is unstable in solution and forms 
an equilibrium mixture of 2a, [Pd(P‘Bu;)] and [Mg(\.-H){(ArNCMe).CH}]p. 
Synthesis of 2b. Method 1. In a glovebox, [Mg(\t-H){(ArNCMe)2CH}]2 
(Ar = 2,6-diisopropylphenyl, 50 mg, 0.057 mmol, 2.5 equiv.) and [Pd(PCys)2] 
(15 mg, 0.022 mmol, 1 equiv.) were dissolved in dry benzene (CH) in a J. Young’s 
NMR tube. The conversion did not increase after 5 h at 25°C to give an approx- 
imately 1:6 mixture of [Pd(PCys)2]:2b, as evidenced by *!P-NMR spectroscopy. 
The solvent was removed under vacuum. In the glovebox, the crude product was 
suspended in dry n-hexane (1 ml), unreacted [Mg(\1-H){(ArNCMe)2CH}]> was 
removed by filtration with a polytetrafluoroethylene 0.2 |1m HPLC filter and the 
clear yellow solution was left at -35°C to afford crystals of 2b suitable for X-ray 
diffraction. 

Method 2. Ina glovebox, [Mg(\1-H){(ArNCMe),CH}] (Ar = 2,6-diisopropylphe- 
nyl, 47 mg, 0.053 mmol, 2.25 equiv.) was added to a solution of [Pd(Me)2(#?- 
TMEDA)] (6 mg, 0.024 mmol, 1 equiv.) in dry benzene in a J. Young’s NMR tube. A 
solution of PCy3 (7 mg, 0.024 mmol, 1 equiv.) in benzene was then added dropwise. 
Immediate formation at 25°C of 2b as well as [Pd(PCy;)3] was identified by *!P 
NMR spectroscopy. 'H NMR (500 MHz, CsHg, 298 K): 6 (ppm): —2.98 (s, 2H, 
PdH;). Partial data only.!H NMR (400 MHz, C;Dg, 233 K) 6 (ppm): -2.60 (br s, 
2H, PdHy), 0.35 (d, 7Juz- = 6.4 Hz, 6H, CHMey), 0.76-2.21 (series of overlap- 
ping m, CHMe, Me, PCy3), 2.87 (sept, 3Ju_n = 6.4 Hz, 2H, CHMe,), 3.27 (sept, 
3Ju_u = 6.8 Hz, 2H, CHMey), 3.44 (sept, Juz = 6.8 Hz, 2H, CHMe,), 3.49 (sept, 
3Ju_u = 6.4 Hz, 2H, CHMe), 4.85 (s, 2H, B-CH), 6.95-7.20 (series of overlap- 
ping m, Ar). 31p {1H} NMR (202 MHz, CeHg): 6 (ppm): 37.08 (s). T; relaxation 
time (PdH) signal, 298K): 0.60 s. Crystal data for 2b: C75Hi17Mg2N4PPd-CeHi4, 
M = 1,358.89, triclinic, P-1 (no. 2), a = 14.8889(15), b = 16.1336(10), 
c= 17.0165(11) A, a = 96.422(5), 8 = 97.216(7), y = 97.942(7)°, V = 3,981.4(6) 
A}, Z=2, D.= 1.134 g cm, p(Cu-Ka) = 2.534 mm“, T = 173 K, pale-yellow 
plates, Agilent Xcalibur PX Ultra A diffractometer; 15,070 independent measured 
reflections (Rint = 0.0850), F* refinement, R(obs) = 0.0685, wR,(all) = 0.1857, 
10,575 independent observed absorption-corrected reflections [|F,| > 40(|Fo|), 
26max = 148°], 833 parameters. CCDC: 1589323. Solution stability: Complex 2b 
forms a complex equilibrium mixture in solution with not only [Pd(PCy3)2] and 
[Mg(\1-H){(ArNCMe).CH}], but also 1a in hydrocarbon solutions at 25°C. 
Synthesis of 2c. In a glovebox, [Mg(1-H){(ArNCMe)2CH}]> (58.4 mg, 0.066 mmol, 
1.0 equiv.) and [Pt(PCy3)2] (50 mg, 0.066 mmol, 1.0 equiv.) were dissolved in dry 
benzene (3 ml) in a small ampoule. The resulting yellow solution was stirred at 
25°C for 3 h. The solvent was then removed under vacuum. The crude product 
was dissolved in a small amount of dry n-hexane (0.5 ml), the excess [Mg(1-H) 
{(ArNCMe)2CH}]2 was removed by filtration through a glass fibre and the clear 
yellow solution was stored at —35°C to afford the desired product 2c as a pale-yel- 
low microcrystalline solid (85 mg, 0.062 mmol, 95% yield). 1H NMR (500 MHz, 
CoDo, 298 K): 6 (ppm): —6.25 (d, 7Ju_p = 8.5 Hz and "Jy_p, = 833 Hz (satellites), 2H, 
PtH,), 0.48 (br s, 3H), 1.03-1.95 (series of overlapping m, CHMe2, Me, PCy3), 2.77 
(br sept, *Ju-14 = 6.4 Hz, 2H, CHMe;), 3.39 (br sept, *Ju-11 = 6.8 Hz, 2H, CHMe,), 
3.47 (br sept, "Ju = 6.8 Hz, 2H, CHMez), 3.56 (br sept, "Ju = 6.4 Hz, 2H, 
CHMe)), 4.92 (s, 2H, 3-CH), 6.91-7.30 (series of overlapping m, Ar). T; relaxation 
time (PtH) signal, 298 K): 0.87 s. *"P{"H} NMR (202 MHz, CsHo): 6 (ppm): 44.04 (s, 
'Tp_pt = 1,600 Hz (satellites). !°Pt{H} NMR (107.5 Hz, CsHg): 6 (ppm): —5,619.1 
(d, Yp-pt = 1,600 Hz). C{!H} NMR (126 MHz, CeHe): 5 (ppm): 23.7-29.2 (series 
of overlapping signals, CHMe, Me, PCy3, CHMez), 30.8 (br s, 6 x CHz), 38.0 (d, 
Yc_p = 12 Hz, 3 x CH), 97.8 (2 x CH), 123.2 (2 x CH), 123.3 (2 x CH), 124.0 
(2 x CH), 124.1 (2 x CH), 125.3 (2 x CH), 125.8 (2 x CH), 142.2 (2 x C), 142.4 
(2 x C), 143.1 (2 x C), 144.0 (2 x C), 146.3 (2 x C), 147.0 (2 x C), 168.3 (2 x C), 
168.7 (2 x C). ATRIR (cm™!): 3,058, 2,957, 2,924, 2,850, 1,661, 1,622, 1,550, 1,524, 
1,460, 1,435, 1,408, 1,382, 1,362, 1,314, 1,254, 1,174, 1,100, 1,020, 793, 759. Anal. 
Calc. (Cy6Hi17MgoNqPtP): C, 67.05; H, 8.66; N, 4.12. Found: G 66.40; H, 8.77; N, 
3.86. Crystal data for 2c: C76Hi17Mg2N4PPt-1.35(C6Hi4), M = 1,477.74, triclinic, 
P-1 (no. 2), a= 13.2111(3), b = 15.1411(4), c = 42.2615(12) A, a = 83.607(2), 


3B = 88.005(2), y = 78.713(2)°, V = 8,237.8(4) A*, Z = 4 (2 molecules per asym- 
metric unit), D. = 1.192 gcm~3, pp(Cu-Ka) = 3.828 mm “1, T = 173 K, colourless 
needles, Agilent Xcalibur PX Ultra A diffractometer; 31,579 independent measured 
reflections (Rint = 0.0426), F* refinement, Rj(obs) = 0.0407, wR,(all) = 0.0977, 
23,332 independent observed absorption-corrected reflections [|F,| > 40(|Fol); 
2Omax = 148°], 1,630 parameters. CCDC: 1909689. 

Synthesis of 3. In a glovebox, [{(MesNCMe),CH}Mg] (100 mg, 0.14 mmol, 
4.0 equiv.) and [Ni(PCys3)2]2(u-N2) (44 mg, 0.035 mmol, 1.0 equiv.) were trans- 
ferred to a J. Young’s tap ampoule. Benzene (5 ml) was added and the reaction 
was heated at 80°C for 16 h. The reaction mixture was allowed to cool to 25°C 
and n-hexane (5 ml) was added. Yellow crystals of 3 formed after standing over- 
night at 25°C. The crystals were isolated by filtration and washed with n-hexane 
to give 3 as a yellow solid (93 mg, 0.066 mmol, 95% yield). lH NMR (400 MHz, 
THF-dg, 273 K): 6 (ppm): —7.27 (s, 3H, Mg-H-Ni), 0.06 (m, 3H), 0.42 (m, 3H), 
0.52 (m, 3H), 0.75-0.94 (m, 12H), 1.01 (m, 3H), 1.36 (s, 9H), 1.41 (s, 9H), 1.54 
(s, 9H), 1.54 (s, 9H), 1.57 (m, 6H), 1.95 (s, 9H), 2.07 (s, 9H), 2.10 (s, 9H), 2.23 
(s, 9H), 2.46 (s, 9H), 5.09 (s, 3H), 6.60 (s, 3H), 6.65 (s, 3H), 6.80 (s, 3H), 7.07 
(s, 3H). 3!P{!H} NMR (162 MHz, THF-dg, 273 K): 6 (ppm): 53.6 (s, PCys). 
3C {1H} NMR (100 MHz, THF-dg, 273 K): 6 (ppm): 19.6 (CHs), 19.8 (CH), 20.3 
(CH), 20.7 (CH3), 21.2 (CHs), 22.0 (CH3), 23.5 (CH), 24.4 (CH3), 27.6, 28.1, 
28.2, 28.5, 28.6, 30.2, 31.3, 31.4, 32.5, 35.1, 35.2, 98.0, 128.8 (C), 128.9 (CH), 130.2 
(CH), 130.2 (CH), 130.8 (CH), 131.7 (C), 132.6 (C), 132.8 (C), 132.9 (C), 133.4 
C, 73.82; H, 8.76; N, 5.94. Found: C, 73.67; H, 8.82; N, 5.59. Crystal data for 3: X-ray: 
Cg7Hi23Mg3Ne6NiP-3(CeHe), M= 1,649.84, triclinic, P-1 (no. 2), a= 14.2326(5), 
b = 14.4809(4), c = 24.0822(9) A, a = 78.865(3), 3 = 79.981(3), y = 84.955(2)°, 
V =4,788.0(3) A’, Z= 2, D.= 1.144 gcm™, (Cu-Ka) = 1.004 mm"!, T= 173K, 
yellow blocks, Agilent Xcalibur PX Ultra A diffractometer; 18,329 independ- 
ent measured reflections (Rint = 0.0393), F’ refinement, R,(obs) = 0.0439, 
wR, (all) = 0.1154, 13,714 independent observed absorption-corrected reflections 
[|Fo| > 40(|Fol), 28max = 148°], 1,084 parameters. CCDC: 1909690. Neutron dif- 
fraction data for 3: See Supplementary Information for full details. Neutron Laue 
data were collected on the KOALA instrument at the Australian Nuclear Science 
and Technology Organisation (ANSTO). A total of 102,818 reflections with wave- 
lengths between 0.85 A and 1.70 A covering the full sphere of reciprocal space to a 
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maximum resolution of 0.98 A were reduced to yield 8,847 independent reflections 
[L4R(int) = 0.10(7)]; 4,816 with I > 30(J). Refinement of a structure model in 
CRYSTALS converged to Rj = 0.1117, wRy = 0.0985 for I > 30(I). Maximum and 
minimum residual difference densities: 1.16 and -1.50 fm A-?. CCDC: 1946045. 


Data availability 

Crystallographic models are available as .cif files from the Cambridge 
Crystallographic Data Centre (CCDC, https://www.ccdc.cam.ac.uk); CCDC 
numbers 1589323-1589324, 1909687-1909690 and 1946045). Neutron diffraction 
images can be obtained from A.J.E. The derived structure factors have been depos- 
ited with the CCDC, with CCDC number 1946045. Data associated with DFT 
calculations (.xyz coordinate file) along with NMR spectroscopic data (.mnova 
files) are available from a public repository at https://doi.org/10.14469/hpc/5985. 
Full details of the syntheses are provided in the Supplementary Information. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Synthesis of group-10 hydride complexes with magnesium ligands. a-e, Synthetic schemes for the preparation of complexes 
la (a), 2a (b), 2b (c), 2c (d) and 3 (e); for 3, the hydride ligands are derived from the C-H bonds of the benzene solvent. 
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Crosslinking ionic oligomers as conformable 
precursors to calcium carbonate 


Zhaoming Liu!, Changyu Shao’, Biao Jin', Zhisen Zhang*, Yueqi Zhao!, Xurong Xu? & Ruikang Tang 


Inorganic materials have essential roles in society, including in 
building construction, optical devices, mechanical engineering and 
as biomaterials'~*. However, the manufacture of inorganic materials 
is limited by classical crystallization’, which often produces 
powders rather than monoliths with continuous structures. Several 
precursors that enable non-classical crystallization—such as pre- 
nucleation clusters®*, dense liquid droplets®’°, polymer-induced 
liquid precursor phases!!~!3 and nanoparticles!*—have been 
proposed to improve the construction of inorganic materials, but the 
large-scale application of these precursors in monolith preparations 
is limited by availability and by practical considerations. Inspired by 
the processability of polymeric materials that can be manufactured 
by crosslinking monomers or oligomers!*, here we demonstrate 
the construction of continuously structured inorganic materials 
by crosslinking ionic oligomers. Using calcium carbonate as 
a model, we obtain a large quantity of its oligomers (CaCO;), 
with controllable molecular weights, in which triethylamine 
acts as a capping agent to stabilize the oligomers. The removal of 
triethylamine initiates crosslinking of the (CaCOs), oligomers, and 
thus the rapid construction of pure monolithic calcium carbonate 
and even single crystals with a continuous internal structure. 


1,43 


The fluid-like behaviour of the oligomer precursor enables it to be 
readily processed or moulded into shapes, even for materials with 
structural complexity and variable morphologies. The material 
construction strategy that we introduce here arises from a fusion of 
classic inorganic and polymer chemistry, and uses the same cross- 
linking process for the manufacture the materials. 

Many materials are consolidated from their crystallized powders’®, 
but their resulting discontinuous internal structures render them brittle 
with a poor ability to resist fracture’”'®. By contrast, polymeric mate- 
rials are ubiquitous in modern society, due not only to their varied 
properties but also to their ease of fabrication’>!°. The polymerization 
strategy is superior to crystallization because of its efficiency and con- 
trollability. In polymer chemistry, covalent bonds have an important 
role in ensuring the linkage of small units. Although a few covalent- 
bond-based inorganic materials (for example silicone and silica)??? 
can be obtained as polymers, there is no general method for the prepa- 
ration of such materials by crosslinking owing to the lack of inves- 
tigation into ionic monomers or oligomers for this purpose. In the 
control of polymerization reactions, a capping agent is key”*: capping 
can stabilize precursors, whereas de-capping can initiate polymeriza- 
tion. Analogously, we proposed that ionic oligomers could be stabilized 
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Fig. 1 | Preparation and characterization of (CaCOs;),, oligomers. 

a, Left, scheme of the capping strategy and reaction conditions for 
producing (CaCOs3), oligomers; right, a photograph of gel-like (CaCO3), 
oligomers. b, Mass spectra of (CaCO3),, oligomers with different Ca: TEA 
molar ratios. c, Liquid-state '*C NMR spectra of CO; or the carbonates 
of (CaCO3),, oligomers with different Ca: TEA molar ratios in ethanol. 
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d, Scattering plots of (CaCO3),, measured by SAXS. The red curve is 
the fitting result obtained using DAMMIE J, scattering intensity; 

q, scattering vector. The error bar represents the standard deviation of 
twenty measurements. e, Pair—distance distribution function (P(r)) of 
the (CaCOs),, oligomers. The inset shows the shape simulation of the 
oligomer. Error bars represent one standard deviation, n = 20. 
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Fig. 2 | Controllable crosslinking of (CaCO3),, oligomers. a, b, Molecular 
dynamics simulation of the evolution of the Ca—O (from carbonate) 
coordination number (a) and the average cluster size (b) from ions (Ca?* 
and CO37-) in the absence (black) or presence (blue) of TEA. c, A typical 
simulated CaCO; cluster capped with TEA (an oligomer). d, In situ 

FTIR spectra during the drying of (CaCOs),, oligomers. e, The change 

in the coordination number of Ca-O during crosslinking. Owing to the 


by an appropriate capping agent. Capping based on hydrogen bonding 
was thought to be suitable, because most inorganic complexes contain 
oxygen. For example, triethylamine (TEA) can form a hydrogen bond 
with a protonated carbonate through its tertiary amine group. More 
importantly, TEA is a small molecule that can be volatilized at room 
temperature, and it was expected that this could initiate an expected 
crosslinking reaction. 

We chose calcium carbonate oligomers as the inorganic ionic unit. 
These oligomers can be generated by bubbling CO, into an ethanol 
solution containing calcium chloride dihydrate and TEA. Ethanol was 
used as the solvent because its low dielectric constant (¢ = 24.5) favours 
the formation of a hydrogen bond between the nitrogen of TEA and the 
protonated carbonate™* (Fig. 1a). The resulting oligomers ((CaCOs),, 
in which n represents the number of Ca”*:CO37~ units), were detected 
by electrospray ionization mass spectrometry (ESI-MS). The value of 
n could be tuned by adjusting the molar ratio of calcium ions to TEA 
(Ca:TEA; Fig. 1b, Extended Data Fig. 1). For Ca: TEA = 1:5, peaks 
were observed at 368, 476, 564, 662, 756, 865, 1,065 and 1,143 m/z, 
implying n values of 3-11, respectively (no peak for n = 9 was found). 
Upon increasing the concentration of TEA, the values of n decreased 
to 3-7, 3-6 and finally 3-4 at Ca:TEA ratios of 1:20, 1:50 and 1:100, 
respectively. These results are consistent with an enhanced capping 
effect arising from increasing amounts of TEA. 

Analysis by liquid-state nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) spec- 
troscopy (Fig. 1c) confirmed the formation of oligomers, in which the 
carbonates are in different chemical states. The chemical shift of !3C 
from CO) in TEA-containing ethanol is 162.58 ppm, and the peak 
is sharp, whereas the value for carbonate in the resulting (CaCOs),, 


uncertainty in the exact density during measurements, the blue and red 
lines are shown to represent the maximum and minimum coordination 
number of Ca-O, respectively. The black line shows the average 
coordination number. f, High-resolution TEM images of (CaCO3),, 
oligomers grown at different Ca:TEA ratios from 1:100 to 1:2. g, TEM 
images depicting the transformation of (CaCOs),, oligomers to larger 
structures during condensation. 


(Ca: TEA = 1:20) is shifted to 161.73 ppm—owing to its binding to 
Ca?*—with several shoulder peaks from the oligomers localized 
between 161.73 and 161.68 ppm. With increasing TEA concentra- 
tion, the full width at half maximum (FWHM) of these NMR signals 
decreases from 0.053 (Ca: TEA = 1:5) to 0.016 (Ca: TEA = 1:100). This 
peak narrowing represents the decreased size of the oligomers (that is, 
a smaller value of n), which is consistent with the decreased m/z ratio 
from mass spectrometry data. The sizes and shapes of (CaCOs3),, oli- 
gomers were examined at different concentrations using synchrotron 
small-angle X-ray scattering (SAXS, Fig. 1d, e, Extended Data Fig. 2a). 
We used oligomers formed at a Ca: TEA ratio of 1:100, as this ratio gave 
the narrowest distribution of products according to mass spectrome- 
try experiments. After background subtraction, the scattering plots 
obtained at a concentration of 11.4 mg 1~! showed no obvious inter- 
oligomer correlation (Fig. 1d), suggesting that the solution of (CaCO3),, 
was monodisperse. Analysis using DAMMIF”*, a program that enables 
the shape of a substrate to be determined from SAXS data, showed that 
the oligomers were rod-like with a length of 1.2 nm (Fig. le); this is in 
agreement with the results of mass spectrometry, from which an n value 
of 3-4 was obtained. The oligomers aggregate at increasing concen- 
trations in ethanol; however, this process is reversible when they are 
capped by TEA, as dilution induces disaggregation back to individual 
oligomers (Extended Data Fig. 2). The gel-like oligomers can be con- 
centrated from ethanol solution by high-speed centrifugation (27,500g) 
(Fig. la). Gravimetric analysis indicated that the gel was around 
20 wt% inorganic (CaCOs),, phase, and almost all of the residual mass 
was ethanol. Fourier transform infrared (FTIR) spectroscopy revealed 
the existence of (CaCO3),, TEA, and an N---H-O hydrogen-bonding 
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Fig. 3 | Construction of amorphous and single-crystalline-like 
CaCO, bulk materials by the crosslinking of (CaCO3),, oligomers. 

a, Photograph of monolithic ACC prepared from (CaCOs), oligomers. 
b-e, SEM (b, c) and TEM (d, e) images indicating the continuous 

solid phase of the prepared monolithic ACC. The inset of e is the fast- 
Fourier-transform image of the sample. Typically, the image of a crack in 
monolithic ACC exhibits continuity from the surface to the bulk (c). 

f, Snapshot of monolithic calcite prepared from monolithic ACC. 

g, Polarized-light optical microscopy (POM) image of the prepared 
monolithic calcite. h, SEM image of a surface on crystallized monolithic 


interaction between CO3?~ and TEA in gel-like oligomers (Extended 
Data Fig. 3). 

The effect of capping the oligomers with TEA was studied by molec- 
ular dynamics simulations (Fig. 2a-c). The stability of the constructed 
CaCO; ionic clusters was evaluated by the variation in the Ca-O (from 
carbonates) coordination number and the cluster size between simu- 
lations conducted in the presence and in the absence of TEA. When 
TEA was not present in the simulation, the Ca—O coordination num- 
ber quickly increased to 3.2 upon the mixing of Ca?+ and CO3”-, and 
reached a final value of 4.1 after 200 ns. The average cluster size quickly 
increased to 14 CaCO; units and reached a final value of 20 units, repre- 
senting growth of the clusters (Fig. 2a, b). By contrast, in the presence of 
TEA, the Ca—-O coordination number increased slightly and remained 
at 2.9 after 200 ns. The average cluster size was limited to 2.4 CaCO3 
units, demonstrating the formation of (CaCOs),, oligomers. The sim- 
ulation confirms that the linear (CaCOs),, oligomers can be stabilized 
by TEA (Fig. 2c, Extended Data Fig. 4). Notably, a similar chain-like 
structure for the CaCO; cluster has been suggested theoretically owing 
to its relatively low free energy”®; this is consistent with our findings. 

The capped (CaCOs),, oligomers are stable in ethanol, as demon- 
strated by conductivity measurements combined with 'H NMR stud- 
ies (Extended Data Fig. 5a—c). However, the oligomers are unstable in 
solvents with high dielectric constants, because the hydrogen bond 
involved in the capping is weaker in such solvents”** (Extended 
Data Fig. 5d-i). The volatilization of ethanol removes TEA to initiate 
crosslinking of the oligomers. In contrast to the reversible aggregation 
in ethanol solution, the reaction induced by the removal of TEA is 
irreversible. In situ FTIR spectroscopy revealed that, during the dry- 
ing of the oligomer gel, both TEA and ethanol were evaporated—as 
evidenced by a decrease in absorbance at around 1,200 cm™! and at 
880 cm~'—and calcium carbonate was formed, as demonstrated by 
an enhancement in the signal at 867 cm’ (Fig. 2d). In situ X-ray dif- 
fraction (XRD) studies showed that the resulting mineral phase was 
amorphous calcium carbonate (ACC) (Extended Data Fig. 6a), and 
an in situ analysis of the Ca—O coordination number showed that this 
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CaCO3. i, j, TEM images of the inner bulk of crystallized monolithic 
CaCO; . The inset of j is the fast-Fourier-transform image of the sample. 
k, XRD pattern of calcite powder, geological single-crystalline calcite 

and the calcite sample produced from (CaCOs), oligomers. 1, Load- 
displacement curves of the ACC sample, calcite sample and geological 
single-crystalline calcite sample measured by nanoindentation. m, Ashby 
plot of hardness (H) against Young’s modulus (E) for the prepared CaCO, 
(including ACC and calcite) and other materials. The upper left inset 

is an exemplary residual indent of the Berkovich diamond tip on the 
crystallized CaCOs. E, plane strain modulus. 


phase was formed by calcium ions binding to additional carbonate 
ions through crosslinking (Fig. 2e, Extended Data Fig. 6b). This was 
evidenced by an increase in the coordination number from around 
2.1 (for the oligomer) to around 6.8—the typical Ca—O coordination 
number of ACC”’ is around 6.7. The crosslinking process during the 
stepwise growth of (CaCO3),, was monitored by transmission electron 
microscopy (TEM; Fig. 2f, Extended Data Fig. 6c). In this experiment, 
ultra-dilute (CaCO3),, solutions (2.3 mg 1~') were sprayed onto TEM 
grids to avoid aggregation; the increase in the Ca:TEA ratio of the 
solution mimicked the reduction in TEA capping. The evolution of 
individual (CaCOs),, oligomers could be observed. At Ca:TEA ratios 
of 1:100, the oligomers were rod-like with lengths of about 1 nm, in 
agreement with the results from SAXS experiments. At a Ca:TEA ratio 
of 1:50, the lengths of the rod-like oligomers increased to 3 nm and the 
growth ofa linear chain was observed. Further increase of the Ca: TEA 
ratio resulted not only in the growth of a linear chain, but also in the 
formation ofa branch structure (Fig. 2f). Our results show an increase 
in anisotropic chain length (from around 1 nm to around 13 nm) and 
in the fractal dimension (from around 1.0 to around 1.4) of (CaCO3)n 
upon the removal of TEA (Extended Data Fig. 6d). 

The large-scale transformation of the oligomers to larger structures by 
crosslinking could be tuned by modifying the density of the oligomers 
(Fig. 2e). When the oligomer density was increased to 11.4 mg17', 
the length and width of the resulting product increased and the for- 
mation of branches was observed. Energy-dispersive X-ray spectros- 
copy (EDS) confirmed the composition of the solids as pure CaCO; 
(Extended Data Fig. 6e-g). Upon increasing the oligomer density to 
22.8 mg 1-1, the chains became long and thick, and the use of a still 
higher oligomer density of 57.0 mg |! resulted in the formation of a 
network. Further increasing the oligomer density to 285 mg 17! and 
1.42 g1“' produced porous and bulk materials, respectively. This evo- 
lution from oligomers to chains, networks, and finally bulk materials 
is similar to phase-separation-based material formation®. 

Centimetre-sized monolithic CaCO; materials were obtained by the 
crosslinking of oligomers. The resulting bulk maintained the original 
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Fig. 4 | Constructible engineering of CaCO; single-crystalline materials 
by using (CaCOs),, oligomers. a, Moulded CaCO; with different 
dimensions and morphologies. b, c, Moulded CaCO; with different 
patterns. The inset of c shows a single CaCO; rod. d, Schemes for pattern 
construction on single-crystalline calcite (top path), and the repair of 
rough single-crystalline calcite to smooth calcite (bottom path). The insets 
show optical microscopy images of the calcite surface at different stages: 
native, corroded, and repaired. e, POM images of the patterned calcite 
rotated at different angles. f, g, SEM images of the repaired calcite (surface 
and cross-section, respectively). h, TEM image of a cross-sectional view 


morphology of the compact gel precursor (Fig. 3a). FTIR spectros- 
copy and thermal gravimetric analysis indicated the formation of pure 
ACC without organic residue (Extended Data Fig. 7a, b). Scanning 
electron microscopy (SEM) and TEM showed the structural continuity 
in the bulk (Fig. 3b-e), and the internal continuous and integral tex- 
tures were confirmed by artificially creating a crack (Fig. 3c). At scales 
from nano- to micrometres, the fabricated material was fully dense 
and smooth with no porosity or cracks (Fig. 3d, e). A nanoindentation 
test revealed that the ACC sample (Fig. 31, blue circle in Fig. 3m) hada 
Young’s modulus of 8.0 + 1.6 GPa and a hardness of 0.33 + 0.07 GPa; 
these values are greater than those of most plastic materials”®. 
Furthermore, this preparation of oligomers, as well as their crosslink- 
ing, can be extended to other ionic compounds—such as calcium phos- 
phate, cupric phosphate, calcium sulfate and manganous phosphate 
(Extended Data Fig. 7c-f)—which demonstrates the general applica- 
bility of the method. 

The crystallization of the ACC bulk could be initiated by either ther- 
mal treatment or humidity (Extended Data Fig. 8a, b). The use of an 


of the repaired calcite. The different layers labelled 1, 2, 3 and 4 were 
characterized by selected area electron diffraction and high-resolution 
lattice fringes in j and k. i, EDS mapping of the repaired calcite in 

h, showing the repaired CaCO; as well as gold nanolabels. j, Selected area 
electron diffraction patterns of different layers (1-3) of h with an aperture 
of around 170 nm in diameter, showing the same patterns from the bulk to 
the repaired surface. The red dots in 1 are the simulated diffraction pattern 
viewed along the <—4, 4, 1> zone axis. k, High-resolution lattice fringes 
at the different layers (1-4) of h, exhibiting the facets of (104) with exactly 
the same orientation from the bulk to the repaired surface. 


appropriate crystallization gradient resulted in an oriented transforma- 
tion of the whole bulk with high uniformity (Methods, Extended Data 
Fig. 9), and the structural continuity in the resulting crystalline phase 
remained from the nanometre to the centimetre scale (Fig. 3f-j). At the 
macroscale, the calcite retained the original morphology of the amor- 
phous state (Fig. 3f); at the microscale, there was no particle packing in 
the crystallized monolith (Fig. 3g, h); and at the nanoscale, the lattice 
fringes were complete in the bulk (Fig. 3i, }). The strong diffraction on 
the (104) facet with weak diffraction on the other facets (Fig. 3k) sug- 
gested an oriented crystallization at large scale. The profile of a single 
crystal was further confirmed by a single-crystal diffraction experiment 
(Extended Data Fig. 8c). Owing to the crystallographic integrity, the cal- 
cite monolith exhibited optimal mechanical properties with a Young’s 
modulus and hardness of 71.98 + 1.32 GPa and 1.42 + 0.05 GPa, 
respectively (Fig. 31, red circle in Fig. 3m)—similar to those of geolog- 
ical single-crystal calcite’? (Fig. 31, m). 

A considerable advantage of the crosslinking of ionic oligomers is 
that the oligomeric precursors can be moulded into shapes to enable 
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continuously structured construction (Fig. 4a—c). This in turn ena- 
bles the engineering of single-crystalline materials, including additive 
manufacturing. The construction of calcite rod arrays by oligomer 
crosslinking demonstrates the practicality of the preparation of 
single-crystal materials with structural complexity (Fig. 4d, e). This 
method can even be extended to repair damaged single crystals. Calcite 
single-crystal surfaces in optical devices*? can be damaged by mechan- 
ical crashing, scratching or corrosion, which reduces their functional 
performance—in particular transmittance. However, (CaCOs), oli- 
gomers can generate oriented calcite within nano- and micro-sized 
pits or ditches of the damaged calcites in order to recover their smooth 
surface (inset of Fig. 4d, f, g). The repaired region (Fig. 4h, i) had exactly 
the same crystalline phase and orientation as the bulk beneath (Fig. 4)). 
The images of the high-resolution lattice fringes from the calcite bulk 
to the repaired front (Fig. 4k) demonstrate continuous (104) facets 
without any break, confirming that the same crystalline structure was 
reproduced exactly, and the transmittance of the repaired single crystal 
calcite recovered to the same value as that of a pristine sample. 

By using humidity- or water-induced crystallization under mild condi- 
tions, this method can be extended to the repair of biological hard tissues 
(biominerals) such as sea-urchin spines and teeth (Extended Data Fig. 10), 
demonstrating its potential in biological and biomedical applications. The 
capabilities and advantages of this method result from the properties of 
the oligomers and their crosslinking, and could enable the production 
of inorganic materials by a route analogous to that for organic polymers. 
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METHODS 

Reagents. Calcium chloride dihydrate (CaCl:-2H20, powder, 99.0%, Sigma- 
Aldrich), triethylamine ((C2Hs)3N, 99%, Sigma-Aldrich), ethanol (C,H;OH, 
99.7%, Aladdin), cupric chloride dihydrate (CuCl,-2H2O, powder, ACS reagent 
99%, Sigma-Aldrich), manganous chloride tetrahydrate (MnCl,-4H2O, powder, 
ACS reagent 98%, Sigma-Aldrich), sulfuric acid (H2SOx, 98%, AR, Sinopharm), 
phosphoric acid (H3PO4, 99% powder, Aladdin), ethanol-dg (C.D5OD, 99.5%, 
Aldrich), DMSO-d¢ ((CD3)2SO, 100%, Aldrich) and water-d, (DO, 100%, 
Aladdin) were used as received. 

Preparation of ionic oligomers. First, 0.05—-0.40 g CaCl):-2H,O was dissolved in 
100 ml ethanol, and 0.238-7.6 ml TEA was added to prepare a mixed solution. 
Second, 100 ml min~! of CO, was bubbled into the solution while stirring, and the 
solution became turbid after few minutes. Finally, the CO, was kept bubbling for 
10 min, and the solution was stirred for another 30 min to obtain a transparent or 
semi-transparent solution that contained (CaCO3), oligomers, which was named 
as the original (CaCOs),, oligomer solution. 

The (CaCOs), oligomers were concentrated by centrifugation (8,000-27,500g, 
Allegra 64R Centrifuge, Beckman Coulter) and redispersed in ethanol twice to 
remove impurities. The use of a higher centrifugal force can increase the concen- 
tration but makes it harder to redisperse the oligomers. The (CaCO3),, oligomers 
were characterized or used in two states: oligomers were redispersed into ethanol 
((CaCO3),, oligomer solution); or oligomers were centrifuged in a gel state (gel-like 
(CaCOs),, oligomers). 

The preparation of calcium phosphate, cupric phosphate, calcium sulfate and 
manganous phosphate was similar. Typically, 60 ml ethanol solution contain- 
ing 25 mM cation (Ca**, Cu?* or Mn?*) and 40 ml ethanol solution containing 
25 mM H3PO, or 37.5 mM H2SO, with 750 mM TEA were prepared. The subse- 
quent quick mixing of these two solutions by stirring generates ionic oligomers 
within 30 min. All gel-like oligomers can be collected by the high-speed centrifu- 
gation (27,500g) of their suspensions. 

Mass spectrometry. Original (CaCOs),, oligomer solution, which was prepared 
from 0.05g CaCl-2H20 with different ratios of TEA, was directly used for analysis 
by mass spectrometry. A Bruker amaZon ion trap mass spectrometer (Bruker- 
Franzen Analytik) that was equipped with an electrospray ionization (ESI) source 
interface in positive and negative ion modes was used. Nitrogen was used as the 
nebulization gas at a pressure of 10 psi and the drying gas at a flow rate of 51 min7!. 
The drying gas temperature was set to 250°C, and the capillary voltage was set to 
+4,500 V with a scan speed of 8,100 m/z per second in enhanced resolution mode. 
The (CaCOs),, oligomer suspension was infused into the mass spectrometer with 
a syringe pump at a flow rate of 180 jl h~!. The mass spectra were obtained with 
helium as the collision gas at an appropriate collision energy. All the presented data 
was corrected according to background data. 

Nuclear magnetic resonance spectroscopy. First, 1 ml of freshly prepared 
(CaCO3), oligomer solutions were centrifuged and redispersed into 1 ml 
ethanol-ds, DMSO-dg, and water-d>. Second, these solutions were sealed in NMR 
tubes and immediately measured on a 600 MHz Direct Drive 2 NMR spectrom- 
eter (Agilent) at room temperature for the 'H spectra. Owing to the uploading 
and measurement time, these groups were considered as the “30 min groups’ in 
Extended Data Fig. 5. Third, the sample was aged for one day (two days for the 
ethanol group) and measured again to obtain the ‘one day group’ data. With the 
exception of the 'H (on the ethyl group) shift for TEA, the shift of 'H (on both ethyl 
group and hydroxyl group) on ethanol could not be observed, which indicates that 
ethanol had a minimal influence on (CaCOs),, oligomers (Extended Data Fig. 5j-l). 
The '3C NMR experiments were performed using the original (CaCO3),, oligomer 
solution at a concentration of 11.4 mg 1”! with different CaCl):TEA molar ratios 
of 1:5, 1:20, 1:50 and 1:100. 

Synchrotron small-angle X-ray scattering. SAXS data were obtained on the 
BL19U2 beamline at the Shanghai Synchrotron Radiation Facility. Scattered X-ray 
intensities were measured by a Pilatus 1 M detector (Dectris) at the X-radiation 
wavelength (A) of 0.918 A. The distance of the sample to the detector was set at 
2,111.0 mm for the measurements. Each sample was measured 20 times with a 1-s 
exposure time for each. The solutions were prepared as for the mass spectrome- 
try studies. Different concentrations of (CaCO3),, oligomer solution (11.4 mg rh, 
57.0 mg]! and 285 mg 1‘) with Ca: TEA = 1:100 was measured. The blank groups 
were ethanol solution with TEA (the concentration of TEA is determined by the 
related sample). In the reversible aggregation-disaggregation experiment using 
285 mg 1"! oligomer ethanol solution, the dilution was performed by adding etha- 
nol and sonicating for 2 h at room temperature. The condensation was performed 
by evaporation in vacuum conditions. The acquired raw data were analysed by 
the software package BioXTAS RAW 1.2.1°1. Then, the background subtracted 
data were analysed by ATSAS* for the representative reconstruction of the three- 
dimensional shape of the samples. The ab initio simulation was performed using 
the DAMMIN software package®. The shapes of the samples at different concen- 
trations were determined using DAMMIN (average with DAMAVER and refine 
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with DAMMIN). The length of sample was read from the simulated ‘Approx. shape 
dimension (r,). 

Dynamic light scattering. The hydrodynamic diameter distributions of (CaCO3), 
oligomers and aggregates were examined by a dynamic light scattering photom- 
eter (ZEN 3600, Malvern Instruments). Different concentrations of (CaCO3), 
oligomers at a ratio of CaCl,: TEA = 1:20 were measured at 25°C. Typically, more 
than 2 h sonication at room temperature is necessary in order to disaggregate the 
oligomer aggregates. 

Radial distribution function and coordination number. The (CaCOs),, oligomer 
suspension (sample) and ethanol (background) were prepared on a quartz plate 
for X-ray diffraction measurements with an Ultimate-IV diffractometer (Rigaku). 
The incident X-ray wavelength was 0.154 nm, and the two-theta degree for meas- 
urements were operated from 5-140° with a scanning speed of 15° min™!. The 
change in coordination number during crosslinking was measured in situ using 
gel-like oligomers as samples. Each measurement was operated at a scanning speed 
of 20° min~! with subsequent 20 min-intervals for the next measurement. The 
radial distribution function (RDF) was calculated from the diffraction data using 
PDFgetX3*’, All parameters were established according to the instructions. The 
peak at around 2.4 A in the RDF was contributed by the first coordination shell of 
Ca-O”’, and the coordination number of Ca—O was calculated by the following 
equation: 


n(r) = ap [ g(rr-dr 


Tmin 


where the g(r) (RDF) peak located between rmin and Tmax corresponds to the first 
Ca-O coordination shell; and p is the number density, which was 0.094 and 0.049 
for ethanol and (CaCOs),,, respectively. Owing to the relatively low concentration 
of (CaCO3), oligomers in suspension, a p of 0.094 was chosen and the coordination 
number of Ca—O in the oligomers was roughly 2. Owing to the uncertainty of an 
exact p during the crosslinking process, the ‘maximum and ‘minimum coordina- 
tion numbers were also presented in Fig. 2e, by assuming the content of ethanol 
was 100% and 0%, respectively. 

Molecular dynamics simulation. All the molecular dynamics simulations in this 
work are performed in the NpT ensemble using the Gromacs 4.6.7 package***°. 
The visualization was generated via visual molecular dynamics**. Periodic bound- 
ary condition was applied to all the three directions. A time step of 1 fs was used 
with atom coordinates saved every 10 ps. A temperature of 298 K was maintained 
by the Nosé-Hoover thermostat with a 0.1 ps relaxation time, and a pressure of 
1 atm was maintained using the Berendsen method”. The particle mesh Ewald 
summation** was used to calculate the long-range electrostatic interaction, with a 
cutoff of 1.3 nm for the separation of the direct and reciprocal space summation. 
The cutoff distance for the van der Waals interaction was 1.3 nm. For the force-field 
parameters of calcite, a previously developed model was used (Lennard-Jones (12, 
6) potentials)*”, which is fitted from another model (Buckingham potentials)". The 
optimized potentials for liquid simulations (OPLS) all-atom force field was used to 
describe the ethanol molecules and the trimethylamine molecules"! 

In the molecular dynamics simulations, two systems with different numbers of 

TEA molecules (0 and 400) were constituted by around 81,700 atoms in a box of 
9.54 x 9.54 x 9.54 nm’, including 400 Ca?*, 400 CO;7-, and around 7,000 ethanol 
molecules. Three independent parallel simulations (200-ns run) were carried out 
for each of the systems to obtain reliable results. The cluster analysis was carried 
out by the g_clustsize tool in the Gromacs package. 
Fourier transform infrared spectroscopy. Gel-like (CaCO), oligomers were 
prepared between two sealed KBr plates for the measurements. The FTIR spectra 
were measured using an IRAffinity-1 infrared spectrometer (Shimadzu) with 32 
scans at a resolution of 2 cm7!. The backgrounds were determined using blank KBr 
plates. The gel-like (CaCOs),, oligomers, which mainly consisted of ethyl acetate, 
were produced by washing gel-like (CaCO3),, oligomers in ethyl acetate twice; after 
that, the ethanol in gel was replaced by ethyl acetate. 

The crosslinking of oligomers were measured in situ by using the GS10800-B 
Quest sampling accessory (Specac) with a diamond attenuated total reflectance 
(ATR) sampling plate. Gel-like (CaCO3),, oligomers were placed on the sampling 
plate and sealed in a volatiles cover for FTIR measurements with 32 scans at a 
resolution of 2 cm~!. The volatiles cover was removed between each measurement 
for 2 min to promote the volatilization of TEA and ethanol. The blank sampling 
plate was considered as the background. 

Liquid-cell transmission electron microscope. Liquid cell chips (Hummingbird 
Scientific), which were similar to those previously described*, were used for the 
liquid-cell TEM observation. The liquid cell consists of two square 4 mm?’ silicon 
chips with 50-nm-thick silicon nitride membranes in 50 x 200 xm? windows for 
imaging. All chips were plasma-cleaned in a Plasma Cleaner (Chendu Mingheng 
Science & Technology) for 5 min before use by bleeding in 200-400 mTorr of 
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ambient atmosphere. (CaCO3),, oligomers (57.0 mg 1~! and 285 mg 1“) were redis- 
persed into isopropanol and dropped onto chips for observation (Extended Data 
Fig. 2). Electron microscopy was conducted in a field-emission FEI Tecnai G? 
F20 (FEI) operated at 200 kV. The TEM images were captured by an Orius Gatan 
camera. Snapshots were recorded using the software Bandicam (Bandisoft) and 
were further processed using ImageJ. 

Viscosity measurements. Approximately 25 ml of gel-like (CaCO3),, with around 
20 wt% inorganic composition was obtained. Then, the gel was dispersed into 
different volumes of ethanol to prepare solutions that contain 39.5, 27.6, 15.8, 7.9 
and 3.9 g 1”! of oligomers. The solutions were cooled at 5°C for one hour before 
measurement. The viscosity was measured using an NDJ-8S rotational viscome- 
ter (Bangxi Instrumental) with a #1 rotator at the speed range of 3-6 r.p.m. The 
Huggins equation and the Einstein equation were used to fit the measured data". 
The viscosity of chain-like structures can be fitted using the Huggins equation: 


n 
—? = [n]+KinPC 
C [7] + K[m] 


where 7p; [7], K and C are the specific viscosity, the intrinsic viscosity, a propor- 
tionality constant, and the concentration of the oligomers, respectively. By contrast, 
the viscosity of spherical particles in solution is fitted using the Einstein equation: 


The _ K 
C Pp 


where K is a constant and p is the particle density. 

According to the fittings, the R? for the Huggins equation and the Einstein equa- 
tion were 0.98 and 0.94, respectively. Thus, the aggregates of (CaCO3),, oligomers 
are most similar to a chain-like structure. 

Conductivity measurements. First, 50 ml of freshly prepared (CaCOs3),, oligomer 
suspensions was centrifuged, and the obtained gel was redispersed in 2.5 ml eth- 
anol. Second, 0.5 ml of the solution was injected into 9.5 ml ethanol, DMSO or 
water. The solution conductivities were subsequently measured with a conductivity 
meter (DDSJ-308A, INESA Scientific Instrument) at 18°C. 

TEM observation of crosslinking oligomers. A technical improvement is applied 
to ensure the direct observation of individual oligomers and their growth under 
high-resolution TEM. The improvement includes spraying ultra-diluted oligomer 
solution to avoid species aggregation, integrating multiple images, and enhanc- 
ing image contrast by bandpass to improve resolution. In order to observe an 
individual oligomer without any aggregation, ultra-dilute (CaCO3),, solutions 
(2.3 mg 1~!) with different Ca: TEA ratios were prepared and they were sprayed 
on plasma-cleaned ultra-thin carbon support films, ensuring the isolation of the 
oligomers. The electron microscopy was conducted on a field-emission FEI Tecnai 
G2 F20 (FED) operated at 200 kV. The decrease in the amount of TEA (increase of 
Ca:TEA ratio) mimicked the reduction of the TEA capping. Multiple images were 
acquired and they were integrated by ImageJ to increase the signal-to-noise ratio. 
The contrasts of samples were enhanced by using bandpass filter in ImageJ*®. The 
lengths and the fractal dimensions of the observed species under TEM were also 
measured and analysed by Image]. 

In order to observe a large-scale evolution from (CaCOs),, to bulk materials 
under TEM, different concentrations of as prepared (CaCOs3),, oligomer solution 
(11.4 mg1I! to 1.42 g1“') were dried on an ultra-thin carbon support film and 
the electron microscopy was conducted on a HT-7700 (Hitachi) TEM operated 
at 100 kV. 

Preparation of monolithic materials. The gel-like ionic oligomers (such as 
(CaCO3),,) were prepared by high-speed centrifugation (27,500g). Direct drying 
of the gel can cause the formation of monolithic materials. Vacuum can promote 
the drying rate but increases the possibility of generating cracks. Typically, obtain- 
ing the monolith by drying at 0.04 MPa while minimizing cracks was an efficient 
process. Owing to the liquid-like property of gel-like oligomers, the gels were 
moulded in different moulds before drying. The microstructure silicon moulds 
were prepared by using micro-processing of Quanta 3D FEG focused ion beam 
(FIB, Carl Zeiss). All moulded gels had to be compacted or the oligomers were 
unable to crosslink, which caused the formation of fractures. Electron microscopy 
was conducted in a field-emission FEI Tecnai G? F20 (FEI) operated at 200 kV and 
a field-emission SU-8010 (Hitachi) operated at 5 kV. 

Thermally induced ACC crystallizations. The amorphous phase is commonly 
considered as a thermodynamically unstable phase, but its transformation into the 
crystalline phase is slow at room temperature in the absence of water***”. Generally, 
thermal treatment is applied to accelerate this crystallization process**’. Typically, 
the monolithic amorphous CaCO; could be transformed to calcite by the following 
treatment. First, the sample was put onto a heating stage and protected by N2 gas 
(to keep dry). Second, the stage was heated to 320°C at a rate of 1°C min“. Third, 
the sample was maintained at 320°C for 30 min. Finally, the sample was cooled 
at a rate of 5°C min~!. After such thermal treatment, the volume of the resulting 


calcite crystal was around 94% of the original ACC bulk. The success rate in gen- 
erating non-cracked single calcite crystals was dependent upon the bulk sizes. At 
scale of a hundred micrometres, the rate could reach almost 100%; at scale of a 
few centimetres, the rate was about 30%; however, we think that this value can be 
increased by future technical improvements. 

By using different thermal treatment protocols, we found that the formation of 
single-crystal-like CaCO; was sensitive to heating rate (H), temperature (T) and 
cooling rate (C) because the thermal gradient in the calcium carbonate bulk had 
an important role in controlling the oriented crystallization frontier (Extended 
Data Fig. 9). The infrared thermal images were acquired by FLIR ONE Pro thermal 
camera (FLIR Systems) during the processing of thermal treatment protocol. The 
thermal images indicated that a well-organized thermal gradient diffused from the 
proximal heating site to the distal site (Extended Data Fig. 9a). Meanwhile, the ini- 
tial solid-state transition from ACC to calcite occurred at the proximal heating site 
and then diffused towards the distal site and the key controls were: (1) T. A lower 
temperature (300°C) could not induce crystallization (Extended Data Fig. 9e), 
but a higher temperature (325 °C) could destroy the thermal gradient for oriented 
crystallization and result in polycrystal formation (Extended Data Fig. 9f); (2) H. A 
slow heating rate benefitted the establishment of a well-organized thermal gradient 
in the crystallization bulk. At an increased H of 2°C min“, random crystalliza- 
tion occurred owing to the break in thermal gradient (Extended Data Fig. 9g); 
(3) C. A slow cooling rate benefitted the uniform shrinkage. At an increased C of 
10°C min", cracks could form readily in the crystal bulk (Extended Data Fig. 9h); 
(4) An insufficient temperature maintenance time at 320°C led to incomplete crys- 
tallization (Extended Data Fig. 9c); (5) The particle-packing ACC bulk only resulted 
in polycrystals, owing to its discontinuous structure (Extended Data Fig. 9i). 

The resulting single-crystal sample was used for the X-ray single-crystal dif- 
fraction test (Oxford Diffraction Gemini-A-Ultra with Atlas CCD and graph- 
ite-monochromated Mo Ka radiation). The indexing rate of the sample was 79% 
(Extended Data Fig. 8c), indicating that the sample is reliable for the collection of 
single-crystal diffraction data. For a comparison, the indexing rate of the geological 
single-crystalline calcite was 88%. 

Humidity-induced ACC crystallization. ACC is unstable under conditions of 
high relative humidity because water can readily induce its crystallization even at 
room temperature*®. The humidity-induced crystallization was performed by incu- 
bating the monolithic ACC bulks with a thermostatic water bath at a temperature of 
25°C, in which the relative humidity was measured to be 100%. The samples were 
periodically examined by FTIR (IRAffinity-1 infrared spectrometer, Shimadzu) 
(Extended Data Fig. 8a, b). The ratio of peak areas at 875 cm! and 866 cm~! was 
used to quantify the bulk crystallinity. 

Nanoidentation measurements. A Nano Indentation (Agilent G200) with a 
Berkovich diamond probe was used to perform the nanoindentation tests on the 
prepared CaCO samples and single-crystalline calcite (geological Iceland spars). 
To ensure that the indentations were performed on plaint areas, more than 10 
indentation locations were manually selected under an optical microscope at a 
magnification factor of 1,000. The maximum load was 100 mN and Poisson's ratio 
was 0.28 according to previous studies*!. 

Construction of calcite patterns. First, the moulds were fixed on the surface of 
single-crystalline calcite or glass by using cyanoacrylate-type adhesives. Typically, 
we chose TEM copper grids with different sized holes as the moulds. The gel-like 
(CaCOs),, oligomers were prepared by high-speed centrifugation (27,500g), and 
then the freshly prepared gel was squeezed into the holes (any overflowing gel was 
removed). The gel was dried at room temperature within a few minutes to obtain 
the ACC phase. After that, the sample was immersed in acetone to remove the 
cyanoacrylate-type adhesives. Then, the mould could be removed, and the CaCO; 
rod or film arrays were obtained. To construct a calcite array, the as-prepared sam- 
ple was then heated to 320°C at a ramp rate of 1°C min“! under an N2 atmosphere, 
followed by another 30 min of incubation at 320°C. Finally, the calcite array was 
built by cooling the sample to room temperature. 

Repair of damaged calcite single crystal. Geological Iceland spars were used as the 
single-crystalline calcite model, and they were washed with water twice before use. 
The damage was produced by dropping 16 mM HCl/ethanol solution on the surface 
of calcite followed by 30 s of incubation. After that, the acidic solution was directly 
wiped off the surface, and nano- and micro-sized pits and ditches were generated. 
For the repair of damaged calcite, 40 ml of freshly prepared (CaCO3),, oligomer solu- 
tion (CaCl): TEA = 1:20) was centrifuged at 10,000g, and the (CaCOs),, oligomers 
were redispersed into 3 ml of ethanol. At the same time, 0.5 ml of 10 1M Au nano- 
rod™ solution was added to the solution for labelling. The solution was sonicated 
at room temperature for 1 h. Then, around 100 11 of sonicated (CaCO3),, oligomer 
solution was spin-coated onto the damaged surface of calcite at a rotation speed of 
800 r.p.m. Subsequently, an amorphous calcium carbonate repair layer covered the 
calcite surface. To recover the crystallinity, the calcite was heated to 320°C at a ramp 
rate of 1°C min”! under N2 atmosphere, followed by another 10 min of incubation 
at 320°C. Finally, the repair was finished by cooling the calcite to room temperature. 


The cross-sectional slice of repaired calcite was prepared by micro-processing 

with a Quanta 3D FEG focused ion beam (FIB, Carl Zeiss). Electron microscopy 
was conducted on a field-emission FEI Tecnai G* F20 microscope (FEI) operated 
at 200 kV and a field-emission SU-8010 microscope (Hitachi) operated at 5 kV. The 
relative transmittance was measured by using an Eclipse 80i (Nikon) and ImageJ. 
The same calcite in different states (native, damaged and repair) was observed in 
transparent mode. The images were acquired under exactly the same observation 
conditions by using NIS-Elements F 3.0, and the intensities (I, for native, Iq for 
damaged and J, for repair) of the images were measured by ImageJ. As the transmit- 
tance = I/Ip, where Jy is the incident light intensity, the relative transmittance can be 
calculated by using the transmittance of native calcite as a control. Thus, the relative 
transmittance = I4/I, for damaged calcite, and the relative transmittance = [,/I, for 
repaired calcite. By this method, the relative transmittance of the damaged calcite 
could be recovered from around 0.6 to around 1.0. 
Sea urchin spine repair and enamel repair. The sea-urchin spines were cut to 
a length of around 0.5 cm, and the removal of external organic matter was per- 
formed by dispersing the spines pieces in 3% NaOCl solution for 1 h°’. The spines 
were then rinsed with water and air dried. After that, the (CaCO3),, oligomer gel 
was coated onto the spine. After the ACC formation on the spine by air-drying 
at room temperature (25°C), the sample was immersed into simulated sea water 
(containing 26 g1~! NaCl and 24 g1~! MgCL,) to induce crystallization at room 
temperature. The sample was cleaned by sonication before examination by SEM. 
The natural and repaired sea-urchin spines were examined by FTIR spectroscopy 
(IRAffinity-1 infrared spectrometer, Shimadzu) on a diamond ATR sampling 
plate. For conventional solution crystallization, the cleaned and dried spine was 
immersed into the above mentioned simulated sea water containing 20 mM CaCl. 
The crystallization occurred by a slow diffusion of NH3 and CO) (from (NH4)2CO3 
powder) into the solution. 

Enamel windows (provided by Zhejiang University Hospital with an approval 
from the Ethics Committee of Zhejiang University) were etched with 37 wt% H3PO4 
for 30 s, ultrasonicated in deionized water for 20 min and air-dried. About 50 jl of 
4.2 gl! calcium phosphate oligomers were dropped onto the enamel surface and 
then air-dried. The crystallization was initiated by immersing the sample into a sim- 
ulated oral fluid** containing 1.5 mM CaCl and 0.9 mM K3;HPO, at 37°C for 1 day. 
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The data that support the findings of this study are available from the correspond- 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Synchrotron SAXS, liquid-cell TEM, dynamic 
light scattering and viscosity analyses of (CaCO3),, oligomers and their 
aggregates. a, Scattering plots of different concentrations of (CaCO3), 
measured by synchrotron SAXS. The red curve is the fitting result from 
DAMMIBF. Ata concentration of 57.0 mg 1~! an increase in the scattered 
intensity was detected, and this broad shoulder peak indicated the 
aggregation of (CaCO3),, with a large distribution of sizes. A pronounced 
maxima of the scattered intensity could be observed at a concentration 
of 285 mg 1~', demonstrating inter-oligomer correlations induced by the 
formation of larger (CaCO), aggregates. b, Size distribution function of 
oligomer aggregates at 57.0 mg1~!. The inset shows the simulated shape 
of aggregates, indicating the existence of chain-like structures, including 
branches at high concentrations. c, Liquid-cell TEM of the aggregates 

of the (CaCOs),, oligomers showing a chain-like contrast; the boundary 
between the background (blue) and sample (yellow) is enhanced in the 
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false colour image on the right, and the chain-like aggregates are marked 
with arrows. d, Viscosity of (CaCO3), oligomers measured at 5°C (n > 3). 
The change in the viscosity with concentration is better fitted with the 
Huggins equation (R? = 0.98) than with the Einstein equation (R? = 0.94), 
indicating that the shape of the aggregates in solution was more chain-like 
than spherical. e, The hydrodynamic diameter of (CaCO3),, oligomers 

or their aggregates at different oligomer concentrations measured by 
dynamic light scattering with a Ca:TEA ratio of 1:20. The increase 
(decrease) of the hydrodynamic diameter is reversible by condensing 
(diluting) the (CaCO3),, oligomer solution. f, Reversible aggregations 

and disaggregations of the (CaCOs3),, oligomers revealed by synchrotron 
SAXS. g, Scheme of the reversible aggregations and disaggregations of 
the oligomer unit are controllable by the concentration changes. h, In situ 
liquid-cell TEM observation of (CaCO3),, oligomers. The chain aggregates 
remain in dynamical change (aggregation-disaggregation) states. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | FTIR spectra of gel-like (CaCO), oligomers. ethanol, which obstructed the signal from H in N.--H-O. f, The spectrum 
a, FTIR spectra showing the peak corresponding to the carbonate group of ethyl acetate and ethyl acetate-based gel-like (CaCO3),, oligomers. The 
in (CaCO3),,. b, The C-N bond in TEA. c, The N---H-O bond between ethanol had been completely removed from the ethyl acetate-based gel- 
TEA and protonated carbonate*. d, The spectra between 400 cm~! and like (CaCOs),, oligomers, because the specific peaks of ethanol were not 
4,000 cm~! are almost the same for ethanol and gel-like oligomers, which detected; by contrast, the signal at 3,000-4,000 cm! was detected. g, The 
confirms that ethanol is the major component in the gel-like (CaCOs3), peak at 3,555 cm! was contributed by H in the N---H-O bond. 


oligomers. e, The peak at 3,340 cm! was contributed by the -OH group of 
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stabilized (CaCO3),,. a, Simulated size distribution of (CaCO3), clustersin branch structure in (CaCO3))5 even with TEA stabilization. These results 
the presence and absence of TEA. b, The branch structure in a (CaCO3)5 demonstrate that the stabilization effect of TEA promotes linear growth of 
cluster without TEA. The circle shows the branching site. c, The branch (CaCOs)p. 


structure in the large cluster aggregates without TEA. d, There is no 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | (CaCO3),, oligomers in ethanol, DMSO 

and water. a, d, g, Conductivity of dispersed oligomer solution with 
ethanol, DMSO or water as solvent. After high-speed centrifugation 

and redispersion of (CaCO3),, oligomers in ethanol, DMSO or water, the 
conductivity of the oligomer solution remained steady at 1.2 1S cm™! 

in ethanol (a); the conductivity increased to 4.6 1.8 cm~! in DMSO and 
then decreased to 3.8 1S cm! within 1 h in DMSO (d); the conductivity 
increased to 161.2 48 cm! but rapidly decreased to 72.0 1S cm! within 6 
min in water (g). b, e, h, 'H NMR measurement of the ethyl group of TEA 
(pure or bound with oligomer) in ethanol (b), DMSO (e) and water (h). 
The results revealed that the chemical shift of 'H of the ethyl group of pure 
TEA was 2.56 ppm in ethanol and 2.67 ppm in the oligomer solution (b), 
and this change in chemical shift can be attributed to the interaction 


between the TEA and the carbonates in the oligomers. After two days, the 
unchanged chemical shift of 2.68 ppm corroborated the stable capping 
effects of the TEA in ethanol. In DMSO (e), two signals—2.57 and 2.42 
ppm—were attributed to bonded and de-bonded TEA, respectively. In 
water (h), only the peak for de-bonded TEA in the form of [H-TEA]* 
could be detected at 2.83 ppm. c, f, i, Photographs of the (CaCO3),, 
materials, which exhibit gel-like features in ethanol and powder-like 
features in DMSO and water. j-1, 'H NMR measurement of the ethyl group 
and hydroxyl group of ethanol (pure or bound with oligomer) in ethanol (j), 
DMSO (k) and water (1). The negligible change in chemical shift proved 
that no distinct interactions occurred between ethanol and the (CaCO3),, 
oligomers. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Cross-linking of (CaCO;),, oligomers. a, In situ 
XRD analysis during the drying of (CaCO3),, oligomers, showing the 
evolution from gels to an ACC monolith. b, Evolution of the RDF from 
gels to an ACC monolith. The peak at around 2.4 A is attributed to Ca-O, 
and its intensity increased during crosslinking. c, Additional high- 
resolution TEM images of the crosslinking of (CaCO3),, upon the removal 
of TEA, showing the stepwise chain growth and branch formation. 
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TEA removal (irreversible) 


Chain growth 


d, Statistical results of the lengths and fractal dimensions of grown 
(CaCO3),, oligomers. The scheme shows the anisotropic chain growth with 
branches after TEA removal. e, Cross-linked (CaCO3), with a network 
structure over an ultra-thin carbon support film. f, EDS analysis of the 
crosslinked (CaCOs),, in e. g, EDS mapping analysis of the crosslinked 
CaCO; oligomers. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Monolithic ACC and other inorganic materials. 
a, FTIR analysis of the monolithic CaCO3, showing ACC as the only 
component. b, Thermal gravimetric analysis of the monolithic CaCO3, 
showing a CaCO3:H,O molar ratio in the ACC of 3:1. cf, Photographs 
and XRD patterns of multiple amorphous monoliths, including calcium 
phosphate (c), calcium sulfate (d), cupric phosphate (e) and manganous 
phosphate (f) monoliths. The subsequent crystallization manners of these 
samples are different. The crystallizations of amorphous cupric phosphate 
and amorphous manganous phosphate cannot be induced by our thermal 
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treatments (700°C)**. Amorphous calcium phosphate and calcium sulfate 
can transform to hydroxyapatite (c) and gypsum (d), respectively, by using 
humidity or water treatments. Although large single crystals without 
cracks have not been obtained, we believe that future improvements in 
crystallization control may provide a suitable solution. In conclusion, 
crosslinking oligomers provides a general strategy for the construction 
of amorphous monoliths with continuous structures, but an appropriate 
crystallization treatment is also required to extend the application of this 
method to the production of crystalline monoliths. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Crystallization of ACC under different 
conditions. a, FTIR spectra of the monolithic CaCO; at different time 
periods under 100% relative humidity at 25°C. The peaks at 866 cm™! 
belong to the amorphous phase, and those at 875 cm“! belong to the 
crystalline phase. The change of the peaks with time indicates a humidity- 
induced crystallization process. b, Kinetics of phase transformation 

from ACC to calcite under different conditions: <5% relative humidity 
treatment at 25 °C, 100% relative humidity treatment at 25 °C, 300°C 
thermal treatment, and 320°C thermal treatment. The results show the 
treatment condition controls for the crystallization. It should be noted 
that although single crystals can be generated by humidity treatment, the 
size limitation is stricter than that for single crystals generated by thermal 
treatment. c, X-ray diffraction pattern of thermal induced calcite sample 
measured along <100>, <010>, <001> and <111> zone axes. The 
indexing rate of our sample was 79%, while that of geological single-crystal 
calcite was 87%. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Control of thermal-induced crystallization. 

a, Scheme of thermal-induced single-crystalline calcite formation. The 
infrared thermal images show the thermal gradients from the proximal 
heating site to the distal site during the treatment, which is the key to 
ensure the oriented crystallization for single-crystal formation. b, POM 
image of a single crystalline calcite. c-i, Thermal treatment at different 
conditions demonstrating the importance of selecting an appropriate 
protocol . H, T and C represent the heating rate, transformation 
temperature, and cooling rate, respectively. c, d, The continuous 
movement of the complete amorphous-crystalline crystallization frontier 
induced by the well-organized thermal gradient with the recommend 
protocol of H= 1°C min“!, T = 320°C and C=5°C min |. e, XRD 
pattern of ACC with a protocol of T = 300°C, showing no crystallization 


at the low heating temperature. f, A protocol of H = 1°C min™!, 


T = 325°C and C = 5°C min ! results in a break of the thermal gradient; 
a spontaneous calcite crystallization is induced at a distal site rather 

than the amorphous-crystalline crystallization frontier, resulting in 
polycrystalline formation. g, A protocol of H = 2°C min“!, T = 320°C 
and C = 5°C min ‘ also results in a thermal gradient break so that the 
random crystallizations occur at the amorphous-crystalline interface. 

h, A protocol of H = 1°C min~', T = 320°C and C = 10°C min! causes 
the formation of cracks in the resulting calcite owing to the fast cooling 
rate. i, Using the ACC bulk produced by the conventional particle 
packing, polycrystalline formation is induced after a thermal treatment of 
H=1°C min“, T = 320°C and C=5°C min“!, which is attributed to its 
discontinuous internal structure. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Repair of sea-urchin spine and enamel by a 
combination of the crosslinking oligomers. a, POM image of natural 
sea-urchin spine. b, c, SEM images of natural sea-urchin spine, showing 
the complicated structure with a smooth surface. Inset in c is a cross- 
sectional view of CaCO; on the spine. d, ATR-FTIR characterization of 
the sea-urchin spine, which is inorganic calcite. e, POM image of the sea- 
urchin spine grown using the (CaCOs),, oligomers; the crystallization is 
induced by a simulated sea water at 25°C. f, g, SEM images of the repaired 
sea-urchin spine, which maintains the original complicated structure. 

A magnified image (g) shows the surface of freshly grown CaCO3. The 
inset of g is a cross-sectional view of the CaCO; grown on the spine, 
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demonstrating the continuous interfacial structure between the native 
sea-urchin spine and the grown calcite. h, ATR-FTIR characterization 
of the repaired layer on the sea-urchin spine, which is also calcite. 

i, SEM image of the repaired sea-urchin spine using a conventional 
solution crystallization method. The random precipitation of numerous 
calcite particles rather than the expected oriented growth is resulted, 
demonstrating a failure in the biomineral repair. j, Regrowth of enamel 
structure by using calcium phosphate oligomers and crystallization is 
induced by simulated oral fluid at 37°C. Epitaxial growth of the enamel 
rods is observed, which is due to the continuous construction by the 
crosslinking oligomers. 
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A large source of cloud condensation nuclei from 
new particle formation in the tropics 


Christina J. Williamson!?*, Agnieszka Kupc?*, Duncan Axisa*’, Kelsey R. Bilsback°, ThaoPaul Bui°, Pedro Campuzano-Jost!’, 
Maximilian Dollner’, Karl D. Froyd!?, Anna L. Hodshire’, Jose L. Jimenez’, John K. Kodros*°, Gan Luo’, Daniel M. Murphy?, 
Benjamin A. Nault)’, Eric A. Ray, Bernadett Weinzierl?, James C. Wilson’, Fangqun Yu®, Pengfei Yub?", Jeffrey R. Pierce® & 


Charles A. Brock2 


Cloud condensation nuclei (CCN) can affect cloud properties and 
therefore Earth’s radiative balance!->. New particle formation (NPF) 
from condensable vapours in the free troposphere has been suggested 
to contribute to CCN, especially in remote, pristine atmospheric 
regions‘, but direct evidence is sparse, and the magnitude of this 
contribution is uncertain>’. Here we use in situ aircraft measurements 
of vertical profiles of aerosol size distributions to present a global- 
scale survey of NPF occurrence. We observe intense NPF at high 
altitudes in tropical convective regions over both Pacific and Atlantic 
oceans. Together with the results of chemical-transport models, our 
findings indicate that NPF persists at all longitudes as a global-scale 
band in the tropical upper troposphere, covering about 40 per cent 
of Earth’s surface. Furthermore, we find that this NPF in the tropical 
upper troposphere is a globally important source of CCN in the lower 
troposphere, where CCN can affect cloud properties. Our findings 
suggest that the production of CCN as new particles descend towards 
the surface is not adequately captured in global models, which tend 
to underestimate both the magnitude of tropical upper tropospheric 
NPE and the subsequent growth of new particles to CCN sizes. 
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Fig. 1 | New particle formation and growth to CCN sizes in the 

tropical convective region. Left, deep convective clouds loft air from 

the boundary layer. Larger particles (CCN; dark blue circles) become 
activated to produce cloud droplets (light blue circles with dark centres) 
and are removed through precipitation and wet deposition (‘wet removal’), 
reducing the condensation sinks that are found in air being moved from 
the cloud to the surrounding air (‘detrained’) at high altitude. Less-soluble 


New particles form in the atmosphere when condensing gases form 
stable clusters with diameters of more than 1.5 nm or so®. Growth by 
condensation and coagulation may enable particles to reach diame- 
ters of more than around 60 nm, at which point they can act as CCN. 
Atmospheric observations are required to guide the incorporation of 
NPF mechanisms into models®. Large numbers of small particles have 
previously been observed at high altitude in the tropics'®”, because 
deep convective clouds loft condensable vapours and remove most 
larger particles that would otherwise compete with NPF as sinks for 
these vapours! (Fig. 1). Newly formed particles grow to CCN sizes in 
subsiding air outside of the convective clouds. 

Global-scale measurements are needed to understand the scale and 
impact of NPF in the upper troposphere. However, satellites cannot 
detect particles with diameters of less than 100 nm, and previous 
in situ observations have been of regional scale'!~'%. To address this, 
as part of the NASA Atmospheric Tomography Mission (ATom)'* we 
conducted in situ, global-scale measurements of particle size distri- 
butions over the Pacific and Atlantic oceans during multiple seasons, 
with near pole-to-pole coverage and systematic profiling between 
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aerosol precursors detrain, oxidize and form new particles, which grow by 
condensation and coagulation as they descend (right), with many reaching 
CCN sizes before they reach the top of the boundary layer. These CCN 
duly affect cloud properties. Image courtesy of K. Bogan, Cooperative 
Institute for Research in Environmental Sciences, University of Colorado, 
Boulder. 
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Fig. 2 | Average aerosol properties from ATom 1 and 2. a, Number 
concentrations of particles with diameters of between 3 nm and 7 nm, 
revealing high concentrations at high altitudes in the tropics. b, c, 
Average number concentration of particles bigger than 60 nm (b) and the 
condensation sink from all particles larger than 7 nm (CS;; ¢), revealing 
mid to low values at high altitudes in the tropics. Grey curves show 
temperature contours (with 10 K spacing); black vertical lines show the 
latitude range of the TCRs. std cm~°, per cubic centimetre at standard 
temperature and pressure. 


altitudes of roughly 0.18 km and 12 km (Extended Data Fig. 1). We 
observed evidence for abundant recent NPF at high altitudes within 
the tropical convective region (TCR; Figs. 2, 3 and Extended Data 
Fig. 2) and for subsequent growth of the particles as they subsided, 
and we calculated both the gas-phase condensation sink from all 
particles with diameters greater than 7 nm (CS7), and the particle 
coagulation sink, which together govern the probability that particles 
will form and grow to reach CCN sizes (see Methods). We observed 
this phenomenon in both August and February, revealing seasonal 
persistence. 

In the TCR, high number concentrations occur over roughly 30° of 
latitude over both Atlantic and Pacific oceans (Extended Data Fig. 2). 
NPF has also been observed at high altitude over the Amazon!®. We 
compare our observations with the results of four global-scale chemi- 
cal-transport models that have explicit size-resolved aerosol microphys- 
ics (Extended Data Table 1). Some models that reproduce the observed 
pattern of small particles from NPF in the TCR indicate that these 
particles persist as a nearly continuous band around the global tropics 
(Extended Data Fig. 3). Together, these observations and models indi- 
cate that tropical NPF covers roughly 40% of Earth’s surface. 
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Deep convective clouds in the tropics enable NPF by removing 
pre-existing particles that are larger than 60 nm, thus reducing the 
sinks for small particles and condensable vapours!*!”. However, our 
measurements—which allow direct calculation of condensation and 
coagulation rates—show that tropical convection does not produce 
sinks with uniquely low CS; values at high altitude in the TCR, where 
the most recent NPF is observed (Fig. 2b, c and Extended Data Fig. 4). 
Therefore, further explanation is required for the consistently high 
numbers of particles from NPF observed in this region compared with 
regions with even lower CS; values. 

Low temperatures increase rates of NPF!®. If condensable vapours 
were uniform across the atmosphere, we would expect to see the most 
particles produced by NPF at the lowest available temperatures and at 
the lowest CS; values. Globally, NPF occurs at temperatures of less than 
270 K and at CS; values of less than 8 x 10~4s~!(Figs. 2, 3). Within the 
TCR, NPF occurs mainly at the lowest available CS; and temperature; 
however, in other regions of the troposphere, there are much lower CS; 
values and temperatures but weaker or no NPE Therefore, a stronger 
source of condensable material must be available at high altitudes in the 
TCR than in other cold, low-CS, areas (except in the Southern Ocean in 
February). This probably results from a combination of convective activ- 
ity in this region bringing precursor gases from lower altitudes (Fig. 1), 
and high solar elevation angles in the tropics increasing the availability of 
hydroxyl radicals (OH) to produce condensable vapours at faster rates!?. 

Within the TCR, median particle diameters increase fairly con- 
tinuously with decreasing altitude (Fig. 4a). This must indicate par- 
ticle growth over time, given that these data are from cloud-free air 
(see Methods), which has a general descending motion” and remains 
mostly in the tropics (Extended Data Fig. 5). The observed increase in 
particle size with decreasing altitude is inconsistent with mixing from 
continental boundary layer air, where size distributions instead show a 
substantial accumulation mode (with particles of roughly 60-500 nm in 
size) or nucleation mode (roughly 2-12 nm), accompanying the Aitken 
mode (roughly 12-60 nm) (Extended Data Fig. 6b). 

High number concentrations of particles with diameters greater than 
60 nm (No; large enough to act as CCN in convective clouds at less 
than 1% supersaturation”) are seen in the TCR (F ig. 4c) (although Neo 
is fairly constant, the fraction of particles that are bigger than 60 nm 
increases with decreasing altitude). Air at middle and lower altitudes in 
the TCR is a mix of descending air, which has reduced relative humidity, 
and air from lower altitudes, with higher relative humidity (Extended 
Data Fig. 7). However, Neo increases with decreasing relative humidity 
at mid-altitudes (Fig. 4d), indicating that CCN-sized particles are more 
abundant in the dry descending air than in the moist air from lower 
altitudes. Particles of 30-60 nm exist in the TCR marine boundary layer 
(MBL), but are unlikely to be primary particles”””?. With no evident 
source within the tropical MBL (no strong NPF events (Fig. 2a) and 
few nucleation-mode particles (Extended Data Fig. 6c)), these particles 
may originate from the free troposphere. Previous studies have detected 
NPF at the top of the MBL”*”°, but we do not observe this within the 
TCR (although we did observe it at other latitudes), and so conclude 
that this does not contribute substantially to particle concentrations 
here. Therefore, NPF at high altitude in the TCR appears to increase 
CCN concentrations in the lower troposphere, where these CCN 
can affect cloud properties and thus the global radiation budget””°. 
Preliminary modelling studies suggest a global radiative effect of 
around —0.1 W m~* from this CCN source (Extended Data Fig. 9). 

Models show abundant NPF at high altitude in the TCR (although 
fewer nucleation-mode particles are produced than in the observa- 
tions). But, except for the CAM5-APM model (which greatly overesti- 
mates gas-phase volatile organic compounds at high altitude’’), these 
models produce much lower concentrations of CCN-sized particles 
than we observed (Fig. 4b, c). 

High-altitude TCR NPF occurs at higher CS; values in our obser- 
vations than in all models except CAM5-APM (Fig. 3d). Models also 
produce fewer small particles at high altitude than we observed (Fig. 4a, 
b and Extended Data Fig. 6a). The overall performance of these models 
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Fig. 3 | The relationship between CS7, temperature and NPF. a-c, 
Temperature and CS; values for the TCR (a), non-TCR (b) and Southern 
Ocean in February (c), with colours showing statistically significant 
concentrations of particles with diameters of 3-7 nm (N3_7) (see Methods 
for definition of ‘statistically significant concentrations’). Grey points 
indicate data for which concentrations of N3_7 were not statistically 
significant. Higher concentrations of 3-7-nm particles are observed 


suggests a deficit of condensable material and/or missing nucleation or 
growth mechanisms, especially because increasing CS; values to match 
the observations would reduce the modelled particle concentrations 
even further. Previous observations'' also underestimated sinks in this 
region by considering only particles that are larger than 60 nm, so the 
higher observed CS, values from ATom (Figs. 2b, 3a) represent a depar- 
ture from the models and from previous observations. 

Sensitivity analysis (see Methods and Extended Data Fig. 9) shows 
that errors in nucleation rates or mechanisms are unlikely to cause the 
underprediction of particle concentrations in the models, given that 
substantial scaling of nucleation rates did not produce a substantial 
change in the particle size distribution and resulting number of CCN. 
This is due to a feedback mechanism, whereby increasing nucleation 
rates slows growth rates and increases coagulation rates, thus damp- 
ening the sensitivity of CCN to changes in nucleation”*®. We also find 
that uncertainty in the amount of inorganic condensable material has 
little effect on the resulting number of CCN. 

Missing organics could also explain the underprediction: none of 
the models used here includes organic-mediated nucleation. Organics 
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for given temperatures and CS; values within the TCR than elsewhere 
(except in the Southern Ocean during February), suggesting a greater 
availability of condensable vapours in the TCR. d, Observed (grey) and 
modelled (coloured) CS, and temperature values in the TCR for number 
concentrations of 3-12-nm particles that exceed 1,750 cm~*. All models 
except CAM5-APM show high concentrations of 3-12-nm particles at 
lower CS, values than observed. 


in the free troposphere are well known to be a dominant contributor 
to nanoparticle growth in the boundary layer and under many con- 
ditions”’, although they remain poorly simulated in many models*”. 
Organic matter contributes substantially to the mass of 50-500-nm 
particles at high altitudes in the TCR (Extended Data Fig. 7). All models 
except CAM5-APM underestimate organic mass at high altitudes, sug- 
gesting that they are missing the organic species or growth mechanisms 
necessary to reproduce these observations. 

The underprediction of Ngo particles at lower altitudes suggests that 
models may scavenge growing particles too efficiently during their 
descent. Convective wet scavenging and aqueous processing in the 
GEOS-Chem-TOMAS, GEOS-Chem-APM and CAM5-APM models 
affect all particles in a grid box, as particles in cloudy and clear portions 
mix at each time-step, but in reality the cloudy and clear regions do not 
tend to mix quickly. Aqueous sulfate formation in activated aerosol 
in convective clouds causes a bimodal structure. This is observed at 
higher altitude in the modelled size distributions than in the observa- 
tions (Extended Data Fig. 6), perhaps because of excessive removal and 
processing of clear-sky aerosol by convective clouds in the models*". 
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Fig. 4 | Evidence for particle growth on descent. All data are from the 
TCR. a, b, Average number size distribution as a function of pressure 
(having removed geographical regions with biomass burning and dust 
plumes), for ATom observations (a) and combined models (b). Mode 
diameters are shown with solid lines. Dy particle diameter. c, Observed 
and modelled number concentrations of particles with diameters greater 


Reducing cloud-processing on descent (a proxy for correcting the 
clear-sky removal of aerosol) allows modelled Neo and CS, values to 
better represent the ATom observations (see Methods and Extended 
Data Fig. 9). A full correction would need to track in-cloud particles 
between simulation time-steps. The CESM-CARMA model, which 
correctly accounts for sub-grid clear-sky and cloudy aerosol tracking, 
shows a larger increase in Neo values with altitude than do the other 
models (Fig. 4), indicating that this correction may allow models with 
more complex nucleation schemes to capture the resulting increase in 
Noo observed in ATom. 

It is therefore likely that many models underestimate CCN in the 
remote tropical lower troposphere because, through physically incor- 
rect sub-grid aqueous aerosol processing and removal, they remove 
too many of the particles that form in the tropical upper troposphere. 
Additional factors might be missing organics, or missing mechanisms 
for including them in nucleation and growth. This is important for 
estimating aerosol-cloud radiation effects, as the radiative effect of NPF 
in the tropical upper troposphere could be of the order of 0.1 W m~? 
globally (see Methods and Extended Data Fig. 9). 
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than 60 nm (Neo). d, Observed Neo values (grey data points) plotted against 
relative humidity at pressures of between 600 and 800 hPa, with a linear 
least-squares regression fit (dashed line). A relative humidity of more 

than 10% indicates mixing between descending and lower-altitude air. 

The increase in Ngo values with decreasing relative humidity shows that 
descending air contains more CCN-sized particles than lower-altitude air. 
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METHODS 

Overview of ATom. Measurements were taken during the first two deployments of 
NASAs Atmospheric Tomography Mission (ATom; 29 July to 23 August 2016, and 
26 January to 21 February 2017), referred to as ATom 1 and 2 respectively. This mis- 
sion comprised four sets of contiguous flights over the Pacific and Atlantic Ocean 
basins at latitudes from 81° N to 65° S. The flights focused on the remote marine 
atmosphere, constantly profiling at altitudes between about 0.18 km and 11-13 km 
so as to resolve the vertical structure of the atmosphere (Extended Data Fig. 1). 
Summary of aerosol measurements. Aerosol dry size distributions were measured 
using a suite of instruments at particle diameters from 2.7 nm to 4.8 jum and at a 
time resolution of 1 Hz (ref. 3”). Inside the DC-8, a nucleation-mode aerosol size 
spectrometer (NMASS*-3°)—a custom-built battery of five condensation particle 
counters, each operated with different 50% detection diameters (dso.)—provided 
five channels for particles with diameters of 2.7 nm to 60 nm on ATom 1. Two 
NMASSes were operated on ATom 2, providing ten distinct channels over the same 
size range. A commercial optical particle counter (OPC), the ultra-high-sensitivity 
aerosol spectrometer (UHSAS; Droplet Measurement Technologies), specifically 
adapted to operate over rapidly changing pressures**’, measured particles from 
60 nm to 500 nm. A second commercial OPC, the laser aerosol spectrometer (LAS; 
Thermo-Systems Engineering), extended this distribution to 4.8 j1m, which was 
the upper size limit at which particles could be efficiently sampled. 

Size distributions of dried samples (with relative humidities of less than 40%) 
were measured at 1-Hz resolution, which, given average aircraft ascent/descent 
rates of roughly 7 m s~!, provides roughly 7-m vertical resolution in the atmos- 
phere (with a range from around 11 m at the lowest altitudes to around 5 m at 
the highest). Fourier transform analysis of concentration measurements from 
the NMASS revealed statistical noise at frequencies of more than 0.1 Hz (ref. 38, 
Extended Data Fig. 8); therefore, we average the data to 0.1 Hz, giving an average 
vertical resolution of 70 m (corresponding to 8 hPa at an altitude of 1 km and 
3 hPa at 10 km). 

Cloud particle impaction on aircraft and inlet surfaces generates artefact par- 
ticles that are then sampled by aerosol instruments*’. Therefore, we removed all 
in-cloud size-distribution data from the data set before analysis. Clouds are iden- 
tified by coarse mode-number concentration (measured with a second-generation 
cloud, aerosol and precipitation spectrometer, or CAPS; Droplet Measurement 
Technologies), temperature and relative humidity. Water, ice and mixed-phase 
clouds are removed. 

All concentrations are given at standard temperature and pressure (STP): 

1,013 hPa and 0°C. 
Identifying new particle formation. To identify recent NPF, we sought times 
when the concentration in the smallest size channel of an NMASS (dso = 2.7 nm) 
was significantly larger than that in the next-largest channel (ds) = 6.9 nm). 
(‘Significantly larger’ means that the difference in concentrations was greater 
than could be expected from statistical variations in the sample; Extended Data 
Fig. 8.) 

To identify statistically significant counts in the first channel, we assumed that 
the counts in each channel could be described by Poisson statistics, such that the 
variance in the number of counts, C;, in a given channel, i, is given by: 


Var(C,) = C; 
The concentration measured in channel i, Nj, is: 
N=}; x C; 


where J; is a factor calculated from the flow rate, pressure and temperature correc- 
tions to STP and live-time correction. 
Given that variance follows the relationship 


Var(aX) = a’Var(X) 
we can describe the variance in the concentration in channel i as: 
Var(N) = b;’Var(C)) = bC; 
Because variance also follows the relationship 
Var(X — Y) = Var(X) + Var(Y) 


the standard deviation of the difference between concentrations in channels 1 and 


2 in the NMASS is: 
Oaitt = (by’C, + by") 


We consider that the difference between channel 1 and 2 is significant when: 


N, — Ny > 30gi¢¢ (1) 


For a 5° latitude by 10-hPa box for each ocean basin, we used Equation (1) to 

calculate the proportion of data points collected (at 0.1-Hz frequency) that show 
significant concentrations of small particles. 
Sink calculations. For each point in flight, the condensation kernel for a sulfuric 
acid molecule with particles of each diameter in the size distribution, at the ambi- 
ent temperature and pressure, is calculated using the Fuchs expression for the 
coagulation-rate coefficient”, substituting a sulfuric acid molecule for one of the 
particles in order to obtain a condensation sink instead of a coagulation sink (and 
noting that the accommodation coefficient, a, in equation (12) of ref. 40 should read 
1/a). We calculate the diameter of a sulfuric acid molecule from bulk properties 
according to ref. *!, neglecting temperature effects on the probability-distribution 
function of monomers, dimers and trimers. Over the measurement conditions, 
this gives a diameter of between 0.545 nm and 0.552 nm. We take the mass of the 
sulfuric acid molecule to be 98.079 g mol”! (ref. #7). We assume each particle to 
have the density of water (1 kg m~°). 

This condensation kernel is then multiplied by the number of particles in that 
size bin and summed over all bins to produce the condensation sink. Coagulation 
sinks are calculated in the same manner. 

The condensation sink for particles larger than 7 nm is correlated with coagula- 
tion sinks for particles of various sizes and the total surface areas (Extended Data 
Fig. 4). Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that the relationships explored herein 
between NPE, condensation sinks and temperatures also hold for coagulation sinks. 

Nucleation and growth rates are not sufficiently constrained by our data to 
enable us to calculate survival probabilities (that is, the probability of a particle of 
a given size surviving to reach CCN sizes; these probabilities typically range from 
around 0.1 to 1, depending on the environment*’). However, these calculated sinks 
allow us to place our observations within the context of other studies of NPF and 
growth to CCN sizes. The condensation sink rate constant in the tropics at pres- 
sures higher than 700 hPa is generally below 0.0005 s _! (Fig. 2c). The condensation 
rate is effectively the coagulation rate of a ‘particle’ the size of a molecule. The 
coagulation rate scales with 1/D, of the smaller molecule/ particle*’, where Dy is 
the particle diameter; so the coagulation loss rate for a 3-nm particle here would 
be 0.0001 s~!. Coagulation rates tend to decrease with particle size, and so will be 
smaller as particles grow through larger sizes and into the accumulation mode. 
Sources of condensable vapours may be lower in the remote upper troposphere 
than in the continental boundary layer, so we expect growth rates to be slower here, 
but condensation and coagulation sinks will also be much lower, because fewer 
sources exist and deep convective clouds remove many of the larger particles, so 
loss rates are also lower than expected in the continental boundary layer. 

Back trajectories. We calculated ten-day back trajectories using the Bowman tra- 
jectory model and National Centers for Environmental Prediction (NCEP) global 
forecast system (GFS) meteorology”. Trajectories were initialized each minute 
along all of the ATom flight tracks. A cluster of 240 trajectories offset slightly both 
horizontally and vertically from the flight-track locations were initialized each 
minute as an estimate of the trajectory uncertainties. The cloud fractions were 
based on satellite-derived clouds** within 5° longitude of the flight tracks, averaged 
within 5° latitude bins. 

Particle composition. The particle analysis by laser mass spectrometry (PALMS) 
instrument measures the size and chemical composition of individual aerosol parti- 
cles with diameters of 150-4,000 nm (ref. 4”). Mass spectral signatures differentiate 
each particle into a compositional class such as biomass burning, mineral dust, 
sea salt, sulfate/organic/nitrate mixtures, and others. The number fraction of each 
particle class averaged over one to three minutes is indicative of relative abundance. 
Biomass-burning fractions measure the influence of smoke on the aerosol pop- 
ulation. Likewise, mineral dust fractions are used to identify dust plumes such as 
those from the Saharan desert. Where indicated in the text or figures, we excluded 
data for which biomass burning or dust particle types accounted for more than 40% 
or 10%, respectively, of total particle number concentration. This was in order to 
exclude plumes from the analyses. For analysis of organic and sulphate mass, we 
restricted the PALMS size range to particles of 500 nm or less. 

A highly customized, high-resolution time-of-flight aerosol mass spectrom- 
eter (HR-ToF-AMS; Aerodyne Research)**"*° measured non-refractory sub- 
micrometre aerosol mass composition at 1-Hz resolution (for particles with 
diameters of 50-500 nm, the measurement efficiency was 100%; for diameters 
decreasing to 20 nm and increasing to 700 nm, the counting efficiency decreased 
to 0). Particles were sampled in situ through a dedicated inlet (a HIMIL inlet*’) 
and aerodynamic lens into a vacuum chamber, flash vaporized at 600°C and 
analysed by electron-impact time-of-flight mass spectrometry. Overall instru- 
ment sensitivity was calibrated every flight day, and sulfate relative ionization 
efficiencies and instrument particle transmission were calibrated at regular 
intervals during the missions. For improved sensitivity, the raw mass spectra 
were averaged and analysed at 46-s intervals (about 300-m vertical resolution). 
Detection limits (as established by periodic blanks) for organic aerosol and 
sulfate at that time resolution were on average 75 ng m_* and 10 ng m“%, respec- 


tively, at STP, and improve by the square root of the number of data points on 
further averaging. 

Descriptions of models. We compared the ATom data with the results of four 
chemical-transport models, namely GEOS-Chem (with aerosol microphysics from 
either the TOMAS™ or the APM””°? package), CAMS (with aerosol microphys- 
ics from APM; described below); and CESM (with aerosol microphysics from 
CARMA**°°). We matched the location and time of the model outputs to our 
aircraft measurements. Details are given in Extended Data Table 1. 

CAM5-APM incorporated the APM sectional aerosol microphysics with 
MOZART online chemistry in CAM-Chem* following refs. **°*. Anthropogenic 
and biogenic emissions of carbon monoxide and non-methane volatile organic 
compounds come from the POET (precursors of ozone and their effects in the 
troposphere) database for 2000 (ref. °°). The anthropogenic emissions of nitrogen 
oxides, sulfur dioxide, ammonia, black carbon and organic carbon used in CAM- 
Chem» are replaced by the Harvard-NASA emissions component (HEMCO)® for 
simulation years. Open-fire emissions of black carbon and organic carbon are pro- 
duced from the International Panel on Climate Change gridded decadal monthly 
mean forest-fire and grass-fire emissions by the National Center for Atmospheric 
Research®. Sea-salt emissions are based on the size-resolved sea-spray emission 
scheme developed in ref. ©. Dust emissions are based on the parameterization 
developed in ref. ©. Both sea-salt and dust emissions are calculated using online 
meteorology simulated by CAM. Thermodynamic equilibrium and aqueous phase 
chemistry of sulfate/nitrate/ammonium, size-resolved aerosol dry and wet deposi- 
tions, and aerosol—cloud interactions are considered in the model. 

For analyses in which biomass burning and dust plumes were filtered from 
the ATom data, they were likewise filtered from the model outputs as follows. 
For CESM-CARMA, a separate model run was completed with biomass burn- 
ing switched off, and times during which the total mass of dust aerosol exceeded 
5x lo} kg m_? (at STP) were removed. For CAM5-APM and GEOS-Chem- 
APM, times during which the number fraction of dust or black-carbon particles 
exceeded 10% and 40%, respectively, were removed. For GEOS-Chem-TOMAS, 
times during which the number fraction of dust and elemental carbon submicro- 
metre particles exceeded 0.5% were removed. 

Sensitivity studies. To investigate the causes of model underprediction of CCN 
from tropical upper tropospheric NPF, we performed model sensitivity studies. 
We excluded CAM5-APM from this analysis because it is the only model used 
here in which aerosols are fully coupled to convective clouds and precipitation 
(which increases run-to-run variability, making it difficult to assess the impact 
of prescribed changes to the model). In the first study, the nucleation rate at lati- 
tudes of between 28° N and 28° S and at altitudes above a pressure of 600 hPa was 
increased by a factor of ten. In the second study, oceanic emissions of dimethyl 
sulfide (DMS) were increased by a factor of three globally. DMS contributes to 
atmospheric sulfur dioxide and is thus a source of condensable inorganic mate- 
rial for forming and growing particles. In the third study, rainout and washout in 
cloud anvils and large-scale cloud systems, and aqueous oxidation of sulfur dioxide, 
were reduced by a factor of ten at all altitudes between 28° N and 28° S. This is a 
proxy for reducing cloud processing of particles and gases in descending air, and 
indicates the potential effect of reducing the physically incorrect representation 
of sub-grid cloud processing discussed in the main text. We did not apply this 
scaling of cloud processing to CESM-CARMA, which is not affected by sub-grid 
cloud overprocessing. 

Aerosol indirect effects. We used GEOS-Chem with TOMAS and APM to esti- 
mate the magnitude of the aerosol first indirect effect resulting from tropical upper 
tropospheric NPF™. For August 2016 (ATom 1), in the base case and in the case 
with reduced cloud processing of descending air in the tropics, nucleation was 
switched off at pressures of less than 600 hPa between 28° N and 28° S. This caused 
a change in the magnitude of the globally averaged aerosol first indirect effect 
(Extended Data Fig. 9) of —0.12 and —0.14 W m ” for GEOS-Chem-TOMAS, 
and —0.039 and —0.031 W m~? for GEOS-Chem-APM, for the base and reduced 
cloud-processing cases, respectively. GEOS-Chem-APM shows a positive radia- 
tive forcing in regions in which liquid-water content in the upper troposphere is 
elevated. A high liquid-water content indicates stronger vertical transport, and so 
more particles will be lofted from the lower troposphere in these regions. Turning 
off nucleation here therefore reduces the number of particles competing for the 
available condensable vapours, so more vapours condense onto lofted particles, 
growing them to sizes at which they can act as CCN. This increases the cloud 
drop number and thus the cloud optical depth. For GEOS-Chem-TOMAS, we 
ran the same calculation for each month of the year (starting in August 2016), and 
noticed a seasonal cycle (Extended Data Fig. 9), which is probably because the 
seasonally dependent position of the Intertropical Convergence Zone shifts the 
fraction of the tropics that contain pollution emitted in the Northern Hemisphere. 
Discrepancies between the models and observations exist, and we have considered 
only the aerosol first indirect effect; therefore these calculations are an estimate 
only of the magnitude of the radiative effect of tropically upper tropospheric NPF. 
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Data availability 


The full ATom data set is publicly available’, as are data specific to this analysis®. 


Code availability 

Code for the model CESM with the base version of CARMA is available online® 
as is code for GEOS-Chem with TOMAS and APM“. Code used to analyse ATom 
data and model output, and recent modifications to CARMA, GEOS-Chem and 
CAM5 with APM used here, is available on request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Identifying the tropical convective region. Shown 
are average measured relative humidity over water (RH water; blue); number 
concentration of particles of 3 nm or more (N3 nm; red); and cloud fraction 
from reanalysis meteorology (dashed black) at pressures between 200 hPa 
and 400 hPa. a, b, ATom 1 Pacific (a) and Atlantic (b) transects. c, d, ATom 
2 Pacific (c) and Atlantic (d) transects. We take the central peak in relative 
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humidity to be the intertropical convergence zone (ITCZ), and define a 
tropical convective region (TCR) between the minima on either side of this 
peak (grey shaded region). These minima correspond to latitudes 2.5° N to 
17.5° N for ATom 1 Pacific; 2.5° N to 27.5° N for ATom 1 Atlantic; 27.5° S 
to 2.5° S for ATom 2 Pacific; and 7.5° S to 22.5° S for ATom 2 Atlantic. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Modelled global concentrations of particles lines mark the TCR defined by the ATom data. GEOS-Chem-TOMAS 
larger than 3 nm. Shown are the monthly mean number concentration of —_(g, h) shows higher number concentrations of N3 particles outside the TCR 
particles bigger than 3 nm in the free troposphere at pressures less than than do the other models. This is partly the effect of the 2009 volcanic 

600 hPa (weighted by grid-box height), modelled for August 2016 (left) emissions, which are included in the emissions database for this model. 
and February 2017 (right). a, b, CESM-CARMA; c, d, CAM5-APM; The world maps are made using Natural Earth®. 

e, f, GEOS-Chem-APM; and g, h, GEOS-Chem-TOMAS. Horizontal black 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Condensation and coagulation rates. 

a, Relationship between the gas-phase condensation rate onto particles 
larger than 7 nm, the coagulation rate between 5-nm particles and all other 
particles, and the total aerosol surface area (2.6-4,800 nm), which show a 
strongly linear relationship. b, The contribution of each particle-size mode 
to the average condensation rate in the TCR as a function of pressure. 
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The graph shows that the coagulation sink is not always dominated by 
particles larger than 60 nm, but that, especially at high altitudes, particles 
of 12-60 nm (the Aitken mode) can dominate the coagulation sink, and 
must therefore be considered. Lines show the 50th percentile and shaded 
areas the 25th to 75th percentile range. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | TCR back trajectories. 30-day back trajectories 
were calculated every minute of flight time within the TCRs. 

a-d, Pressures from the time of minimum pressure of the trajectory to 

the flight track are plotted for all back trajectories from ATom 1 Pacific 

(a) and Atlantic (b) and ATom 2 Pacific (c) and Atlantic (d) observations. 
Colours distinguish separate trajectories. The general slope of increasing 
pressure with time indicates a general descending motion of the air. 

e, Histogram showing instantaneous descent rates (one point every 3 h) for 
all trajectories within the indicated pressure bins. The skew at all altitudes 
towards positive descent rates is evidence of an overall descending motion 
of the air. The mean descent rate is higher at higher altitudes, and almost 
0 at the lowest altitudes, which is to be expected as this is often within the 
marine boundary layer where the air cannot descend further. f, Average 
fraction of time that trajectories spent in cloud between the time of 
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minimum pressure and the flight track. In-cloud time is taken to be times 
when relative humidities are 90% or more (an overestimate). It is binned 
by the pressure on the flight track (not the pressure of the trajectory itself, 
as in e). For measurements made at pressures of less than 850 hPa, the 

air spent less than 5% of its time in cloud on average. For air at pressures 
of more than 850 hPa, this time increased to around 14%. This shows 
that most of the particles descend with the air instead of being removed 
by clouds. g, h, Histograms of the latitudes of trajectories between the 
minimum pressure and flight track for ATom 1 (g) and ATom 2 (h), 
coloured by pressure of the point on the flight track. Except for at the 
lowest altitudes, air parcels entering the flight track mostly remain within 
the tropics (with histograms peaking around the equator). Peaks shift 
towards the summer hemisphere with the season, in the same manner as 
the TCRs. 
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than 100 nm in CAM5-APM, the models show fewer particles than do the contiguous USA and Alaska, as examples of continental size distributions. 
ATom observations. All models except for CAM5-APM also show strong BL, boundary layer. 
evidence of cloud processing, in the form of the dip in the size distribution 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Chemical composition of particles in the 

TCRs. a, Organic and sulfate mass of particles, measured by the AMS 
(for particles of 50-500 nm) and PALMS (for particles of 150-500 nm), 
and ambient relative humidity (RH,,), with data affected by biomass 
burning and dust plumes being removed. (The AMS excludes ATom 2 
measurements for the Pacific Ocean, where the overall mass was too 

low to measure sulfate and organic components.) Both methods for 
measuring organic and sulfate mass have limitations in this regime (the 
AMS is close to the detection limit, and PALMS cannot measure particles 
smaller than 150 nm), so perfect agreement is not expected. However, 
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the low sulfate mass at high altitude seems robust, as it is supported by 
both measurements, and differences between the organic concentrations 
obtained by PALMS and AMS suggest that organics dominate the 
composition of smaller particles at high altitudes. b, Size-resolved volume 
in the TCRs. Between 400 hPa and 800 hPa, the median diameter by 
volume, and the majority of the aerosol volume, is within the measured 
50-500-nm range. The composition results should thus be regarded as 
informative within this pressure range. dV/dlogD,, log-normalized volume 
concentration. c, d, Modelled sulfate and organic masses over the same 
regions, compared with measurements. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Details from NMASS data. a, Identifying 
instrumental noise in particle measurements, using Fourier transforms of 
the number concentration of particles larger than 3 nm (N3) as measured 
in the first NMASS channel for 30 min of data at different altitudes and 
different total concentrations. b, Concentrations from the first and second 
channels of NMASS 1 (red solid and blue dotted lines respectively), and 
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the calculated relative difference (black), for an example time period. 
Missing data occur when the aircraft flew through a cloud and the data 
were discarded. A relative difference of three standard deviations (3 sigma) 
is shown with a dashed horizontal line. Any relative difference larger than 
this is considered statistically significant. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Sensitivity studies and radiative effects. 

a-f, Modelled Neo values (a-c) and condensation sinks (d-f) in the GEOS- 
Chem-TOMAS (a, d), GEOS-Chem-APM (b, e) and CESM-CARMA 

(c, f) models, showing the base model run (red), the nucleation rates 
increased by a factor of ten between 28° N and 28° S at pressures of less 
than 600 hPa (orange), oceanic emissions of DMS tripled (light blue), 
cloud processing on descent reduced by a factor of ten (dark blue), and 
nucleation turned off between 28° N and 28° S at pressures of less than 
600 hPa (dashed). These modelling results are compared with the ATom 1 
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(g, h, GEOS-Chem-TOMAS; i, j, GEOS-Chem-APM), for the base 

(g, i) and reduced cloud processing (h, j) cases, calculated by turning off 
nucleation at 28° N to 28° S at pressures below 600 hPa. k, The seasonal 
cycle of this global aerosol indirect effect from GEOS-Chem-TOMAS, 

for the base (red) and reduced cloud processing (blue) cases. Maps made 
using Natural Earth®. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Relevant properties of the models used here 
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Over the past two decades efforts to control malaria have halved 
the number of cases globally, yet burdens remain high in much of 
Africa and the elimination of malaria has not been achieved even in 
areas where extreme reductions have been sustained, such as South 
Africa!. Studies seeking to understand the paradoxical persistence 
of malaria in areas in which surface water is absent for 3-8 months 
of the year have suggested that some species of Anopheles mosquito 
use long-distance migration*. Here we confirm this hypothesis 
through aerial sampling of mosquitoes at 40-290 m above ground 
level and provide—to our knowledge—the first evidence of 
windborne migration of African malaria vectors, and consequently 
of the pathogens that they transmit. Ten species, including the 
primary malaria vector Anopheles coluzzii, were identified among 
235 anopheline mosquitoes that were captured during 617 nocturnal 
aerial collections in the Sahel of Mali. Notably, females accounted 
for more than 80% of all of the mosquitoes that we collected. Of 
these, 90% had taken a blood meal before their migration, which 
implies that pathogens are probably transported over long distances 
by migrating females. The likelihood of capturing Anopheles 
species increased with altitude (the height of the sampling panel 
above ground level) and during the wet seasons, but variation 
between years and localities was minimal. Simulated trajectories 
of mosquito flights indicated that there would be mean nightly 
displacements of up to 300 km for 9-h flight durations. Annually, 
the estimated numbers of mosquitoes at altitude that cross a 100-km 
line perpendicular to the prevailing wind direction included 
81,000 Anopheles gambiae sensu stricto, 6 million A. coluzzii and 
44 million Anopheles squamosus. These results provide compelling 
evidence that millions of malaria vectors that have previously fed 
on blood frequently migrate over hundreds of kilometres, and thus 
almost certainly spread malaria over these distances. The successful 
elimination of malaria may therefore depend on whether the sources 
of migrant vectors can be identified and controlled. 

In Africa, malaria spans the humid equatorial forest to the semi-arid 
zones in the north and south. In regions in which surface water—which 
is essential for larval development—is absent during the 3-8-month dry 
season, mosquito densities and disease transmission drop markedly**. 
However, shortly after the first rains, populations of vectors surge, and 
transmission recommences. Recent studies suggest that in the Sahel 
A. coluzzii survives the long dry season by aestivation (a period of dor- 
mancy)*>"!°, whereas A. gambiae sensu stricto (hereafter, A. gambiae) 
and Anopheles arabiensis re-establish populations by migration from 
distant locations, at which larval sites are perennial? . However, direct 


evidence, such as the capture of aestivating adults in their shelters or the 
recapture of marked mosquitoes at sites that are hundreds of kilometres 
from their release sites, remains limited. 

The dispersal of mosquitoes (hereafter referred to as migration’) has 
been extensively studied because it directly affects disease transmission, 
the spread of adaptations (for example, resistance to insecticides) and 
strategies for controlling mosquitoes (such as insecticide barriers)!””?. 
Although tracking mosquitoes over large scales has seldom been 
attempted!”!3, the prevailing view is that the dispersal of malaria mos- 
quitoes'?-'® does not exceed 5 km and long-range movements!©'? 
represent ‘accidental events’ that are of minimal epidemiological 
importance’”. Nonetheless, the prediction of long-distance migration 
of anopheline mosquitoes in the Sahel prompted us to question this 
view. To our knowledge, our study is the first to systematically sample 
insects that migrate at high altitudes over multiple seasons in Africa. We 
aimed to determine whether malaria vectors engage in wind-assisted 
movements and—if so—to assess the epidemiological relevance of this 
movement by addressing questions regarding the species involved, the 
frequency and heights of flights, how many mosquitoes migrate and 
how likely these mosquitoes are to carry Plasmodium. We then use 
simulations to estimate how far mosquitoes may have travelled, and 
from where. 

During 617 nights on which aerial sampling took place, we caught 
461,100 insects at heights that ranged between 40 and 290 m above 
ground level in four villages in the Sahel of Mali (Extended Data Fig. 1). 
These insects included 2,748 mosquitoes, of which 235 were anophe- 
line mosquitoes (Table 1). These mosquitoes belonged to ten species: 
A. coluzzii, A. gambiae, Anopheles pharoensis, Anopheles coustani, 
A. squamosus, A. rufipes and A. namibiensis, as well as three distinct but 
currently undetermined Anopheles species (referred to here as Anopheles 
Mali species 1, Anopheles Mali species 2 and Anopheles species near 
(sp. nr) concolor) (Table 1). A. coluzzii and A. gambiae are the primary 
vectors of malaria in Africa, and A. pharoensis, A. coustani, A. squa- 
mous and A. rufipes are of secondary importance”. Mosquitoes were not 
among the 564 insects that were captured on 508 control nets (Table 1, 
Methods), which confirmed that these Anopheles mosquitoes were inter- 
cepted at altitude rather than near the ground during deployment. The 
maximum number of an anopheline species caught per night was five, 
which indicates that migration occurred over many nights. Consistent 
with Poisson distributions, the values of the variance:mean ratio were all 
near one (Table 1, Supplementary Discussion). Unless specified other- 
wise, the quantitative results presented here refer to the 5 most-abundant 
species, represented by more than 20 individuals (Table 1). 
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Table 1 | Summary of mosquitoes collected in aerial samples in 2013-2015 


Standard panels? 


Control panels® 


Mean Lower Upper Maxium Percent Variance: Per cent Mean 

Total panel 95% 95% per nightly = mean Per cent post-blood Percent Percent Total panel Maximum 
Taxa captured density CLM‘ CLM‘ panel presence ratio female feed? infected® anthropophily® captured density per panel 
A. squamosus 100 0.053 0.042 0.063 3 11.02 1.37 76.0 (96) 93.2 (73) 0(73) 41.1 (17) 0) 0 
A. pharoensis 40 0.021 0.015 0.028 2 6.00 1.08 82.5 (40) 100 (33) 0(33) 33.3 (6) 0) 0 0 
A. coustani 30 0.016 0.01 0.022 2 4.38 1.05 88.9 (27) 87.5 (24) 0(24) 14.3 (7) 0) 0 0 
A. rufipes 24 0.013 0.008 0.018 2 3.24 1.16 80 (20) 93.8 (16) 0(16) O(4) ) 0 0 
A. coluzzii 23 0.012 0.007 0.017 2 3.08 1.16 95.5 (22) 90.5 (21) 0(21) 100(1) ) 0 0 
Anopheles. Mali 2 0.001 0) 0.003 1 0.32 1 00 (2) 100 (2) 0 (2) ND ) 0 0 
species 1 
A. gambiae 0.0005 0.002 1 0.16 1 00 (1) 100 (1) 0(1) ND ) 0 0 
Anopheles sp. nr 0.0005 0.002 1 0.16 1 0(1) NA NA NA ) 0 0 
concolor! 
Anopheles Mali 0.0005 0 0.002 1 0.16 f 00 (1) 100 (1) 0(1) ND ) 0 0 
species 2 
A. namibiensis 0.0005 0 0.002 1 0.16 1 00 (1) 100 (1) 0(1) ND 
Anopheles 2 0.006 0.003 0.01 1 1.78 0.99 33.3 (6) 100 (2) 0 (2) ND 6) 0 0 
unidentified 
Culicinae 2,340 1.236 1.185 1.286 22 58.19 4.83 86.4 (1,866) 96.7 (1,629) ND ND ) 0 0 
Culicid unidentified 173 0.091 0.078 0.105 8 17.18 1.92 62.9(116) 91.8(73) ND ND ) 0 0 
Total Culicidae 2,748 1.451 1.397 1.505 23 64.18 4.92 84.5 (1,876) 96.2 (1,804) ND ND 0) 0 0 
Total insects 461,100 243.58 242.88 244.29 2,601 100 314.75 ND ND NA NA 564 L116. 31 


er 


LM, confidence limit of the mean; NA, not applicable; ND, not determined. 


» 


Paes) 


ove ground (Methods). n = 1,894 panels. 


Q 


uring the ascent and descent (Methods). n = 508 panels. 


nfection with human Plasmodium species was tested as described in the Methods. 
his species was identified on the basis of its genitalia (male). 


m > eo 


Females outnumbered males by more than 4:1 (Table 1). Critically, 
more than 90% of the anopheline females had taken a blood meal (2.9% 
were blood-fed, 87.5% were fully gravid and 0.7% were semi-gravid; 
blood feeding is required for the eggs of females to mature) before 
their high-altitude flights (Table 1), which suggests they were probably 
exposed to malaria and other pathogens. Although 31% of the blood 
meals came from humans, no Plasmodium-infected mosquitoes were 
detected among the 22 A. gambiae sensu lato (here represented by 
A. gambiae and A. coluzzii) that we tested, or the 174 secondary vectors 
(Table 1). Considering the typical rates of Plasmodium infections in pri- 
mary (1-5%) and secondary (0.1-1%) vectors*”!-”’, our results probably 
reflect the small sample size: the likelihood for zero infected mosquitoes 
was over 30% and over 18% (assuming the highest rates in each range) 
in the primary and secondary vectors, respectively (Supplementary 
Discussion). Therefore, unless infection reduces migratory capacity or 
migrants are resistant to parasites (and there is currently no evidence 
for either), Plasmodium and other pathogens are almost certainly trans- 
ported by windborne mosquitoes that may infect people post-migration. 

The mosquitoes were intercepted between 40 and 290 m above 
ground level (Fig. 1a). The mean panel density of mosquitoes per alti- 
tude and the corresponding aerial density (the panel density divided 
by the volume of air sampled) increased with altitude and there was 
a significant effect across species on mean panel density (P < 0.037, 
F24 = 4.9) (Extended Data Fig. 2b), which suggests that the migration 
of anopheline mosquitoes also occurs more than 290 m above ground 
level. The similar distribution of species across years and locations 
(Extended Data Fig. 2c; non-significant effects of year and location 
shown in Extended Data Table 1), combined with the marked seasonal- 
ity of the migration or high-altitude flight activity (the aerial captures of 
mosquitoes occurred between July and November, and peaked between 
August and October) (Fig. 1b, Extended Data Table 1), attest to the 
regularity of the migration of windborne Anopheles mosquitoes. 


umbers in parentheses refer to the number of insects from which the percentages were calculated (that is, some of the total captured insects could not be assigned a sex or could not be tested). 
Nightly aerial sampling using sticky nets (panels, usually three per balloon) were launched and retrieved at 17:00 and 07:00, respectively. Nets were raised to set altitudes between 40 and 290 m 
Control panels were raised to 40-120 m above ground level, and immediately retrieved during the launch and retrieval of the standard panels, to estimate the number of insects that were captured 
These values were estimated using the normal approximation of the Poisson distribution. When a single mosquito per taxon was captured, the low negative values (< —0.0001) were rounded to zero. 


Only a few blood-fed and half-gravid females were pooled with gravid females to reflect those that were evidently exposed to at least one blood meal. Unfed mosquitoes consisted of the rest. 


dentified using PCR (Methods), with additional confirmations by sequencing. The nonhuman hosts included cow, goat and—possibly—unknown rodents. 


Using mean aerial densities and wind speeds at altitude (4.8 m s~) 
(Fig. 1c) and conservatively assuming that mosquitoes fly in a layer between 
50 and 250 m above ground level, we estimated the nightly expected num- 
bers of migrants crossing a 1-km line perpendicular to the wind direc- 
tion. Nightly estimates ranged between 27 (for A. gambiae) and 3,719 (for 
A. squamosus) (Fig. 1d). When interpolated over a 100-km line that links 
our sampling sites (Extended Data Figs. la, 2c), annual migrations are 
estimated to exceed 80,000 A. gambiae, 6 million A. coluzzii and 44 mil- 
lion A. squamosus mosquitoes in that region alone (Fig. 1d). Thus, the 
migration of windborne mosquitoes in the Sahel occurs on a massive scale. 

For each mosquito capture, we estimated the flight trajectories for 
2- and 9-h-long flights using the hybrid single-particle Lagrangian 
integrated trajectory (HYSPLIT) model”* with the most accurate 
assimilated meteorological data available (ERA5), and assuming that 
mosquitoes ascend by their own flight but are passively carried by the 
wind at altitude (Methods). The mean nightly displacements were 30 
and 120 km (maxima of 70 and 295 km) for 2-h and 9-h flights, respec- 
tively (Fig. 2, Table 2). Notably, the maximal 9-h nightly flight dis- 
placements ranged between 257 and 295 km for all anopheline species 
with sample size of more than 20 insects (Table 2). These backwards 
trajectories exhibited a southwestern origin (Rayleigh test; a mean 
bearing of 212°, r= 0.54, P < 0.0001) (Table 2), which corresponds 
to the prevailing winds during peak migration (August to September) 
(Fig. 2). The trajectories of most species originated from a broad arc 
(over 90°) (Fig. 2), which suggests migrants emanated from multiple 
sites across a large region. Migration from this direction is consistent 
with the presence of high-density populations due to perennial larval 
sites and earlier population growth following the monsoon rains. The 
backwards trajectories with a strong northerly component, which were 
observed during the sparsely sampled period of October to December 
(Fig. 2), might indicate southward ‘return flights’ on the Harmattan 
winds that prevail during this season. 
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Fig. 1 | Flight altitude, seasonality, wind speed and abundance of 
migratory anopheline species. a, The relationship of altitude (height of 
the collecting panel) to panel density (blue) and aerial density (orange, 
mosquitoes per 10° m? of air), for the five most-common anopheline 
species (Table 1). Bubble size is proportional to mosquito density (the 
value shown in the bubble x 103); when the value is zero, only a dot is 
shown. The number of sampling nights for each of the collecting-panel 
heights is shown on the left. b, Monthly panel density (n = 1,894 panels) 
for the five most-common species (Table 1), overlaid by the length of 
migration period (dashed lines). Values for A. squamosus were divided 
by three to preserve the scale. The sampling month for species that were 
collected only once or twice is shown by letters: cl, A. namibensis; g, 


Contrary to the conventional view that dispersal of African anophe- 
line mosquitoes occurs over distances!*!4)>5 of less than 5 km, our 
results provide compelling evidence that primary and secondary 
malaria vectors regularly engage in high-altitude flights (or wind- 
borne) migrations that span tens to hundreds of kilometres per night. 
Because this migration includes large numbers of females that had 
taken at least one blood meal, it probably involves human Plasmodium 
(among other pathogens). Separate outbreaks of malaria in Egypt and 
Israel have previously been attributed'® to A. pharoensis travelling 
more than 280 km. Assuming a conservative’””® 1% infection rate in 
migrating females of A. coluzzii, A. gambiae, A. coustani and A. phar- 
oensis and 0.1% in the remaining anopheline mosquitoes (excluding 
the unknown Anopheles Mali species 1 and Anopheles Mali species 2) 
(Supplementary Discussion), more than 286,000 infected migrant 
mosquitoes are expected to annually cross, at altitude, a 100-km 
line perpendicular to the prevailing wind direction. Accordingly, 
A. pharoensis, A. coustani and A. coluzzii would contribute 41%, 25% 
and 17%, respectively, to malaria transmission by infected windborne 
mosquitoes. Although these estimates are coarse, this suggests that 
migratory secondary vectors could be a major source of infections, 
and that they should be included in studies of transmission and in 
control programs. 

A. coluzzii was more common than A. gambiae among the migrants, 
which was contrary to initial predictions® that were based on data sug- 
gesting that A. coluzzii aestivates locally and therefore may not require 
migration to recolonize the Sahel. Indeed, migration occurs from the 
end of July to October—well after the surge of A. coluzzii populations 
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A. gambiae; m1, Anopheles Mali species 1; m2, Anopheles Mali species 2; 
nC, A. sp. nr concolor. c, Distribution of the mean nightly wind speed at 
flight height on nights on which one or more anopheline mosquitoes were 
collected. Wind-speed data were taken from ERA5 database after matching 
the height of the collecting panel to the nearest vertical layer (Methods). 
The corresponding box and whisker plot (top) shows the median, mean, 
quartiles and extreme values overlaid by arrows indicating the mean and 
10th and 90th percentiles (red). d, The number of mosquitoes per species 
that cross, at altitude (50-250 m above ground level), imaginary lines 
perpendicular to the prevailing wind direction. Migrants per night per 

1 km (right y axis) are superimposed on the annual number of migrants 
per 100-km line (left y axis). 


in the Sahel following the first rain (May to June)**. Northward and 
southward oscillations of the intertropical convergence zone during 
the wet season continually reconfigure the better resource patches for 
mosquitoes, as the intensity of the rains shifts in location. Additionally, 
wet-season droughts endanger local mosquito populations every dec- 
ade or two”’. Thus, selection pressures to track freshwater resources 
by riding the winds that bring rain*® may explain why residents of 
the Sahel, such as Oedaleus senegalensis grasshoppers and A. coluzzii, 
have a mixed strategy of migration”’ and local dormancy. A. gambiae, 
which presumably recolonizes the Sahel every wet season, is relatively 
rare in villages in the Sahel’—therefore, only one specimen of this 
species was captured by our nets. It may migrate on fewer nights and 
constitute a smaller fraction of windborne migrants (Supplementary 
Discussion). 

In areas in which malaria is approaching elimination, cases of the dis- 
ease that occur without travel history are presumed to represent indige- 
nous transmission. We propose that a substantial fraction of such cases, 
especially those that occur within about 300 km of areas with high rates 
of malaria transmission, arise from the bites of exogenous, windborne 
infected mosquitoes. For example, northeastern South Africa has the 
highest incidence of persistent malaria in the country, with many cases 
not associated with human travel: these cases are concentrated in an arc 
that extends over about 150 km from the borders with Zimbabwe and 
Mozambique, where transmission is high. This area also includes the 
Kruger National Park, in which roads are scarce and vehicular transport 
of infected mosquitoes* may be hampered. Testing the correlation of 
infection events such as these with the corresponding prevailing wind 


A. squamosus 


Latitude (°) 


Fig. 2 | Backwards trajectories of the flights for each Anopheles capture 
event. Backward 9-h trajectories were estimated by HYSPLIT (Table 2), 
and are overlaid on a map showing parts of Mali and neighbouring 
countries. Map data are from Google, Landsat/Copernicus 2019. Each line 
represents one of four simulated trajectories of one (or more) mosquitoes 
intercepted at that location and on that night. The area encompassed by 
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the four trajectories is shadowed. Migration season is shown by line colour. 
The Anopheles species is indicated above each panel. D, M, S and T are 

the balloon launch locations in the villages of Dallowere, Markabougou, 
Siguima and Thierola, respectively. Scale bars, 100 km. The seasonal-wind 
rose diagrams, reflecting wind conditions at 180 m above ground level 
averaged from 2013 to 2015, are shown at the right. 


Table 2 | Summary of displacement distance (in a straight line) and source direction, based on 2-h and 9-h flight trajectories of mosquitoes 


Trajectories for 2-h flights 


Trajectories for 9-h flights 


Displace Displace Displace Displace Displace Displace Hourly disp. Actual hourly Mean final R 

Taxa Trajectories? mean 95% CLM min-max. Trajectories? mean 95% CLM min.-max. mean‘ disp. mean? bearing® (bearing)’ Pr 
A. squamosus 1,100 27.7 27-29 2-68 400 09.1 103-115 4265 133 12.1 213 0.516 0.0000 
A. pharoensis 440 31.1 30-33 1-65 160 25.3 116-134 24-260 14.7 13.9 214 0.660 0.0000 
A. coustani 330 28.5 27-30 2-60 120 25.8 114-138 16-295 145 14.0 199 0.270 0.0802 
A. rufipes 264 26.1 24-28 2-70 96 09.2 97-121 24-257 12.5 12.1 199 0.454 0.0003 
A. coluzzii 253 38.6 37-41 3-69 92 54.1 140-168 47-270 17.3 17.1 217 0.815 0.0000 
Anopheles Mali 22 20 14-26 6-52 8 94.3 52-136 51-172 102 0.5 223 0.947 0.0000 
species 1 
A. gambiae 11 33.5 ND? NDP® 4 31.1 NDP ND® 15.9 14.6 254 ND> DP 
A.sp.nrconcolor 11 17.2. NDP ND> 4 48.2 ND® ND® 84 5.4 184 ND> DP 
Anopheles Mali 11 29.9 ND? ND> 4 04.4 NDP NDP 13.1 11.6 234 ND® DP 
species 2 
A. namibiensis 11 40.1 ND® ND® 4 49.3 ND> ND® 16.7 16.6 241 ND» DP 
Overall 2,453 294 28.8- 1-70.4 892 188 115-123 4295 141 13.2 212 0.540 0.0000 

30.0 
Trajectories were produced using HYSPLIT; further information is provided in Methods and Fig. 2. Disp., displacements; displace mean, mean displacement; displace min—max., minimum and maximum 


range of displacement. 


*The number of unique nightly trajectories assumes all possible nightly interception times, given flight duration and a flight start and end of 18:00 and 06:00, respectively. Thus, for each night with a 
captured mosquito there were 11 unique 2-h flight trajectories and 4 unique 9-h flight trajectories. 


Not determined for species of which only a single specimen was captured. 
°Hourly displacement between successive 1-h points along the 9-h trajectory. 


Effective hourly displacement computed as the quotient of the total 9-h trajectory displacement by 9. 
“The mean bearing (angle) between the interception point (zero) and the final point of the 9-h trajectory computed from the north. 
‘A measure of angular dispersion that varies from O (uniform dispersion from all directions) to 1 (a single angle to which all points align). 
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direction will help to assess this hypothesis. If confirmed, the incor- 
poration of disease-control efforts in source populations to minimize 
or block migration is likely to be an essential element in strategies to 
eliminate malaria. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized and investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

Study area. Aerial sampling stations were located in four villages in the Sahel in 
Mali (Extended Data Fig. 1): Thierola (13° 39’ 30.96’ N, 7° 12' 52.92” W) from 
March 2013 to November 2015, Siguima (14° 10’ 3.36’ N, 7° 13’ 40.44” W) from 
March 2013 to October 2015; Markabougou (13° 54’ 51.84’ N, 6° 20’ 37.68” W) 
from June 2013 to April 2015; and Dallowere (13° 36’ 56.88” N, 7° 2’ 12.84” W) 
from July 2015 to November 2015. This study area has previously been described 
in detail*°*!!3!-33_ In brief, the region is rural, characterized by scattered villages 
with traditional mud-brick houses that are surrounded by fields. A single grow- 
ing season (June to October) enables the farming of millet, sorghum, maize and 
peanuts, as well as subsistence vegetable gardens. Over 90% of the annual rains fall 
during this season (about 550 mm). Cattle, sheep and goats graze in the savannah 
that consists of grasses, shrubs and scattered trees. The rains form small puddles 
and larger seasonal ponds that usually are totally dry by the end of November. From 
November until May, rainfall is absent or negligible (total precipitation of less than 
50 mm), and by December water is available only in deep wells. 

Aerial sampling and specimen processing. Aerial sampling stations were placed 
about 0.5 km from the nearest house of the village in open areas away from large 
trees. The method of aerial collection of insects was adapted from a study on 
high-altitude mating flights in ants, Rectangular 3 x 1-m nets (3 m’), cut froma 
roll of tulle netting (mesh of 8 holes per square centimetre, with hole diameter of 
1.2 mm), were sewn to form 4 narrow sleeves, 1 m apart, along the net (Extended 
Data Fig. 3). A 1-m carbon rod was inserted into each sleeve and glued to the net 
using Duco Cement Glue (Devcon) (Extended Data Fig. 3). Three nets were spread 
over each other on a clean large wooden table topped by 3.5 x 1.5-m plywood 
and coated with a thin film of insect glue (Tanglefoot, Tropical Formula, Contech 
Enterprises) by rolling a PVC pipe smeared with this glue over them, while apply- 
ing moderate pressure downward. The pipe was held at each end (from each side of 
the long table) by two persons and repeatedly rolled (and smeared) until a uniform 
thin layer of glue coated the net but did not block its holes. After coating, the sticky 
nets were immediately rolled individually, and kept in two tightly secured plastic 
bags indoors, to avoid accidental contact with insects before setup. 

Before the launch, polyurethane balloons (3 m in diameter; from Mobile Airship 
& Blimps, or Lighter than Air) were inflated to full capacity with balloon-grade 
helium (>98.5%) and topped up to ensure full capacity as needed, usually every 
1-3 days based on the balloon condition (Extended Data Fig. 3). Typically, balloons 
were launched over about ten consecutive nights per month. The balloon was kept 
stationary at about 200 m above ground level by a cord (AmSteelBlue, synthetic 
rope sling, Southwest Ocean Services) secured to a 1-m? cement block inserted 
under the ground. The cord then passed through a horizontal, manually rotating 
drum made of a garden-hose reel that was used for reeling it in. A larger 3.3-m 
diameter balloon (Lighter than Air) was used between July and September 2015, 
and launched to about 300 m above ground level. 

A team of five trained technicians operated each aerial-sampling station. During 
the launch of a balloon, one team member held the cord under the balloon with 
heavy-duty gloves and manually controlled its ascent and descent, another team 
member controlled the reel, and the other three team members added or removed 
the sticky nets to and from their specified positions on the cord. The nets were 
attached to Velcro panels that had previously been placed on the cord at desirable 
positions, and spaced to fit each of the matching Velcro pieces on the four carbon 
rods (Extended Data Fig. 3). A knot was made below the top-most Velcro panel 
and above the bottom-most Velcro panel, to ensure that the nets would remain 
stretched (rather than slip on the cord) even in strong winds. Additionally, the 
team secured the balloons over a ‘landing patch’ that was padded by tyres covered 
by a tarpaulin. The balloon was secured to the ground through its main cord by a 
central hook (at the middle of the landing patch), and by a large tarpaulin that cov- 
ered it from the top, which was secured to the ground using 14 large stakes. Team 
members inspected the nets upon launch to verify that they were free of insects. 
Upon retrieval of the balloon, the team worked in reverse order and immediately 
rolled each sticky net and placed it into a clean labelled plastic bag, and inserted 
this into another bag; each of the bags was tightened with a cord until inspection. 

Each balloon typically carried three sticky nets. Initially, the nets were sus- 
pended at 40, 120 and 160 m above ground level. From August 2013, the typical 
altitude was set to 90, 120 and 190 m above ground level. When the larger balloon 
was deployed in the Thierola station (August-September 2015), two additional nets 
were added at 240 and 290 m above ground level. Balloons were launched approxi- 
mately 1 h before sunset (about 17:00) and retrieved 1 h after sunrise (about 07:30) 
the following morning. To control for insects trapped near the ground as the nets 
were raised and lowered, control nets were raised up to 40 m above ground level 
and immediately retrieved during the launch and retrieval operations; between 
September and November 2014, the control nets were raised to 120 m above 
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ground level. The control nets spent 5 min in the air, or up to 10 min when raised 
to 120 m. Once retrieved, the control nets were processed in a manner identical to 
that of other nets. After retrieving the panels, inspection for insects was conducted 
between 09:00 and 11:30 in a dedicated clean area. The panel was stretched between 
two posts and scanned for mosquitoes, which were counted, removed using forceps 
and preserved in 80% ethanol before all other insects were similarly processed 
and placed in other tubes. Depending on their condition, the sticky panels were 
sometimes reused the subsequent night. 

Species identification. Glue attached to the insects was washed off with 100% 
chloroform. The mosquitoes were gently agitated (for less than 30 s) to loosen 
them from one another. Individual mosquitoes were transferred into consecutive 
wells filled with 85% ethanol. Using a dissecting scope, the samples were morpho- 
logically sorted by mosquito subfamily (Anophelinae or Culicinae), and were ten- 
tatively identified to the Anopheles species or species-group level. All mosquitoes 
that were morphologically confirmed as A. gambiae sensu lato (and two insects 
that were identified on the basis of molecular barcode analysis) were identified to 
the species level on the basis of fragment-size differentiation after amplification of 
the nuclear ITS2 region and digestion of the product**. Validation was carried out 
in LSTM (laboratory of D.W.), in which each specimen was washed with 500 il 
heptane followed by two further washes with ethanol. DNA was then extracted 
using the Nexttec (Biotechnologie) DNA isolation kit, according to the manufac- 
turer’s instructions. Species identification used a standard PCR method, including 
all primers*®, with products visualized on 2% agarose gel. Samples of A. gambiae 
sensu lato were further identified to species by short interspersed element insertion 
polymorphism*”. In cases in which no species-specific bands were detected using 
the first method, an approximately 800-bp region of the mtDNA cytochrome oxi- 
dase I (COI) genes was amplified using the primers C1_J_2183 and TL2_N_30 14°8, 
PCR products were purified using the QIAquick PCR-Purification kit (Qiagen) 
and sequenced in both directions using the original PCR primers by MacroGen. 
Sequences were aligned using CodonCode Aligner (CodonCode) and compared 
to existing sequences in GenBank to identify species. All other Anopheles mosqui- 
toes were identified by the retrospective correlation of DNA barcodes, with mor- 
phologically verified reference barcodes compiled by Walter Reed Biosystematics 
Unit and the Mosquito Barcoding Initiative in the laboratory of Y.-M.L. Head and 
thorax portions of all samples were separated from abdomens and used for DNA 
extraction using the Autogen automated DNA extraction protocol. mtDNA COI 
barcodes were amplified using the universal LCO1490 and HCO2198 barcoding 
primers*’, and amplified, cleaned and bi-directionally sequenced according to 
previously detailed conditions“. All DNA barcodes generated from this study are 
available under the project ‘MALAN - windborne Anopheles migrants in Mali’ 
on the Barcode of Life Database (www.boldsystems.org) and in GenBank under 
accession numbers MK585944-MK586043. Plasmodium infection status was tested 
for all available Anopheles on DNA extracts from the head and thorax portions 
(n = 190) and also from abdomens (n = 156) following previously described 
protocols*!~“3, Owing to the nature of the collections, all body parts were not avail- 
able for each specimen, which accounts for any discrepancies in the numbers. 
Blood-meal identification was carried out following a published protocol. 
Data analysis. Although aerial collections started in April 2012, protocol opti- 
mization and standardization took most of that year; the data included in the 
present analysis cover only the period March 2013-November 2015. Nights on 
which operations were interrupted by storms or strong winds (for example, the 
balloon was retrieved during darkness) were also excluded. 

The total number of mosquitoes per panel represents ‘panel density’ of each 
species. Aerial density was estimated on the basis of the panel density of the spe- 
cies, and total air volume that passed through that net that night: that is, aerial 
density = panel density/volume of air sampled, and volume of air sampled = panel 
surface area x mean nightly wind speed x sampling duration. The panel surface 
area was 3 m. Wind-speed data were obtained from the atmospheric reanalyses of 
the global climate (ERA5). Hourly data were available at 31-km surface resolution, 
with multiple vertical levels that included ground, 2, 10, 32, 55, 85, 115, 180, 215, 
255 and 300 m above ground level. Overnight records (18:00 through to 06:00) for 
the nearest grid centre were used to calculate the nightly direction and mean wind 
speed at each village (Siguima, Markabougou and Thierola). Dallowere, which 
is located 25 km south of Thierola, was included in the same grid cell as that of 
Thierola. The mean nightly wind speed at panel height was estimated on the basis 
of the nearest available altitude layer. 

To evaluate clustering in mosquito panel density and the effects of season, panel 
height, year and locality, mixed linear models with either Poisson or negative- 
binomial error distributions were implemented by procGLIMMIX*. The 
clustering at the levels of the panel and night of sampling were evaluated as random 
effects, as was the case for the year of sampling and locality. These models accom- 
modate counts as non-negative integer values. The ratio of the Pearson x? to the 
degrees of freedom was used to assess the overall ‘goodness of fit’ of the model, 
with values of more than two indicating a poor fit. The significance of the scale 
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parameter that estimates k of the negative-binomial distribution was used to choose 
between Poisson and negative-binomial models. Sequential model fitting was used, 
starting with random factors before adding fixed effects. Lower Bayesian informa- 
tion criterion values, and the significance of the underlying factors, were also used 
to select the best-fitting model for each species. 

The magnitude of migration of windborne migrants was expressed as the 
expected minimum number of migrants per species crossing an imaginary line 
of 1 km perpendicular to the wind direction at altitude. This commonly used 
measure of abundance assumes that the insects fly in a layer that is 1-km wide, 
and does not require knowledge of the distance or time the insects fly to or from 
the interception point**“*, We used the mean wind speed at altitude (4.8 m s~}; 
Fig. 1c), and assumed that mosquitoes fly in a layer depth of 200 m between 50 
and 250 m above ground level, which conservatively reflects the fact that mos- 
quitoes were captured between 40 and 290 m above ground level (Fig. 1a and 
Extended Data Fig. 2b). Accordingly, this nightly migration intensity was computed 
as the product of the mean aerial density across the year (conservatively including 
periods during which no migrants were captured) by the volume of air passing 
over the reference line during the night. The corresponding annual index was 
estimated by multiplying the nightly index by the period of migration of windborne 
migrants, estimated from the difference between the first and last day and month 
that a species was captured over the three years. Species that were captured once 
were assumed to migrate during a single month. The annual number of migrants 
per species that cross a 100-km line was used because of the similar composition of 
species across our sampling sites, which spanned 100 km (Extended Data Fig. 1a). 

Similar to most insects in their size range*”***°, the flight speed of mosqui- 
toes?! >? does not typically exceed 1 m s~!. Because winds at panel altitude attain 
speeds considerably higher than the speed of the mosquito, flight direction and 
speed are governed by the wind**“” and flight trajectories can therefore be simu- 
lated on the basis of the prevailing winds during the night of capture at the relevant 
locations and altitudes, as has previously been done®?~®°. Accordingly, backward 
trajectories of mosquito flights were simulated using HYSPLIT”® on the basis of 
ERAS meteorological reanalysis data. Data that are available in ERA5 present the 
highest spatial and temporal resolution available for this region. Comparisons with 
data of lower spatial and temporal resolution that are available from the MERRA2 
reanalysis data®®, and with the Global Data Assimilation System (available at 0.5° 
spatial resolution), showed good agreement in trajectory direction and overall 
distance (data not shown). Trajectories of each captured mosquito were simu- 
lated starting at its capture location and altitude, and all multiple interception 
(full) hours during the night of the collection. Because anopheline mosquitoes 
are nocturnal, we conservatively assumed that flights started at or after 18:00 and 
ended by 06:00 the following morning, and computed trajectories for every hour 
that allowed for a total of a 2-h or 9-h flight. For example, to complete a 9-h flight 
by 06:00, a mosquito could have started at 18:00, 19:00, 20:00 or 21:00. The total 
flight duration of tethered female A. gambiae sensu lato and Anopheles atroparvus 
reached or exceeded 10 h, with an average speed”! of 1 kmh“! that is consistent 
with other studies°?°”°*, Similarly, Anopheles vagus and Anopheles hyrcanus, caught 
150 m above ground level after midnight over India, would have been migrating 
for more than 6 h, assuming they took off around dusk”°. Thus, we conservatively 
assumed that anopheline mosquitoes at high altitude fly between 2 and 9 h per 
night, although longer durations are possible. Each trajectory consisted of the 
global positions of the mosquitoes at hourly intervals from the interception time. 
In addition to plotting trajectories*”-, the linear distance from the interception 
site and the simulated position of the mosquito, and the azimuth (angle between 
the interception site and the simulated position of the mosquito from the north, 
projected on a plane) were computed for all trajectories. To evaluate the distance 
range and dominant directions of flight, the mean and 95% confidence interval 
of the distance and azimuth (as a circular statistic) were computed for the 2-h and 
9-h flight trajectories. The dispersion of individual angles (azimuths) around the 
mean was measured by the mean circular resultant length r, which can vary from 
0 to 1, with higher values indicating tighter clustering around the mean. Rayleigh’s 
test was used to test whether there was a mean direction; no mean direction occurs 
when the angles form a uniform distribution over a circle®”. 

Reporting summary. Further information on research design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 

Data on anopheline capture, identification, sex and gonotrophic status are available 
from www.boldsystems.org (project code MALAN) and in GenBank (MK585944— 
MK586043, inclusive). 


Code availability 


SAS code used for statistical analyses (and data manipulations) and 9-h backward 
trajectories data for each mosquito-capture event (based on HYSPLIT) are available 


from the corresponding author upon request. The code for plotting trajectories is 
available at https://github.com/benkraj/anopheles-migration. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Study area and aerial sampling effort. a, Map of extension of the axes under zero indicates the sampling nights (by 

the study area, showing aerial-sampling villages, as well as the number village), and the needles denote the total number of mosquitoes per night 
of sampling nights per village. Schematic map of Africa, showing the (regardless of the number of collecting panels per night). Dry and wet 
Sahel region. The base map was generated using the ggplot2 package seasons are indicated by yellow and green, respectively, in the key under 


in R®, under a GPL-2 license. b, Nightly sampling effort by year. The the x axis. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Regularity of migratory flights, flight altitude 
and variability among years and localities in the aerial presence of 
species. a, Relationship between mosquito presence (fraction of positive 
nights) and the mean density of mosquitoes on collecting panels, to 
evaluate whether appearance can be accounted by overall abundance 
rather than by unique migratory nights. b, The relationship between the 
height of the collecting panel and mean density of mosquitoes per panel 
(x 10%; the regression line with shading denotes the 95% confidence 
interval of the mean), showing the mean density of mosquitoes per panel 


by species. The inset summarizes the covariance analysis that underlies 
this regression, which includes the species and height of the collecting 
panel. The number of nights per collecting-panel height is given in blue 
along the x axis (Fig. 1a). agl, above ground level. c, Variation in mosquito 
presence (fraction of positive nights) by species between years (top) and 
villages (bottom), with their 95% confidence interval. Sampling effort, 
expressed as the number of collecting panels per year or village, is shown 
adjacent to the key. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Photograph showing a tethered sticky-panel The four carbon poles and Velcro attachment points are shown. A 
setup and attachment. A sticky panel (3 x 1-m net) ona test helium close-up image of the attachment of the panel to the cord, and an image of 
balloon (of a lower volume and capacity), showing the attachment of the preparations to launch a standard 3-m balloon, are also shown. 


net covered with glue to the cord that tethers the balloon to the ground. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Variation in the rate of mosquito capture between years, localities and heights above ground 


Dependent: Panel Density Parameter A. squamosus A. pharoensis A. coustani A. rufipes A. coluzzii 
Random vars only: Negative Pearson X"/df, Scale” (BIC} 0.83, 5.98" (756.2} 0.97, 3.84" (391.4) 0.87, 2.09 (306.7) 0.99, 10.6 (254.5) 0.98, 15° (246.7) 
Binomial intercept[mean] (SD} -4.06™ (1.23} -3.9°" (0.226} -4.4 (0.63) -4.7°"* (0} -4.4°" (0.23) 

Year (SD) 3.24 (4.36} 0” (0.06) 0.09" (0.31) 0.55" (0.56) o"* 
Locality’ (SD} 0.075"*(0.116} 0.04™ (0.15} 0.73"* (3.19} or oO” 
Random vars only: Poisson _ Night" (SD) 4.02" {1.42} 1.78 (0.99) 6.57" (7.3) 29.0" (16.8) 32.0 (17.9) 
Random vars only: Neg. Bin. _ Night" (SD), scale 3.9** (1.5), 0.74" 1.6" (1.1}, 0.34 0.5"" (ne), 0° 30.1* (17.5),0.7° — 33.5* (18.7}, 0.76" 
Fixed and random: Poisson Pearson x /dt (BIC} 0.37 (700} 0.6 (403} 0.2 (308) 0.09 (258) 0.08 (243} 
Night 1.4" (0.0} 0.78" (0.8) 1.9" (1.1) 14.0°(13.3} 21.9" (15.2) 
Period” Aug-Oct™ Aug-Oct™ Aug-Oct™ Aug-Oct™ Aug-Oct™” 
Panel height (m) 0.001" {0} 0.003" (0) -0.007"" {0} 0.001°" (0} 0.014 (0.006} 
Dependent: Aerial Density Pearson X’/df (BIC) 0.42 (938) 0.41 (503) 0.2 (378} 0.1 (304) 0.09 (283) 
Fixed andrandom: Poisson _Night 2.9" (0.8) 2.6 (1.2) 5.2" (3.9} 26.8 (16.0} 31.5 (17.6} 
Period” Aug-Oct™ Aug-Oct™ Aug-Oct™ Aug-Oct™ Aug-Oct 
Panel height (m) -0.003°” (0} -0.002"""(0} -0.008 (0.004) -0.001°” (0} 0.01 (0.005} 


GLIMMIX models of random and fixed variables; total number of panels was 1,894. ***P = 0.001, **P = 0.01, *P = 0.05, NS, not significant (P > 0.05); NE, parameter could not be estimated. 

*The negative-binomial-scale parameter estimates the k parameter of this distribution. 

>When estimating the effect of locality (Extended Data Fig. 1a), only three locations were considered (after pooling Dallowere and Thierola, which are only 20 km apart (Methods)). 

‘The significance of clustering by night (across locations) estimated as the only random effect (using subject statement) after finding insignificant variance components of year and location. 
‘Periods were March to May, June to July, August to October and November to December. The period of the highest panel density is shown, with its statistical significance. 

“The heights of the panels were 40, 120 (90-120), 160, 190 and 250 (220-290) m above ground level; some heights were combined into ranges, owing to small sample sizes (nights) for particular 
altitudes. 
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Reporting Summary 


Nature Research wishes to improve the reproducibility of the work that we publish. This form provides structure for consistency and transparency 
in reporting. For further information on Nature Research policies, see Authors & Referees and the Editorial Policy Checklist. 


Statistics 


For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


A statement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


4 The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


A description of all covariates tested 


A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


A full description of the statistical parameters including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) 
AND variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


— For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 


| For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection No software was used for primary data collection. ERA5 weather data at altitude were used as part of the data interpretation as detailed 
in the Methods. 


Data analysis Data manipulation and analysis was carried out primarily by SAS 9.4. Flight trajectory simulations were carried out by HYSPLIT 4 using 
ERAS weather data. ERAS weather data were downloaded from the Climate Data Store (https://cds.climate.copernicus.eu/) using Python 
3.6.0 scripts, and analyzed with R 3.5.2 (code will be available soon at https://github.com/benkraj/anopheles-migration). Additional R 
packages, tidyverse, lubridate, ggmap, ggsn, ggthemes, ggrepel, and geosphere were also used in plotting and analysis. All codes used in 
the analyses relevant to this paper are available as explained in the Data and Code Availability. 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 
All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 


- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- Adescription of any restrictions on data availability 


Data availability statement is included in out paper: "Data on anopheline capture, identification, sex, and gonotrophic status are available from 
www.boldsystems.org (Project code: MALAN). Mithochondrial DNA barcode sequences are depsosited in MALAN and in Genbank: MK585944—MK586043). 
Additionally, 9-hour backward trajectories data for each mosquito capture event based on HYSPLIT are available from TL upon request." These data will be available 
to the public upon publication of this paper. 
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Field-specific reporting 


Please select the one below that is the best fit for your research. If you are not sure, read the appropriate sections before making your selection. 


[_] Life sciences 


[_] Behavioural & social sciences X]_ Ecological, evolutionary & environmental sciences 


For a reference copy of the document with all sections, see nature.com/documents/nr-reporting-summary-flat.pdf 


Ecological, evolutionary & environmental sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Study description 


Research sample 


Sampling strategy 


Data collection 


Timing and spatial scale 


Data exclusions 


Reproducibility 


Randomization 


Aerial sampling of insects between 40 and 290 m using nets attached to a stationary helium balloons was performed over 3 years 
(2013-2015) in four Sahelian villages of Mali. Anopheles mosquitoes collected were identified using morphological keys and 
molecular barcode analyses. 


Each balloon typically carried three nets. Initially, they were suspended at 40, 120, and 160 m agl, but from August 2013, the typical 
altitude was set to 90, 120, 190 m agl. When the larger balloon was deployed in the Thierola station (August-September 2015), two 
additional nets were added at 240 and 290 m agl. Nets tethered to the balloons were launched approximately 1 hour before sunset 
(~17:00) and retrieved 1 hour after sunrise (~07:30), the following morning. Each panel was stretched between two posts and 
scanned for mosquitoes, which were counted, removed using forceps, and preserved in 80% ethanol before all other insects were 
similarly processed and placed in other tubes. 

To control for insects trapped near the ground as the nets were raised and lowered, control nets were raised up to 40 m agl and 
immediately retrieved (between September and November 2014 the control nets were raised to 120 m agl) during the launch and 
retrieval operations. The control nets spent 5 minutes in the air (up to 10 minutes when raised to 120 m). Once retrieved they were 
processed as other nets. 


We aimed to sample high altitude flying mosquitoes in the Sahel throughout the year for three years to assess regularity of high 
altitude flight patterns of the species involved. Four sites separated by 25-100 km were compared to assess similarity between 
locations. Field operations lasted typically two weeks/month (except January and February) to ensure successful sampling for at least 
8 nights/month while deferring operation during storms or very windy nights due to major damage to equipment and supplies. 
However the availability of helium and security concerns, which were outside of our control has affected our operations (e.g., no 
helium was available for 5 months after August 2013 (despite early and full payment). 


Trained experienced field entomologists supervised, in person the field work in each sampling village. Data, consisting of anopheline 
and culicine mosquitoes per net per night were recorded on paper and transfered to excel sheets asap by the same team members. 


Operations in different villages varied based on availability of helium and security concerns. In Thierola (13.6586, -7.2147) from 
March 2013 to November 2015, Siguima (14.1676, -7.2279) from March 2013 to October 2015; Markabougou (13.9144, -6.3438) 
from June 2013 to April 2015; and Dallowere (13.6158, -7.0369) from July 2015 to November 2015. 


Aerial sampling started in March 2012. However, protocol optimization took most of this year. Therefore, only data collected after 
standard operations protocols have been formalized were used. Additionally, sampling nights with strong winds and storms have 
been excluded because either balloon launch or retrieval were affected. 


To ensure reproducibility we only used data obtained after protocol optimization, ie., since March 2013 (ie., we excluded data 
collected in 2012 see above). To control for insects trapped near the ground as the nets were raised and lowered, control nets were 
raised up to 40 m agl and immediately retrieved (between September and November 2014 the control nets were raised to 120 m agl) 
during the launch and retrieval operations. The control nets spent 5 minutes in the air (up to 10 minutes when raised to 120 m). 
Once retrieved they were processed as other nets. Slight changes in panel altitude were introduced after noticing a trend of higher 
mosquito catch with altitude as described in Methods. 


NA. All data were used (after exclusion of data prior to 2013 and during storms and strong winds, as noted above) 


Blinding Blinding was not intentionally done. However, ultimate mosquito identification using molecular barcode analysis was carried out by 
collaborators not involved in the field operations. 
Did the study involve field work? Yes [| No 


Field work, collection and transport 


Field conditions 


Field operations were carried out in the Sahel of Mali. The region is rural, characterized by scattered villages with traditional 
mud-brick houses, surrounded by fields. A single growing season (June—October) allows the farming of millet, sorghum, maize, 
and peanuts, as well as subsistence vegetable gardens. Over 90% of the annual rains fall during this season (~SSOmm). Cattle, 
sheep, and goats graze in the savannah that consists of grasses, shrubs, and scattered trees. The rains form small puddles and 
larger seasonal ponds that usually are totally dry by the end of November. From November until May, rainfall is absent or 
negligible (total precipitation < 50mm), and by December through most of May, water is available only in deep wells. 
Temperatures peak (night high >30C) during the late dry season (March-May) and reach their minima (night near 15-20C) during 
the early dry season (December-February). Troughout the dry season (December-May) relative humidity is low (25-15%) with 
few short exceptions, whereas during the wet season (June-November) it is higher (60-90%) based on the monsoon rains. In the 
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rest of the year, the temperatures are intermediate and depend on monsoon rains. No electricity or water pipes are available in 
the villages near our aerial sampling stations. 


Location Sampling stations were in Thierola (13.6586, -7.2147), Siguima (14.1676, -7.2279), Markabougou (13.9144, -6.3438), and 
Dallowere (13.6158, -7.0369). 


Access and import/export All the work was coordinated and carried out by the Malaria Research and Training Center of Mali (MRTCH, now the Mali 
ICEMR). Specimens were exchanges based on existing agreements for scientific cooperation between MRTC, NIH and 


participating collaborators. Dead and preserved insects were transfered between countries following existing procedures. 


Disturbance We believe that aerial sampling using small nets had minimal effect on diversity and biological systems being sampled given the 
fraction of the space actually sampled. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 
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Materials & experimental systems Methods 
n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
|__| Antibodies |_| ChIP-seq 
Eukaryotic cell lines Flow cytometry 
Palaeontology MRI-based neuroimaging 


Animals and other organisms 


Human research participants 


Clinical data 


Animals and other organisms 


Policy information about studies involving animals; ARRIVE guidelines recommended for reporting animal research 


Laboratory animals The study did not involve laboratory animals 
Wild animals Only anopheles mosquitoes are included in this paper. Other insects were also collected and be summarized separaetly. 
Field-collected samples Almost all insects collected by sticky nets were preserved immediately in 80% ethanol. They were kept in field conditions for 


several days before they were moved to a laboratory freezer in Bamako, Mali. 


Ethics oversight No ethical approval is required for sampling aerial flying mosquitoes. 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 
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Genome editing retraces the evolution of toxin 
resistance in the monarch butterfly 


Marianthi Karageorgi®, Simon C. Groen!**, Fidan Sumbul*, Julianne N. Pelaez!, Kirsten I. Verster!, Jessica M. Aguilar’, 
Amy P. Hastings‘, Susan L. Bernstein!, Teruyuki Matsunaga!, Michael Astourian!, Geno Guerra®, Felix Rico’, Susanne Dobler®, 


Anurag A. Agrawal*” & Noah K. Whiteman!* 


Identifying the genetic mechanisms of adaptation requires the 
elucidation of links between the evolution of DNA sequence, 
phenotype, and fitness'. Convergent evolution can be used as a guide 
to identify candidate mutations that underlie adaptive traits? *, and 
new genome editing technology is facilitating functional validation 
of these mutations in whole organisms’. We combined these 
approaches to study a classic case of convergence in insects from 
six orders, including the monarch butterfly (Danaus plexippus), 
that have independently evolved to colonize plants that produce 
cardiac glycoside toxins® !!. Many of these insects evolved parallel 
amino acid substitutions in the a-subunit (ATPa) of the sodium 
pump (Na*/K*-ATPase)’~"', the physiological target of cardiac 
glycosides!”. Here we describe mutational paths involving three 
repeatedly changing amino acid sites (111, 119 and 122) in ATPa 
that are associated with cardiac glycoside specialization!*'*. We 
then performed CRISPR-Cas9 base editing on the native Atpa 
gene in Drosophila melanogaster flies and retraced the mutational 
path taken across the monarch lineage!"!°. We show in vivo, in vitro 
and in silico that the path conferred resistance and target-site 
insensitivity to cardiac glycosides’®, culminating in triple mutant 
‘monarch flies’ that were as insensitive to cardiac glycosides as 
monarch butterflies. ‘Monarch flies’ retained small amounts of 
cardiac glycosides through metamorphosis, a trait that has been 
optimized in monarch butterflies to deter predators!”~'. The order 
in which the substitutions evolved was explained by amelioration 
of antagonistic pleiotropy through epistasis!*!*?°-?, Our study 
illuminates how the monarch butterfly evolved resistance to 
a class of plant toxins, eventually becoming unpalatable, and 
changing the nature of species interactions within ecological 
communities” 111517719, 

Convergently evolved substitutions in ATPa have been hypothesized 
to contribute to cardiac glycoside resistance in the monarch butter- 
fly and other specialized insects via target-site insensitivity (TSI) in 
the sodium pump* !!. However, it is unclear whether the changes are 
sufficient for resistance in whole organisms®')!>!83 or are ‘molecu- 
lar spandrels’—candidate adaptive alleles that do not confer a fitness 
advantage when tested more rigorously’. In addition, the evolutionary 
order of substitutions suggests a constrained adaptive walk! }13!420-22.24 
but an in vivo genetic dissection has not been conducted, so it is 
not possible to draw conclusions about the adaptive role of these 
substitutions’>'°. 

We have identified a core set of amino acid substitutions in cardiac 
glycoside-specialized insects that define potential mutational paths to 
resistance and TSI. We focused on the first extracellular loop (H1-H2) 
of ATPa, where most candidate TSI-conferring substitutions occur” |! 
(Fig. la). We used maximum likelihood to reconstruct ancestral 
states for cardiac glycoside specialization (feeding and sequestering) 
and amino acids within the H1-H2 loop of ATPa across a species 


phylogeny (Fig. 1b, Methods, Supplementary Text, Supplementary 
Tables 1-3). Sites 111 and 122 underwent frequent parallel substitu- 
tions associated with specialization’'' (Fig. 1b, Extended Data Fig. 1). 
In addition, site 119 experienced repeated substitutions in specialized 
insects, and co-evolved with site 111. However, substitutions at site 119 
were not associated with specialization, because they also occurred in 
non-specialized insects (Fig. 1b, Extended Data Fig. 1). To determine 
whether substitutions at sites 111 or 122 appeared in an ordered fashion 
relative to substitutions at site 119, we compared the mutational order 
in 21 specialized lineages to a random permutation null model (Fig. 1c), 
and found that the ordering was unlikely to have occurred by chance 
(Fig. 1d). A replacement at site 119 always occurred before or with a 
replacement at site 122, and repeated substitutions at the three sites 
evolved concurrently with specialization (Fig. 1b). 

The mutational paths lead to three predictions for how substitutions 
at sites 111, 119 and 122 affect fitness. First, the mutational paths pro- 
vide stepwise fitness advantages at increasing toxin concentrations. 
Second, the mutational paths contribute to sequestration of cardiac gly- 
cosides through passive toxin accumulation. Third, given the ordered 
appearance of the substitutions, interactions between substitutions 
(epistasis) increase fitness and mitigate the pleiotropic fitness costs of 
adaptive substitutions. We focused on the mutational path taken by 
the monarch lineage, which includes species that do not feed on car- 
diac glycoside-producing plants and those that sequester the toxins’? 
(Fig. 2a). 

We used CRISPR-Cas9 genome editing coupled with homology- 
directed repair (HDR) to generate viable, homozygous Atpa knock-in 
Drosophila lines carrying the precise substitutions at sites 111, 119 and 
122 of 4 consecutive Atpa genotypes in the monarch lineage: LAN, LSN, 
VSN, and VSH!!56 (substitutions Q111L, A119S, L111V, and N122H, 
respectively; Fig. 2b, Methods and Supplementary Tables 4-7). We also 
generated control lines in the same genetic background, and viable, 
homozygous lines carrying the key single substitutions A119S (QSN) 
and N122H (QAH), which evolved along the monarch lineage muta- 
tional path, but not alone (Fig. 2b, Extended Data Fig. 2). These lines 
did not carry exogenous DNA sequences or other non-synonymous 
mutations in the edited region (Supplementary Table 6). We found 
substantial variation for egg—adult survival among the lines (Extended 
Data Fig. 3), but Atpa mRNA levels and baseline sodium pump activ- 
ity were not detectably altered (Extended Data Fig. 3, Supplementary 
Table 8). A congener of Drosophila melanogaster, D. subobscura, is nat- 
urally segregating at positions 111, 119 and 122 for the monarch butter- 
fly genotype (VSH) and was reared from cardiac glycoside-producing 
plants, indicating that Drosophila is a reasonable model for studying 
cardiac glycoside resistance and TSI?””*. 

We obtained in vivo evidence for adaptation in monarch lineage 
Atpa through larval—adult and adult survival experiments. Knock-in 
fly lines were reared on yeast medium with increasing concentrations 


1Department of Integrative Biology, University of California, Berkeley, Berkeley, CA, USA. *Department of Biology, Center for Genomics and Systems Biology, New York University, New York, NY, 
USA. LAI, U1067 Aix-Marseille Université, Inserm, CNRS, Marseille, France. “Department of Ecology and Evolutionary Biology, Cornell University, Ithaca, NY, USA. Department of Statistics, 
University of California, Berkeley, Berkeley, CA, USA. °Molecular Evolutionary Biology, Zoological Institute, Biocenter Grindel, Universitat Hamburg, Hamburg, Germany. Department of Entomology, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, NY, USA. These authors contributed equally: Marianthi Karageorgi, Simon C. Groen. *e-mail: whiteman@berkeley.edu 
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Fig. 1 | Mutational paths in ATPa associated with insect specialization 
on cardiac glycoside-producing plants are constrained. a, Protein 
homology model of Drosophila melanogaster ATP (navy) superimposed 
ona Sus scrofa ATPa crystal structure (light grey) with ouabain (yellow) 
in the binding pocket. Residues 111, 119 and 122 (sticks) within the 
H1-H2 extracellular loop are associated with feeding on cardiac 
glycoside-producing plants and toxin sequestration. b, Maximum 
likelihood phylogeny based on 4,890 bp from Atpa and coi, with 
maximum likelihood ancestral state reconstruction (ASR) of feeding and 
sequestering states, estimated from the states of extant species (inner 
band of squares). Reconstructions are shown as nodal pie graphs (white, 
neither feeding nor sequestering; green, feeding; purple, feeding and 


of ouabain, a hydrophilic cardiac glycoside® (Fig. 2c, d, Extended Data 
Figs. 4, 5). LAN, the first genotype to evolve, increased larval-adult 
survival at lower ouabain concentrations, but survival declined sharply 
as concentrations increased. LAN also increased adult survival at 
lower ouabain concentrations. LSN, the second genotype to evolve, 
increased larval—adult survival at the highest ouabain concentrations. 
The next step, VSN, provided the same larval—adult and adult survival 
benefit as LSN. Finally, the survival of ‘monarch flies’ carrying the 
monarch butterfly genotype (VSH) was unaffected by even the highest 
levels of ouabain in larvae and adults®?!)!8 (Fig. 2c, d), which was 
not due to reductions in feeding rate or toxin ingestion (Extended 
Data Fig. 6). 

When knock-in line eggs were placed on medium containing the 
suite of cardiac glycosides found in the leaves of the milkweed species 
Asclepias curassavica and A. fascicularis®, monarch lineage fly genotypes 
generally showed increased egg—pupal and egg—adult survival rates 
(Fig. 2e, Extended Data Fig. 7), although not always for VSN (Extended 
Data Figs. 3, 7). The LSN, VSN and VSH genotypes may enable insects 
to cope with the complex milieu of cardiac glycosides encountered 
during host shifts to these plants. 
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sequestering), and the number of substituted sites at positions 111, 119 
and 122 along branches in grey-scale (light grey 0, medium grey 1, dark 
grey 2, black 3), based on maximum likelihood ASR of H1-H2 loop 

amino acid sequences. Black asterisks indicate the Atpa copy number for 
species with multiple paralogues. c, ATPa substitutions inferred from ASR 
at positions 111 (blue), 119 (yellow) and 122 (red) in 21 lineages where 
specialization occurred independently. d, P value distribution from a 

set of randomized tests to determine the reproducibility of substitutions 
observed along mutational paths among sub-sampled groups compared 

to randomly permuted substitutions. On average, 4.9% (considering all 
mutational steps) of randomly permuted trajectories demonstrate a degree 
of ordering equal to or greater than observed mutational paths. 


The monarch butterfly ATPa substitutions at positions 111, 119 
and 122 may unlock a passive evolutionary route to cardiac glyco- 
side sequestration, as we found small amounts of ouabain in newly 
emerged adult ‘monarch flies’ reared as larvae on a diet containing 
ouabain (Fig. 2f). However, toxin concentrations were far lower 
than in monarch butterflies, and the location of ouabain in flies is 
unclear®!7-18, 

At the physiological level, sodium pump enzymatic assays using 
head extracts from knock-in fly lines showed that each sequential 
monarch lineage genotype had a neutral-to-positive effect on TSI to 
ouabain (Fig. 3a). LAN provided a small increase in TSI, while the next 
genotypes to evolve, LSN and VSN, increased TSI by about ten times 
(Fig. 3a). Remarkably, TSI rose about a thousand times in mutant flies 
carrying VSH, the monarch butterfly genotype. ‘Monarch fly’ sodium 
pumps were as insensitive to ouabain as those of monarch butterflies 
(Fig. 3a). Sodium pump enzymatic assays using extracts of Spodoptera 
frugiperda Sf9 cells transiently expressing Drosophila ATP proteins 
with key monarch lineage mutations at sites 111, 119, and 122 mirrored 
these patterns” (Extended Data Fig. 8). VSH is sufficient for ‘monarch 
flies’ to achieve the same degree of TSI to ouabain as the monarch 
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Fig. 2 | Drosophila flies with edited genomes retrace the mutational 
path of ATPa in the monarch butterfly lineage and show increased 
survival when fed cardiac glycosides. a, The monarch butterfly lineage 
with the substitutions observed in the H1-H2 loop of ATPa (adapted from 
Petschenka et al.)!!. b, Non-synonymous point mutations in the edited 
DNA sequence of the native Atpa in Drosophila knock-in lines code for 
the substitutions at sites 111, 119 and 122. Codons are underlined. 

c, d, Larval—adult survival (c) and adult survival (d) of flies reared on 

diets with ouabain were different between monarch lineage knock-in lines 
and control lines (QAN = engineered control; QAN* = w!”’8 wild type). 
Symbols represent the mean + s.e.m. of 3-6 biological replicates 

(50 larvae and 10 females per replicate in c and d, respectively). Curves 
were fit using a logistic regression model for each line. Pairwise differences 
in survivorship trajectories between lines were evaluated with a likelihood 


butterfly, suggesting that TSI is the predominant biological mechanism 
for the in vivo toxin resistance observed above. 

Our results provide a starting point for identifying a biochemical 
mechanism for TSI through molecular docking simulations of oua- 
bain bound to homology-modelled Drosophila Nat/Kt-ATPase. In 
keeping with in vivo and enzymatic results (Figs. 2c-f, 3a), docking 
scores predicted that the first three Atpa genotypes to evolve resulted 
in slight increases in TSI to ouabain, followed by a larger increase for 
VSH, consistent with ouabain binding affinity measurements (Fig. 3b, 
Extended Data Fig. 9). Elucidation of the full biochemical mechanism 
for TSI will require additional research. 

Site 119 co-evolves with site 111 (Extended Data Fig. 1c), and sub- 
stitutions at site 119 always occurred before or with TSI-conferring 
substitutions at site 122 (Fig. 1c), suggesting that antagonistic pleiotropy 
and epistasis may have shaped mutational paths to resistance and TSI. 
We further addressed this hypothesis using knock-in lines for N122H 
(QAH), which is often the last substitution to evolve, and A119S (QSN), 
a substitution found in both specialists and non-specialists (Fig. 1b, c). 
QSN did not increase larval—adult survival at lower ouabain concentra- 
tions, but provided a survival benefit as ouabain concentrations rose, 
before survival dropped sharply at the highest concentration, as in LAN 
(Fig. 2c). In adults, QSN provided a slight survival benefit against oua- 
bain (Fig. 2d), and low TSI to ouabain in sodium pump enzymatic 
assays (Fig. 3a). At lower ouabain concentrations, LSN provided an 
increase in larval—adult survival similar to that of LAN, but survival 
increased by about 40% over LAN and QSN at the highest concentra- 
tion (Fig. 3c). This points to a role for synergistic, beneficial epistasis in 
dietary ouabain resistance between Q111L and A119S. QAH provided 


ratio test on the significance of the interaction term between genotype 
(line) and ouabain concentration in a logistic regression for each pair of 
lines (letters). e, Egg—adult survival on diet supplemented with Asclepias 
curassavica leaves relative to control diets (n = 3-4; 100-200 eggs per 
replicate, see Methods; mean + s.e.m.) was different between monarch 
lineage knock-in lines and QAN* (one-way ANOVA, P = 0.0035 followed 
by post hoc Tukey’s tests (letters)). f, Ouabain concentrations in diet versus 
adult fly bodies among monarch lineage knock-in lines (n = 2-4 biological 
replicates per group). Adult flies had not fed since eclosion. Genotype 

and dietary ouabain concentration influenced the probability of detecting 
ouabain in post-eclosion flies (logistic regression and likelihood ratio test, 
genotype two-sided P = 0.024, dietary ouabain concentration two-sided 

P = 6.344 x 10~°). Further information on experimental design and 
statistical test results is found in the Source Data. 


nearly as much survival benefit as VSH in larval-adult and adult feed- 
ing experiments (Fig. 2c, d), and in sodium pump enzymatic assays, 
TSI to ouabain in QAH was second only to VSH (Fig. 3a). Finally, the 
binding affinity of ouabain to Na*/K*-ATPase is high for QSN, and low 
for QAH, according to docking scores (Fig. 3b, Extended Data Fig. 9). 
N122H conferred the highest TSI of any substitution, yet appeared 
last in the adaptive walk, and was contingent on a substitution at site 
119 (Fig. 1c, d), which suggests that N122H imposes high fitness costs 
that are mitigated by A119S. To investigate this, we phenotyped mon- 
arch lineage knock-in flies for neurological seizures upon shaking (bang 
sensitivity), a common phenotype in hypomorphic Nat/Kt-ATPase 
mutants””?°, Bang sensitivity varied widely within and among knock-in 
fly lines; this variation could be due to the intentionally introduced 
mutations or to unidentified (epi)mutations that arose from base edit- 
ing and resulted in cryptic decanalization effects on the function of the 
nervous system. Despite this uncertainty, QSN flies were the least bang 
sensitive, and QAH flies were the most (Fig. 3d). Furthermore, the first 
step in the adaptive walk, LAN, resulted in higher bang sensitivity than 
the second step, LSN. Some costs of Q111L are therefore mitigated by 
A119S. When N122H was added to VSN, resulting in VSH (the mon- 
arch butterfly genotype), the cost of N122H was also reduced, in part, 
by A119S (Fig. 3d). A119S ameliorates the pleiotropic costs of resistance 
substitutions at sites 111 and 122 throughout the adaptive walk. 
Substitutions at three amino acid sites in ATPa are sufficient 
together, but not alone, to explain the evolution of resistance and TSI 
to cardiac glycosides achieved by the monarch butterfly at organis- 
mal, physiological and biochemical levels. The adaptive walk follows 
theoretical predictions on the length of such walks?“*!>!4, involves 
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Fig. 3 | The mutational path of ATPa in the monarch butterfly lineage 
sequentially increases TSI to ouabain and is shaped by epistasis. 

a, In vitro ouabain sensitivity of Nat/K*-ATPase activity in extracts 

of monarch lineage knock-in and control line fly heads (solid lines; 

QAN, engineered control; QAN*, w!!/8 wild type), against activity in 
extracts of monarch butterfly and pig nervous tissue (positive and negative 
control, dashed red and black line, respectively). Symbols represent the 
mean + s.e.m. of 3-7 biological replicates. logi9{[ICso] (half-maximum 
inhibitory concentration) values for the Na*/K*-ATPases were estimated 
after fitting four-parameter logistic regression curves, and were different 
between genotypes (one-way ANOVA (P < 0.0001) with post hoc 
Tukey’s tests (letters)). b, Mean docking scores (+ s.e.m. of five replicate 
calculations) from molecular simulations of ouabain binding to the 
Na*/K*-ATPases found along the monarch lineage showed differences 
between genotypes (one-way ANOVA (P = 0.0001) with post hoc Tukey’s 
tests (letters)). c, Effects of the substitutions Q111L, A119S and their 
combination on larval-adult survival on diets with 30 mM ouabain. 
Symbols represent the mean + s.e.m. of three biological replicates 

(50 larvae each). The effect of mutations A119S and Q111L together 

was nearly threefold greater than the combined individual effects on 
survivorship (logistic regression, interaction effect between mutations: 
* P = 2.36 x 107}), indicating positive epistasis. d, Duration of 
paralysis following mechanical shocks (that is, bang sensitivity; n = 60 
five-to-six-day-old adult flies). Bang sensitivity was affected by genotype 
(Kruskal-Wallis test (P < 0.0001) with post hoc Dunn's multiple 
comparisons tests (letters); medians with 95% confidence intervals), 

and was higher for QAH than for all other genotypes (P < 0.05), except 
for LAN, which showed higher bang sensitivity than LSN (P = 0.0134). 
Further information on experimental design and statistical test results can 
be found in the Source Data. 


13,14,20,22 3,4,13,14,21 


epistasis , and minimizes pleiotropic fitness costs ,and 
variations of it convergently re-appeared across lineages that diverged 
more than three hundred million years ago”'!. Genome editing 
technology facilitates functional tests of adaptation across levels of 
biological organization®”>”®. Although mutational paths to adaptive 
peaks have been identified in microorganisms?*!3.142, this is, to our 
knowledge, the first in vivo validation of a multi-step adaptive walk in 
a multicellular organism, and illustrates how complex organismal traits 
can evolve by following simple rules. 
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METHODS 


Data reporting. We performed preliminary experiments to assess variance and 
estimate sample sizes before conducting all bioassays. We used the online tool 
random.org (https://www.random.org/sequences/) to randomize all bioassays, 
except for the feeding experiments with milkweed and the sequestration assay. We 
were blind to the allocation of individuals to treatment groups. We were also blind 
to the treatment groups when taking measurements during all bioassays, except for 
the feeding experiments with milkweed and the sequestration assay. 

Species phylogeny and ancestral state reconstructions. To identify amino acid 
changes associated with transitions to specialization on cardiac glycoside-producing 
host plants and cardiac glycoside sequestration, we first constructed a species 
maximum likelihood (ML) phylogeny. Phylogenetic relationships between all 
surveyed species were taken from previous studies (see Supplementary Table 1 
for references). The phylogeny included insects adapted to feeding on such plants, 
their non-adapted relatives, and two vertebrate outgroup species. The species sam- 
pling method is described in the Supplementary Text. Because we constructed 
this supertree from disparate studies that used overlapping but non-identical 
molecular markers, we estimated branch lengths under this fixed topology using 
the full-length coding sequences of Atpa and the widely used gene coding for 
the mitochondrial cytochrome c oxidase subunit 1 (coi) for a combined total of 
4,890 bp of sequence (see Supplementary Table 2 for ID numbers, source databases 
and references). Branch length estimation was implemented in IQ-TREE version 
1.6.6°!. The amino acid residues were numbered after the mature Sus scrofa protein 
residue numbering as in previous phylogenetic studies of Atpa in insects’”"!!4, For 
each of the species with Atpa duplications, we included only the paralogue that is 
mostly expressed in the insect’s body rather than copies that show expression bias 
towards the nervous tissue, so as to be conservative in downstream analyses!”. Our 
reasoning is that the body-expressed copies experience stronger selective pres- 
sure from exposure to dietary cardiac glycosides than nervous tissue-expressed 
copies because the nervous tissue is protected from cardiac glycosides by the 
haemolymph-brain barrier (perineurium)*”>”. Thus, we focused on the origin 
of substitutions that fixed as a result of interactions with cardiac glycosides, rather 
than adaptation to the nervous system after release from this agent of selection. 

We performed ASR of feeding on cardiac glycoside-producing plants and car- 
diac glycoside sequestration by ML using the ace function of the ape package in R®. 
We also performed ASR of amino acid sequences of the H1-H2 extracellular loop 
using joint ML methods™, implemented in HyPhy version 2.3.14°°. Amino acid 
sites that were (1) identified as coevolving (see description of Bayesian graphical 
model (BGM) methods below), (2) significantly associated with cardiac glycoside 
feeding and sequestration (see TraitRateProp analysis below), and (3) highly varia- 
ble and evolving convergently (see section Reproducibility of mutational order)— 
sites 111, 119, and 122—were chosen as the focus of this study. Using the ASR of 
amino acid sequences, the number of substitutions at these three sites was mapped 
onto the species tree, along with ancestral states of cardiac glycoside feeding and 
sequestration. The tree was visualized using the Interactive Tree Of Life ({TOL)*®, 
and can be found here: https://itol.embl.de/tree/1361521431149621561136381. 

Using the joint likelihood framework of TraitRateProp*”, we identified amino 
acid residues within the H1-H2 loop of ATPa for which the rate of sequence 
evolution was associated with changes in the cardiac glycoside feeding and seques- 
tering character state described above. More details of this analysis can be found 
in the Supplementary Text. 

To detect epistatic or co-evolving interactions between amino acid sites within 
the H1-H2 loop that might constrain or enable the evolution of ATPa, we used the 
Spidermonkey/BGM method** in HyPhy version 2.3.14. Sites in this analysis were 
filtered with a default minimum number of five substitutions across the phylogeny. 
Interactions between sites with a marginal posterior probability (PP) > 0.5 were 
considered biologically meaningful. 

Convergent substitutions in the amino acid residues of the H1-H2 loop of Atpa. We 
aimed to identify the most variable and convergently evolving amino acid residues 
within the H1-H2 loop in extant insects of 21 lineages in which specialization on 
cardiac glycoside-producing host plants and toxin sequestration evolved inde- 
pendently according to ASR analyses. At each position in the H1-H2 loop, we 
quantified the number of times a particular substitution occurred across these 
independent lineages (for example, the number of times Q111L occurred). We used 
the results from the ASR for feeding on cardiac glycoside-producing plants and 
sequestration to define these 21 independent lineages that evolved these traits, and 
we used the ASR for the H1-H2 loop to identify independent amino acid changes 
along these lineages (see above). We used the following set of rules to estimate 
the number of substitution occurrences across these lineages: (1) we considered 
substitutions only in extant species that were different from the ancestral sequence 
of all insect orders, (2) ancestrally shared substitutions in the H1-H2 loop were 
counted once to avoid overrepresentation, and (3) we did not score for reversion 
substitutions to the ancestral state. For further information on the estimation of 
independent substitution occurrences see the Source Data for Extended Data Fig. 1. 
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Reproducibility of mutational order. We identified amino acid residues 111, 119 and 
122 of the H1-H2 loop of cardiac glycoside-adapted insects as the most variable 
and convergently evolving (to the same amino acid states). Next, we used a sta- 
tistical method that compared the observed evolutionary pattern of mutations at 
ATPa positions 111, 119 and 122 in specialized insects to a random permutation 
null model to test whether the ordered appearance of these mutations could have 
occurred by chance!. The reproducibility of mutational order (RMO) score was 
defined as previously described'*. The RMO score of two ordered sequences of 
ATP«a mutations along insect lineages is defined by the number of shared muta- 
tion pairs that occurred in the same order, from which we subtract the number of 
shared mutation pairs that occurred in reverse order—for example, two sequences 
that experienced mutations among six sites, [1, 2, 3, 4] and [1, 6, 4, 3], would have 
an RMO score of 1 (two shared mutation pairs occurred in the same order [1 and 
3; 1 and 4], but one shared mutation pair occurred in the opposite order [3 and 
4]). We used the results from the ASR of feeding and sequestering in conjunction 
with the ASR results of the H1-H2 loop sequence to define the mutational path in 
each lineage examined, starting from an ancestor that was estimated to be neither 
feeding on cardiac glycoside-producing plants nor sequestering the toxins and 
ending at extant species that feed and/or sequester. 

The RMO score for a set of two paths requires two assumptions that are violated 
in this study: that the exact order in which mutations arose can be discerned, and 
that each mutational path is independent!*. Multiple mutations that co-occurred 
along the same branch leave the order in which each mutation occurred ambig- 
uous. In addition, different paths can be dependent on one another as mutations 
arising on internal branches in the phylogeny can appear in multiple different paths 
towards branch tips that derived from these internal branches. Under this depend- 
ency, we find 13 groups of independent paths. To evaluate the probability of seeing 
these paths by chance, conditional on these two complicating factors, we used a 
two-step randomization process. First, we randomly sampled one path from each 
of the 13 groups of paths, for a total of 13 independent paths (see Source Data for 
Fig. 1d). Second, for any co-occurring mutations, we randomly chose a sequential 
ordering of them. We then calculated the RMO score for this set of sampled paths. 
Next, we randomly permuted the ordering of the mutations within each path, and 
calculated the RMO score of this random order. This random permutation was 
done 100,000 times to get 100,000 different RMO scores. We calculated the fraction 
of these RMO scores that were greater than or equal to the RMO score of the 13 
paths originally sampled. The resulting P value represents the probability that the 
observed level of ordering in the 13 paths could have been produced by random 
chance, with a smaller P value indicating stronger evidence for non-random order- 
ing of the observed mutations. This two-step randomization process was repeated 
500 times, to generate a distribution of 500 unique P values. Through this process, 
we found a mean P value of 0.0495, indicating that on average less than 5% of the 
random 100,000 permutations induced an ordering of the same magnitude as our 
observed data. We also observed that 66.6% of the 500 P values generated were 
lower than 0.05. The heavy tail in large P values (the other 33.3%) can be attributed 
to the single path in which mutations at sites 111, 119, and 122 all occur ona single 
branch, and the ordering is left ambiguous. When we randomized the ordering 
of these three mutations, we found a mean P value of 0.0149 when the mutation 
at position 119 is more ancient than that at 122 on this specific path. Conversely, 
when the randomization chooses 122 to be more ancient than 119, we find a much 
larger mean P value of 0.073. 

Generation of knock-in fly lines. Genomic engineering strategy. We used a two- 
step genome editing approach using CRISPR-Cas9 coupled with HDR to intro- 
duce the different non-synonymous point mutation combinations of interest into 
the native Atpa of D. melanogaster in the region coding for the enzyme subu- 
nit’s H1-H2 extracellular loop (Extended Data Fig. 2). In the first step, the Atpa 
region encoding the H1-H2 loop was replaced with a 3 x P3::GFP marker through 
CRISPR-Cas9-mediated HDR. This generated the deletion allele AtpaD tion (GFP+), 
This line served as a common stock for the second step, in which the 3 x P3::GFP 
marker was replaced with each of the point mutation alleles in Atpa through an 
additional round of CRISPR-Cas9-mediated HDR. This generated a first set of 
knock-in lines with the non-synonymous point mutation alleles AtpaQ!!!/A119s 
(LSN), Atpa@!!!V/A19S (VSN), and AtpaQlV/AN9S/N122H (VSH), and later, a 
second set of knock-in lines with the non-synonymous point mutation alleles 
Atpquut (LAN), AtpaAts (QSN), and AtpaN!”7# (QAH). With this second set, 
we also generated a CRISPR-Cas9-engineered control line following the same 
two-step strategy but without introducing any non-synonymous changes (QAN; 
Supplementary Table 6). 

Construction of guide RNAs and donor plasmids. All guide RNAs (gRNAs) used in 
the first and second rounds of CRISPR-Cas9-mediated HDR were cloned into the 
pCFD3-dU6:3gRNA vector”, a gift from S. Bullock (Addgene plasmid 49410). All 
gRNAs were tested for potential off-target effects using the flyCRISPR website? 
(http://flycrispr.molbio.wisc.edu/). No potential off-target sites elsewhere in the 
genome were predicted, but they cannot be ruled out. The donor plasmid for the 
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generation of the deletion line was created through Golden Gate assembly via Bsal 
digestion and subsequent ligation of four DNA fragments: a selection cassette con- 
taining the 3 x P3::GFP marker (GenetiVision), two ~1-kb-sized, PCR-amplified 
homologous arms (by Phusion polymerase) and a pUC57-Kan vector backbone. 
Each of the donor plasmids for the generation of the mutant alleles (replacement 
vectors) was also created through Golden Gate assembly via Bsal digestion and 
subsequent ligation of four DNA fragments: the donor DNA containing the muta- 
tions of interest, two ~1-kb-sized, PCR-amplified homologous arms (by Phusion 
polymerase) and a pUC57-Kan vector backbone. For the replacement vectors, an 
initial donor plasmid was built that contained two point mutations at the gRNA 
PAM sequences to prevent CRISPR-Cas9 retargeting. Because the mutation in the 
region of the downstream gRNA codes for amino acid, a silent mutation at E176 
(GAG to GAA) was included in the design as a control. This initial donor plas- 
mid served as a template for introducing the point mutations in the donor DNAs 
for all alleles through template extension PCR. The sequences of the gRNAs and 
recovered Afpa in all homozygous knock-in lines are provided in Supplementary 
Tables 4 and 6, respectively. 

Embryo injection, crosses and mutant screening. For the generation of the Atpa 
deletion line, a mixture of two gRNAs (at 50 ng/j1l each) and the donor plasmid car- 
rying the 3 x P3::GFP marker (at 150 ng/j1l) was injected into embryos of BL#54591 
carrying the nos-Cas9 gene”®. The adult flies that survived microinjection (G0) 
were crossed with w!/® and G1s were screened for the presence of green fluores- 
cence in the compound eyes. Positive male heterozygous G1s were selected and 
genotyped by PCR with cassette-specific primers and Sanger sequencing (in both 
directions) to confirm that the cassette insertion was in the expected location. For 
this, two sets of PCR primers were used that covered both the left homologous 
arm, plus its junction upstream of the GFP cassette, and the right arm, plus its 
junction downstream of the cassette. The positive G1s were then crossed to the 
double-balanced TM3, Sb/TM6, ebony fly line and screened for the absence of the 
ebony phenotype. Positive G2 ATPa*!*on (GFP+)/T 43, Sb flies were obtained and 
the Atpa deletion line was established. 

For the generation of each Atpa knock-in line, a mixture of two gRNAs (at 
50 ng/1l each) and each donor plasmid carrying the respective point mutation(s) 
(at 150 ng/l) was injected into embryos of the Atpa deletion line carrying nos- 
Cas9. To achieve this, the Atpa deletion line was crossed with BL#54591 again 
to introduce nos-Cas9 into the X chromosome of the deletion line. The injected 
G0 flies were crossed with the double-balanced TM3, Sb/TM6, ebony fly line and 
screened for the absence of green fluorescence in the compound eyes. Positive male 
heterozygous G1s were selected, genotyped by PCR with primers covering the 
region with the knock-in mutations, and balanced with TM3, Sb. Positive heterozy- 
gous G2 flies were intercrossed and G3 homozygous flies were obtained carrying 
the desired knock-in mutations. These flies were genotyped with primers flanking 
the area affected by the genome engineering process at both steps of HDR. The 
overall crossing scheme for the generation of the Afpa knock-in lines is presented 
in Extended Data Fig. 2. 

The sequences of all primers used for screening and validating the mutant lines 
are provided in Supplementary Table 5. The validated sequences of the knock-in 
and control lines are provided in Supplementary Table 6. The number of embryos 
injected, the number of independent lines established, and the ability of mutant 
lines to give rise to homozygous progeny are provided in Supplementary Table 7. 
GenetiVision performed all injections as well as the initial mutant screening. 
Egg lethality assay. To compare egg—adult survival among the knock-in lines and 
the w!//8 (QAN*) line, we introduced 100 eggs of each line into narrow vials con- 
taining ~10 ml of 22% Instant Drosophila Medium in Millipore water (w/v). Each 
of the groups was tested in 7 or 8 replicate vials. Pupariation, adult eclosion, and 
survival were monitored over a period of ~21 days until all adult flies had eclosed. 
Real-time quantitative PCR. Total RNA was extracted from five- or six-day-old 
females using the ReliaPrep RNA Tissue MiniPrep System including the DNase 
treatment step. From this, 900 ng total RNA was converted to cDNA using the 
ProtoScript II cDNA synthesis kit (NEB). Real-time quantitative PCR (qPCR) reac- 
tions were run on the StepOne Real-Time PCR System (ThermoFisher Scientific). 
Reaction volumes were as follows: 10 jl 2x DyNAmo HS SYBR Green qPCR Kit, 
0.15 ppl ROX Passive Reference Dye, 0.5 ,11 60 1M forward and reverse primers, 
and 20 ng cDNA to a total reaction volume of 20 jl. qPCR was performed for 
Atpa using rp/32 as an internal control. The primer sequences are provided in 
Supplementary Table 8. The rp/32 primer sequences were as previously reported’”. 
All runs included an initial 10-min denaturation step at 95°C, followed by 40 cycles 
of 95°C for 15 s and 58°C for 1 min. The runs were finished with a melt curve ramp 
from 60°C to 95°C during which data were collected every +3 °C. The expression 
of Atpa for each genotype was assayed in two or three biological replicates and 
two technical replicates. 

In vitro sodium pump assays using extracts of heads and nervous tissue. Sodium 
pump preparations. Sodium pump preparations were performed as described!!. For 
each genotype, 100 frozen flies (50 females and 50 males that were eight days old) 


were decapitated under a dissecting microscope, on dry ice, using a clean scalpel. 
Heads were then suspended in 2.2 ml Millipore water, homogenized (Wheaton 
glass grinder) to yield a single stock preparation, and pipetted into 250-11 aliquots 
(each aliquot contained the equivalent of 12.5 fly heads). Similarly, a pooled stock 
of monarch butterfly (Danaus plexippus) nervous tissue homogenate was prepared 
from adult butterflies that had been frozen alive at —80°C and thawed on ice for 
dissection. In brief, 16 butterfly brains (with thoracic ganglia) were homogenized 
as above, pooled in 8 ml Millipore water, and pipetted into 375-1] aliquots (each 
aliquot contained the equivalent of three-quarters of a brain). All aliquots were fro- 
zen at —80°C, freeze-dried overnight, and then stored at —80°C until use. Purified 
porcine sodium pump (A7510, Sigma) was stored at —80°C, at a concentration of 
1 unit/ml in Millipore water, in 50-11 aliquots. 

Monarch butterfly and fly sodium pump preparations were thawed on ice, resus- 
pended in cold Millipore water (fly preparations: 425 1l, monarch butterfly prepa- 
ration: 2 ml; this equates to 12.5 fly heads per 425 il and 75 butterfly heads per 2 
ml), vortexed, sonicated (ultra-sonic bath), and centrifuged for 5 min at 5,000 r.p.m. 
to remove pelleted material. Porcine sodium pump preparation was thawed on 
ice and diluted with deionized water to yield a concentration of 0.05 units/ml. All 
enzyme preparations were kept on ice during experiments. 

Plate assays. For each enzyme type, we analysed activity against a serial dilution of 
ouabain (ouabain octahydrate, 03125, Sigma) ranging from 10-7 Mto 10-°M, in 
10% DMSO. Three or four technical replicates of each fly preparation were assayed 
across three microplates, such that each plate included at least one replicate of each 
fly line, as well as monarch and pig sodium pump. Reactions were performed as 
described!', except for the following change: instead of pre-incubation without 
ATP, we prepared a ‘mastermix’ for each enzyme type, on ice. This mastermix 
contained all reagents except for the inhibitor, and was dispensed directly onto the 
ouabain solution in the microplate just before incubation. After 20 min, reactions 
were stopped and inorganic phosphate was stained. 

Curve fitting and estimation of ICs9. The absorbance values of reactions were 
corrected for the background value (full inhibition) for each enzyme type 
and calculated as per cent residual activity using reference points of the non- 
inhibited reaction as 100% and the completely inhibited reaction as 0% 
residual activity. The results for each enzyme type were fitted to the four- 
parameter logistic equation log(inhibitor) versus response-variable slope: 
Y=Bottom + (Top — Bottom) /1-+ 108iol!Csol-X) xHillslope) Where Y is the 
percentage of non-inhibited control; Bottom is the percentage of non-inhibited 
control (constrained to 0 as 0% residual activity of the reaction is expected in high 
doses of ouabain); Top is the percentage of non-inhibited control (constrained to 
100 as 100% residual activity of reaction is expected in the absence of ouabain); 
ICso is the concentration of ouabain at which 50% of sodium pump activity is 
inhibited; X is the concentration of ouabain; and Hillslope is the steepness of the 
curve. 

Finally, to calculate the absolute activity of the Nat/Kt-ATPase, a phosphate 
calibration curve ranging from 0.2 to 1.2 mM KHPO, was run on each plate, 
ouabain inhibition of the samples was analysed, and phosphate released (nmol/t1) 
was determined at 700 nm according to a previously described photometric 
method“!. The activity of the Nat/K*-ATPase of each sample can be determined as 
the difference in the amount of phosphate released between the non-inhibited con- 
trol (all ATPases active) and a reaction in which only the contaminating ATPases 
are active (a buffer system without KCI*”). As the reactions were performed per 
fly head, the final Na*/K*-ATPase activity is expressed as nmol ATP hydrolysed 
per fly head per min. 

Feeding experiments with knock-in fly lines. We performed all feeding experi- 
ments in a growth chamber at ~21-23°C and ~50-60% humidity, on a 12 h:12h 
light:dark cycle. In all feeding experiments, vials for independent trials were coded 
and placed in a randomized order in rows on cardboard trays. 

Feeding experiment with knock-in adults and larvae reared on medium containing 
ouabain. For the immatures, we introduced fifty second-instar larvae in wide vials 
containing 10 ml of 27.5% Ward’s Instant Drosophila Medium (470024-740, Ward’s 
Science) in Millipore water (w/v) supplemented with a series of ouabain concentra- 
tions. Ouabain (>95% purity) was obtained from Sigma-Aldrich (11018-89-6). We 
used second-instar larvae for the experiment because of the occurrence of variably 
penetrant embryonic lethality in the knock-in lines (Extended Data Fig. 3a). We 
selected the Instant Drosophila Medium diet because our knock-in lines and the 
w!18 flies (QAN*) performed well on it. We assessed larval performance for all 
genotypes on diets that ranged in ouabain concentration from 0 mM to 30 mM. 
A concentration higher than 30 mM could not be prepared because ouabain 
crystallized in water above this concentration. Each of the treatment and control 
groups was tested in triplicate vials. Pupariation, adult eclosion, and survival were 
monitored over a period of ~21 days until all adult flies had eclosed. 

For the adults, we introduced ten females (4-7 days old) in wide vials contain- 
ing 5 ml of 5% sucrose/1% agar in Millipore water supplemented with a series of 
ouabain concentrations. We performed experiments with females because they 


have been reported to be more sensitive to ouabain than males when ouabain is 
ingested orally at (near-)millimolar concentrations”. We reared flies on medium 
with ouabain concentrations ranging from 0 to 30 mM for all genotypes. Each 
treatment and control group was tested in triplicate vials. Survival of females was 
monitored over a 3-6-day period in each vial. 

CAFE assays with knock-in adults. We measured the effects of different dietary oua- 
bain concentrations on fly survival and food consumption rate using the CApillary 
FEeder (CAFE) assay as described’, with small modifications. We also estimated 
the lethal ouabain dose necessary to kill 50% of the flies in each treatment group 
(LDso). We introduced three females (four to seven days old) in each vial. Flies were 
supplied daily with two capillary tubes (5-11 calibrated pipets, 53432-706, VWR) 
containing 5% sucrose in Millipore water (w/v) supplemented with concentrations 
of ouabain that ranged from 0 to 30 mM for all genotypes. The daily replacement 
of the capillaries ensured the ad libitum availability of food. Each genotype was 
tested with five replicate vials for all treatment and control groups. The experiment 
lasted for seven days. Consumption was measured as described“*. 

To estimate LD59 we measured the cumulative amount of food consumed (in il 

per fly) over the average number of days it took for the second out of three flies to 
die in each replicate vial. The average number of days was rounded to the nearest 
whole number of days. As no more than half of the flies died in some of the treat- 
ment groups, we proportionally extrapolated the amount of food it took to cause 
the proportion of deaths we observed in such a treatment group to the amount 
of food it would then take to cause the death of half of the flies in that treatment 
group. The daily consumption rate per fly (in 1l per fly per day) was calculated 
over the number of days for which at least one fly was alive in each replicate vial. 
Consumption data from the day(s) leading up to the death of the last fly in a vial 
were not considered for rate calculation if the last living fly was no longer mobile. 
Survival was expressed as the treatment group average of the median number of 
days of fly survival per vial during the experiment. 
Fly survival on medium supplemented with milkweed leaf powder. We per- 
formed two experiments in which we raised three knock-in (LSN, VSN and VSH) 
and w!!/8 control (QAN*) line flies on Drosophila medium with and without pul- 
verized leaves of two milkweed species (A. fascicularis or A. curassavica). The 
purpose of these experiments was twofold: (1) to compare the survival of the 
knock-in lines to the control line in fly medium; and (2) to compare the effects of 
milkweed leaves on survival of the knock-in and control lines. The experimental 
procedure was the same for both experiments. We introduced eggs of each line in 
narrow vials containing ~10 ml of 22% Instant Drosophila Medium in Millipore 
water (w/v) with or without 8% dried milkweed leaf powder. We added milkweed 
leaf powder to the fly diet at an amount similar to that added in the semi-artificial 
monarch butterfly diet*’. We dried the milkweed leaves of each species in a drying 
oven at ~45°C with airflow for ~48 h and then ground them to powder with a 
mortar and pestle. We collected leaves of A. fascicularis growing naturally outside 
the Berkeley Oxford Track Greenhouses (Berkeley, CA) in January 2018. We grew 
A. curassavica plants in the greenhouse of the VLSB building at UC Berkeley and 
collected leaves in April 2018. 

We introduced 100 eggs into each vial for knock-in lines LSN and VSH, and 
the w!”78 control (QAN*) line. We introduced 200 eggs for knock-in line VSN into 
each vial because of the higher embryonic lethality in this line (Extended Data 
Fig. 3a). Each of the treatment and control groups was tested in quadruplicate vials. 
Pupariation, adult eclosion, and survival were monitored over a period of ~24 days 
until all adult flies had eclosed. 

Sequestration assays. Collection of fly samples. To assess sequestration of ouabain 
in flies, we examined extracts of freshly eclosed adult females and males of each 
knock-in (LSN, VSN, VSH) and w!!!8 control (QAN*) line raised as larvae in white 
fly medium (Ward's Instant Drosophila Medium) supplemented with a series of 
ouabain concentrations (0 mM, 3 mM, 6 mM, 12 mM and 30 mM). We let 25 
female flies (~five to eight days old) lay eggs for four days in wide vials containing 
a diet with each respective concentration of ouabain in white medium on which 
larvae fed after eclosion. When larvae completed development, we transferred 
puparia into fresh, empty food vials on humidified filter paper for each condition 
to prevent freshly emerging adult flies from feeding and subsequently excreting 
ouabain before collection. We then collected newly eclosed adult flies within 
2-3 h of emergence. The flies were stored immediately in groups of 25 in 1.5-ml 
collection tubes at —20°C. 

Preparation of fly samples for high-performance liquid chromatography (HPLC). 
Frozen flies were lyophilized and each set of 25 individuals was weighed on a micro- 
balance. Samples were pooled, within fly line and diet type, into sets of 50-100 flies 
and transferred to 2-ml screw-cap tubes containing 0.9 g zirconia/silica beads (2.3 
mm; Biospec). Samples were then extracted in 1 ml methanol using a FastPrep 
homogenizer (MP Biomedicals; three 45-s sessions at 6.5 m/s), and centrifuged 
for 12 min at 14,000 r.p.m. Then, 750 jul of cleared supernatant was transferred 
to a fresh tube and dried to completion in a vacuum concentrator (Labconco). 
Samples were then filtered (0.2 jm; Millipore) and 15 \1l extract was injected 
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on an Agilent 1100 series HPLC unit (Agilent). Compounds were separated on 
a Gemini C18 reversed-phase column (3 jum, 150 x 4.6 mm, Phenomenex). 
Cardiac glycosides were eluted on a constant flow of 0.7 ml/min with an acetoni- 
trile-water gradient as follows: 0-8 min: 16% acetonitrile; 25 min: 70% acetoni- 
trile; 30-40 min: 95% acetonitrile. Peaks were detected by diode array at 218 nm, 
and absorbance spectra were recorded from 200 to 300 nm. The ouabain peak 
was identified in sample extracts by comparing its retention time to an external 
ouabain standard (03125, Sigma), and confirmed by observing a symmetrical 
spectral absorbance peaking at 218 nm**. Sample ouabain concentrations were then 
estimated relative to the known concentration of the external standard. 

Fitting HPLC data to a multiple logistic regression model. The HPLC data for the 
knock-in lines were fitted to a multiple logistic regression model in R (dependent 
variable = ouabain detected or not): Y = intercept + X where Y is the presence of 
ouabain in the fly; intercept is fixed to X = 0 and Y = 0 (because in the absence 
of ouabain in the food there is no ouabain in the fly); and X is the mean amount 
of ouabain in the diet (jg/mg). The w’"/8 control (QAN*) line was omitted from 
this analysis because this line did not survive well enough on diets with millimolar 
levels of ouabain. In all cases, the diet’s intended ouabain concentrations were 
used as a predictor variable rather than the measured concentrations in the diet. 
A likelihood ratio test in R was used to test for significance of each model term 
(genotype and diet). 

In vitro sodium pump assays using extracts of transiently transfected Sf9 cells. 
Genetically engineered D. melanogaster sodium pumps expressed in Sf9 cells were 
obtained as described*. The enzymes combined the 8-subunit Nrv2.2 (accession 
no. NM_001273235) with the a-subunit ATPa (accession no. HE962487) into 
which the substitutions Q111L and A119S had been introduced either singly or 
in combination by site-directed mutagenesis (QuickChange II XL Kit; Agilent 
Technologies). A triple-mutated construct coding for the Q111V, A119S, and 
N122H substitutions was also generated. The constructs were expressed by bacu- 
lovirus infection of Sf9 cells (Bac-to-Bac Baculovirus Expression System, Thermo 
Fisher Scientific), and membranes of infected Sf9 cells were collected according to 
previously established protocols”. Extracted membrane proteins were subjected to 
sodium pump enzyme assays as in the assays with extracts of heads and nervous 
tissue above, the only differences being that assays were started by the addition 
of ATP as described!!, and that absolute activities of the Na+/K*-ATPase were 
expressed as nmol ATP hydrolysed per mg protein per min after calculation™*. 
Curve fitting and estimation of ICs. Curve fitting was performed as for the data on 
sodium pump activity from the assays with extracts of heads and nervous tissue. 
Protein homology modelling and in silico mutagenesis. The structure of the 
D. melanogaster Na*/K*-ATPase is not available in the protein data bank (PDB) 
and had to be obtained via multi-template homology modelling*”. We started by 
selecting the crystal structures of high-affinity Nat/K*-ATPase from Sus scrofa 
(PDB ID: 4HYT)* and Bos taurus (PDB ID: 4XE5) kidney as templates. The 
Na*/Kt-ATPase «-subunits of these species share 75.9%, and 76.1% sequence 
identities with the D. melanogaster ATPase «-subunit, respectively. We then 
performed homology modelling of the structure via Modeller*” and PyMod 2°°, 
using a PyMOL*’ plugin to prepare, align and perform the modelling calcula- 
tions. Homologous structures for the query sequence were identified through the 
BLAST search tool, after which the template and target sequences were aligned 
using ClustalW. For more accurate modelling the existing ligands were removed 
from the templates, and the N-terminal excess amino acids were taken out of the 
target sequence. The modelled structure was minimized using 80 steps of Steepest 
Descent, 20 steps of Conjugate Gradients, 20 steps of Quasi Newton, and 100 steps 
of Molecular Dynamics at room temperature. 

Molecular docking. Protein and ligand preparation for molecular docking. We 
extracted the ouabain structure from the co-crystal structure of high-affinity Na‘/ 
K*t-ATPase from S. scrofa (PDB ID: 4HYT)**, and prepared the ligand (ouabain) 
and protein files for docking simulations using the AutoDock Tools (ADT) pack- 
age” of MGLTools 1.5.6°°. During docking calculations the protein structure was 
kept rigid and the ligand flexible, while all water molecules were removed and 
only polar hydrogen atoms were added to the modelled protein structure used. 
We assigned Gasteiger charges to the ligand, and saved the ligand and protein 
structures in PDBQT format for docking simulations. 

Molecular docking. For docking calculations of the ouabain ligand into the mod- 
elled ATPase structure we used Autodocké4 (version 4.2)**. Grid maps were 
prepared with the AutoGrid tool of the ADT package, resulting in a grid box of 
60 x 60 x 80A, centred around the coordinates of ouabain in the co-crystal struc- 
ture with 0.375 A of spacing between grid points. We ran a Lamarckian genetic 
algorithm (LGA) to search for the best conformers during the calculations, keeping 
the docked ouabain coordinates closest to the coordinates of the ouabain ligand 
in the co-crystal structure as best conformer for each set of docking calculations. 
Autodock4 was run at default parameter settings for all docking simulations with 
the exception of the number of GA runs, which was set to 100. Repeating dock- 
ing calculations five times for each system allowed for statistical analysis of the 
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results. Each docked structure was inspected visually and all of the structure rep- 
resentations were prepared in PyMOL. A lower binding affinity in the output of the 
docking simulations corresponds to a better docking of the ligand to the receptor. 
Bang sensitivity assays. We performed paralysis assays with five- or six-day-old 
females. Females were kept with males in standard molasses fly medium (UC 
Berkeley Biosciences Divisional Services, Fly Food Facility) until the day of the 
experiment. In the paralysis assay trials, vials were coded and placed in a rand- 
omized order in rows on cardboard trays. Independent experiments were per- 
formed across each cohort as described™, but with small modifications. Individual, 
female adults of each genotype were transferred to empty, clean, culture vials 
10 min before the start of the assay. Each vial with one female was vortexed at max- 
imum speed (3,000 r.p.m.) for 10 s using a standard laboratory vortexer (Analogue 
vortex mixer, VWR), after which the time until recovery from paralysis was meas- 
ured. The time until recovery is defined as the time after vortexing that is required 
for the fly to regain the ability to stand upright. Data from three independent runs 
of the experiment were pooled for each line and medians were compared using the 
Kruskal-Wallis tests with Dunn's post hoc tests corrected for multiple comparisons. 
Statistical analysis. For all bioassays, we performed pilot experiments to esti- 
mate sample sizes. For the feeding experiments, the concentration ranges for 
ouabain were determined using pilot experiments. We used the Prism software 
package (GraphPad Prism 8) to plot and statistically analyse all data, except for 
the data described in Figs. 1d, 2c, d, f, 3c. For the RMO analysis in Fig. 1d we 
used a package in R that was based on code developed originally for MATLAB". 
For Fig. 2c, d, to determine whether the genotype of fly lines had an effect on 
survival across ouabain concentrations, we tested for each pair of knock-in 
lines whether the two predicted survival curves were significantly different 
from one another. We first performed a logistic regression on the probability of 
survival against model terms for genotype and ouabain concentration, as well 
as an interaction term for the effects of genotype and ouabain concentration 
combined. For two lines, L1 and L2, the logistic regression is of the form log(P 
(survival)/1 — P(survival)) = By + Bjouabain + B2I(L2) + B3(ouabain x I(L2)), 
where I(L2) is the indicator function for the genotype of line L2, and ouabain 
represents the concentration in mM. We then used a likelihood ratio test (LRT, 
d.f. = 1), to evaluate the hypothesis that the coefficient of the interaction term 
is different from 0, with a non-zero coefficient indicating that the genotypes of 
the two lines have significantly different effects on survival at different ouabain 
concentrations (B2 captures the general effect on survival, independent of ouabain 
concentration). This LRT provided a P value which we compared to a Bonferroni- 
corrected significance level of a = 0.05/28 = 0.0018, where 28 was the number of 
pairwise tests performed between all knock-in and control lines. 

For the ouabain sequestration experiment in Fig. 2f we used an LRT to 
evaluate the significance of each model term in the logistic regressions. For 
Fig. 3c, we tested for potential epistasis between the Q111L and A119S muta- 
tions for larval-adult survivorship at the maximum ouabain concentration of 
30 mM by performing a logistic regression with interaction term: log(P(sur- 
vival)/1 — P(survival)) = Bo + BsI(S) + ByI(L) + BszI(S)I(L), where I(S) and I(L) 
are the indicator functions for the presence of the A119S and Q111L mutations, 
respectively. We tested the hypothesis that the effect of mutations A119S and 
Q111L together, Bs,, was equal to the sum of each individual effect on survivor- 
ship (if Bs, = Bs + By). In all other experiments, we tested for differences between 
genotypes with either one-way or two-way ANOVA with Tukey’s post hoc tests 
corrected for multiple comparisons, or the non-parametric Kruskal-Wallis test 
with Dunn's post hoc tests corrected for multiple comparisons, as appropriate. 
In experiments where four-parameter logistic equations were fitted to the data 
(Fig. 3a, Extended Data Fig. 8), we used global fitting followed by the extra sum-of- 
squared F test as a method to test whether the model parameters differed between 
data sets. We provide the full statistical test results in the Source Data files for 
each figure. 

Reporting summary. Further information on research design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 
The data supporting the findings of this study are available within the paper and 
its Supplementary Information. 


Code availability 

The code to compute RMO (reproducibility of mutational order) scores in the pres- 
ence of unordered mutations and correlated pathways can be accessed in Github 
(https://github.com/gaguerra/ModifiedRMO). The set of R scripts implements the 
RMO score, first proposed by Toprak and co-workers", with the new additions of 
accounting for non-independent mutational pathways (in the presence of shared 
ancestry) and partially unresolved mutational pathways. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Substitutions at ATPa amino acid residues 

111, 119 and 122 are directly or indirectly associated with insect 
specialization on plants that produce cardiac glycosides. a, The 

number of occurrences of each substitution across the 21 lineages in 
which specialization evolved independently. b, TraitRateProp analysis 

of the H1-H2 loop of ATPa across insects shows amino acid residues 

that are strongly associated with feeding on cardiac glycoside-producing 
plants and toxin sequestration. Bayes factor values in the top histogram 
indicate per-site associations between feeding and sequence rate evolution, 
values in the bottom histogram indicate per-site associations between 
sequestration and sequence rate evolution. Values over 10 were considered 
different (asterisks). For information on the species included in the 
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analysis please see Supplementary Text. Colours in the multi-sequence 
alignment represent individual amino acids. c, BGM shows the correlated 
evolution of amino acid sites within the H1-H2 loop of ATPa. The table 
shows the marginal posterior probabilities (PP) between amino acid 
interactions, where the PP exceeds a default cut-off of 0.5. The residue 
interactions are depicted graphically, with amino acid sites represented by 
the nodes and the PP associated with a given epistatic or co-evolutionary 
interaction indicated by the values at the arrows. Nodes circled in 

orange indicate amino acid sites that are the focus of experiments in this 
study. Sites 111 and 122 are very strongly associated with feeding and 
sequestering, and site 119 co-evolves with site 111. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | A two-step genome editing approach using point mutation alleles through an additional round of CRISPR-Cas9- 
CRISPR-Cas9 and HDR to generate knock-in Atpa lines of Drosophila mediated HDR to generate the knock-in lines. The crossing schemes to 
melanogaster. In the first step, the region encoding the H1-H2 establish the deletion line and the knock-in lines following the first and 
extracellular domain was replaced with a 3 x P3::GFP marker through second rounds of HDR, respectively, are also shown. See also Methods and 
CRISPR-Cas9-mediated HDR. This generated a common parent line with | Supplementary Tables 4-7 for further details on the genome engineering 
the deletion allele Atpa?@t (GFP+) Th the second step, the 3 x P3::GFP strategy and crosses behind the establishment of the knock-in lines. 


marker was replaced with each of the synonymous and non-synonymous 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Point mutations have some effect on adult 
emergence, but do not lead to major changes in baseline Atpa 
expression or Nat/K*-ATPase activity. a, Percentages of emerging 
adults of the knock-in and control lines on standard Drosophila medium 
(n = 7-8 vials, 100 eggs per vial, mean + s.e.m.). Survival of the knock-in 
lines and control lines QAN (engineered control) and QAN* (w!!!8 wild 
type) was compared using one-way ANOVA (P < 0.001). Survival differed 
between QAN* and some of the knock-in lines, but not between the 
engineered control line QAN and any of the knock-in lines except VSN 
(post hoc Tukey’s tests (letters)). b, Atpa expression was not different 
among the engineered Drosophila knock-in lines or w!"8 wild-type 

flies (QAN*). Atpa transcript level differences were assayed by qPCR. 
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Expression was assayed in three biological replicates (symbols represent 
the mean + s.e.m.), with two technical replicates per biological replicate 
(averaged for each biological replicate), of five- to six-day-old females 
as fold change standardized against rpl32 expression in QAN* flies. The 
expression fold change between genotypes was compared using one-way 
ANOVA (P = 0.3197). c, None of the sequential Atpa genotypes found 
along the monarch lineage affected base-line levels of pump activity 

in a sodium pump enzymatic assay using extracts of fly heads (one- 

way ANOVA, P = 0.1377; symbols represent the mean + s.e.m. of 3-7 
biological replicates). Further information on experimental design and 
statistical test results is in the Source Data. ns, not significant. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Drosophila flies with edited genomes show univariate logistic regression (effect of ouabain concentration on survival), 
increased larval—adult survival when fed cardiac glycosides. These and the difference in survivorship trajectories between each pair of fly 
panels accompany Fig. 2c. Larval—adult survival when reared on diets lines (genotypes) was evaluated by performing an LRT to assess the 
with a range of ouabain concentrations was different between monarch significance of the inclusion of an interaction term between genotype 
lineage knock-in lines relative to control lines (QAN, engineered control; and ouabain concentration in the logistic regression for a pair of lines 
QAN*, w!!!8 wild type). Symbols represent the mean + s.e.m. of 3-6 (**P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001). Further information on experiment design 


biological replicates (50 larvae per replicate). Curves were fit through a and statistical test results is in the Source Data. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Drosophila flies with edited genomes show concentration on survival), and a difference in survivorship trajectories 
increased adult survival when fed cardiac glycosides. These panels between each pair of fly lines (genotypes) was evaluated by performing 
accompany Fig. 2d. Adult survival when reared on diets with a range of an LRT to assess the significance of the inclusion of an interaction term 
ouabain concentrations was different between monarch lineage knock-in between genotype and ouabain concentration in the logistic regression for 
lines and control lines (QAN, engineered control; QAN*, w’!!8 wild type). _ a pair of lines (*P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001). Further information 
Symbols represent the mean + s.e.m. of 3-6 biological replicates. Curves on experimental design and statistical test results is in the Source Data. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | The mutational path of ATPa in the monarch 
butterfly lineage increases dietary tolerance to ouabain in vivo in 
engineered Drosophila without affecting feeding rate. a, Estimation 

of mean lifespan (days) in adult females (four to seven days old at the 
start of the experiment) of the knock-in and control lines in CAFE assays 
across a range of ouabain concentrations. Each data point represents the 
mean + s.e.m. of five biological replicates. Both ouabain concentration 
and genotype affect the survival time (two-way ANOVA (P < 0.0001) 
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with post hoc Tukey’s tests (letters indicate pairwise differences between 
genotypes)). b, Estimation of LDso (1 per fly; solid lines) and feeding 
rates (jl per fly per day; dashed lines) in the same individuals as in a. 
Each data point represents the mean + s.e.m. of five biological replicates. 
Both ouabain concentration and genotype affect LD» (two-way ANOVA 
(P < 0.0001) with post hoc Tukey’s tests (letters indicate pairwise 
differences between genotypes)). Further information on experimental 
design and statistical test results is in the Source Data. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Survival of knock-in lines on fly diets panels accompany Fig. 2e. d, Photograph of A. fascicularis plant used in 
supplemented with dried, pulverized leaves of two milkweed species this study. e, f, Percentages of pupariating larvae and emerging adults of 
that host monarch butterflies in nature (A. curassavica and the knock-in and control lines on fly diet with and without A. fascicularis 
A. fascicularis). a, Photograph of A. curassavica plant used in this study. leaf material (n = 4, mean + s.e.m.). e’, f’, Differences in pupariation and 
b, c, Percentages of pupariating larvae and emerging adults of the knock-in emergence percentages on a fly diet with milkweed relative to percentages 
and control (wild-type w!!’8: QAN*) lines on fly diet with and without on acontrol diet (n = 4, mean + s.e.m.). Mean differences between 
A. curassavica leaf material (n = 3-4, mean + s.e.m.). b’, c’, Differences percentages in e’ and f’ were tested with one-way ANOVA (P < 0.001) 
in pupariation and emergence percentages on a fly diet with milkweed followed by post hoc Tukey’s tests (letters). Experiments were performed 
relative to percentages on a control diet (n = 3-4, mean + s.e.m.). Mean once, and adding leaf material of either of the two milkweed species to the 
differences between percentages in b’ and c’ were tested with one-way fly diet had largely consistent effects on survival of the monarch lineage 


ANOVA (P < 0.01) followed by post hoc Tukey’s tests (letters). These knock-in and control fly lines. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | The Atpa genotypes found along the monarch 
lineage sequentially increase TSI to ouabain without affecting 
baseline levels of sodium pump activity. a, In vitro ouabain sensitivity 
of engineered Drosophila Na*/K*-ATPases transiently expressed in Sf9 
cell lines. Each data point represents the mean + s.e.m. of three biological 
replicates. logio[ICso] for each type of Nat/K*-ATPase was estimated 
after four-parameter logistic curve fitting, and statistical differences 
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between logio[ICso] values were tested with one-way ANOVA (P < 0.0001) 
followed by post hoc Tukey’s tests (letters). b, None of the sequential 

Atpa genotypes found along the monarch lineage affected baseline levels 
of pump activity in the enzymatic assay with extracts of transiently 
transfected Sf9 cells (one-way ANOVA, P = 0.3197). Each data point 
represents the mean + s.e.m. of three biological replicates. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Molecular docking simulations show stepwise 
reductions in ouabain binding to Nat/Kt-ATPases with monarch 
lineage substitutions in ATPa. The ouabain binding pocket structure 
obtained from molecular docking simulations for each Nat/K*t-ATPase 
with mutated ATPa. The mutated residues are shown in sticks and are 
labelled. The H1-H2 loop of ATPa is shown in blue. The extracellular 
region of the a-subunit is removed for simplicity. For the wild-type (QAN) 
ATPase, ouabain is shown in its co-crystal structure coordinates (white, 
transparent) together with its best-docked position. For all other ATPases 
only the best-docked positions (closest to the co-crystal structure) are 
shown together with ouabain’s docking position for the wild-type ATPase 


) 


(dark grey). The triple-mutated VSH ATPase has two distinct docking 
scores: one is similar to the docking energy for the wild-type ATPase and 
the other has the lowest binding energy compared to all other mutated 
ATPases. The potential existence of both states might be related to a trend 
of reduced bang sensitivity for this genotype compared to some of the 
single-mutant genotypes. A119 is not directly part of the ouabain binding 
pocket, and therefore, A119S alone does not change ouabain binding. 
Although the consequences of A119S are relatively subtle, the mutation 
may disrupt the local hydrogen bonding network and cause structural or 
dynamic changes in the loop or in its vicinity. 
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Data collection The StepOne™ Real-Time PCR System (ThermoFisher Scientific) was used for qPCR. The Agilent 1100 series HPLC unit (Agilent, Santa Clara 
CA) was used to detect ouabain in the sequestration assay. 


Data analysis Tree construction was performed with IQ-TREE (Trifinopoulos et al. 2016). Analysis of residue associations with feeding was performed 
with TraitRateProp (Karin et al. 2017), and the makeChronosCalib function of the ape package in R (Paradis et al., 2004). Coevolving sites 
analysis was performed with Spidermonkey/BGM in HyPhy (Poon et al. 2007). Ancestral sequence reconstruction was performed in 
HyPhy (Pupko et al. 2000; Pond et al. 2005). Feeding and sequestering ancestral state reconstruction was performed with the ace 
function of the ape package in R (Paradis et al., 2004). The tree and character states were visualized using Interactive Tree Of Life (iTOL) 
v3 (Letunic et al., 2016), and can be found here: https://itol.embl.de/tree/1361521431149621561136381. Origin-Pro 9.1G was used to 
determine the Hill plots and coefficients. Statistical analysis was performed using Prism 8 (Graphpad) or R (including some analyses based 
on code developed originally for MATLAB). Protein homology modeling and in silico mutagenesis was performed via Modeller (Sali and 
Blundell, 1993), PyMod2 (Janson et al., 2016), ClustalW and PyMOL (Schrodinger, 2015). Molecular docking simulations were performed 
with Autodock4 (Morris et al. 1998; Huey et a. 2007). Statistical analysis to assess the reproducibility of the mutational order was 
performed with a modified custom algorithm in MATLAB (Toprak et al., 2011) kindly provided ny Prof. Erdal Toprak. Please refer to 
Methods for details. 
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- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- A description of any restrictions on data availability 


Raw data for all bioassays are provided in the associated Source data excel file of each Figure. Correspondence and requests for other materials should be 
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Replication 
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We performed preliminary experiments to assess variance and estimate sample sizes before conducting all bioassays, following sample sizes 
published for studies conducting identical or similar experiments, most of which were papers that included present co-authors. For feeding 
experiments, we relied on previously published studies using feeding experiments with ouabain and Drosophila. Although our sample sizes for 
feeding experiments on fly media were 10-200 flies per vial for the various feeding experiments, a sample size of N = 3 per vial with 3 
biological replicate vials was used for the CAFE assays, and this was chosen because similar assays were reported in a paper published by us in 
which we used feeding experiments with ouabain and Drosophila mutants in order to assess survival (Groen et al., 2017, doi: 10.1016/ 
j.ibmb.2016.12.008). For other feeding experiments sample sizes ranged from N = 10 flies per vial to 200 eggs per vial (an over-abundance 
was used because of variance in survival across knock-in lines at eclosion that we report in the manuscript), and were thus conservative. For 
enzyme assays using insect heads, we followed previously published sample sizes for the number of heads per biological replicate (Petschenka 
et al., 2013, doi: 10.1111/evo.12152), and similarly for enzyme assays using Sf9 cell lines (Dalla and Dobler, 2016 ,doi: 10.1111/evo.13077). 
For sequestration analyses, we settled on N = 2-4 biological replicates given similar experiments in citations above, and each biological 
replicate contained pools of 50-100 individuals based on preliminary studies with standards. 


nthe CAFE assay the vials in which all flies died early in combination with a lack of feeding were excluded from all analyses. These deaths 
were attributable to flies being unable to access the food. Further vials were excluded from LD50 and feeding rate measurements if there was 
a lack of feeding for one of the days (again the result of flies being unable to access the food) or if there were missing feeding data. These 
were pre-established exclusion criteria. 


We performed all bioassays as well as enzyme assays in replicates. Results of all assays were reproducible. Please refer to Methods for 
numbers of replicates. 


We used random.org/sequences to randomize placement of tubes in racks for all bioassays, except for the feeding experiments with 
milkweed and the sequestration assays. For the milkweed feeding experiments, the initial experiment was done as a preliminary study 
without randomization and we did not anticipate it working because of the myriad compounds in the plants, which we thought would kill even 
the monarch genotype flies. The monarch flies, to our surprise, survived relatively well on media containing milkweed, but because milkweed 
was no longer available (we collected it on UC-Berkeley campus), except enough for one repeat of the experiment, we followed the first 
design (no randomization) to keep our design consistent. For the sequestration assays, puparia were transfered out of the vials to prevent 
freshly emerging flies from feeding on the media containing ouabain, after which flies were collected flies every two hours. For these reasons 
we did not randomize. 


We were blind to the allocation and outcome assessment during all bioassays, except for the feeding experiments with milkweed and the 
sequestration assays. For the milkweed experiments, the media is green and thus reveals to the experimenter which vial is in which treatment 
group. For the sequestration assays, the personnel who conducted the rearing were at a different university (Cornell University) than those 
who conducted the HPLC. In addition, we had to know which flies emerged from which vials to group them and freeze them. Given these 
procedures, we were not blind to the experimental treatment for these two experiments. 
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Materials & experimental systems Methods 


n/a | Involved in the study 


Unique biological materials 


Antibodies 


Eukaryotic cell lines 


Palaeontology 


Animals and other organisms 


Human research participants 


n/a | Involved in the study 
ChIP-seq 


Flow cytometry 


MRI-based neuroimaging 


Unique biological materials 


Policy information about availability 


of materials 


Obtaining unique materials All unique materials are available upon request. The knock-in fly lines will be available from the Bloomington Drosophila Stock 
Center or directly from N.K.W. (email to whiteman@berkeley.edu). 


Eukaryotic cell lines 


Policy information about cell lines 


Cell line source(s) Sf9 cells in Grace's were originally purchased from Gibco™ , now owned by ThermoFisher, under catalog number B82501. 


Authentication From ThermoFisher's website (https://www.thermofisher.com/order/catalog/product/B82501?S|ID=srch-srp-B82501): "Each 
lot of Gibco® Sf9 cells is tested for cell growth and viability post-recovery from cryopreservation...and has been characterized 


b 


y isozyme and karyotype analysis." In addition, the cells have been maintained at the University of Hamburg (Susanne 


Dobler) for the last 12 years and checked regularly for contamination by bacteria and mycoplasma. 


Mycoplasma contamination From ThermoFisher's website (https://www.thermofisher.com/order/catalog/product/B82501?S|ID=srch-srp-B82501): "In 
addition, the Master Seed Bank has been tested for contamination of bacteria, yeast, mycoplasma and virus..." 


Commonly misidentified lines —¢ 
(See ICLAC register) 


Animals and other orga 


ells are not listed in the database. 


nisms 


Policy information about studies involving animals; ARRIVE guidelines recommended for reporting animal research 


Laboratory animals Only 


invertebrate animals were used in our experiments. We used eggs, larvae (1st-3rd instar), puparia and adults (females, aged 


4-7 days) of the w1118 strain and the 8 knock-in lines we created in Drosophila melanogaster (Diptera, Drosophilidae) for all 


expe 


riments. Please refer to the methods section for a description of the transgenics and genetics methods and validation. The 


Berkeley campus Committee on Laboratory & Environmental Biosafety has approved a Biological Use Authorization (#451) for 
the maintenance and disposal of the knock-in D. melanogaster lines generated by GenetiVision (Houston, TX), adhering to 


regu 


ations of the National Institutes of Health in the laboratory of Prof. Noah Whiteman. 


Wild animals We did not use wild animals for the present study. 


Field-collected samples We did not use field-collected samples for the present study. 
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Population imaging of neural activity in awake 


behaving mice 


Kiryl D. Piatkevich'*"’, Seth Bensussen*"', Hua-an Tseng*"!, Sanaya N. Shroff*, Violeta Gisselle Lopez- Huerta’, 
Demian Park!?, Erica E. Jung!*, Or A. Shemesh!”, Christoph Straub°, Howard J. Gritton*, Michael F. Romano’, Emma Costa, 
Bernardo L. Sabatini®, Zhanyan Fu*, Edward S. Boyden)?”8.910* & Xue Han** 


A longstanding goal in neuroscience has been to image membrane 
voltage across a population of individual neurons in an awake, 
behaving mammal. Here we describe a genetically encoded 
fluorescent voltage indicator, SomArchon, which exhibits 
millisecond response times and is compatible with optogenetic 
control, and which increases the sensitivity, signal-to-noise ratio, 
and number of neurons observable several-fold over previously 
published fully genetically encoded reagents!~*. Under conventional 
one-photon microscopy, SomArchon enables the routine population 
analysis of around 13 neurons at once, in multiple brain regions 
(cortex, hippocampus, and striatum) of head-fixed, awake, behaving 
mice. Using SomArchon, we detected both positive and negative 
responses of striatal neurons during movement, as previously 
reported by electrophysiology but not easily detected using modern 
calcium imaging techniques”"', highlighting the power of voltage 
imaging to reveal bidirectional modulation. We also examined how 
spikes relate to the subthreshold theta oscillations of individual 
hippocampal neurons, with SomArchon showing that the spikes of 
individual neurons are more phase-locked to their own subthreshold 
theta oscillations than to local field potential theta oscillations. 
Thus, SomArchon reports both spikes and subthreshold voltage 
dynamics in awake, behaving mice. 

Near-infrared genetically encoded voltage indicators (GEVIs) 
derived from rhodopsins offer high temporal fidelity, and are compat- 
ible with optogenetics’!*’*, whereas green fluorescent GEVIs derived 
from the voltage-sensing domains of phosphatases or opsins are often 
slower and brighter”*'*"!”, Translating these voltage sensors into the 
living mammalian brain has been challenging, because of poor mem- 
brane localization, low photostability, and low signal-to-noise ratio 
(SNR). So far, amongst fully genetically encoded reagents, only Ace2N 
and paQuasAr3-s have been used to optically report voltage dynamics 
in a living mouse brain, reporting the activities of up to four cells in 
one field of view (FOV) in awake mice*”. Recently, we developed a 
robotic directed-evolution approach and created the improved GEVI 
Archon1!. To further improve SNR in the dense, living mammalian 
brain, we conducted a screen for peptides to localize Archon] to the 
soma!®-?! so that neuropil contamination could be reduced (Extended 
Data Fig. 1; see Supplementary Table 1 for the sequences of the motifs). 
The molecule Archonl1-KGC-EGFP-Ky2.1-motif-ER2, which we call 
SomArchon (Fig. la), exhibited the highest relative change in fluo- 
rescence (AF/F) during 100-mV voltage steps (Fig. 1g) and was well- 
localized to the soma (Extended Data Fig. 1h-k). 

SomArchon fluorescently reported action potentials in mouse 
brain slices after in utero electroporation (IUE) into the cortex and 
hippocampus, and after adeno-associated virus (AAV)-mediated 
expression in the cortex, striatum, and thalamus (Extended Data Fig. 2). 
SomArchon was localized primarily to the membrane within 30-45 1m 


of the cell body in the cortex, striatum, and hippocampus (Fig. 1b, 
Extended Data Fig. 1h-k). The sensitivity of SomArchon was about 
twofold greater (Fig. 1c, d) than our previously published values for 
Archon1", and it had comparable kinetics (Fig. le) and SNR (defined 
as the maximum fluorescence change observed during an action 
potential divided by the standard deviation of the baseline) (Fig. 1f). 
SomArchon linearly reported voltage (Fig. 1g), and did not alter mem- 
brane properties or resting potential in mouse brain slices, induce glio- 
sis, or mediate light-induced phototoxicity (Extended Data Figs. 3, 4). 
It has previously been demonstrated that Archon] exhibits essentially 
no crosstalk under blue light illumination as used commonly for opto- 
genetic neural activation'’. We used a bicistronic expression system 
(Fig. 1h) to co-express SomArchon and the high-performance chan- 
nelrhodopsin CoChR” in the same cell, and demonstrated that brief 
blue light pulses could reliably evoke action potentials that were visible 
in SomArchon fluorescence (Fig. 1i, j). 

We performed a side-by-side comparison of SomArchon with 
soma-localized versions of several next-generation voltage sensors— 
specifically QuasAr3-s*, paQuasAr3-s*, ASAP3°, and Voltrons)5°—in 
mouse cortical brain slices under identical expression conditions, 
focusing on layer 2/3 neurons (Supplementary Table 3). The spec- 
trally similar sensors QuasAr3-s, paQuasAr3-s, and SomArchon were 
recorded under identical imaging conditions (1.5 W mm”) during 
CoChR-mediated action potentials. ASAP3 and Voltron were recorded 
with the filter sets described*® under similar excitation intensities as 
used in the initial description of Voltron® (25-29 mW mm’), during 
action potentials evoked upon application of 4-aminopyridine. Under 
these conditions, SomArchon exhibited the highest AF/F and SNR per 
action potential (Extended Data Fig. 5); in addition, SomArchon exhib- 
ited values higher than those previously reported for Ace2N-mNeon’, 
ASAP1”, MacQ-mCitrine®, and QuasAr2° (Supplementary Table 3). 
In addition, SomArchon showed higher photostability than soma- 
localized versions of ASAP3 and Voltronsz5 under comparable imaging 
conditions in cultured neurons (Extended Data Fig. 5e). 

We virally expressed SomArchon in vivo in the mouse motor cortex, 
visual cortex, striatum, and hippocampus, and imaged neural activity 
while mice were awake with their heads fixed under a conventional 
one-photon microscope (Fig. 2a) using a scientific complementary 
metal-oxide semiconductor (sCMOS) camera and laser excitation light 
at 637 nm, at a power of around 1.6 W mm? (75 mW; 20x objective 
lens), 4 W mm~? (75 mW; 40x objective lens), or 1.6 W mm” (95 mW; 
16 x objective lens). Cells expressing SomArchon could be resolved at 
depths of about 50-150 |1m below the imaging surface (Fig. 2b). We 
could detect individual spikes in single cells in all four brain regions 
(Fig. 2c, e, g, i, Supplementary Video 1). The SNR per action potential 
ranged from about 7 to about 16 across the brain regions examined 
(Fig. 2d, f, h, j). To our knowledge, no other paper has reported SNR 


1Media Lab, MIT, Cambridge, MA, USA. 2MIT McGovern Institute for Brain Research, MIT, Cambridge, MA, USA. #Department of Biomedical Engineering, Boston University, Boston, MA, USA. 
Stanley Center for Psychiatric Research, Broad Institute of MIT and Harvard, Cambridge, MA, USA. Department of Mechanical and Industrial Engineering, University of Illinois, Chicago, IL, USA. 
®Howard Hughes Medical Institute, Department of Neurobiology, Harvard Medical School, Boston, MA, USA. Department of Biological Engineering, MIT, Cambridge, MA, USA. 8MIT Center for 
Neurobiological Engineering, MIT, Cambridge, MA, USA. °Department of Brain and Cognitive Sciences, MIT, Cambridge, MA, USA. 10Koch Institute, MIT, Cambridge, MA, USA. 1These authors 
contributed equally: Kiryl D. Piatkevich, Seth Bensussen, Hua-an Tseng. *e-mail: es)@media.mit.edu; xuehan@bu.edu 
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Fig. 1 | SomArchon enables high-fidelity voltage imaging in brain 

slices. a, Diagram of the SomArchon construct. b, Confocal images of 
SomArchon-expressing neurons in cortex layer 2/3 (left), hippocampus 
(middle), and striatum (right). Excitation wavelength (\..) = 488 nm laser, 
emission wavelength (Aem) = 525/50 nm (representative images selected 
from 8, 10 and 6 slices, respectively, from 2 mice each). Scale bars, 50 jim. 

c, Single-trial SomArchon fluorescence (red), and concurrent membrane 
voltage recorded via whole-cell patch-clamp (black), during action 
potentials evoked by current injection (grey); Aex = 637 nm laser at 0.8, 1.5, 
and 1.5 W mm * for cortex, hippocampus, and striatum, respectively. 

d, AF/F per action potential across recordings exemplified in c 
(representative traces selected from n = 18, 8, and 6 neurons from 5, 2, and 2 
mice, respectively). Box plots: 25th and 75th percentiles with notch, median; 
whiskers, 1.5 interquartile range from the 25th and 75th percentiles; 
middle horizontal line, mean; individual data points, open circles when 

n <9). e, Electrical and optical action potential waveform full-width- 
at-half-maximum (FWHMap; dashed lines connect the same neurons) 
across recordings exemplified in c (P values above brackets are from two- 
sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test; Supplementary Table 2). f, SNR per action 
potential across recordings exemplified in c. g, Population fluorescence of 
SomArchon in response to voltage steps in voltage-clamp mode, normalized 
to the fluorescence at —70 mV (inset, optical recordings for a representative 
neuron) recorded in cortex (n = 12 neurons from 2 mice). 

h, Diagram of SomArchon-P2A-CoChR-Ky2.1 moti. i, Fluorescence image 
of neurons in hippocampal slice expressing SomArchon-P2A-CoChR- 
Ky2.1 otic (top) with two cells identified (bottom); ., = 637 nm, exposure 
time 1.3 ms (selected from n = 3 slices from 2 mice). Scale bar, 25 um. 

j, Representative single-trial optical voltage traces from cells shown ini 
with blue light stimulation (2 ms pulse at 20 Hz). Acquisition rate, 777 Hz. 


values per action potential in living mouse brain, so we cannot directly 
compare our molecule to others in this regard. We were able to resolve 
short segments of proximal dendrites next to the soma, and detected 
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voltage fluctuation patterns that sometimes differed from those in the 
soma (Extended Data Fig. 6c-f). In addition, simultaneous optical 
control and voltage imaging was feasible using the strategy shown in 
Fig. 1h, in awake behaving mice (Fig. 2k-m). 

Electrophysiological studies have shown that many striatal neurons 
increase their responses during movement?”3, while others decrease 
their responses®'°. Although electrophysiological recordings largely 
discard spatial information regarding the relative locations of the neu- 
rons being observed, recent calcium imaging studies have revealed that 
spatially clustered striatal neurons are activated by similar aspects of 
movement"!. These calcium imaging studies focused on the increases 
in activity during movement; decreases in activity are harder to observe 
with calcium imaging. We performed voltage imaging while mice ran 
on a spherical treadmill (Fig. 3a), identified cell bodies and spikes 
from cells in the striatum (Fig. 3b-d), and aligned spiking activity to 
movement (Fig. 3d). Some neurons exhibited firing patterns known 
to occur in striatal fast spiking interneurons” or cholinergic interneu- 
rons” (Extended Data Fig. 7a-d). We found that 4 of the 14 neurons 
imaged were positively modulated by movement speed, and that 2 were 
negatively modulated by movement speed (Fig. 3e, f, Extended Data 
Fig. 7e, f; see Supplementary Table 2 for statistics). Furthermore, adja- 
cent neurons did not respond to movement speed in identical ways. 
For example, in two recordings of three neurons each, one of the three 
neurons was positively modulated by movement speed whereas the 
other two were not (Fig. 3f, Extended Data Fig. 7a, c (cells 1, 2, 3 and 
cells 6, 7, 8), Supplementary Table 2). Thus, SomArchon can readily 
detect decreases in striatal neuron spiking during movement, and can 
help to disambiguate activity changes amongst spatially clustered stri- 
atal neurons. 

We performed wide-field voltage imaging with SomArchon in 
hippocampal CA1 neurons in awake, head-fixed mice, while simul- 
taneously recording local field potentials (LFPs). In vivo patch- 
clamp recordings have shown that the spikes of a CA1 neuron are 
more strongly phase-locked to its own intracellular theta frequency 
(4-10 Hz) oscillations than to the theta oscillations of the across-neuron 
averaged LFP*®””, We found that 6 of the 16 neurons had spikes phase- 
locked to both intracellular and LFP theta oscillations (Fig. 4a), and that 
9 were phase-locked only to intracellular theta oscillations and not to 
LFP theta oscillations (Fig. 4b). As a population, neurons exhibited 
stronger phase-locking to intracellular theta oscillations than to LFP 
theta oscillations (Fig. 4c, d). SomArchon thus supports the analysis 
of subthreshold intracellular oscillations, although interpretation of 
these measurements must take into account background fluorescence, 
which—in densely labelled tissue—may result in crosstalk that affects 
correlations. 

We evaluated the photostability of SomArchon in vivo, and found a 
slight decrease in fluorescence intensity in both the striatum and the 
hippocampus over time. However, the SNR remained largely stable in 
both brain regions (Extended Data Fig. 8). In the hippocampus, firing 
rates remained constant over time, and we were able to continuously 
image for up to 80 s with minimal changes in SNR (Extended Data 
Fig. 8i-m, Supplementary Video 1). This lack of toxicity is consistent 
with our results from cultured neurons (Extended Data Fig. 3). 

Owing to the high performance and soma-targeted nature of 
SomArchon, we were able to routinely image multiple neurons at 
once in both cortical and subcortical brain regions (Figs. 2k, 1, 3b, c, 
Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). In the hippocampus, using a 20x objective 
lens, we were able to record from 14 neurons at once, 8 of which were 
spiking (Fig. 4e, f). In addition, using a 16x objective lens, we routinely 
recorded from around 13 cells at once (n = 13.1 + 3.5 (mean + s.d.) 
neurons per FOV from 13 recording sessions in 2 awake mice). Of 
the 170 manually identified neurons, 107 (63%) spiked during the 
recording periods (duration: 13.5-27 s) (Extended Data Fig. 6g-j, 
Supplementary Table 4). The ability to record from multiple neurons 
simultaneously enabled us to examine the correlation and coherence 
of subthreshold activities between pairs of neurons, although back- 
ground fluorescence crosstalk between nearby neurons will need to 
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Fig. 2 | SomArchon enables single-cell voltage imaging in multiple 
brain regions of awake mice, using a simple wide-field imaging setup. 
a, Experimental setup. Left, awake mice had their heads fixed under a 
wide-field microscope; right, surgical window implant coupled with 

an infusion cannula and an LFP recording electrode. b, Representative 
SomArchon-expressing neurons visualized via EGFP fluorescence in 
motor cortex, visual cortex, striatum, and hippocampus (Aex = 470/25 nm 
LED, Aem = 525/50 nm). Scale bars, 50 jum. ¢, e, g, i, Voltage imaging in 
motor cortex (c), visual cortex (e), striatum (g), and hippocampus (i). Left, 
SomArchon fluorescence image of the cell in vivo; right, optical voltage 
trace acquired from the cell (dashed boxes indicate time intervals shown 
at successively expanded time scales; vertical bars indicate peaks of action 
potentials identified by a custom spike-sorting algorithm). \., = 637 nm 
laser at 1.6 W mm” for visual cortex and motor cortex, 4 W mm”? for 


be considered when interpreting pairwise correlation and coher- 
ence measurements (Extended Data Figs. 9e-h, 10, Supplementary 
Discussion). 

Compared to existing fully genetically encoded voltage indicators, 
SomArchon achieves a severalfold improvement in the number of cells 
that can be imaged simultaneously, while using inexpensive one-photon 
microscopy. The previously published record for fully genetically 
encoded voltage imaging was four spiking cells recorded simultane- 
ously in an awake behaving mouse, but this required a specialized imag- 
ing setup that combined two-photon structural imaging to support 
patterned single-photon excitation illumination targeting individual 


mown man oan tot ' ror 


SNR 12 
SNRyp 


striatum and hippocampus, Aem = 664 long-pass. Scale bars, 25 um. 

d, f, h, j, Quantification of SNR per action potential for motor cortex 

(d), visual cortex (f), striatum (h), and hippocampus (j). Box plots as 

in Fig. 1. In b-j, representative images and traces were selected from, 

and statistics performed on, n = 8, 6, 10, and 17 cells from 3, 2, 3, and 

4 mice for the motor cortex, visual cortex, striatum, and hippocampus, 
respectively. k, Fluorescence image of selected FOV showing hippocampal 
neurons expressing SomArchon-P2A-CoChR-Ky2.1motir (top) with 
neurons identified (bottom); A-x = 637 nm, exposure time 1.2 ms. Scale 
bar, 20 xm. 1, Representative single-trial optical voltage traces from cells 
shown in k with blue light stimulation (100 ms pulse). Image acquisition 
rate, 826 Hz. m, Firing rate changes during blue light off versus blue light 
on conditions in individual neurons. In k-m, representative image selected 
from, and statistics performed on, n = 14 cells from 2 mice. 


cell bodies, as well as the blue-light-gated molecule paQuasAr3, which 
is incompatible with commonly used pulsed blue light optogenetic 
modulation’. ASAP3 has been used to image three dendrites at once, 
with 2-photon microscopy, but this approach can be used to record 
only single cells at the fast rates typical for voltage imaging”. The hybrid 
GEVI sensor Voltron enables imaging of 46 neurons®, but requires 
the addition of chemicals delivered to the living brain that compli- 
cate in vivo mammalian use, is not compatible with optogenetics, and 
exhibits a lower dynamic range than SomArchon (Extended Data 
Fig. 5). Voltron, ASAP3, and Ace2N-mNeon all exhibit crosstalk with 
rhodopsins, hampering their use with optogenetic actuators. Voltage 
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Fig. 3 | Voltage imaging of striatal neurons during locomotion. a, 


Schematic of the experimental setup, similar to that in Fig. 2a, but with 
mice positioned on a spherical treadmill. Imaging was performed with 

a 40x objective lens. b, Left, SomArchon fluorescence image of striatal 
cells; right, identified regions of interest (ROIs) corresponding to somas. 
Aex = 637 nm, exposure time 1.2 ms (representative image selected from 
n= 9 FOV from 2 mice). Scale bar, 20 jum. NSD, no spikes detected. c, 
Optical voltage traces acquired from cells in b and corresponding mouse 
movement speed (black, low-pass-filtered at 1.5 Hz; grey, raw data; 
representative traces selected from n = 2 FOV from one mouse). Image 
acquisition rate, 826 Hz. d, Magnified views of the three periods indicated 
by black boxes in c. e, Optical voltage trace (red) for a neuron modulated 
by movement speed and corresponding movement speed (black and grey; 
representative trace selected from n = 14 neurons from 2 mice). f, Firing 
rates of individual striatal neurons, during periods with low (open box 
plots) versus high (grey box plots) movement speed (m = 14 neurons from 
2 mice, brackets indicate neurons from the same FOV). *P < 0.05, two- 
sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test. Box plots as in Fig. 1. 


imaging with SomArchon or QuasAr3 is limited mainly by the high 
power and illumination spot of the 637-nm excitation laser; however, 
our data suggest that high-powered 637-nm excitation does not induce 
more phototoxicity than is seen with common, lower-powered 470-nm 
excitation (Extended Data Fig. 3). In conclusion, SomArchon is fully 
genetically encoded, is compatible with conventional easily accessible 
one-photon wide-field fluorescence microscopes, is fully compatible 
with blue-light-driven optogenetics, and enables routine imaging of 
around 13 neurons in a single FOV. We anticipate that the practicality 
of SomArchon will enable its rapid deployment into a variety of con- 
texts in neuroscience. As camera performance improves in years to 
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Fig. 4 | Population voltage imaging of spikes and subthreshold voltage 
activities in CA1 neurons. a, Neuron with spikes phase-locked to theta 
oscillations of LFPs (blue) and optically recorded membrane voltage (Vino 
red). Left, raw LFPs (top) and Vino (bottom), and theta frequency-filtered 
traces (middle). Middle, magnified view of the boxed period on the left. 
Theta oscillation peaks are indicated by blue and red vertical lines, and 
spikes by green dots. Right, probability distribution of the timing of spikes 
relative to the phases of the LFP (blue) and Vino (red) oscillations at theta 
frequency. Arrows indicate the average phase vector (with vector length 
indicated). Outer circle number indicates probability. Example selected 
from n = 16 neurons in 7 FOVs from 4 mice. b, As in a, but for an example 
neuron phase-locked to V,»,. theta oscillations, but not to LFP theta 
oscillations. c, Population spike-phase vectors relative to theta oscillations 
of LFP (blue and light blue) and Vino (red and pink). Each vector represents 
the average vector from one neuron (blue and red, P < 0.05; light blue 

and pink, not significant; ? test, spike-phase distribution of each neuron 
against uniform distribution; n = 198-1,077 spikes per neuron; 16 
neurons in 7 FOVs from 4 mice). d, Population spike—phase relationship. 
***P — 5.0 x 1075, two-tailed paired Student's t-test, n = 16 neurons in 

7 FOVs from 4 mice. Box plots: 25th and 75th percentiles with notch, 
median; whiskers, all data points not considered outliers; plus, outliers. 

e, SomArchon fluorescence images of CA1 neurons (top) with ROIs 
overlaid (bottom; n = 14 FOV from 3 mice). Middle, zoomed-in views of 
the yellow boxes from the top. Yellow arrows, example spiking cells with 
optical voltage traces shown in f; blue arrows, neurons not active during 
the period shown. Ax = 637 nm laser at 1.5 W mm ~”. Scale bar, 20 jum. 


come, and as further evolution of GEVIs continues, we anticipate that 
it might be possible to image tens to hundreds of neurons using simple 
one-photon optics in the near future. 
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METHODS 


Molecular cloning. To screen candidates for the soma-localized Archon] volt- 
age sensor in primary hippocampal neurons, we synthesized DNAs coding for 
candidate localization motifs de novo with mammalian codon optimization and 
subcloned them with the genes for Archon1 (GenBank ID MG250280.1) and 
EGFP into the pAAV-CAG vector to obtain the final constructs (Supplementary 
Table 1; gene synthesis and subcloning performed by Epoch Life Science). For 
in vivo expression in the mouse brain via IUE, the genes encoding Archon1- 
KGC-EGFP-Ky2.1 motit-ER2, QuasAr3—PP-Citrine—Ky2.1 motip-ER2 (QuasAr3-s), 
paQuasAr3-PP-Citrine-Ky2.1motig-ER2 (paQuasAr3-s) and CoChR-mTagBFP2- 
Ky2.2motif-ER2 were subcloned into the pCAG-WPRE vector. The genes encoding 
QuasAr3-PP-Citrine-Ky2.1-ER2 and paQuasAr3-PP-Citrine-Ky2.1-ER2 were 
synthesized de novo (GenScript Biotech) based on the reported sequences”*. The 
gene for CoChR-mTagBFP2-Ky2.2motif-ER2 was assembled by Epoch Life Science 
using pAAV-Syn-CoChR-GFP (Addgene plasmid no. 59070) and pBAD-mTag- 
BFP2 (Addgene plasmid no. 34632) as the source of the genes for CoChR and 
mTagBFP2, respectively; the Ky2.2 motifs were synthesized de novo with mam- 
malian codon optimization (Epoch Life Science). The pAAV-Syn-Archon1-KGC- 
EGFP-Ky2.1motit-P2A-CoChR-Ky2.1motit plasmid was also cloned by Epoch Life 
Science. We used the Kv2.1 motif fused to CoChR for the following reason: in 
our original paper on soma-targeted CoChR"®, we used the KA2 sequence, which 
worked best with CoChR-GFP, but in this paper we used fluorophore-free CoChR, 
which did not express well with KA2, and rather worked better with Ky2.1; we 
also sometimes used the corresponding sequence from Ky2.2 as described in the 
text. Plasmid amplification was performed using Stellar (Clontech Laboratories) or 
NEB10-beta (New England BioLabs) chemically competent Escherichia coli cells. 
Small-scale isolation of plasmid DNA was performed with Mini-Prep kits (Qiagen); 
large-scale DNA plasmid purification was done with GenElute HP Endotoxin-Free 
Plasmid Maxiprep Kits (Sigma-Aldrich). The genes for ASAP3-Kv and Voltron-ST 
were synthesized de novo by GenScript, based on the reported sequences™®, and 
cloned into the pCAG-WPRE vector. 

Neuronal culture and transfection. All mouse procedures were performed in 
accordance with the National Institute of Health Guide for Laboratory Animals and 
approved by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology Institutional Animal Care 
and Use and Biosafety Committees. For preparation of dissociated hippocampal 
mouse neuron cultures, we used postnatal day 0 or 1 Swiss Webster mice with- 
out regard to sex (Taconic Biosciences) as previously described. In brief, dis- 
sected hippocampal tissue was digested with 50 units of papain (Worthington 
Biochemical) for 6-8 min at 37°C, and the digestion was stopped by incubation 
with ovomucoid trypsin inhibitor (Worthington Biochemical) for 4 min at 37°C. 
The tissue was then gently dissociated with Pasteur pipettes, and dissociated neu- 
rons were plated at a density of 20,000-30,000 per glass coverslip coated with 
Matrigel (BD Biosciences). Neurons were seeded in 100 iil plating medium contain- 
ing MEM (Life Technologies), glucose (33 mM, Sigma), transferrin (0.01%, Sigma), 
HEPES (10mM, Sigma), Glutagro (2 mM, Corning), insulin (0.13%, Millipore), 
B27 supplement (2%, Gibco), and heat-inactivated FBS (7.5%, Corning). After cell 
adhesion, additional plating medium was added. AraC (0.002 mM, Sigma) was 
added when glia density was 50-70% of confluence. Neurons were grown at 37 °C 
and 5% CO in a humidified atmosphere. 

For in vitro screening of candidate soma-localized Archon] sensors, primary 
hippocampal neuron cultures were transfected with 500 ng plasmid DNA per well 
using a commercial calcium phosphate transfection kit (Life Technologies) after 
4 days in vitro (DIV), as previously described'*. After 30-60 min of incubation of 
cultured neurons with DNA-calcium phosphate precipitate at 37°C, neurons were 
washed twice with acidic MEM buffer (pH 6.7-6.8) to remove residual calcium 
phosphate particles and returned to the original plating medium. All measure- 
ments on cultured neurons were taken between DIV 14 and DIV 18 (about 9-14 
d post transfection) to allow sodium channel maturation (and thus spiking). No 
cultured neuron recordings were supplemented with all-trans-retinal. 
Electrophysiology and fluorescence microscopy in cultured primary 
hippocampal neurons. Whole-cell patch-clamp recordings of cultured neu- 
rons for Supplementary Table 1 were acquired via an Axopatch 700B amplifier 
(Molecular Devices) and Digidata 1440 digitizer (Molecular Devices). Neurons 
were patched between DIV 14 and DIV 18 and were bathed in Tyrode's solution 
(125 mM NaCl, 2 mM KCl, 3 mM CaCh, 1 mM MgCh, 10 mM HEPES, 30 mM 
glucose, pH 7.3 (NaOH adjusted)) at 32°C during measurements. Synaptic block- 
ers (2,3-dihydroxy-6-nitro-7-sulfamoyl-benzo[f]quinoxaline (NBQX), 10 j.M; 
p(—)-2-amino-5-phosphonovaleric acid, 25 1M; gabazine, 20 1M; Tocris) were 
added to the extracellular solution for single-cell electrophysiology. Borosilicate 
glass pipettes with an outer diameter of 1 mm and a wall thickness of 0.2 mm were 
pulled to produce electrodes with resistance of 3-10 MQ and were filled with an 
internal solution containing 135 mM potassium gluconate, 8 mM NaCl, 10 mM 
HEPES, 4 mM Mg-ATP, 0.4 mM Na-GTP, 0.6 mM MgCls, 0.1 mM CaCh, pH 7.25 
(KOH adjusted) at 295 mOsm. Measurements from primary neuron cultures were 


performed on the electrophysiology setup described above. Patch-clamp data were 
acquired only if the resting potential was below —45 mV and access resistance was 
<25 MQ. Access resistance was compensated at 30-70%. Fluorescence imaging 
was performed on an inverted fluorescence microscope (Nikon Ti), equipped with 
a red laser (637 nm, 100 mW, Coherent, OBIS 637LX, Pigtailed) expanded by a 
beam expander (Thorlabs) and focused onto the back focal plane of a40x NA 
1.15 objective lens (Nikon). 

Two-photon imaging of SomArchon-expressing neurons was performed using 
an Olympus FVMPE-RS equipped with two lasers for fluorescence excitation. An 
InSight X3 laser (Spectra-Physics) tuned to 1,150 nm at 50% transmissivity was 
used to excite SomArchon, and a MaiTai HP Ti:Sapphire laser (Spectra-Physics) 
tuned to 920 nm at 15% transmissivity was used to excite EGFP. The laser beams 
were focused using a 25x 1.05 NA water-immersion objective lens (Olympus). 
SomArchon emission was separated using a 590-nm dichroic mirror and imaged 
with 660-750 nm and 495-540 nm filters for near-infrared and green fluores- 
cence, respectively, and signals were collected onto separate photomultiplier tubes. 
Imaging was performed at 2.0 1s per pixel sampling speed with one-way galvano 
scanning. 

Phototoxicity and photobleaching measurements in cultured neurons. For 
phototoxicity and photostability measurements, primary mouse neuron cultures, 
prepared as described above, were imaged using an inverted Eclipse Ti-E micro- 
scope (Nikon) equipped with an sCMOS camera (OrcaFlash4.2, Hamamatsu), 
LED light source (Spectra, Lumencor), a 637-nm laser (637 LX, OBIS) focused on 
the back focal plane of a 40x NA 1.15 water immersion objective lens (Nikon), 
and a Polygon400 Multi-wavelength Patterned Illuminator (Mightex) with a 
470-nm LED (ThorLabs). To express SomArchon, neurons were infected with 
AAV2-CaMKII-SomArchon or AAV2-Syn-SomArchon-P2A-CoChR-Ky2.1 motif 
at DIV 5. To express ASAP3-Kv and Voltron-ST, neurons were transfected with the 
pCAG-ASAP3-Kv-WPRE and pCAG- Voltron-ST-WPRE plasmids, respectively, 
using the calcium phosphate method described above. For imaging of Voltron- 
expressing neurons, the cells were incubated with JF525 at final concentration 
1.25 1M for 60 min at 37°C (application of higher concentrations of JF525 resulted 
in marked internalization of the dye within 40 min of incubation at 37 °C, thus 
preventing functional imaging owing to the high background fluorescence). After 
incubation, the cells were washed 3 times with fresh plating medium for 3 h to 
removed unbound dye. The reactive oxygen species (ROS) measurements were 
performed using CellRox Orange dye (Invitrogen) according to the manufacturer's 
protocol. In brief, neurons were incubated with the CellROX Orange reagent at 
a final concentration of 5 .M for 30 min at 37°C in darkness, and then washed 
once with fresh plating medium before imaging. Immediately before imaging, cells 
were supplemented with the NucGreen Dead 488 reagent for detection of plasma 
membrane integrity, which we used to indicate cell death. Cells that showed a 
more than ten times increase in green fluorescence in the nucleus over background 
fluorescence levels were considered dead. Neurons were imaged between DIV 14 
and DIV 18 in the plating medium at 22°C. CellROX Orange fluorescence was 
acquired using 510/25 nm excitation at 0.8 mW/mm? and 545/40 nm emission. 
NucGreen fluorescence was acquired using 475/36 nm excitation at 3.5 mW/mm? 
and 527/50 nm emission. 

IUE, AAV injection, and acute brain slice preparation. For IUE, embryonic day 
(E)15.5 timed-pregnant female Swiss Webster (Taconic Biosciences) mice were 
deeply anaesthetized with 2% isoflurane. Uterine horns were exposed and periodi- 
cally rinsed with warm sterile PBS. Plasmid DNA (1-2 1g total at a final concentra- 
tion of about 2-3 \1g/j1] diluted in sterile PBS) was injected into the lateral ventricle 
of one cerebral hemisphere of an embryo. Five voltage pulses (50 V, 50 ms duration, 
1 Hz) were delivered using 5-mm round plate electrodes (ECM 830 electroporator, 
Harvard Apparatus), with the anode or cathode placed on top of the skull to target 
the cortex or hippocampus, respectively. Electroporated embryos were placed back 
into the dam, and allowed to mature to delivery. Brain slices were prepared from 
electroporated mice without regard to sex at postnatal day (P)12-P22. 

The electroporated mice were anaesthetized by isoflurane inhalation and 
decapitated, and cerebral hemispheres were quickly removed and placed in cold 
choline-based cutting solution consisting of (in mM): 110 choline chloride, 25 
NaHCOs, 2.5 KCl, 7 MgCl, 0.5 CaCly, 1.25 NaH2POu, 25 glucose, 11.6 ascorbic 
acid, and 3.1 pyruvic acid (339-341 mOsm/kg; pH 7.75 adjusted with NaOH) for 2 
min, then blocked and transferred into a slicing chamber containing ice-cold cho- 
line-based cutting solution. For mice electroporated with Voltron-ST, 50 jl JF525 
dye (Janelia Farm; 12.5 nM JF525 in 101 DMSO mixed with 10 jl Pluronic F-127 
(20% w/v in DMSO; Invitrogen) and 30 il sterile PBS) was injected into the ret- 
ro-orbital sinus one day before slicing. Coronal slices (300 1m thick) were cut with 
a Compresstome VF-300 slicing machine, then transferred to a holding chamber 
with artificial cerebrospinal fluid (ACSF) containing (in mM) 125 NaCl, 2.5 KCl, 25 
NaHCO3, 2 CaCl, 1 MgCl, 1.25 NaH,PO, and 11 glucose (300-310 mOsm/kg; pH 
7.35 adjusted with NaOH), and allowed to recover for 10 min at 34°C, followed by 
another 30 min at room temperature. Slices were subsequently maintained at room 


temperature (22°C) until use. Both cutting solution and ACSF were constantly 
bubbled with 95% O, and 5% CO). 

For AAV injection, 21-day-old C57 BL/6J mice were anaesthetized with isoflu- 

rane and placed in a small animal stereotaxic apparatus (David Kopf Instruments). 
Animals were injected with 200 nl rAAV8-Syn-Archon1-KGC-EGFP-Kv2.1mo- 
tif-ER2 using a Nanoject (Drummond Scientific) via glass pipettes with 20-30-j1m 
diameter tips into the striatum: anteroposterior (AP) 1.2 mm, mediolateral (ML) 
2.1 mm, dorsoventral (DV) 3.2 mm relative to bregma. Brain slices were then pre- 
pared from these AAV-injected mice at P30-35. Mice were deeply anaesthetized 
with isoflurane and perfused transcardially using cold saline containing (in mM): 
194 sucrose, 30 NaCl, 4.5 KCl, 1.2 NaH2POu, 0.2 CaCl, 2 MgCl, 26 NaHCOs, 
and 10 p-(+)-glucose saturated with 95% O2 and 5% COn, pH 7.4 adjusted with 
NaOH, 320-340 mOsm/I. Coronal slices (250-300 j1m thick) were cut using a 
slicer (VT1200 S, Leica Microsystems) and then incubated for 10-15 min ina 
holding chamber (BSK4, Scientific System Design) at 32°C with regular ACSF 
containing (in mM): 136 NaCl, 3.5 KCl, 1 MgCh, 2.5 CaCl, 26 NaHCO; and 11 
glucose saturated with 95% O, and 5% COs, followed by at least 1 h recovery at 
room temperature (21-25 °C) before recording. 
Concurrent electrophysiology and fluorescence imaging in acute brain slices. 
For the recordings shown in Fig. 1 and Extended Data Fig. 3a—c, individual slices 
were transferred to a recording chamber mounted on an upright microscope 
(Olympus BX51WI, see below) and continuously superfused (2-3 ml/min) with 
carbogenated ACSF at room temperature. Whole-cell patch-clamp recordings 
were performed with borosilicate glass pipettes (KG33, King Precision Glass) heat- 
polished to obtain direct current resistances of ~4-6 MO. For cortex recordings, 
pipettes were filled with an internal solution containing in mM: 120 K-gluconate, 
2 MgCh, 10 HEPES, 0.5 EGTA, 0.2 Na2ATP, and 0.2 Na3GTP. For hippocampus 
and striatum recordings, pipettes were filled with an internal solution containing 
in mM: 131 K-gluconate, 17.5 KCI, 9 NaCl, 1 MgCl, 10 HEPES, 1.1 EGTA, 2 
Na,ATP, and 0.2 Na3GTP. Voltage clamp recordings were made with a microelec- 
trode amplifier (Multiclamp 700B, Molecular Devices). Cell membrane potential 
was held at —60 mV, unless specified otherwise. Signals were low-pass-filtered at 
2 kHz and sampled at 10-20 kHz with a Digidata 1440A (Molecular Devices), and 
data were stored on a computer for subsequent offline analysis. Cells in which the 
series resistance (R,, typically 8-12 MQ) changed by >20% were excluded from 
subsequent data analysis. In addition, cells with R, more than 25 MO. at any time 
during the recordings were discarded. In some cases, conventional characterization 
of neurons was made in both voltage and current clamp configurations. Positive 
neurons were identified for recordings on the basis of EGFP expression visualized 
with a microscope equipped with a standard GFP filter (BX-51WI, Olympus). 
Optical voltage recordings were taken through a 40 x water immersion objective 
(Olympus LUMEL N 40x/0.8W). Fluorescence was excited using a fibre-coupled 
637-nm red laser (140 mW, Coherent Obis 637-140 LX), and the emission was 
filtered through a 664-nm long-pass filter. Images were collected on an EMCCD 
camera (Andor iXON Ultra 888) or sCMOS camera (Andor Zyla4.2 Plus Andor) in 
a reduced pixel window to enable acquisition at about 1 kHz. Each trial was about 
30 s in duration. Of the 18 cortical neurons reported in Fig. 1, 4 neurons were not 
analysed for Fig. le because the electrophysiology files were inadvertently not 
saved, owing to a problem with the manual save process. 

For optical recordings shown in Fig. 1i, j and Extended Data Figs. la—g, 2, 5, 
acute brain slices were transferred to a recording chamber mounted on an inverted 
Eclipse Ti-E (Nikon) equipped with a CMOS camera (Zyla5.5, Andor), LEDs 
(Spectra, Lumencor), a 637-nm laser (637 LX, OBIS) focused on the back focal 
plane of a 40x NA 1.15 objective (Nikon), and a Polygon400 Multiwavelength 
Patterned Illuminator (Mightex) with 470-nm LED (ThorLabs), and continuously 
superfused (2-3 ml/min) with carbogenated ACSF at room temperature. Positive 
cells were imaged under 0.8 or 1.5 W/mm? (55 mW) excitation light power at 637 
nm from the laser. 4-Aminopyridine at a final concentration of 1 mM was added 
to induce neuronal activity for experiments shown in Extended Data Figs. 2c, d, g, 
h, 5. For Fig. li, j and Extended Data Fig. 5, cells were illuminated with 2-ms blue 
light pulses at light power in the range from 0.1 to 1.0 mW/mm’. 

Mouse surgery. All in vivo mouse procedures were performed in accordance with 
the National Institute of Health Guide for Laboratory Animals and approved by the 
Boston University Institutional Animal Care and Use and Biosafety Committees. 
Virus injection surgery. All AAVs were produced by the University of North 
Carolina Chapel Hill Vector Core. Adult female C57BL/6 mice (Charles River 
Laboratories) or Chat-cre mice (Chat-cre;129S6-Chattm2(cre)Lowl/J, the Jackson 
Laboratory), 8-12 weeks old at the time of surgery, were used for all experiments. 
AAV-Syn-SomArchon (5.9 x 1071? genome copies (GC)/ml) or AAV-syn- 
SomArchon-P2A-CoChR-Kv2.1 (2.19 x 107!? GC/ml) was injected into the 
motor cortex (AP: +1.5 mm, ML: +1.5 mm, DV: —0.3 mm relative to bregma, 
0.5 ul virus), visual cortex (AP: —3.6 mm, ML: +2.5 mm, DV: —0.3 mm, 0.5 jul 
virus), hippocampus (AP: —2.0 mm, ML: +1.4 mm, DV: —1.6 mm, 1 il virus) or 
striatum (AP: +0.8 mm, ML: —1.8 mm, DV: —2.1 mm, 1 pl virus). Viral injection 
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occurred at 50-100 nl/min (10 min total) using a 10-j1l syringe (NANOFIL, World 
Precision Instruments) fitted with a 33-gauge needle (World Precision Instruments, 
NF33BL) and controlled by a microinfusion pump (World Precision Instruments, 
UltraMicroPump3-4). The syringe was left in place for an additional 10 min after 
injection to facilitate viral spread. About one week after the viral injection, mice 
underwent a second surgery to implant the cranial window for in vivo imaging. 
Cortex imaging window implantation. The imaging window consisted of a stain- 
less steel cannula (OD: 3.17 mm, ID: 2.36 mm, height: 1 mm, AmazonSupply, 
BOO4TUE45E) fitted with a circular coverslip (no. 0, OD: 3 mm, Deckglaser Cover 
Glasses, Warner Instruments, 64-0726 (CS-3R-0)) adhered using a UV curable 
glue (Norland Products, Norland Optical Adhesive 60, P/N 6001). A craniotomy 
of about 3 mm in diameter was created, with the dura left intact, over the motor 
cortex (centred at AP: +1.5 mm, ML: +1.75 mm) or visual cortex (AP: —3.6 mm, 
ML: +2.15 mm). The imaging window was positioned over the cortex so that it was 
flush with the surface of the dura. Kwik-sil adhesive (World Precision Instruments, 
KWIK-SIL) was applied around the edges of the imaging window to hold the imag- 
ing window in place and to prevent any dental cement from touching the brain. 
Three small screws (J.I. Morris, FOOOCE094) were screwed into the skull to further 
anchor the imaging window to the skull. Dental cement was then gently applied 
to affix the imaging window to the exposed skull, and to mount an aluminium 
headbar posterior to the imaging window. Supplementary Fig. 1a, b provides the 
window placement. 

Hippocampus and striatum imaging window implantation. Hippocampal and 
striatal window surgeries were performed in a similar way to those previ- 
ously described!!”’. For each imaging window, a virus/drug infusion cannula (26G, 
PlasticsOne, C135GS-4/SPC) was attached to a stainless steel imaging cannula (OD: 
3.17 mm, ID: 2.36 mm, height: 1 or 2 mm, AmazonSupply, BO04TUE45E). The 
bottom of the infusion cannula was flush with the base of the stainless steel can- 
nula, and a circular coverslip (no. 0, OD: 3mm, Deckglaser Cover Glasses, Warner 
Instruments, 64-0726 (CS-3R-0)) was adhered using a UV curable glue (Norland 
Products, Norland Optical Adhesive 60, P/N 6001). An additional insulated stain- 
less steel wire (diameter: 130 1m, PlasticsOne, 005SW-30S, 7N003736501F) was 
glued to the viral/drug infusion cannula with super glue (Henkel, Loctite 414 and 
Loctite 713) and protruded from the bottom of the infusion cannula and imaging 
window by about 200 1m for LFP recordings. 

A craniotomy about 3 mm in diameter was made over the hippocampus 
CAI region (AP: —2.0 mm, ML: +2.0 mm) or the striatum (AP: +0.8 mm, ML: 
—1.8 mm). A small notch was made on the posterior edge of the craniotomy to 
accommodate the infusion cannula and LFP recording electrode. The overlying 
cortex was gently aspirated using the corpus callosum as a landmark. The corpus 
callosum was then carefully thinned to expose the hippocampus CA1 region or 
the dorsal striatum. The imaging window was positioned in the craniotomy, and 
Kwik-sil adhesive (World Precision Instruments, KWIK-SIL) was applied around 
the edges of the imaging window to hold it in place and to prevent any dental 
cement from touching the brain. Three small screws (J.I. Morris, FO00CE094) 
were screwed into the skull to further anchor the imaging window to the skull, 
and a small ground pin was inserted into the posterior part of the brain near the 
lambda suture as a ground reference for LFP recordings. Dental cement was then 
gently applied to affix the imaging window to the exposed skull, and to mount an 
aluminium headbar posterior to the imaging window. Supplementary Fig. 1c, d 
provides the window placement. 

In mice that did not receive a virus injection before window implantation, 1 11 
of AAV-syn-SomArchon (5.9 x 10!? GC/ml) or 1 jl of AAV-syn-SomArchon- 
P2A-CoChR-Kv2.1 (2.19 x 10 GC/ml), or 1 jl of AAV-CAG-FLEX-SomArchon 
(6.3 x 10!? GC/ml) was injected through the virus/drug infusion cannula at 
100 nl/min through an internal infusion cannula (33G, PlasticsOne, C315IS-4/ 
SPC) connected to a microinfusion pump (World Precision Instruments, 
UltraMicroPump3-4), one week after the window implantation surgery. The 
internal infusion cannula was left in place for 10 min after injection to facilitate 
viral spread. Mice were awake and their heads were fixed throughout the injection 
period. 

All mice were treated with buprenex for 48 h after surgery and single-housed 
to prevent any damage to the headbar or window implant. 

In vivo imaging in the live mouse brain. All optical recordings were acquired 
on a conventional one-photon fluorescence microscope equipped with an ORCA 
Flash 4.0 V3 Digital CMOS camera (Hamamatsu Photonics K.K., C13440-20CU) 
or Hamamatsu ORCA Fusion Digital CMOS camera (Hamamatsu Photonics 
K.K., C14440-20UP), 10x NA0.25 LMPlanFI air objective (Olympus), 40x NA0.8 
LUMPlanFI/IR water immersion objective (Olympus), 20x NA1.0 XLUMPlanFL 
N water immersion objective (Olympus), 16x NA0.8 CFI LWD Plan Fluorite water 
immersion objective (Nikon), 470-nm LED (ThorLabs, M470L3), 140-mW 637- 
nm red laser (Coherent Obis 637-140X), a green filter set with a 470/25-nm band- 
pass excitation filter, a 495-nm dichroic, and a 525/50-nm bandpass emission filter, 
and a near infrared filter set with a 635-nm laser dichroic filter, and a 664-nm 
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long-pass emission filter. The near-infrared laser illuminated a circular area of 
about 60-80 jim, about 80-140 jm, and about 100-200 tm in diameter in brain 
tissue, with FOV height (limited by camera acquisition rate) 40-60 1m, 80-100 
um, and 100-120 jum under 40x, 20x, and 16x objective lenses, respectively. A 
mechanical shutter (Newport, model 76995) was positioned in the laser path to 
control the timing of illumination over the imaging window. Optical recordings 
were acquired at 390-900 Hz with HCImage Live (Hamamatsu Photonics K.K.) 
or NIS Elements (Nikon) software. HC Image Live data were stored as DCAM 
image files (DCIMG), and further analysed offline in Fiji/ImageJ and MATLAB 
(Mathworks). NIS Elements data were stored as .nd2 files and further analysed 
offline using the NIS Elements software. 

The GFP signal of SomArchon was acquired in the green channel (Ax = 470 
nm) at 1,024 x 1,024 pixels with 2 x 2 binning to show cell structure and dis- 
tribution. Optical voltage recordings were imaged in the near infrared channel 
(Aex = 637 nm) with 2 x 2 or 4 x 4 binning. OmniPlex system (PLEXON) was 
used to synchronize data acquisition from different systems. In all experiments, 
the OmniPlex system recorded the start of image acquisition from the sCMOS 
camera, the acquisition time of each frame, and other experiment-dependent sig- 
nals described below. 

Optical imaging of spontaneous neural activity. All in vivo optical imaging of spon- 
taneous neural activity was performed when mice were awake with their heads 
fixed in a custom holder that allowed attachment of the headplate at the anterior 
end. Animals were covered with an elastic wrap to prevent upward movement. 
Spontaneous neural activity recordings lasted continuously for up to 30,000 frames 
(about 36 s). 

Eye puff. During some in vivo hippocampal imaging recordings, an eye puff was 
applied to evoke high-frequency local field potential responses in the hippocam- 
pus (Extended Data Fig. 9a—d). The mice had their heads fixed in a custom holder 
that allowed attachment of the headplate at the anterior end, and they were cov- 
ered with an elastic wrap to prevent upward movement. Each experimental ses- 
sion consisted of 20-30 trials, with each trial lasting for 5,000 frames (about 6 s). 
Three seconds after the start of image acquisition, the sCMOS camera sent a 
TTL pulse to a function generator (Agilent Technologies, model 33210A), which 
triggered a 100-ms-long air puff. The air puff was 5-10 psi, and administered via 
a 0.5-mm cannula placed 2-3 cm away from the eye of the mouse. The puff TTL 
pulses were also recorded with the OmniPlex system (PLEXON). Eye movement 
was monitored using a USB webcam (Logitech, Carl Zeiss Tessar 2.0/3.7 2MP 
Autofocus). 

Optopatch blue light stimulation. All in vivo optopatch (that is, optogenetics plus 
voltage imaging) experiments were performed when mice were awake with their 
heads fixed in a custom holder that allowed attachment of the headplate at the ante- 
rior end. Mice were covered with an elastic wrap to prevent upward movement. A 
470-nm LED (ThorLabs, M470L3) was coupled to a Polygon400 Multiwavelength 
Patterned Illuminator (Mightex), and the blue light was focused through the objec- 
tive lens to illuminate the centre of the FOV. At the onset of imaging, the sCMOS 
camera sent a TTL pulse to trigger Axon CNS (Molecular Devices, Digidata 
1440A) which controlled the 470-nm LED (ThorLabs). Each trial lasted 1.1 s and 
consisted of a single 100-ms-long blue light pulse, 500 ms after trial onset. Each 
recording session consisted of 10 trials with increasing blue light power from 0.1 
to 1 mW/mm”, with a step of about 0.1 mW/mm’ per trial. The OmniPlex system 
(PLEXON) recorded the timing of TTL pulses used to trigger the Axon CNS. 
Head-fixed voluntary movement experiments. All voluntary movement experiments 
were performed while awake, head-fixed mice were freely navigating a spheri- 
cal treadmill. The spherical treadmill was constructed as described*. In brief, a 
3D spherical Styrofoam ball was supported by air, and motion was tracked using 
two computer mouse sensors positioned roughly +45° from the centre along the 
equator of the ball. All motion-sensor displacement data were acquired at 100 Hz 
on a separate computer and synthesized using a custom Python script. Motion 
sensor displacement data were then sent to the image acquisition computer to 
be accumulated using a modified ViRMEn MATLAB script. The timing of each 
motion sensor displacement data point was also recorded using the OmniPlex 
system (PLEXON) to synchronize movement data with optical voltage recordings. 

To determine the mouse movement speed, ball movement was first calibrated. 
The ball was pinned on the two sides and rotated vertically to calibrate sensor 
displacement. 

All mice were habituated on the spherical treadmill for at least 3 days, at least 20 
min per day, before image acquisition. During optical imaging, mice were imaged 
while freely navigating the spherical treadmill. Each FOV was recorded for at least 
36 s in total. In some fields of view, we performed multiple trials, and each trial 
was at least 12 s in duration with an inter-trial interval of at least 30 s in duration. 
Local field potential recording. Local field potentials were recorded using an 
OmniPlex system (PLEXON) at a 1 kHz sampling rate. To synchronize optical 
recordings with LFP recordings, the camera sent out a TTL pulse to the OmniPlex 
system at the onset of imaging and after each acquired frame. 


Motion correction. In Figs. 2i, 3, 4, motion correction was performed with a cus- 
tom Python script. For FOV, if multiple video imaging files were collected for the 
same FOV, we started with the first imaging file to ensure speedy data processing 
(a single video file contains a series of images). We first generated the reference 
image by averaging across all images within the file. We then performed a series 
of image processing procedures to enhance the contrast of the reference image 
and every image in the file to facilitate motion correction. We first removed 10% 
of the pixels along all edges of an image to remove any camera induced artefact. 
We then applied a high-pass filter (Python scipy package, ndimage.gaussian_filter, 
sigma = 50) to remove low-frequency components within the images. To enhance 
the boundaries of high intensity areas, we identified the boundaries as the differ- 
ence between two low-pass-filtered images (sigma = 2 and 1). We then enhanced 
the boundary by adding 100 times the boundary back to the low-pass-filtered 
image (sigma = 2). We then limited the intensity range of the processed images 
within one standard deviation above and below the average intensity of the image, 
by setting the pixels with intensity higher than mean + s.d. as mean + s.d., and 
the pixels with intensity lower than mean — s.d. as zero. Finally, to counter any 
potential bleaching over time, we normalized the intensity of each image by shift- 
ing the mean intensity to zero and divided intensity values by the s.d. of all pixel 
intensities in that image. After image processing, we calculated the displacement 
of each image, by identifying the maximum cross-correlation coefficient between 
each image and the reference image, and then corrected motion by shifting the 
displacement in the original, unenhanced image sequence. If the same FOV was 
imaged over an extended period of time, during which multiple files were acquired, 
we motion-corrected subsequent files by aligning them to the first file, so that the 
same ROIs from the same FOV could be applied across the entire imaging session. 
Specifically, we first refined the reference frame by generating the mean intensity 
projection image from the motion-corrected first imaging file. The refined refer- 
ence image was then used to motion-correct all files of the same FOV, including 
the first file, using the procedure described above. The motion-corrected, original, 
unenhanced image sequences were then used for subsequent manual ROI segmen- 
tation and further analysis. 

ROI identification. We imported the image files (motion-corrected as above, if 
necessary) into Fiji/Image] or NIS Elements and manually segmented ROIs by 
examining the time-series images to identify areas with clear neuron outlines and/ 
or intensity dynamics over time. The optically recorded voltage traces for each ROI 
were generated from the motion-corrected image sequences using the multiple 
measurement function and were then used for analyses. 

The wide dynamic range (16 bit) of the raw images meant that to select dim 
as well as bright cells, we had to create maximum projection and standard devia- 
tion images of the entire raw video, and stretched their look-up tables to enhance 
visibility. For Fig. 4 and Extended Data Fig. 9e-h, cells were densely packed, so 
we identified and tracked ROIs semi-manually across image sequences without 
performing motion correction. We first visually inspected all image sequences 
and identified those with minimal motion and with an SNR greater than about 2 
for further analysis. We then performed an iterative ROI-selection procedure to 
identify ROIs that best fit each cell. Specifically, we started by manually selecting 
ROIs from the maximum projection image of the entire image sequence. The image 
sequence was then visually inspected to identify frames with cells that exhibited 
shifts of more than three pixels from the defined ROI. We then used these frames 
to separate the image sequence into multiple time intervals, and obtained a new set 
of maximum projection images to identify new ROIs within these time intervals 
for these cells. This procedure was repeated iteratively until the ROI represented 
the cell across all image frames in their corresponding time intervals without the 
cell moving out of the ROI. Thus, with this procedure, we created multiple ROIs 
representing the same cell across different frames. For each cell, we extracted traces 
for every ROI during its corresponding time interval, and stitched the baseline-nor- 
malized traces for the same cell(s) in time. The fluorescence traces of each cell were 
then detrended for further analysis. Supplementary Fig. 2 provides an example of 
raw and processed traces for two cells in the same FOV. 

Hippocampal spike detection. Spikes were associated with a rapid increase in 
intensity, followed by a rapid decrease. By contrast, occasional motion artefacts 
were usually associated with a decrease in intensity as a neuron moved out of the 
ROI. To facilitate spike detection, we first removed motion artefacts. For each time 
point of the fluorescence intensity trace for each ROI, we calculated the change 
in intensity from that of the prior time point (Ichange). We then defined noise as 
the time points at which instantaneous [change Was 3 s.d. below the mean value of 
Ichange across the entire trace. We excluded any time points at which the Ichange of 
the previous time point was more than 1 s.d. above the average Tchange> because 
this might have indicated a spike. These noise time points and their following 
three time points (as we found that motion artefacts are typically >4 ms) were 
then considered motion artefacts, and removed from further analysis. We then 
recalculated the standard deviation of I-hange, excluding the data points related to 
the motion artefact. The peaks of spikes were then identified as time points that 


met the following two criteria: (1) the intensity change of the time point combined 
with that of its preceding time point was more than 3 s.d. above the average Ichange> 
and (2) the intensity change over the next two time points was less than 2 s.d. 
below the average Ichange- 
Hippocampal spike-phase calculation. Hippocampal spike—-phase analysis was 
performed on 16 neurons from 7 FOVs in 4 mice. For each FOV, we analysed data 
collected over 10 trials (about 60 s in total) during which animals experienced an 
eye puff in each trial, as described above. To calculate the phase of spikes at theta 
frequency (4-10 Hz), we first band-pass-filtered both the optical voltage trace and 
the simultaneously recorded LFP at theta frequency (eegfilt, EEGLAB toolbox). 
The peaks of theta oscillation power were then identified using the findspike func- 
tion in MATLAB. For each spike, we obtained the phase of the spike by calculating 
the timing of each spike relative to the period of that oscillation cycle in degrees. 
We averaged the phases of all spikes from the same neuron as the average phase 
of a given neuron. 
Analysis for pairwise coherence between hippocampal neurons and LFPs. The 
coherence analysis was performed on nine FOVs that contained multiple neurons 
from four mice. Each FOV contained imaging data over a period of 6-36 s. For 
each FOV, we first re-sampled the LFP at the acquisition rate of the optical imaging. 
We then divided the optical voltage traces and LFPs into segments of 1,000 data 
points. We then calculated the averaged coherence, at theta frequency (4-10 Hz), 
with the functions in the Chronux toolbox (optical voltage trace to optical voltage 
trace or LFP: coherencyc, and spike to spike: coherencypt) with tapers = [10 19], 
fpass = [4 10] and trialave = 1. To compare Vino— Vino coherence with Vino-LFP 
coherence across nine FOVs, we averaged the coherence of neurons in the same 
FOV to obtain the mean coherence of that FOV, and then performed statistical tests 
across FOVs using the mean coherences of the individual FOVs. To understand the 
relationships between pairs of coherence, we used the MATLAB function fitlm to 
perform a linear regression between coherent pairs and obtain the P and r° values. 
To estimate background fluorescence crosstalk, we calculated pairwise coher- 
ence and correlation between background doughnut areas surrounding a neuron. 
To select background doughnut areas, we excluded the edges (5%) of each FOV, 
because the edge may be missing for a particular image frame when image frames 
were shifted during motion correction. The background doughnut of a neuron was 
determined as the area 3-10 |1m from the neuron boundary, excluding any pixels 
within 10 jum of the boundary of another neuron. One neuron was excluded from 
this analysis owing to dense labelling where we could not identify its doughnut 
area. Fluorescence traces of the background doughnut area were then processed as 
for neurons, and their pairwise coherence and Pearson correlations were calculated. 
Spike detection for striatum, motor cortex, and visual cortex. After motion cor- 
rection, we first identified large fluorescence increases using a threshold of 4 s.d. 
above the baseline. The baseline was manually selected as a period of >500 ms 
without spiking or drifting due to z-plane shifting or photobleaching. From these 
large fluorescence increases, we selected those with rise times and decay times 
shorter than 4 ms as spikes. 
Firing rate comparison of striatal neurons during high- and low-speed move- 
ment. Movement data of mice were first interpolated to the voltage imaging frame 
rate with MATLAB function interp1, and then smoothed using a 1.5-Hz low-pass 
Butterworth filter to remove any motion sensor artefacts. We calculated the aver- 
age movement speed at 0.5-s intervals and defined low-speed periods as intervals 
during which the average speed was <5 cm/s and high-speed periods as inter- 
vals during which the average speed was >10 cm/s. The firing rates during these 
high- and low-speed motion periods were compared, and a two-sided Wilcoxon 
rank-sum test was used to identify significant differences between these periods. 
SNR calculation for in vivo photostability evaluation over imaging duration 
in striatum and hippocampus. We defined noise as the standard deviation of the 
fluorescence intensity across the entire trial period. For each neuron, we first cal- 
culated the SNR for each action potential by dividing the intensity change observed 
during an action potential by the noise, and then calculated the average SNRs 
across all spikes detected in a trial as the corresponding SNR for the trial. For the 
striatum dataset, only neurons imaged over at least five consecutive trials were 
analysed. For the hippocampus dataset, all neurons were analysed. 
Detrending. All optically recorded SomArchon traces reported in the manuscript 
(except those shown in Fig. 4a—d) were corrected for photobleaching or focus shift 
by subtracting baseline fluorescence traces that were low-pass-filtered and fit to a 
double or single exponential function. 
Histology. Mice were transcardially perfused with PBS followed by 4% para- 
formaldehyde. The brain was gently extracted from the skull and post-fixed in 
4% paraformaldehyde for 1-4 h at room temperature or overnight at +4°C. Fixed 
brains were transferred to a 30% sucrose—PBS solution and rotated for 24-48 h 
at 4°C for cryoprotection. Cryoprotected brains were frozen in OCT in a dry ice 
bath and sliced (coronally) to 50-\1m thickness using a cryostat. Glial and micro- 
glial antibody staining were performed with anti-GFAP”® (1:250, Clone N206/ 
A8, Neuromab) and anti-IBA1*! (1:500, 019-19741, Wako Chemicals) primary 
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antibodies, respectively, followed by Alexa Fluor 568 (1:1,000, goat anti-mouse 
IgG (H+L) cross-adsorbed secondary antibody, A11004, InVitrogen) and 633 sec- 
ondary antibodies (1:1,000, goat anti-rabbit IgG (H+L) cross-adsorbed secondary 
antibody, A21070, InVitrogen). All antibodies were used according to protocols 
that have been validated by their suppliers. Slice imaging was performed using an 
inverted Nikon Eclipse Ti microscope equipped with a spinning disk sCSUW1 
confocal scanner unit (Yokogawa), 488-, 561-, and 642-nm solid state lasers, 
525/25-nm, 579/34-nm, and 664LP emission filters, a 20 NA0.75 air objective 
lens (Nikon), and a 4.2 PLUS Zyla camera (Andor), controlled by NIS-Elements 
AR software. Acquired images were contrast-enhanced to improve visualization. 
Brain temperature measurements. Under general anaesthesia, a craniotomy 
about 3 mm in diameter was made to expose the brain surface, with a small notch 
on the posterior edge to accommodate the insertion of a temperature probe 
(Physitemp, IT-1E) coupled to a Thermocouple DAQ (DATAQ Instruments, Model 
DI-245). An imaging window, identical to those used in all imaging experiments, 
was positioned on the craniotomy. Kwik-sil adhesive was applied around the edges 
of the imaging window to hold it in place, but not around the craniotomy notch, to 
allow insertion of the temperature probe. Dental cement was then gently applied 
to affix the imaging window to the skull and to mount an aluminium headbar. 
Once mice had recovered from anaesthesia, they had their heads fixed while 
awake and the temperature probe was inserted under the imaging window above 
the brain surface, through the craniotomy notch. The 637-nm laser was directed 
through the 40 x objective under identical conditions to those used while imaging 
(75-95 mW laser power), and brain temperature was recorded. We noted a tem- 
perature increase of 1.88 + 0.80°C (mean + s.d., 2 = 3 mice) over the 12-s illumi- 
nation period commonly used in our experiments. These changes are similar to, 
or smaller than, changes commonly seen with two-photon imaging, optogenetics, 
and the making of craniotomies for neural imaging*?-**. 

Sample size. No statistical methods were used to estimate sample size for mouse 
studies throughout. We did not perform a power analysis, as our goal was to create 
a new technology, as recommended by the NIH: “In experiments based on the 
success or failure of a desired goal, the number of animals required is difficult 
to estimate..”°”. As noted in the aforementioned paper, “The number of animals 
required is usually estimated by experience instead of by any formal statistical cal- 
culation, although the procedures will be terminated [when the goal is achieved]? 
These numbers reflect our past experience in developing neurotechnologies. 
Data exclusions. Voltage imaging datasets with significant motion or in which no 
spikes were detected were excluded from analysis. Significant motion was defined 
as a shift of more than 20 jum in any direction. In Extended Data Fig. li-k, data 
points that corresponded to overlapping neurites were excluded. Data exclusion 
criteria were not pre-established. 

Replication. All attempts at replication were successful. 

Randomization and blinding. There were no treatment conditions to compare in 
this study. All recording sessions were randomly performed with different voltage 
sensors or in different brain regions. On recording days, cultured cells or brain 
slices expressing specific sensors were known. On in vivo recording days, mouse 
conditions were known. Voltage trace extraction and subsequent analysis were 
performed with the investigators unaware of specific mouse conditions. For anal- 
ysis of movement modulation of striatal neuron spiking, a computer algorithm 
was used to identify periods with different movement parameters. For analysis 
of spike-phase relationships, or subthreshold membrane voltage relationships, a 
computer algorithm was used across all conditions. For histology, sections were 
selected and images were taken from slides by a researcher not aware of the condi- 
tions or antibody used. Cells were also counted and quantified from these sections 
by a researcher blinded to the experimental conditions or antibody used. 
Reporting summary. Further information on research design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Code availability 
Computer code used to generate results for this study is available at https://github. 
com/HanLabBU/somarchon-imaging. 
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online as Source Data files. Sequences of the reported proteins are available at 
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P2A-CoChR-Ky2.1 motiss MN091369. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Expression of Archon] and SomArchon in 
mouse brain. a-d, Representative images of mouse brain slices expressing 
Archon! (a, b) and SomArchon (c, d) (CAG promoter, via IUE) imaged 
with a wide-field microscope with 10x (a, c) and 40x (b, d) objective 
lenses (from n = 7 slices from 2 mice each). e, f, Normalized EGFP 
fluorescence along white arrows shown in b, d, respectively. Black 

dots correspond to resolvable cells. g, Number of resolvable cells per 

FOV for brain slices expressing Archon! or SomArchon (2.4 + 2.5 and 

22 + 9 neurons per FOV (350 x 415 jm?) for Archon! and SomArchon, 
respectively). Mean + s.d.; n = 7 slices from 2 mice each; box plots as in 
Fig. 1. Further confocal analysis with larger FOVs of 500 x 500 x 50 jum? 
revealed that SomArchon can resolve around 15 times more neurons in 
the cortex than Archon] (n = 4, 8, 9, 11, 11, 18, and 20 neurons from 7 
slices for Archon, versus n = 180, 187, and 137 neurons from 3 slices for 
SomArchon). h, Representative confocal images of neurons in cortex layer 


2/3 (left), hippocampus (middle), and striatum (right) expressing Archon] 
(top) and SomArchon (bottom). i-k, EGFP fluorescence along a neurite, 
normalized to soma, for neurons expressing Archon (left) or SomArchon 
(right) in cortex layer 2/3 (i, n = 39 and 37 neurites from 10 cells from 2 
mice each), hippocampus (j, n = 20 and 34 neurites from 9 and 17 cells 
from 2 mice each), and striatum (k, n = 17 and 20 neurites from 7 cells 
from 2 mice each). Box plots as in Fig. 1. *P < 0.002 compared to Archon1 
at corresponding position away from the soma; n.s., not significant. 
Two-sample Kolmogorov-Smirnoyv test, see Supplementary Table 2. 

1-u, Representative confocal fluorescence images of brain slices expressing 
Archon (left) or SomArchon (right) via IVE (1-q) or AAV injection (r-u) 
in cortex layer 2/3 (n, 0; n = 8 slices from 2 mice), hippocampus (p, q; 

n = 8 slices from 2 mice), and striatum (t, u; n = 6 slices from 2 mice). 
Green, EGFP; magenta, Nissl staining. Scale bars, 100 jum (a-d), 50 pm 

(h, n-q, t, u), 250 jum (1, m, r, s). 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Voltage imaging using SomArchon in mouse 
brain slices. a-d, Representative fluorescence wide-field images of cortex 
layer 2/3 neurons expressing SomArchon via AAV transduction (a) or IUE 
(c) with selected ROIs (bottom), and corresponding fluorescence traces 
(b, d; n = 6 and 13 slices from 2 and 4 mice for AAV transduction and 
IUE, respectively). Acquisition rate, 632 Hz (b) or 440 Hz (d). 

e, f, Representative fluorescence wide-field images of striatal neurons 
expressing SomArchon via AAV transduction (top) with selected ROIs 
(bottom) (e), and corresponding fluorescence traces (f; n = 8 slices from 
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2 mice). Acquisition rate, 733 Hz. g, h, Representative fluorescence wide- 
field images of hippocampal neurons expressing SomArchon via IUE (top) 
with selected ROIs (bottom) (g), and corresponding fluorescence traces 
(h; n = 8 slices from 2 mice). Acquisition rate, 333 Hz. i, j, Fluorescence 
wide-field images of thalamus neurons expressing SomArchon (top) via 
AAV transduction with selected ROIs (bottom) (i), and corresponding 
fluorescence traces (j; n = 5 slices from 2 mice). Acquisition rate, 333 Hz. 
Scale bars, 25 xm. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 3 | Expression of SomArchon and voltage imaging 
do not alter membrane properties or cause phototoxicity. a, Membrane 
properties of neurons expressing Archon (hashed boxes) or SomArchon 
(open boxes) in cortex layer 2/3 brain slices (P = 0.8026, 0.8895, and 
0.8236 for resistance, capacitance, and resting potential, respectively; two- 
sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test comparing Archon] versus SomArchon; 
n= 8 and 18 cells from 1 and 2 mice for Archonl and SomArchon, 
respectively). b, Similar to a but in hippocampus (P = 0.6294, 0.9720, 
0.8880, and 0.0037 for resistance, capacitance, resting potential, and 
FWHM, respectively; two-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test comparing 
negative versus SomArchon; n = 8 and 7 cells from 2 mice each for 
negative and SomArchon for resistance and resting potential; n = 7 and 

7 cells from 2 mice each for negative and SomArchon for capacitance; 
n= 7 and 8 cells from from 2 mice each for negative and SomArchon 

for FWHM). ¢, Similar to a but in striatum (P = 0.7380, 0.8357, 0.7751, 
and 0.0931 for resistance, capacitance, resting potential and FWHM, 
respectively; two-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test comparing negative 

and SomArchon; n = 7 and 6 cells from 2 mice each for negative and 
SomArchon for resistance and capacitance; n = 6 and 7 cells from 2 mice 
each for negative and SomArchon for resting potential; n = 6 and 6 cells 
from 2 mice each for negative and SomArchon for FWHM). d, Changes 
in relative ROS concentration (normalized to that before illumination) 
over time in negative (solid line) and SomArchon-expressing (dashed line) 
cultured mouse neurons under various illumination protocols. 
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e, Maximal increase in ROS concentration during continuous illumination 
for conditions performed in d (n = 45, 24, and 8 negative neurons 

from 2, 2, and 1 cultures for 390/22 nm, 475/36 nm, and 637 nm 
illumination, respectively; n = 24 SomArchon-expressing neurons for 
637 nm illumination from 1 culture). f, Cell death for negative (solid 
line) and SomArchon-expressing (dashed line) cultured neurons at DIV 
14-18 under various illumination protocols (m = 45, 35, 91, 40, and 27 
neurons from 2, 1, 2, 1, and 1 cultures, respectively, for 390/22 nm at 

2.8 mW mm”, 390/22 nm at 5.5 mW mm ~”, 475/36 nm at 12 mW mm”, 
475/36 nm at 25 mW mm ~“, and 637 nm at 1,500 mW mm” 
illumination). g, Bright-field and fluorescence images of representative 
neurons expressing SomArchon before and after 10 min of continuous 
637-nm laser illumination at 1,500 mW mm ~”, followed by 10 min in 
darkness (93% of imaged cells did not exhibit noticeable changes in 
morphology; n = 27 cells from 1 culture; non-illuminated cells did not 
show any changes in morphology; n = 10 cells from 1 cultures). Scale bar, 
50 um. h, Representative SomArchon fluorescence trace from neuron co- 
expressing SomArchon and CoChR-K,2.1motig. i, Normalized spike rates 
(to initial value) elicited by blue light illumination dropped after 300 s of 
continuous recording, owing to decrease in spike amplitude as a result of 
photobleaching (n = 10 neurons from 1 culture; plotted as mean + s.d.). 
j, Normalized (to initial value) FWHM of spikes elicited by continuous 
light exposure as in h. Box plots as in Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | SomArchon expression in vivo does not cause 
gliosis. SomArchon was expressed in the mouse brain by AAV2.9-Syn- 
SomArchon-P2A-CoChR-Ky2.1 motif injection into the cortex in PO Swiss 
Webster mice. Brain tissues were analysed 63 days after viral injection. 
Merged fluorescence images from 50-j1m-thick coronal sections (i) 

were visualized via EGFP fluorescence of SomArchon (ii), anti-IBA1 
immunofluorescence (iii), and anti-GFAP immunofluorescence (iv; 


aGFAP 


n= 4 slices from 2 mice). a, Expression throughout the coronal section. 
b, Zoomed-in view of the virally injected area (high-expression cortex). 
c, Zoomed-in view of the non-injected contralateral hemisphere (low- 
expression cortex). The commonly used glial and microglial markers 
GFAP and IBA1 appeared similarly in both hemispheres, suggesting that 
expression of SomArchon did not cause gliosis. Scale bars, 1 mm (a), 
250 tum (b, c). 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Side-by-side comparison of next-generation 
voltage indicators in mouse brain slices. a, Representative fluorescence 
images of mouse cortex layer 2/3 neurons expressing ASAP3-Ky2.1 motif 
(ASAP3-Ky), Ace2N-HaloTag-KGC-ER2-Ky2.1 motif (Voltron-ST/JF525), 
QuasAr3-PP-mCitrine-Ky2. 1 motif-ER2 (QuasAr3-s), and paQuasAr3- 
PP-mCitrine-Ky2.1motif-ER2 (paQuasAr3-s). ASAP3-Kv, QuasAr3-s 
and paQuasAr3-s were visualized via cpGFP, mCitrine, and mCitrine 
fluorescence, respectively, using laser excitation at 488 nm and emission 
at 525/50 nm under a confocal microscope. Voltron-ST/JFs525 was 
visualized via JF525 fluorescence using LED excitation at 510/25 nm and 
emission at 545/40 nm under a wide-field microscope. Scale bar, 50 1m. 
b, Single-trial optical recordings of ASAP3-Kv (green) and Voltron-ST/ 
JFs25 (orange) fluorescence responses during neuronal activity evoked 
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with 4-aminopyridine, and QuasAr3-s (blue), paQuasAr3-s (brown), and 
SomArchon (red) fluorescence responses during neuronal activity evoked 
with CoChR-mTagBFP2-Ky2.2motit- Acquisition rate, about 500 Hz. Blue 
light pulses (470/20 nm, 2 ms per pulse, 10 Hz; vertical blue bars) were 
used to activate CoChR to evoke spiking. c, d, Quantification of AF/F (c) 
and SNR (d) per action potential across all recordings (n = 18, 14, 9, 13, 
and 14 neurons from 1, 2, 2, 2, and 2 mice for ASAP3-Ky, Voltron-ST/ 
JFs25, QuasAr3-s, paQuasAr3-s, and SomArchon, respectively). Box plots 
as in Fig. 1. *P < 0.01, Wilcoxon rank-sum test; see Supplementary Table 2 
for statistics. e, Photobleaching curves of ASAP3-Ky, Voltron-ST/JFs25, and 
SomArchon under continuous illumination (n = 11, 8, and 17 neurons 
from 1 culture, respectively). 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | SomArchon enables both local dendritic and 
population imaging of neurons in multiple brain regions in vivo. 

a, Fluorescence images of selected FOV in motor cortex (left) with selected 
ROIs corresponding to somas of 3 neurons (right) (n = 1 FOV from 1 
mouse). Scale bar, 50 tum. b, Representative fluorescence traces from a 
with detected spikes (black ticks). c, Fluorescence image of a hippocampal 
neuron expressing SomArchon with ROIs selected at the soma and on 

4 proximal dendrites (n = 1 neuron from 1 mouse). Scale bar, 20 jm. 

d, Optical voltage traces from the selected ROIs shown inc. e, 
Fluorescence image of a striatal neuron expressing SomArchon with ROIs 
selected at the soma and on 3 proximal dendrites (n = 1 neuron from 1 
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mouse). Scale bar, 20 um. f, Optical voltage traces from the selected ROIs 
shown in e. Black arrows in d, f highlight instances in which dendritic 
voltages differed visibly from those on the soma. g-k, In vivo population 
voltage imaging in the hippocampus CA] region (n = 14 FOVs from 

3 mice). g, i, Average intensity projection image for each video (top), 
with identified ROIs (bottom). h, j, Optical voltage traces for each 
neuron shown in g, i, respectively, with colours matching corresponding 
ROI colours. Panels show 1.2 s of simultaneously recorded voltage for 

all neurons (left), and a period with prominent spikes (right). Image 
acquisition rate for all recordings, 826 Hz. 
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Firing Rate om m a mW OO oo om oo 0 oom ao 
(Hz) Area (um?) | ISI (mean+/- SD) 2 
Cell1 2 187.59 403.8+/-881.5 2 
Cell 2 1.6686 144.073 530.2+/-953.4 a 
Cell 3 2.7771 172.803 300.4+/-542.4 
Cell 4 2.9167 175.338 273.3+/-509.6 
Cell 5 7.933 175.76 124.4+/-198.3 500 ms 
Cell6 | 13.2778 89.993 71.3+/-88.6 
Cell7 | 15.1389 69.29 64.8+/-87.6 0 ooo o ooooo cooco og oo oma 
Cell8 | 11.7222 86.612 83.7+/-98.9 
Cell 9 29.95 131.82 33.2+/-39.8 
Cell 10 | 2.0167 117.455 462.6+/-586.2 2 
Cell11 | 2.7667 149.143 351.2+/-470.7 9 
Cell12 | 5.4271 361.66 182.4+/-133.1 
Cell 13 | 14.3626 | 181.253 69.1+/-96.8 
Cell 14 | 23.1753 | 191.393 43.0+/-44.0 100 ms 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Properties of striatal neurons and movement 
thresholds. a, Average firing rate, size, and interspike interval (ISI) for 14 
neurons recorded in 9 FOV in 2 mice. Cells simultaneously recorded in 
the same FOV are colour-coded (blue, red and green). Cells in rows with 
a white background were recorded individually. b, Selected trace from 
cell 9 exhibiting spike bursting (top), and a zoomed-in view of the boxed 
region (bottom). A.U., arbitrary unit. Identified spikes are indicated by the 
marks on top of the trace. c, Single frame images for FOVs with multiple 
neurons, colour-coded as in a. Scale bars, 20 jum. d, Representative 
optical traces from two Cre-dependent SomArchon-expressing striatal 
cholinergic interneurons in a ChAT-Cre mouse (left; scale bar, 20 jm), 


recorded in 3 sessions, while mouse was awake with head fixed and 
navigating a spherical treadmill (n = 2 neurons from 1 mouse). Top 
trace corresponds to top neuron on left; two bottom traces correspond 
to bottom neuron. Image acquisition rate, 826 Hz. e, Histogram of 
instantaneous movement speeds for all FOVs shown in Fig. 3 (nine 
FOVs in two mice). Instantaneous movement speed was calculated as 
average speed during each 0.5-s time interval. Red line, threshold for low 
movement speed identification; green line, threshold for high movement 
speed identification. f, Histogram of instantaneous movement speed for 
individual FOVs analysed. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | In vivo SomArchon performance over time in 
the striatum and hippocampus of awake mice. a—h, Average fluorescence 
intensity, SNR per spike, and firing rates of neurons in the striatum and 
hippocampus of awake mice, over multiple trials. a-c, In each striatal 
recording session, we performed 5 trials, each 12-s long, with inter-trial 
intervals of 30-60 s. Average fluorescence intensity (a) decreased slightly; 
spike SNR (b) and firing rates (c) remained constant throughout the 
recording session (repeated-measures analysis of variance (ANOVA), 

n = 6 neurons in 5 FOVs from 1 mouse). d-h, In each hippocampal 
recording session, we performed 10 trials, each 6-s long, with inter-trial 
intervals of 20-30 s. Average fluorescence intensity (d) showed a slight 
but significant decrease across trials. SNR (e) decreased between the 


first and second trials but not afterwards, and firing rate (f) remained 
constant. Spike amplitude (g) fluctuated randomly over trials, and there 
was a significant increase in baseline noise (h) between the first and 
second trials (repeated-measures ANOVA; *P < 0.05, post-hoc test: 
Tukey’s HSD test, n = 16 neurons in 7 FOVs from 4 mice, Supplementary 
Table 2). Measurements were normalized to the first trial for each neuron. 
Box plots as in Fig. 4. i-m, A representative continuous optical trace of a 
hippocampal neuron over 80 s in an awake, head-fixed mouse 

(i), with zoomed-in views (j-m) at the beginning and end of the recording 
highlighting comparable firing rates and SNRs (m = 16 neurons in 7 FOVs 
from 4 mice). 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Analysis of LFP and subthreshold membrane 
voltage oscillation in the hippocampus. 
recordings from a session with ten trials, aligned to the onset of an air 
puff (green shading) directed to one eye in awake, head-fixed mice. 

b, LFP power spectrum shows strong theta oscillations. Mean + s.d., 
n= 10 trials in 1 session. c, Oscillation power at high frequencies (100- 
250 Hz, red) and at theta frequencies (blue), aligned to puff onset. Each 
thin line represents an individual recording session, and the thick lines 
denote means (n = 7 sessions in 4 mice). 
increase in LFP power at high frequency, but not at theta frequency 
(theta frequency P = 0.5966; high frequency P = 0.0004; two-tailed 


a, Example hippocampal LFP 


d, Eye puff evoked a significant 


paired Student's t-test, n = 7 sessions in 4 mice). Box plots as in Fig. 4. 

e, Fluorescence image of a representative FOV (top) with selected ROIs 
(bottom). f, Membrane voltage recorded optically (Vino) from neurons 
identified in e, and simultaneously recorded LFPs. Black vertical ticks 
above Vinos denote spikes. Spike-spike coherence values between neurons 
are shown on the left and Vino— Vino theta coherence values are shown on 
the right. g, Theta-frequency-filtered LFPs and Vimos for the four traces 
shown in f. Vmo-LFP coherence values are shown on the right. h, Scatter 
plot of Vino- Vino theta frequency coherence and spike-spike coherence 
from all neuron pairs, fitted with a linear regression (n = 25 pairs, 

P = 0.08, t-statistic, 7° = 0.12). 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Pairwise coherence and correlation measures 
over spatial distance. To investigate the potential of background 
fluorescence signals under wide-field imaging to produce shared 
crosstalk signals on neuron pairs, we examined the relationship of various 
coherence and correlation measures between neurons and background 
fluorescence over spatial distance. a, b, Pairwise coherence at theta 
frequencies between neurons. Vino— Vimo coherence did not decrease 
significantly with spatial distance. (a, n = 25 pairs analysed with spatial 
distance of 11-66 1m, centre to centre; b, n = 23 pairs within 50 pm of 
each other; F = 1.44, P = 0.26, one-way ANOVA). ¢, d, Pairwise Vino- Vimo 
coherence at gamma frequencies (30-50 Hz) was not dependent on spatial 
distance (c, n = 25 pairs; d, n = 23 pairs within 50 j1m of each other; 

F= 2.10, P= 0.13, one-way ANOVA). e, f, Pairwise correlation between 
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neurons did not decrease significantly with spatial distance (e, n = 25 
pairs; f, n = 23 pairs within 50 jum of each other; F = 1.00, P = 0.42, one- 
way ANOVA). g-l, Same analysis as in a-f performed in background 
doughnut ROIs surrounding each neuron (Methods). Similar to results 
from neuron pairs, we found that theta frequency coherence between 
background doughnut ROIs was not dependent on spatial distance 

(g, n = 23 pairs; h, n = 21 pairs; F = 0.65, P= 0.59, one-way ANOVA), 
nor was gamma frequency coherence (i, n = 23 pairs; j, n = 21 pairs; 
F=1.93, P= 0.16, one-way ANOVA), or the correlation coefficient 

(k, n = 23 pairs; 1, n = 21 pairs; F = 1.02, P= 0.41, one-way ANOVA). 
m-o, The coherence between neurons and their corresponding doughnuts 
was not correlated at theta frequency (m), at gamma frequency (n), or for 
the Pearson correlation coefficients (0). Box plots are as in Fig. 4. 
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Statistics 


For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


A statement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


A description of all covariates tested 


A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


O A full description of the statistical parameters including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) 
AND variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


O For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 


For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection Data were recorded using NIS-Elements Advance Research software v4.60.00, HC Image 4.5, OmniPlex system 1.6.0, and MATLAB 2014b. 


Data analysis Data were analyzed offline using NIS-Elements Advance Research software v4.60.00, OriginPro 8 (OriginLab), C, Excel 2016 
(Microsoft), ImageJ(Fiji) 1.521, Python 3.6.8. and 3.7.1, BoxPlotR, and MATLAB 2017a, 2018a, 2018b. 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 


All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 
- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- A description of any restrictions on data availability 


Code availability. Computer codes used to generate results for this study are available at https://github.com/HanLabBU/somarchon-imaging. 

Data availability. The data that support the findings of this study are available from the corresponding author upon reasonable request; raw data 
essential to the work is avalible online at nature.com. Sequences of the reported proteins are available at Genbank at the following accession codes: 
SomArchon MN091368; SomArchon-P2A-CoChR-KV2.1motif, MNO91369. 
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Field-specific reporting 


Please select the one below that is the best fit for your research. If you are not sure, read the appropriate sections before making your selection. 


xX Life sciences Behavioural & social sciences Ecological, evolutionary & environmental sciences 


For a reference copy of the document with all sections, see nature.com/documents/nr-reporting-summary-flat.pdf 


Life sciences study design 


All studies must dischpse@rQtistleShmeniods RYROUGRPS Leeiind SShiiAdsize Get iMAmal studies throughout. We did not perform a power analysis, since our goal 
was to create a new technology; in the reference (Dell, R. B., Holleran, S. & Ramakrishnan, R. Sample size determination. ILAR. J. 43, 207-213 
(2002)), as recommended by the NIH, “In experiments based on the success or failure of a desired goal, the number of animals required is 
difficult to estimate...” As noted in the aforementioned paper, “The number of animals required is usually estimated by experience instead of 
by any formal statistical calculation, although the procedures will be terminated [when the goal is achieved].” These numbers reflect our past 
experience in developing neurotechnologies. 


Sample size 
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Voltage imaging datasets with significant motion or where no spikes were detected were excluded from analysis. Significant motion was defined as 
a shift for more than 20 um in any direction. In Extended Data Figure 1i,j,k data points that corresponded to overlapping neurites were excluded. 


Data exclusions Data exclusion criteria were not pre-established. 


Replication All attempts at replication were successful. The detailed experimental protocols are provided to facilitate replication by others. 
There were no treatment conditions to compare in this study. All recording sessions were randomly performed with different voltage sensors or in 
different brain regions. On recording days, cultured cells or brain slices expressing specific sensors were known. On in vivo recording days, mouse 
conditions were known. Voltage trace extraction and subsequent analysis were performed with the investigators unaware of specific mouse 
conditions. For analysis of movement modulation of striatal neuron spiking, a computer algorithm was used to identify periods with different 
movement parameters. For analysis of spike-phase relationships, or subthreshold membrane voltage relationships, a computer algorithm was 
used across all conditions. For histology,- sections were selected and images were taken from slides nh a researcher not aware of the conditions or 
as Cells were also ste aval Ks from Vist-lae is a iatomeata Heth oa conditions or antibody 
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Randomization 


Blinding 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 
n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
Antibodies ChIP-seq 
Eukaryotic cell lines Flow cytometry 
[| Palaeontology [| MRI-based neuroimaging 


Animals and other organisms 


[| Human research participants 


Clinical data 


Antibodies 


Antibodies used Primary antibodies anti-GFAP (1:250, Clone N206/A8, Neuromab) and anti-IBa1 (1:500, 019-19741, Wako Chemicals) and secondary a 
bodies Alexa Fluor 568 (1:1000, Goat anti-Mouse IgG (H+L) Cross-Adsorbed Secondary Antibody, A11004, InVitrogen) 633 secondary 
Validation antibodies (1:1000, Goat anti-Rabbit IgG (H+L) Cross-Adsorbed Secondary Antibody, A21070, InVitrogen)were used in the study. 
For anti-GFAP please see: http://neuromab.ucdavis.edu/datasheet/N206A_8.pdf 
For anti IBa1, please see: http://www.e-reagent.com/uh/Shs.do?now=1550070200673 
Validation methods are references in Methods. 


Animals and other organisms 


Policy information about studies involving animals; ARRIVE guidelines recommended for reporting animal research 


Laboratory animals Species, strain, sex, and age are reported for each experiment in the Methods 


Wild animals The study did not involve wild animals 


Field-collected samples This study did not involve samples collected in the field. 


Ethics oversight Boston University Institutional Animal Care and Use and Biosafety Committee, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Institutional Animal Care and Use and Biosafety Committee 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 
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Organoid single-cell genomic atlas uncovers 
human-specific features of brain development 


Sabina Kanton!’, Michael James Boyle!’, Zhisong He)?”*, Malgorzata Santel', Anne Weigert!, Fatima Sanchis-Calleja!, 
Patricia Guijarro’, Leila Sidow!, Jonas Simon Fleck’, Dingding Han’, Zhengzong Qian’, Michael Heide*, Wieland B. Huttner’, 


Philipp Khaitovich!*°, Svante Padbo!, Barbara Treutlein!* & J. Gray Camp 


The human brain has undergone substantial change since humans 
diverged from chimpanzees and the other great apes’. However, the 
genetic and developmental programs that underlie this divergence 
are not fully understood. Here we have analysed stem cell-derived 
cerebral organoids using single-cell transcriptomics and accessible 
chromatin profiling to investigate gene-regulatory changes that 
are specific to humans. We first analysed cell composition and 
reconstructed differentiation trajectories over the entire course of 
human cerebral organoid development from pluripotency, through 
neuroectoderm and neuroepithelial stages, followed by divergence 
into neuronal fates within the dorsal and ventral forebrain, 
midbrain and hindbrain regions. Brain-region composition varied 
in organoids from different iPSC lines, but regional gene-expression 
patterns remained largely reproducible across individuals. We 
analysed chimpanzee and macaque cerebral organoids and found 
that human neuronal development occurs at a slower pace relative 
to the other two primates. Using pseudotemporal alignment of 
differentiation paths, we found that human-specific gene expression 
resolved to distinct cell states along progenitor-to-neuron lineages 
in the cortex. Chromatin accessibility was dynamic during cortex 
development, and we identified divergence in accessibility between 
human and chimpanzee that correlated with human-specific gene 
expression and genetic change. Finally, we mapped human-specific 
expression in adult prefrontal cortex using single-nucleus RNA 
sequencing analysis and identified developmental differences that 
persist into adulthood, as well as cell-state-specific changes that 
occur exclusively in the adult brain. Our data provide a temporal cell 
atlas of great ape forebrain development, and illuminate dynamic 
gene-regulatory features that are unique to humans. 

Bulk genomic measurements in primary brain tissue from adult 
humans, chimpanzees and other apes*°®, as well as from developing 
rhesus macaques”*, have identified molecular features that appear to be 
specific to the human brain. These studies have largely been limited by 
ensemble averaging and it has been difficult to perform similar exper- 
iments in developing great apes owing to the lack of available tissue. 
Cerebral organoids’ grown from great ape induced pluripotent stem 
cells (iPSCs)'° offer the potential to study the evolution of human brain 
development in controlled culture environments. Previous single-cell 
sequencing studies have shown that human organoids can recapitu- 
late many aspects of in vivo cortex development!!""*, and comparisons 
with other primate organoids can be used to identify human-specific 
gene expression’>!°, However, the gene-regulatory mechanisms that 
distinguish humans from the other primates are unclear. Here we use 
single-cell RNA sequencing (scRNA-seq) together with accessible 
chromatin profiling to understand human cerebral organoid devel- 
opment and explore how human cortical gene-expression programs 
have diverged from chimpanzee. We further analysed adult prefron- 
tal cortex tissue using single-nucleus RNA-seq (snRNA-seq) to reveal 


1,6 


the potential and limits of cerebral organoids to study human-specific 
expression patterns. 

We first used scRNA-seq (10x Genomics) to profile cell composition 
across a time course of human organoid development from pluripo- 
tency to four months using embryonic stem cells (H9) and an iPSC 
(409b2) line (Fig. 1a, Extended Data Fig. 1; 43,498 cells). We con- 
structed a force-directed k-nearest neighbour graph'’ based on pseu- 
docells to visualize the temporal progression (Fig. 1b). We tracked 
a progression through stem cell states during the first 15 days, and 
by 1 month, cells diversified into neural progenitor cells (NPCs) of 
multiple brain regions including the forebrain (dorsal and ventral tel- 
encephalon and diencephalon), midbrain (mesencephalon), hindbrain 
(rhombencephalon) and retina. By two months, excitatory and inhib- 
itory neuronal fates had differentiated, and by four months, astrocytes 
had emerged. These observations were based on inspection of marker 
genes, comparisons to transcriptomes from regions and cells from the 
developing human brain'*", and analysis of spliced and unspliced 
transcripts”? (Fig. 1c, d, Extended Data Fig. 2). 

We next analysed the reproducibility of gene-expression patterns 
across pluripotent stem cell (PSC) lines from different human indi- 
viduals in two-month-old organoids (Fig. le, Extended Data Fig. 3). 
We identified cells on the neuronal lineage (49,153 cells), classified 
distinct cell types from different brain regions, analysed differenti- 
ation trajectories and ordered ventral and dorsal telencephalic cells 
along pseudotimes (Fig. le-g, Extended Data Fig. 3). Consistent with 
previous studies!*!, we found that each inducible PSC (iPSC) line 
contributed cells to multiple differentiation trajectories; however, the 
proportions of cells in each trajectory varied across organoid and line 
(Fig. 1f, Extended Data Fig. 3). Nevertheless, gene-expression patterns 
of each trajectory across the lines were highly correlated and cells rep- 
resenting each region clustered together (Fig. 1h, i, Extended Data 
Fig. 3). These data provide a temporally and pseudotemporally resolved 
gene-expression atlas of the earliest stages of human brain development 
and provide a baseline for identifying human-specific gene expression. 

We next generated a gene-expression atlas of chimpanzee organoid 
development to dissect features that differ from that of humans (Fig. 2a, 
Extended Data Fig. 4; 36,884 cells). We identified dorsal and ventral tel- 
encephalon trajectories, as well as rhombencephalic cell populations in 
chimpanzee organoids (Fig. 2b). We used time warping to align human 
and chimpanzee cortical pseudotimes and observed that the latest pseu- 
dotime points in chimpanzee failed to map to a human counterpart 
(Fig. 2c). We found that chimpanzee neurons express higher levels of 
neuron maturation-related genes (Fig. 2d) and confirmed differences 
in maturation using scRNA-seq data from additional human and 
chimpanzee individuals'*'°, as well as from macaque (Extended Data 
Figs. 5, 6). In addition, more astrocytes were observed in chimpanzee 
organoids compared to humans at four months (Fig. 2e). We observed 
more pronounced upper- and deep-layer cortical neuron specification 


1Max Planck Institute for Evolutionary Anthropology, Leipzig, Germany. “Department of Biosystems Science and Engineering, ETH Ziirich, Basel, Switzerland. 3CAS Key Laboratory of Computational 
Biology, CAS-MPG Partner Institute for Computational Biology, Shanghai, China. “Max Planck Institute of Molecular Cell Biology and Genetics, Dresden, Germany. Center for Neurobiology and 
Brain Restoration, Skolkovo Institute of Science and Technology, Moscow, Russia. “Institute of Molecular and Clinical Ophthalmology, Basel, Switzerland. These authors contributed equally: 
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Fig. 1 | Reconstructing human cerebral organoid differentiation from 
pluripotency. a, sCRNA-seq was performed on iPSC- and embryonic stem 
cell (ESC)-derived cells (43,498) at different time points during cerebral 
organoid differentiation from pluripotency. EB, embryoid body; N. ect., 
neuroectoderm; N. epi., neuroepithelium. b, All time points were combined, 
pseudocells (11,427) were constructed and the differentiation trajectory was 
reconstructed using SPRING”. Pseudocells are coloured by time point (main 
image) or cell line (top left). Org., organoid; RGC, radial glial cell. c, RNA 
velocity analysis’ supports differentiation of NPCs into distinct regions of 
the developing human brain. d, Left, SPRING plot coloured (magenta) by 
reference similarity spectrum (RSS) to bulk RNA-seq data generated from 
diverse brain regions at different time points (Allen Brain Atlas)'®. Shown 
are the tissues and time points with maximum correlation. CB, cerebellum. 
Right, SPRING plot coloured (cyan) by marker gene expression. PCW, post- 
conception weeks. e, SPRING reconstruction based on the RSS of organoid 


in chimpanzee and macaque organoids relative to human organoids at 
the same time point on the basis of expression, but this was not con- 
sistent across lines, organoids and protocols (Extended Data Fig. 6). 
Our data suggest that delayed maturation of the human brain®*”? is 
observed in organoids and can be traced back to early stages of develop- 
ment, consistent with previous reports comparing human and macaque 
brain development in vivo’ and in in vitro 2D cultures”*”°. 

We next aimed to detect human-specific changes in gene expression 
in the developing cortex. We first inspected the expression of duplicated 
or rearranged genes (Supplementary Table 7) and detected 23 of 24 
genes included in the annotation, 4 of them specific to G2M phase 
progenitors of the telencephalon (ARHGAP11B, FAM72B, FAM72C 
and FAM72D)**. We next aligned all human, chimpanzee and macaque 
reads to a consensus genome and aligned dorsal telencephalic trajec- 
tories between the species (Fig. 2f, Extended Data Fig. 7). We then 
searched for genes that were differentially expressed specifically on 
the human branch, and found that most of the observed human- 
specific deviations from chimpanzee and macaque were expression 
gains (Fig. 2g); this was also observed for chimpanzee-specific changes 
(Extended Data Fig. 7). We propose that this is because it is more del- 
eterious to lose a highly conserved gene-expression pattern than it is 
to gain the expression of a new gene. Of the 98 identified differentially 
expressed genes, 96 clustered into 7 pseudotemporal patterns (Fig. 2h-j), 
with clusters 1, 2 and 3 specifically enriched in human radial glia, 
intermediate progenitors and neurons, respectively (Fig. 2h). 
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scRNA-seq data from six iPSC lines and one ESC (H9) line (49,153 cells), 
with clusters coloured by cell type. CGE, caudal ganglionic eminence; MGE, 
medial ganglionic eminence; LGE, lateral ganglionic eminence; IN, inhibitory 
neuron; EN, excitatory neuron; IP, intermediate progenitors; GE, ganglionic 
eminence. f, Proportion of cells per organoid that are in the dorsal or ventral 
telencephalon or diencephalon, mesencephalon and rhombencephalon 
(D/M/R) neuronal branches. g, Box plots (outliers removed) showing relative 
expression of marker genes for major neuron populations that emerge in the 
human cerebral organoids. Boxes represent interquartile range (IQR) and 
whiskers represent minimum and maximum with outliers removed. UMI, 
unique molecular identifier. h, Dendrogram based on pairwise correlations 
between cells from different lines, branches or stages based on pseudotime- 
dependent gene-expression patterns. i, Pseudotemporal expression patterns 
of neuronal differentiation markers for the dorsal (top) and ventral (bottom) 
telencephalon trajectories for each line. 


Genes with human-specific expression gain are associated with diverse 
biological processes including proliferation of radial glia, neuron 
migration and neurite formation, and are localized to different clusters 
of maturing neurons (Fig. 2i, j, Extended Data Fig. 7). When compar- 
ing our results to previously published data on human and great ape 
organoids and fetal brains!>!°, we find strong overlap between datasets 
(Extended Data Fig. 7). Using cells of ventral telencephalon identity, 
we find 92 genes differentially expressed between human and chimp— 
17% of them distinct from those differentially expressed in the cortex 
(Extended Data Fig. 7). In sum, this analysis identifies human-specific 
changes in gene expression that may be specific to certain cell states 
within the developing human forebrain. 

To identify potential regulatory mechanisms, we performed bulk and 
single-cell accessible chromatin profiling (scATAC-seq; Fluidigm C1) 
along the organoid-differentiation time course in human and chim- 
panzee, including that of microdissected cortical regions (Fig. 3a—c, 
Extended Data Fig. 8). We analysed cell heterogeneity, ordered cells 
in pseudotime and dynamically monitored transcription factor bind- 
ing motifs and chromatin accessibility over the differentiation path 
(Fig. 3d, Extended Data Fig. 8). We searched for differential accessi- 
bility between human and chimpanzee cortical NPCs and neurons, 
and found that 7% and 9% of accessible peaks showed increased and 
decreased accessibility in humans, respectively (Fig. 3e), with many 
differentially accessible peaks being specific to either NPCs (53.8%) 
or neurons (33.8%). Differential accessibility peaks are enriched for 
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Fig. 2 | Comparing human and chimpanzee organoids reveals human- 
specific features of cortex development. a, scRNA-seq was performed 
on chimpanzee iPSC-derived cells at different time points during cerebral 
organoid differentiation from pluripotency. b, The differentiation 
trajectory was reconstructed using SPRING. Pseudocells (9,647) 

are coloured by time point (main image) or trajectory pseudotimes (P(t)) 
(top left, alongside human data). Non-telenc., non-telencephalon. 

c, Alignment of human and chimpanzee pseudotimes after combining 
pseudocells from the early stages and the dorsal forebrain lineage. 

d, Box plots (outliers removed) showing cumulative expression of neuron 
projection-related genes in human and chimpanzee along unaligned 
cortical pseudotimes. Boxes represent IQR and whiskers represent 
minimum and maximum with outliers removed. e, Astrocytes identified 


distinct biological processes (Fig. 3f), and many differentially acces- 
sible peaks are accessible specifically in organoids (Fig. 3g) and drive 
reporter expression in the mouse developing forebrain?’ (Extended 
Data Fig. 9). Most differentially accessible peaks were located in 
non-protein-coding regions distal to the promoter (Fig. 3h). The 
majority of genes that were differentially expressed between human 
and chimpanzee along the dorsal telencephalon trajectory have one 
or more differentially accessible peaks nearby (Fig. 3h), and are more 
likely to be near a differentially accessible region than non-differentially 
expressed genes (Extended Data Fig. 9). Differentially accessible peaks 
are also significantly enriched for single nucleotide changes (SNCs) 
that are fixed in humans and distinct from other primates (Fig. 3i), 
some of which are predicted to generate new or disrupt existing bind- 
ing sites for organoid-expressed transcription factors (Extended Data 
Fig. 9). We annotated differentially accessible peaks and identified orga- 
noid-specific potential regulatory regions near differentially expressed 
genes that have human-fixed SNCs, have undergone accelerated 
evolution in humans (human accelerated regions (HARs)) or overlap 
conserved regions that have been deleted in humans (hCONDELs) 
(Fig. 3j, Supplementary Table 11). This analysis identified many regions 
specific to NPCs and neurons (Extended Data Fig. 9), and we found 
62 HARs that overlap differentially accessible peaks, one of which is 
near cadherin 7 (CDH7), a gene with human-specific expression in 
neurons (Fig. 3k). 

Finally, we wanted to know whether the human-specific gene- 
expression patterns observed in the developing cortex persist into 
adulthood. We generated snRNA-seq data from post-mortem 
prefrontal cortex tissues of three humans, two chimpanzees, one bon- 
obo and three macaques by isolating nuclei from sequential sections 
from basal to apical positions? (Fig. 4a). Nuclei clustered into different 
populations of neurons, astrocytes, oligodendrocytes, microglia and 
endothelial cells (Fig. 4a, b, Extended Data Fig. 10). Genes specifically 
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by scRNA-seq in organoids at different time points, normalized by 

the corresponding number of radial glia. f, Schematic of pseudotime 
alignment from cortical NPC to deeper layer neurons in human, 
chimpanzee and macaque. N, neuron. g, Number of differentially 
expressed genes in human versus chimpanzee and macaque comparison 
grouped by gain or loss of expression in humans. h, Average human- 
chimpanzee differential expression (DE) patterns along the trajectory 
from pluripotent cells to cortical neurons shown for the seven clusters of 
differentially expressed genes. NE, neuroepithelium; IPC, intermediate 
progenitor cell; Norm. FC, normalized fold-expression change. i, j, 
Distinct human-specific pseudotemporal expression patterns (i, cluster 
number with number of genes in parenthesis) and exemplary genes (j) for 
each of the seven clusters. 


expressed in neurons showed higher sequence conservation than genes 
specific to other cell types (Fig. 4c), astrocytes had the largest num- 
ber of human-specific differentially expressed genes (Fig. 4d) and 
some genes with human-specific differential expression in excitatory 
neurons showed layer specificity (Fig. 4e). A substantial fraction of 
the genes expressed in excitatory or inhibitory neurons in the adult 
cortex were also detected in their counterparts in the organoid tel- 
encephalon (Fig. 4f, Extended Data Fig. 10). Notably, relatively few 
genes were commonly detected as differentially expressed (human 
versus chimp) in organoid and adult excitatory (53 of 354) or inhibi- 
tory (13 of 217) neurons (Fig. 4g), and differentially expressed genes 
detected ubiquitously in the organoid cortex show stronger consistency 
with adult neurons compared with organoid NPC- or neuron-specific 
genes (Extended Data Fig. 10). Examples of human-specific differen- 
tially expressed genes in adult cell classes (Fig. 4h) include differen- 
tially expressed genes detected in developing neurons, such as COL6A1, 
which has been shown to have a protective role in ageing neurons”®. 
These results suggest that, with some exceptions, transcriptome 
differences between human and chimpanzee cortical cells are linked 
to developmental stages. 

In sum, our data illuminate expression and regulatory features of cell 
states that are uniquely human, and provide an extensive resource to 
guide exploration into the gene-regulatory mechanisms that distinguish 
the developing human and chimpanzee brains—some of which persist 
into adulthood. 
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019-1654-9. 
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Fig. 3 | scATAC-seq reveals chromatin accessibility dynamics during 
cortex development and evolution. a, scATAC-seq was performed 

at different time points of human and chimpanzee cerebral organoid 
development from pluripotency to four-month-old organoids 
(microdissected cortical regions). b, Bulk, single-cell and aggregated 
(Agg.) scATAC-seq profiles from two-to-four-month-old organoids at 

a representative locus. c, ChromVAR??-based t-stochastic neighbour 
embedding (t-SNE) of human (left, 518 cells) and chimpanzee (right, 908 
cells) with cells coloured by time point or cell state. d, Heat maps showing 
binding-motif enrichment for selected transcription factors in cells 
ordered in pseudotime. e, Differentially accessible (DA) peaks detected 
between human and chimpanzee NPCs and neurons. f, Enrichment of 
selected biological-process gene ontology (GO) terms associated with 
differentially accessible peaks in NPCs (gold) or neurons (light red) 
relative to all accessible organoid peaks. Grey dots indicate significantly 
enriched terms (hypergeometric test, FDR <0.05 and twofold region- 
based enrichment). Cont., containing; comp., compound; reg., regulation; 
pos., positive. g, Top, percentage of differentially accessible peaks that 

are accessible only in organoids (organoid-specific) or also at earlier 
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Fig. 4 | Adult cortex snRNA-seq reveals shared and distinct patterns 

of gene-expression change compared to organoids. a, snaRNA-seq was 
performed on sliced tissue cubes dissected from adult human, chimpanzee or 
bonobo, and macaque frozen prefrontal cortex tissue. Projection of integrated 
data shows different clusters of major cell classes in the different species 
(50,035 human, 33,847 chimpanzee or bonobo, and 50,403 macaque nuclei). 
Astro, astrocyte; Olig, oligodendrocyte; OPC, oligodendrocyte precursor cell; 
Mic, microglia; End, endothelial cell. b, Average cluster expression separated 
by species reveals similar patterns of marker gene expression for seven cell 


classes. As, astrocyte; Ol, oligodendrocyte; OP, oligodendrocyte precursor; Mi, 


microglia; En, endothelial cell. c, Genomic conservation (average phastCon 
scores) of markers for seven cell classes (****P < 0.0001, two-sided Wilcoxon's 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized. The investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

Pluripotent stem cell lines and organoid culture. We acquired 6 human induced 
pluripotent stem cell (iPSC) lines (Sojd3, Hoik1, Kucg2, Wibj2 from the HipSci 
resource*?; h409b2 from the RIKEN BRC cell bank"; Sc102a1 from System 
Biosciences), one human ES cell line (H9, WiCell)*!, three chimpanzee iPSC lines 
(SandraA’*; PR818-5'%, originally generated by the Gage laboratory and kindly 
provided to us by the R. Livesey group; JoC, generated in this study), one bonobo 
iPSC line (Bokela, generated in this study), one ES macaque cell line (MN1?°, 
kindly provided through the R. Livesey group from E. Curnow) and one orangu- 
tan cell line (Toba). The iPSC line JoC (chimpanzee, Tchimpounga Sanctuary) 
was reprogrammed from blood cells (primary lymphocytes) using plasmid-based 
reprogramming™ and Bokela (bonobo, Zoo Leipzig) was reprogrammed from 
fibroblasts using the StemMACS mRNA transfection kit (Miltenyi Biotec). Cell 
lines were validated for pluripotency markers by immunohistochemical stain- 
ings using the Human Pluripotent Stem Cell 3-Colour Immunohistochemistry 
Kit (R&D Systems, SC021) and were differentiated into the three different germ 
layers using the Human Pluripotent Stem Cell Functional Identification kit 
(R&D Systems) and StemMACS Trilineage Differentiation Kit (Miltenyi Biotec). 
Karyotyping was carried out using Giemsa banding at the Stem Cell Engineering 
facility, a core facility of CMCB at Technische Universitat Dresden, and karyotypes 
were found to be normal. Cell lines were cultivated using standard feeder-free con- 
ditions in mTeSR1 (StemCell Technologies) or StemMACS iPS-Brew XF (Myltenyi 
Biotec) on matrigel-coated plates and differentiated into cerebral organoids using 
a whole organoid differentiation protocol** (Supplementary Table 1). Toba oran- 
gutan iPSCs were maintained on feeder cells and cultivated in ReproMix (1:1 mix 
Primate ES medium (Reprocell) and TeSR2 (StemCell Technologies), 8 j1g/ml 
bFGF (Sigma), 50 U/ml penicillin/streptomycin (Thermo Fisher)). Colonies were 
picked from feeder cells to collect cells for generating EBs. Cell lines were regu- 
larly tested for mycoplasma using PCR validation (Venor GeM Classic, Minerva 
Biolabs) and found to be negative. Permission to work with human and non-human 
primate iPSC lines was obtained through the Sachsisches Staatsministerium 
fur Umwelt und Landwirtschaft (Az.: 55- 8811.72/26, Az.: 55-8811.72/26/382, 
Az.: 55-8811.72/26/393, 54-8452/26/7). The use of human ESCs for the gener- 
ation of cerebral organoids was approved by the ethics committee of the Robert 
Koch Institut (https://www.rki.de/DE/Content/Gesund/Stammzellen/Register/ 
reg-20161027-Paeaebo.html) as well as by the Ethics committee of northwest and 
central Switzerland (2019-01016) and the Swiss federal office of public health. 
Single-cell RNA-seq data generation. A summary of all single-cell experiments 
can be found in Supplementary Table 1. For organoid experiments (1 month, 
2 months, 3 months, 4 months), whole organoids were dissociated for generating 
single-cell gene-expression libraries. In brief, organoids were transferred to HBSS 
(without Ca?* and Mg?*, —/—) and cut into two pieces to clear away debris from 
the centre of the organoid (2-3 washes in total). Organoid pieces were then disso- 
ciated using Neural dissociation kit (P) using Papain-based dissociation (Miltenyi 
Biotec). Organoid pieces were incubated in Papain at 37°C (enzyme mix 1) for an 
initial 15 min, followed by addition of Enzyme A (enzyme mix 2) to the Papain mix. 
Organoid pieces were then triturated using wide-bore 1,000-ml tips and incubated 
for additional intervals of 5-10 min with triturations between the incubation steps, 
amounting to a total Papain incubation time of approximately 45 min. Cells were 
filtered through a 30-|1m strainer and washed, centrifuged for 5 min at 300g and 
washed 3 times with HBSS (—/—). Cells were then analysed using Trypan Blue 
assay, counted using the automated cell counter Countess (Thermo Fisher), and 
diluted for an appropriate concentration to obtain approximately 6,000 cells per 
lane of a 10x microfluidic chip device. Typically, cells from one organoid were 
loaded per lane in the microfluidic device, and in some cases organoids from 
different lines were pooled onto the same lane and demultiplexed based on sin- 
gle-nucleotide polymorphisms. For 1-month organoids, three pooled 409b2 and 
one H9 organoid were dissociated and cells from the two cell lines were mixed at 
equal ratios to be loaded on the chip. For a set of 2-month HipSci organoid data, 
organoids were dissociated for all four HipSci cell lines and pooled at equal ratios 
to be loaded on one lane of the microfluidic device aiming for 10k cells. Fluidigm 
C1 data (Supplementary Table 1) were generated as previously described! and 
cells from chimpanzee SandraA 75d organoids were microdissected regions from 
vibratome slices for which single-cell suspensions were generated as described 
above. Single cells were then sorted into 96-well plates using a FACS Aria III sorter 
and further processed using the Smart-seq2 protocol* to generate cDNA and the 
NexteraXT kit (Illumina) to generate sequencing libraries. All libraries (10x and 
Fluidigm C1/Smart-seq2) were sequenced on Illumina’s Hiseq2500 platform in 
paired-end mode (100 bp Fluidigm C1/Smart-seq2; 26+8 bp, 100 bp 10x). 

Early stages of organoid differentiation (iPSCs to neuroepithelium). For iPSC/ 
ESC single-cell experiments, cells were detached from cell culture dishes using 
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TrypLExpress (Thermo Fisher) incubation for 5 min, followed by addition of 
mTeSR1. Cells were centrifuged for 5 min at 200g and resuspended in mTeSR1, 
filtered through a 20-1m strainer and washed with mTeSR1. Cells were then cen- 
trifuged again for 5 min at 200g and resuspended in mTeSR1, counted, diluted 
to the same concentration and mixed at equal ratios for the three cell lines to 
be loaded on the 10x microfluidic chip aiming for 10,000 cells. Thirty embryoid 
bodies, 7-15 neuroectoderms, and 1-3 neuroepithelia of each cell line were pooled 
for each dissociation, respectively. Cells were obtained by papain dissociation as 
described above for organoid dissociation, with slightly shorter incubation times 
in enzyme mix 1 (approximately 30 min.). For 10x experiments, cells from the 
three different cell lines were diluted and mixed at equal ratios to be loaded on the 
microfluidic chip device. 

Single-cell experiments were conducted using the 10x Chromium Single Cell 
3/ v2 Kit following the manufacturer's instructions. In brief, cells were mixed with 
reverse transcription mix, gel beads and oil were loaded on the chip device to 
be coencapsulated into droplets, which underwent first strand cDNA synthesis 
thereby tagging mRNAs with a UMI and a unique cell barcode. All following steps 
were conducted in bulk by breaking the droplets and cleaning up and amplifying 
the cDNA. Single-cell libraries were then constructed by fragmentation, end repair 
and adaptor ligation and amplification using library-specific index sequences as 
provided by 10x Genomics. Quantification and quality control of libraries was per- 
formed using High Sensitivity DNA assays for Agilent’s Bioanalyzer and sequenced 
on a HiSeq2500 in Rapid or HighOutput sequencing mode. Typically, one 10x 
library was sequenced on one lane of a sequencing flow cell, with the exception 
of the HipSci organoids, for which three pooled libraries (each library contained 
pooled cells from four dissociated HipSci organoids from different cell lines) were 
sequenced on two lanes of a flow cell. See Supplementary Table 1 for more details. 
Immunohistochemistry. Organoids were washed in PBS before fixing in 4% PFA 
for 2-4 h. The excess of fixative was removed with three PBS washes and organoids 
were then transferred to a 30% sucrose solution for 24-48 h for cryoprotection. 
Finally, organoids were transferred to plastic cryomolds (Tissue Tek) and embed- 
ded in OCT compound 4583 (Tissue Tek) for snap-freezing on dry ice. For immu- 
nohistochemical stainings, organoids were sectioned in slices of 20-j1m thickness 
using a Leica CM3050 S cryostat and Microm HM 560 (Thermo Fisher) at —15 
to —20°C. Organoid sections were quickly washed in PBS to remove any residual 
OCT. Then, sections were incubated in antigen retrieval solution (HistoVT One, 
Nacalai Tesque) at 70°C for 20 min. Excess solution was washed away with PBS 
and the tissue was incubated in blocking-permeabilizing solution (0.3% Triton, 
0.2% Tween-20 and 5% normal goat serum in PBS) for 1 h at room temperature. 
Afterwards, sections were incubated overnight at 4°C in blocking-permeabiliz- 
ing solution containing antibodies anti-PAX6 (mouse, 1:1,000, Thermo Fisher, 
MA1-109; rabbit, 1:300, Covance, PRB-278P) and anti-CTIP2 (rat, 1:1,000, Abcam, 
AB18465), anti-SATB2 (rabbit, 1:500, Abcam, Ab92446; mouse, 1:500, Abcam, 
Ab51502), anti-Tbr2 (mouse, 1:500, MPI-CBG Antibody Facility’). On the next 
day, sections were rinsed three times in PBS before incubation for 1 h at room tem- 
perature in secondary antibody solution, which contained blocking-permeabilizing 
solution, DAPI (1:3000), Alexa Fluor 488-conjugated anti-rabbit antibody (goat, 
1:1,000, Thermo Fisher, A11008), Alexa Fluor 546-conjugated anti-mouse anti- 
body (goat, 1:500, Thermo Fisher, A-21123), Alexa Fluor 647-conjugated anti-rat 
antibody (goat, 1:500, Thermo Fisher, A-21247) and Alexa Fluor 488-conjugated 
anti-mouse (A21202) and anti-rat antibody (A21208), Alexa Fluor 555-conjugated 
anti-rabbit antibody (A31572), Alexa Fluor 647-conjugated anti-mouse antibody 
(A31571) (all donkey-derived, 1:500, Molecular Probes). Finally, the remainders 
of secondary antibody solution were washed off with PBS before covering with 
ProLong Gold Antifade Mountant medium (Thermo Fisher). Stained organoid 
cryosections were imaged using a confocal laser scanning Olympus Fluoview 
FV1200 microscope and Zeiss LSM 880 Airy upright microscope. Whole-section 
tilescans composed of 3 different z-plane images (z-step = 5-8 jm) were acquired 
using a 10x magnification objective, Plan-Apochromat 10x /0.45 M27 and Plan- 
Apochromat 20x/0.8 M27 objectives. Images were then stitched, stacked and 
further processed using the Olympus Fluoview 4.2b software and Image] (Fiji). 
Single-cell RNA-seq data preprocessing. We used Cell Ranger, the set of anal- 
ysis pipelines suggested by 10x Genomics, to demultiplex raw base call files to 
FASTQ files and align reads to the human genome and transcriptome (hg38, pro- 
vided by 10x Genomics) with the default alignment parameters. Pooled samples, 
including samples from different species or human lines, were then demultiplexed 
using a two-step procedure based on the read mapping results. In the first step, 
the genome alignment between human (hg38) and chimpanzee (panTro5) was 
downloaded from UCSC Genome Browser. Sites with diverged bases between 
human and chimpanzee were obtained based on the genome alignment. Reads 
covering the species-diverged sites were collected for each reported cell, with the 
number of bases matching each species counted. Cells with more than 80% reads 
covering the species-diverged sites matching with one species were assigned as cells 
from the species. For those samples with human cells from different lines pooled, 
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a second step of demultiplexing was done using demuxlet®, based on the genotyping 
information of lines downloaded from HipSci websites (Kucg2, Wibj2, Hoik1, 
Sojd3) or called using bcftools based on the unpooled scRNA-seq data (H9, 409b2). 
Cells with the best singlet likelihood no less than 50 higher than the second best 
singlet likelihood and estimated mixture ratio less than 30% were labelled as their 
best-matched lines. All cells failing to pass any of the above threshold were classi- 
fied as doublets and excluded from the following analysis. 

Seurat*® was then applied for further data processing. Cells with more than 

6,000 or less than 200 detected genes, as well as those with mitochondrial tran- 
scripts proportion higher than 5% were excluded. After the log-normalization, 
confounding factors including the number of detected genes and proportions of 
mitochondrial transcripts were also regressed out. Highly variable genes were then 
obtained as genes with dispersion higher than 0.5 and normalized expression level 
between 0.0125 and 3, followed by principal component analysis (PCA) based 
on the z-transformed expression levels of the identified highly variable genes 
(Supplementary Table 2). The top-20 principal components (PCs) were used to 
do clustering (with a resolution of 0.6) using Seurat. Additional quality controls 
of the measured cells were based on primary cell-type predictions by using public 
human fetal brain sCRNA-seq data (Nowakowski dataset)". In brief, a Lasso logistic 
regression model was built, using gene-expression ranks of the Nowakowski dataset 
as the training set, to predict the primary cell-type identity of each single cell in 
two-month-old and four-month-old organoids. Cells which were predicted to be 
of ‘glycolysis’ identity were excluded, as well as cells in the Seurat clusters in which 
more than 80% of cells were predicted to be of ‘glycolysis’ identity. Heterogeneity 
analysis of human (Extended Data Fig. 2, Supplementary Tables 3, 4) and chim- 
panzee (Extended Data Fig. 4, Supplementary Tables 5, 6) full lineage data was 
performed using t-SNE based on the top PCs identified (top 20 PCs for human, 
top 15 PCs for chimpanzee). Cluster identities were assigned based on cluster 
gene markers (Supplementary Tables 4, 6) as determined by FindAllMarkers 
function in Seurat (min percentage of cells expressed = 0.25 and log fold change 
threshold = 0.25) and gene expression of known marker genes. For human data, 
cells from 409b2 and H9 were integrated using canonical correlation analysis 
(CCA) as implemented in Seurat (v.3). In brief, data were normalized and the 
top 2,000 highly variable genes for 409b2 and H9 cells were determined using 
the vst method. The datasets were integrated based on the top 20 CCs using the 
Seurat method by identifying anchors and integrating the datasets. The resulting 
integrated data were scaled and PCA was performed. Clustering was performed 
based on the top 20 PCs and using a resolution of 0.6. Feature plots show non-inte- 
grated expression values. Cluster markers were determined using a Wilcoxon test, 
considering only genes that show a minimum log fold expression change of 0.25 in 
at least a fraction of 0.25 of cells in the clusters using the non-integrated expression 
values. 
RSS and construction of pseudocell transcriptomes. RSS of one cell to the 
Human Developing Brain atlas (BrainSpan) was defined as the normalized 
similarity between gene expression levels of the cell and gene expression levels 
of each of the 237 fetal samples with RNA-seq data in the BrainSpan database in 
Allen Brain Atlas. To increase discrimination of different reference samples, only 
the highly variable genes of the BrainSpan dataset (see Supplementary Table 2), 
defined based on expression variation-mean comparison of the reference data- 
set, were used for the RSS calculation. Between each cell and each sample in the 
BrainSpan dataset, the Pearson correlation coefficient (PCC) was calculated 
across the BrainSpan highly variable genes. z-Transformation was then applied to 
PCCs between each cell to the 237 fetal BrainSpan samples to get the normalized 
similarities. 

To construct pseudocells, single cells were first grouped based on their sample 
sources and Seurat clusters. Within each group of cells, that is, those cells from 
the same sample and in the same Seurat cluster, cells were selected randomly with 
a selection probability of 20%. The selected cells were called pseudocell seeds or 
territory capitals. The ten nearest neighbours of each seed, based on Euclidean 
distances of the top-20 PCs, were then assigned to the seed, forming a pseudocell 
territory. If one cell was assigned to multiple pseudocell territories, one territory 
was chosen randomly. The expression level of one gene in each pseudocell was 
then calculated as the average gene expression level across cells in the pseudocell 
territory. 

Visualization, lineage identification and pseudotime estimation of pseudocells 
for reconstructing human cerebral organoid differentiation from pluripotency. 
First, PCA was applied to a pseudocell expression matrix using the z-transformed 
expression levels of the highly variable genes as input. Euclidean distance between 
the top 10 PCs of each pair of pseudocells was calculated and a k-nearest neighbour 
(KNN) network (k = 100) was then calculated with the constraint to only consider 
pseudocells from the same or nearby stages when screening for nearest neighbours. 
The kNN network was visualized using SPRING". To construct the pseudotime 
course of human cerebral organoid differentation from pluripotency, the Walktrap 
community identification algorithm (implemented in the R package igraph) was 


applied to the above KNN network to identify network communities. The resulting 
communities were manually aggregated into four groups to minimize branches in 
each group. A diffusion map algorithm (implemented in the R package destiny*”) 
was applied to pseudocells in each of the four groups, with the expression levels 
of the highly variable genes of pseudocells as the input. The ranks in DC1 were 
used as the pseudotimes. We used an F-test-based ANOVA analysis to identify 
genes with pseudotime-dependent expression patterns. In brief, we established 
a natural splined linear regression model (ns function in the R package splines) 
with six degrees of freedom (df), with expression levels as the response variable 
and pseudotimes as the independent variable, for each of the highly variable genes. 
An F-test was applied, to compare variation explained by the splined linear model 
with that of the residuals normalized by degrees of freedom. Bonferroni correction 
was performed across tested genes, with a corrected P value threshold of 0.01 to 
identify genes with pseudotime-dependent expression. The analysis was applied 
to the four groups of pseudocells separately. 

Visualization, lineage identification and pseudotime estimation of cells 
in human two-month-old cerebral organoids from different individuals. 
Pseudocells were constructed for the human two-month-old organoids as above 
with constraint on samples and based on cells with predicted primary cell types 
as one of radial glia, intermediate progenitor, excitatory neuron, and inhibitory 
neuron. RSS to the BrainSpan fetal samples was calculated for each pseudocell, 
with distance between two pseudocells defined as the correlation distance between 
RSS of the two pseudocells. The KNN network (k = 20) was then constructed 
and SPRING was used to determine coordinates of pseudocells for visualization. 
To further discriminate pseudocells representing different neuronal lineages, a 
Walktrap algorithm for network community identification was applied to the RSS- 
based KNN (k = 100). Communities that were significantly connected and show- 
ing concordant marker expression or similarity spectrum were aggregated, which 
resulted in three progenitor-to-neuron trajectories. Based on gene expression level 
ranks of cells in the three defined trajectories, two Lasso logistic regression models 
were trained, one for classification of cortical and ventral lineage and the other for 
classification of all the three trajectories. The first model was applied to pseudocells 
in the community C6, which was significantly connected to cortical and ventral 
trajectories, while the second model was applied to pseudocells in the community 
C4, which was significantly connected with both the non-telencephalon pseudo- 
cells and community C4. With a unique lineage label defined for each pseudocell, 
a1 x 500 self-organizing-map (SOM) model was trained for each of the three 
trajectories, using RSS of pseudocells within the lineage as the training data. The 
index of neuron to which one pseudocell was assigned was used as its pseudotime. 
Diffusion map analysis was also applied to pseudocells at each trajectory, with 
highly variable gene expression as the input, with ranks of DC1 defined as alter- 
native pseudotime of pseudocells. Pseudotimes obtained by the two methods are 
highly correlated (Spearman correlation is 0.91 and 0.92 for the dorsal and ventral 
telencephalon trajectories, respectively). 

To project the single-cell data to the cell embedding space that was defined for 

pseudocells, two support vector regression (SVR) models (implemented in the 
R package e1071), each of which was for one dimension of the embedding, were 
trained using RSS of pseudocells as the training set. The trained models were 
applied to RSS of single cells for their predicted coordinates. Such coordinates were 
further refined by pushing each cell to its nearest pseudocell with smallest correla- 
tion distance of RSS to be 70% closer. Similarly, a support vector machine (SVM) 
model was trained (implemented in the R package e1071) using RSS of pseudocells 
for the three trajectories, and applied to RSS of single cells for their trajectory 
identity. After that, the corresponding SOM model for pseudotime estimation was 
applied to RSS of each single cell for its estimated pseudotime. 
Dynamic time warping-based alignment of pseudotime courses. We used a 
dynamic time warping (DTW) algorithm to align different pseudotime courses. 
In brief, each pseudotime course was evenly broken into 50 blocks. Average gene 
expression levels of pseudocells or cells within each block was calculated. Pairwise 
distances between blocks from the two courses were calculated as the Pearson 
correlation distance, that is, 1 — PCC, across the highly variable genes in cells of 
both pseudotime courses. Suppose dj; represents the distance between the i-th 
block in the reference pseudotime course and the j-th block in the query pseudo- 
time course. We defined D as the alignment distance matrix, where 


D,;= min(D,_ 1 .D,;-»Di1)-1) +4), 
A trace-back procedure was then performed to get the alignment. Three modes 
of alignment were implemented. In the first mode, the fixed-end alignment, the 


initialization of D was done as: 


In the other two modes, the fixed-start and end-to-end alignments, D was 
initialized as: 

diy if i=1 and 
Dyjaitd,y if i=1 
Di-ii+ diy if j=l 


j=l 
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In the trace-back step, a fixed-end and end-to-end alignment was started from 
Dyn; where M and N are the numbers of blocks at the reference and query pseu- 
dotime courses, respectively. On the other hand, the trace-back step was started 
from D,,,,y, where m = argmin,(D,, y). In our study, the fixed-end alignment was 
used to align the cortical and ventral lineage pseudotime course of human organoid 
cells; the fixed-start alignment was used to align pseudotime courses of human 
and chimpanzee cortical pseudocells; the end-to-end was used in the truncated 
alignment of pseudotime courses of different species. 

Reconstruction of chimpanzee cerebral organoid differentiation from 
pluripotency. We applied a similar procedure to that mentioned above describing 
the reconstruction of human cerebral organoid differentiation from pluripotency 
to reconstruct the organoid differentiation trajectory from chimpanzee single-cell 
RNA-seq data. In brief, the sCRNA-seq reads were mapped to the human-chimpan- 
zee-macaque consensus genome and counted using Cell Ranger. Seurat was used 
for further preprocessing including gene expression normalization, confounding 
factor regression, PCA and clustering. Cells from organoid samples with predicted 
primary cell-type identity of ‘glycolysis, as well as cells within clusters with more 
than 80% cells having ‘glycolysis’ identity, were excluded. Pseudocells were then 
constructed with a seed selection probability of 20% and constraints on samples 
and Seurat clusters. PCA was applied to expression levels of highly variable genes 
across pseudocells, and pairwise distances of pseudocells were calculated as the 
Euclidean distances between the top-10 PCs. The KNN network (k = 100) of 
pseudocells was constructed, linking every pseudocell with its 100-nearest pseu- 
docells representing the same or nearby stages. Three-month-old and four-month- 
old organoids were seen as the same stage. The Walktrap network community 
identification algorithm was applied and the resulted community labels (walktrap 
communities) of pseudocells were compared with the predicted community labels 
(projected communities) based on a Lasso logistic regression model trained by 
ranks of gene expression levels of the human pseudocells representing the human 
organoid differentiation from pluripotency as described above. Any walktrap com- 
munity with <1,000 KANN connections with other communities was discarded. 
One of the four labels: early, cortical, ventral, non-telencephalon was assigned to 
one walktrap community if more than 95% of pseudocells within the community 
were from the same group according to their projected communities. For one com- 
munity with more than 10% of pseudocells with projected communities belonging 
to both ventral and midbrain-hindbrain groups, the non-telencephalon label was 
only assigned to pseudocells with projected communities in the non-telencephalon 
group. The diffusion map algorithm was applied to each of the four pseudocell 
groups, using the expression levels of highly variable genes as input, to estimate 
their pseudotimes. For the cortical, ventral and midbrain-hindbrain groups, the 
ranks of DC1 were used as the pseudotimes. For the early group, a principal curve 
(implemented in the R package princurve) was fitted in the DC1-DC2 space. 
The order of pseudocells projecting to the resulted principal curve was used as 
the pseudotime. 

Human-chimpanzee-macaque consensus genome. The construction of the con- 
sensus genome was performed as described?*. In brief, the chained and netted 
pairwise genome alignments of the human (hg38) and chimpanzee (panTro5) 
genomes, and the human and macaque (rheMac8) genomes, were downloaded 
from UCSC Genome Browser. Based on the downloaded pairwise genome 
alignments, a multiple genome alignment of human-chimpanzee-macaque was 
constructed using multiz. On the basis of the human-chimpanzee-macaque 
genome alignment, we constructed the consensus genome by masking all dis- 
cordant sites including mismatches, insertions/deletions (indels), as well as 6-bp 
flanking regions of indels on the human genome. The obtained consensus genome 
was indexed with gene annotation in GENCODE v.27 for read mapping to the 
consensus genome with Cell Ranger. 

Pseudotime estimation of cerebral organoid cells in different species. Single-cell 
RNA-seq data of organoids with ages from two months to four months in human, 
chimpanzee and macaque were mapped to the human-chimpanzee-macaque con- 
sensus genome and counted using Cell Ranger. Further preprocessing using Seurat 
was applied separately for data from the three species. Only cells with predicted 
primary cell-type identities as radial glia, intermediate progenitors, excitatory neu- 
rons or inhibitory neurons were included in the later analysis. Pseudocells were 
constructed for humans and chimpanzees, both with a coarse grain ratio of 20% 
and constraints on samples and Seurat clusters. The RSS to the BrainSpan dataset 
was calculated for each pseudocell, and the SVM model for lineage estimation 
was applied to estimate the lineage identity of each pseudocell. Focusing on the 
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cortical lineage, a diffusion map analysis was applied to cortical pseudocells of 
the three species, respectively. The ranks of DC1 were used as the pseudotimes of 
the pseudocells. In macaque, a similar procedure was applied directly to single cells 
without pseudocell construction. 

Truncated DT W-based alignment of pseudotime courses representing neural 
progenitors and deeper-layer neurons in different species. We used the first 
DC discriminating BCL11B* and SATB2* cortical neurons (DC3 in chimpanzee, 
DC4 in macaque) to identify upper-layer (UL) neurons, as the pseudocells in the 
branch with highest expression level of SATB2. To identify potential UL neurons 
in human, we first retrieved markers of upper and deeper-layer (DL) excitatory 
neurons!’. The sum expression levels of UL and DL markers was then calculated 
for each pseudocell in human and chimp, with the UL-specificity score (suz) 
being defined as the expression ratio of UL/DL markers. The distribution of sy, in 
UL neurons in chimpanzee was used to determine the threshold to discriminate 
UL neurons from other cell types (su, > 0). All UL neurons in the three species 
were excluded from the following analysis. 

To correct for the DL neuron maturation timing differences between human 

and the other two species, a two-step pseudotime course alignment strategy was 
used. The first step, namely the trimming step, aims to determine the pseudotime 
points in chimpanzee and macaque which correspond to the latest pseudotime 
point in human. In brief, an SVR model with Gaussian-kernel was first constructed, 
with chimpanzee or macaque pseudotimes as the response variables and the RSS 
as the dependent variables. Two models were trained with the chimpanzee pseu- 
docells and macaque cells, respectively, and applied to the human pseudocells to 
predict their corresponding chimpanzee and macaque pseudotime points. Two 
constrained B-splines regression models (Fc; Fm) were then fitted (implemented 
in the R package cobs): human pseudotimes of human pseudocells (t,) versus their 
predicted chimpanzee (1) or macaque (tm) pseudotimes, with constraints 
of Fiyc(th = 0) = Fum(th = 0) = 0. Fuc(th = 1) and Fyy(th = 1) were used as the 
pseudotime thresholds to select chimpanzee pseudocells and macaque cells. 
Chimpanzee DL neurons with pseudotime tc > Fuc(tn = 1), as well as macaque 
DL neurons with pseudotime ty > Fym(th = 1), were excluded in the following 
analysis. The second step, namely the alignment step, was then applied to the 
remaining pseudotime courses of the three species. An end-to-end DT W-based 
alignment, as described above, was used to align the human pseudotimes with 
pseudotimes of each of the other two species using the human pseudotime course 
as the template. 
Identification, clustering and species specificity of differentially expressed 
genes between humans and chimpanzees. Human genes resulting from duplica- 
tion or rearrangement that do not exist in other apes were collected via previous 
studies*®*>-4", In total, 41 genes were obtained, 24 of which were included in the 
human gene annotation in Cell Ranger. 23 of them were detected in at least one 
human cell, with FCGR1B being the exception. Expression patterns of those genes 
were examined and summarized manually (Supplementary Table 7). 

To compare transcriptome changes of the developmental trajectory from 
cortical neural progenitors to DL neurons between human and chimpanzee, an 
F-test-based comparison was applied to the expression profile along pseudotimes 
of the two species. In brief, for each gene, a natural spline linear regression model 
(df = 6) was constructed for human and chimpanzee pseudocells along the aligned 
pseudotime course, without discriminating human and chimpanzee samples, and 
used as the null model (7). The alternative natural spline linear regression model 
was also constructed, with each species having its own slopes and intercept (m1). 
The residuals of the variation, which cannot be explained by each model, were 
compared by an F-test. Non-ribosomal genes with BH-corrected P < 0.01 were 
identified as differentially expressed (DE) genes between human and chimpanzee 
along the developmental trajectory from cortical neural progenitors to DL neurons 
(Supplementary Table 8). 

To estimate the robustness of the identified differential expression to the number 
of used lines, as well as the pseudocell distribution along the pseudotime course, 
we used a series of replaceable pseudocell sampling procedures with constraints. In 
brief, in each round of replaceable pseudocell sampling, the candidate pseudocells 
to be selected are restricted to be those from a certain number of human cell lines. 
In addition, the subsampling in human pseudocells is performed to recapitulate the 
pseudocell distribution along the aligned pseudotime of chimpanzee pseudocells; 
that is, each of the ten pseudotime bins contains the same number of human and 
chimpanzee pseudocells. This sampling procedure was performed 100 times for 
each possible number of human lines, ranging from one to seven. Differential 
expression analysis, as described above, was applied to compare gene expressions 
of human pseudocells in each sampling with the chimpanzee pseudocells. Robust 
DE genes were determined as DE genes which can be detected in at least 80% of 
tests performed with replaceable pseudocell samplings with any number of used 
human cell lines. 

A similar strategy was also used to estimate the false-positive human- 
chimpanzee DE genes due to differences between cell lines. In each sampling, two 
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lines were randomly selected as group one, and a certain number of lines, ranging 
from one to five, were selected from the remaining lines as group two. For each 
group, pseudocells were randomly sampled from the selected lines to recapitulate 
the pseudocell distribution along the aligned pseudotime of chimpanzee pseudo- 
cells. Such sampling was performed 100 times for each possible number of lines 
used in group two. The transcriptome trajectory from cortical neural progenitors 
to DL neurons in macaque organoids was used as the evolutionary outgroup to 
determine species specificity of the identified human-chimpanzee DE genes. First, 
the cumulative expression divergences of each gene between human and macaque 
(dy), and between chimpanzee and macaque (dcm), were calculated. The cumula- 
tive expression divergence was calculated by summing up absolute values of average 
expression differences between species at the 50 pseudotime bins of equal sizes 
along the aligned pseudotimes. The human-chimpanzee DE of one gene is seen as 
human-specific if dum - dcm > max(dym, dcm)/2. Genes with chimpanzee-specific 
differential expression were identified in the same way. Genes with human-specific 
differential expression were then clustered based on their human-chimpanzee DE 
along pseudotimes. Average expression differences between human and chim- 
panzee at each of the 50 pseudotime bins along the pseudotimes was calculated 
for each gene with human-specific differential expression (denoted as d; at pseu- 


dotime bin #), and then normalized as a, = d,/ (maxa , — mind i): Hierarchical 
t t 


clustering (Ward algorithm) was then used to cluster those genes into nine clusters, 
with distances between genes calculated as the Euclidean distances between their 
normalized differential expression spectrums. Clusters with fewer than five genes 
were discarded. We annotated genes with human-specific expression patterns using 
the Homo sapiens Gene Ontology Annotation file (validation date: 21 April 2017) 
provided by the Gene Ontology Consortium. 

Processing of the Fluidigm C1-based scRNA-seq data of cerebral organoids. In 
addition to the newly generated Fludigm C1 (Smart-seq2)-based scRNA-seq data, 
we further retrieved published sequencing data of 786 and 344 single cells from 
human and chimpanzee cerebral organoids!!"5, in the format of FASTQ files from 
GEO accession numbers GSE75140 and GSE86207 (CMK dataset). All the reads 
were mapped to the human-chimpanzee-macaque consensus genome using STAR 
(v.2.6.1d) with “-quantMode’ parameter set to TranscriptomeSAM and GENCODE 
v.27 annotation provided. Gene expression levels in each cell were quantified as 
TPM by RSEM (v.1.3.1). Additionally, we retrieved the recently published gene- 
expression matrix representing 3,211 cells from human and chimpanzee cerebral 
organoids (excluding redundant cells from GSE75140 and GSE86207) and 4,854 
cells from human and macaque fetal brains!®. 

Based on the resulting gene-expression profile, RSS to the fetal Brainspan 
dataset was calculated as described above for each cell, with 248 genes with 
significant differential expression between cortical neurons measured by Smart- 
seq and Smart-seq2 excluded from the references. Distances between organoid 
cells were calculated as the Pearson's coefficient distances between RSS of cells. 
Distances between cells from fetal brains were calculated in the same way. The 
resulting distance matrices of all organoid cells and fetal brain cells were used as 
the input to generate t-SNE embeddings. A kNN network (k = 50) was generated 
for organoid cells and fetal brain cells separated based on the RSS-based distances, 
and a Walktrap algorithm for network community identification was applied to 
identify cell clusters, which were further annotated based on their marker genes. 
Based on the cell-type annotation, the diffusion map analysis, with the RSS profiles 
as input, was applied to the dorsal forebrain NPCs and neurons in organoids and 
fetal brains, respectively. The ranks of DC1 were used as the pseudotimes. 

To validate the human-chimpanzee differential expression identified in our 
droplet-based scRNA-seq data using the Cl-based cerebral organoid data, the 
organoid dorsal telencephalon pseudotemporal trajectory was first split into ten 
intervals. In each pseudotemporal interval, the human-chimpanzee DE was calcu- 
lated as the log)-transformed fold change (log,FC) between the average expression 
of human and chimpanzee cells in the interval. Here, the CMK dataset and other 
datasets that used a distinct quantification method were processed separately. 
A similar strategy was also applied to the aligned droplet-based human and chim- 
panzee pseudotemporal trajectories. Generalized log2-transformed fold change 
(glogsFC), defined as the average log,FC across the pseudotemporal intervals, as 
well as the maximum log»FC across the intervals (mlogsFC), was further calcu- 
lated for each human-chimpanzee robust DE genes in organoids. A DE gene is 
seen as being consistent in the two datasets if both glog,FC and mlog>FC of the 
C1-based and droplet-based human-chimpanzee comparisons are of the same 
signs (referred to as consistent DE genes). The pseudotemporal intervals with 
the maximum fold change in the droplet-based and C1-based trajectories were 
also obtained and compared for the consistent DE genes. This procedure was also 
applied to compare human-macaque differential expression of the human-specific 
DE genes along the droplet-based pseudotemporal trajectory and the Cl-based 
fetal brain pseudotemporal trajectory. 


Single-cell and bulk ATAC-seq data generation. Two-month-old and four- 
month-old organoids were washed twice with PBS in a Tissue-Tek Cryomold 
(Sakura), then embedded in 4% low-melting agarose (Sigma) and sliced into 
150-,m sections using a vibrating microtome (Ci 7000 smz, Camden Instruments). 
Slices were placed on microscope slides containing differentiation medium 
with vitamin A (Diff+VA) and inspected under a stereomicroscope to dissect 
cortical regions. Selected regions were washed twice in 500 jtL PBS and incu- 
bated at 37°C in 500 j1L Accutase (Sigma) plus 0.5 \tL DNase I (New England 
Biolabs) for ~45 min. Trituration was performed for additional mechanical disso- 
ciation. Cells were passed through a 30-\1m pre-separation filter (Miltenyi Biotec), 
washed with Diff+VA medium, and spun down at 300g (Heraeus Megafuge 40R, 
Thermo Fisher) for 5 min. The cell pellet was resuspended in 200 \1l of Diff+VA 
medium. Cells were viewed under a microscope to ensure a single cell suspen- 
sion was obtained, and then counted using a Countess Automated Cell Counter 
(Invitrogen). Single cell suspensions for the early stages of organoid differentiation 
(iPS cells to neuroepithelium) were obtained as described above. 

From the cell suspension, 50,000 cells were used as input for bulk ATAC-seq as 
described”. The remaining cells were diluted to a final concentration of 300 cells/til 
and used for microfluidics-based single-cell ATAC-seq as described®’. In brief, cells 
were mixed with Suspension Reagent (Fludigm) at a 3:2 ratio and loaded onto a 
primed medium (10-17 1m) integrated microfluidic circuit (Fludigm) for captur- 
ing. Cell-capture sites were examined under a microscope and noted for containing 
0, 1, or multiple cells. Lysis, transposition, and amplification were performed on 
the Fluidigm C1 platform. DNA from each cell was transferred to an individual 
well of a 96-well plate and barcoded with unique combinations of 24 adaptor-index 
i7 and 16 adaptor-index i5 primers**. Quantification and library size distribu- 
tion was assessed on an Agilent 2100 Bioanalyzer using High Sensitivity DNA 
chips. Excessive primer contamination was removed using SPRIselect (Beckman 
Coulter Life Sciences) size selection. Up to 192 cells were pooled and sequenced in 
paired-end, dual-index mode for 50 + 8 + 50 + 8 cycles on one lane of an 
Illumina HiSeq 2500. A summary of all single-cell experiments can be found in 
Supplementary Table 1. 

Single-cell and bulk ATAC-seq data processing. Base calling was performed using 
Bustard (Illumina), adaptor trimming with leeHom“ and demultiplexing with 
deML*. Reads were aligned to hg19 for human, panTro4 for chimp and rheMac8 
for macaque using bowtie2 with a maximum fragment length of 2,000. PCR 
duplicates were marked and removed using Picard tools (http://broadinstitute. 
github.io/picard). Samtools*° was used to retain properly paired reads with map- 
ping quality greater than 30, while reads mapping to the mitochondrial genome, 
Y chromosome and blacklisted genomic regions that show excessively high read 
mapping, several of which correspond to nuclear mitochondrial DNA segments 
(identified in ref. “7 and the ENCODE Project*”) were removed. For scATAC-seq, 
single cell BAM files were merged, excluding data from any capture site with 0 or 
more than 1 cell, to create an aggregated BAM file. Peaks, which represent regions 
enriched in mapped pair-end sequences, were called using MACS2* with options 
nomodel, nolambda, keep-dup all and call-summits. Peak summits were extended 
by +250 bp. In the event of overlapping peaks, the peak with the lowest P value 
was kept. A single-cell ATAC-seq consensus peak set was obtained by requiring a 
peak to be accessible in a minimum of 5% of cells. Data visualization was carried 
out using the Integrative Genomics Viewer (IGV)*. 

Enrichment for validated human VISTA enhancers. We overlapped scATAC-seq 
peaks detected in human cerebral organoids with positive human VISTA enhanc- 
ers using bedtools intersect. For each tissue annotated in the VISTA Enhancer 
Browser, we counted the number of enhancers that did or did not overlap a peak. 
We compared these values to the number of all other tissue elements that did or did 
not overlap a peak. Fisher’s exact tests were performed to determine which tissues’ 
enhancers had a higher likelihood of being represented. The significance values 
were corrected for multiple testing using the qvalue package in R. 

Cell-state identification using single-cell ATAC-seq on cerebral organoids and 
pseudotime estimation. The accessibility at each site in the consensus peak set 
for every single cell was used to create a count matrix. Cells with fewer than 5,000 
read pairs and less than 5% of reads in peaks (fraction of reads in peaks, FRiP) 
were filtered out from further analyses. chromVAR”? was used to scan the peaks 
for transcription factor binding motif occurrences, using a curated collection of 
1,765 human motifs from the cisBP database, and to identify significantly variable 
motifs among cells. In addition to transcription factor (TF) binding motifs, peaks 
were scanned for 7-mers. Cell similarity was visualized in a two-dimensional t-SNE 
plot using the bias-corrected deviations in accessibility for 7-mers. 

Each cell’s t-SNE coordinates and the consensus peaks were passed to Cicero” 
and the densityPeak algorithm was used to identify two clusters of cells. Statistically 
significant differences in TF motif accessibility between the two clusters was calcu- 
lated using chromVAR, and those motifs corresponding to marker transcription 
factors known to distinguish neural progenitors and neurons were used as the 


basis for cell-state identification. Statistically significant differences in accessi- 
bility of additional annotations between the two clusters were used to support 
cell-state identities. These annotations included differentially accessible chromatin 
peaks identified as being enriched in developing mouse brain radial glial cells or 
excitatory neurons", as well as accessibility in peaks near to genes showing pseu- 
dotime-dependent expression in cortical neural progenitors or cortical neurons 
identified as part of this study. 

We identified differentially accessible (DA) peaks between the two clusters using 
the command differentialGeneTest in Cicero. A count matrix was generated with 
featureCounts™ using the top 250 DA peaks in each cluster. This count matrix was 
used as input for a diffusion map in order to obtain a pseudotemporal ordering of 
the cells®?. Projecting transcription factor binding motif deviation Z-scores on the 
cells revealed a gradient of known neural progenitor to neuronal markers along 
the first diffusion map component and we took a cell’s rank along this component 
as its pseudotime value. 

DA peaks identified between the two clusters were used as input test regions 
for GREAT (v.3.0.0)°4 with all accessible organoid peaks serving as background 
regions. We used the default basal plus extension genomic association rule with its 
default values. All GO Biological Process terms and their associated hypergeomet- 
ric P values were exported. For each term, we plotted the P value obtained using 
cluster 1 DA peaks and the P value obtained using cluster 2 DA peaks. Terms with 
P< 0.05 were considered enriched. Informative enriched terms were highlighted 
based on their significance value in one cell state relative to the other, and for 
small differences between the cell states when highlighting terms enriched in both. 
Single-cell ATAC-seq pseudotime estimation for cells in early states of dif- 
ferentiation and cerebral organoids. Similar to the analysis of the cerebral 
organoids, we used chromVAR to calculate bias-corrected deviations in accessibil- 
ity for TF motifs and 7-mers for each cell across the differentiation trajectory. Here, 
we included the scATAC-seq consensus peak sets called in the iPSC, embryoid 
body, neuroectoderm and neuroepithelial time points, in addition to the scAT- 
AC-seq consensus peak set from the cerebral organoid time point. In the event of 
overlapping peaks, the peak with strongest signal was retained. Cells with fewer 
than 5,000 read pairs and less than 5% of reads in peaks were removed from further 
analyses (Supplementary Table 9). Cell similarity was visualized in a two-dimen- 
sional t-SNE plot using the bias-corrected deviations in accessibility for 7-mers. 

As the cerebral organoid cells’ pseudotimes were previously resolved, we focused 
on ordering the earlier stages. For this we used Cicero's differentialGeneTest to 
identify DA peaks among the iPSC, embryoid body, neuroectoderm and neuroep- 
ithelial time points. A count matrix was generated using the top 250 DA peaks in 
each time point and used as input for a diffusion map. Projecting TF motif devia- 
tion Z-scores of the cells revealed a gradient of pluripotent to more-differentiated 
marker TFs along the first three diffusion map components. We fitted a principle 
curve through the map, and used the pluripotent cells as a starting point to guide 
the curve. The rank of a cell along this curve was used as its pseudotime. We then 
added the cerebral organoid cells’ pseudotime ranks to this earlier stage resolved 
pseudotime. We used the pheatmap R package to visualize the dynamics of signif- 
icantly variable TF motifs across pseudotime. 

Annotation of accessible chromatin peaks. Peaks were linked to an expressed 
protein-coding gene using the nearest (maximum distance 1 Mb) transcription 
start site (TSS) of the canonical transcript as defined by GENCODE (compre- 
hensive gene annotation, release 19). Promoter regions were defined as 1,000 bp 
upstream of a TSS, and distal regions refer to non-promoter regions. Exon 
and intron annotations were also obtained from GENCODE (comprehensive 
gene annotation, release 19). BEDtools” was used to annotate peaks for several 
evolutionary signatures, including: human accelerated regions*®**; selective 
sweeps compared to great apes” and archaic humans; SNCs in modern humans 
that happened since the split with great apes and before or after the split with the 
ancestor of Neandertals and Denisovans, first identified in ref. ©! and updated for 
this analysis using the most current 1,000 Genomes Phase 3 allele frequencies, 
with a global allele frequency > 99.5% defined as fixed in all modern humans; 
small indels (up to 5 nucleotides) fixed in modern humans that happened since the 
split with great apes and before or after the split with the ancestor of Neanderthals 
and Denisovans®™; and human deletions that are highly conserved in mammals” 
(hCONDELs, Supplementary Table 11). 

Identification of genomic regions with differential accessibility between human 
and chimpanzee organoid neural progenitors and neurons. To compare the 
chromatin accessibility of NPCs and neurons in cerebral organoids between human 
and chimpanzee and identify putative regulatory regions that may contribute to 
transcriptome divergence between human and chimpanzee, we applied a likelihood 
ratio test based on a generalized linear model with binomial error distribution 
to each regulatory region identified in human and chimpanzee organoids. More 
specifically, we identified open chromatin regions in human and chimpanzee orga- 
noids separately as described above. To compare an equal number of human and 
chimpanzee regions, we took the top 77,611 peaks (corresponding to the number 
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of human consensus peaks) in each species and performed reciprocal liftOver, 
requiring a 50% minimum ratio of bases that must remap, in order to identify their 
orthologous counterparts in the other species. Peaks that successfully lifted over 
(>99%) were merged using bedtools and renamed (that is, mergePeak#). Count 
matrices were generated at these merged peaks in the species’ own genome, and 
the matrices were then joined on the common peak name. Considering the higher 
read coverage in human cells, we subsampled reads in human cells to equalize 
the medians of total number of reads mapped to the regions of interest in human 
and chimpanzee. This procedure was applied separately to NPCs and neurons. The 
resulting count matrices were binarized. We then fitted a generalized linear model 
for each region across all human and chimpanzee cells, with the accessibility as the 
response variable and species as the independent variable. Another model with the 
species variable replaced by a scaling coefficient was also fitted as the null model. 
The scaling coefficient is fixed to one for human cells and p./py for chimpanzee 
cells, where p, and pp are the average accessibility across all regions and all cells in 
chimpanzee and human, respectively. We compared the two models and got the 
P values by using the likelihood ratio test. Regions with BH-corrected P < 0.01 
were defined as DA regions (Supplementary Table 10). This procedure was applied 
to NPCs and neurons separately to obtain DA regions in the two cell states. 

Functional and evolutionary characterization of genomic regions with dif- 
ferential accessibility. We performed permutations to determine if DA peaks 
were significantly more likely to overlap a given annotation compared to non-dif- 
ferentially accessible (non-DA) peaks. In more detail, we first resized all peaks 
to an equal length of 500 bp and calculated the average accessibility of human 
and chimp cells in the resized DA and non-DA peaks. Peaks were then placed 
into average accessibility bins of 5% intervals. Given the number of DA peaks in 
each accessibility bin, the same number of non-DA peaks was chosen at random 
from the corresponding accessibility bin. The random set of non-DA peaks was 
then overlapped with the given annotation using bedtools intersect. The random 
sampling of non-DA peaks and annotation overlap was repeated 2,000 times. For 
each annotation, we counted the number of times a non-DA peak permutation 
resulted in a higher overlap than what was observed for DA peaks. This number 
was divided by the number of permutations to determine significance (P < 0.05). 

We used fixed SNCs, organoid-specific peaks and linked DE genes as 
annotations. When overlapping peaks with fixed SNCs, we restricted the anal- 
ysis to include only regions that passed a stringent genome alignability filter 
(‘map35_100%’)®!, in which SNCs could be called. Organoid-specific peaks were 
defined as peaks detected in 2-month and 4-month-old cerebral organoid stages, 
but not detected in earlier stages of differentiation (pluripotency to neuroepithelial 
stages). Cell state-specific peaks were those identified as differentially accessible 
between NPCs and neurons in either human or chimp. 

To study putative effects of fixed SNCs on TF binding in the accessible genomic 
regions, we used funseq2™ to scan and statistically evaluate all possible TF binding 
motifs created by fixed SNCs in DA peaks. To generate a list of TF motifs lost on the 
human lineage, we used the human allele as the reference allele and the ancestral 
allele®! as the alternative allele. To generate a list of TF motifs gained on the human 
lineage, we flipped the state of the reference and alternative allele. This allowed 
us to directly compare the sequence scores of TF motifs gained or lost in humans. 
We subtracted the sequence score with the alternative allele from the sequence 
score with reference allele and performed min-max normalization. Human TF 
motif gains were plotted as positive values, while human TF motif losses were plot- 
ted as negative values. The genomic location of SNCs predicted to alter TF motif 
binding are provided in Supplementary Table 11. The alteration rate for TF motifs 
gained in humans was calculated by dividing the number of gains in DA peaks by 
the number of occurrences of that motif when scanning all organoid accessible 
peaks using chromVAR and the human genome sequence. The alteration rate for 
TE motifs lost in humans was calculated by dividing the number of losses in DA 
peaks by the number of occurrences of that motif when scanning all organoid 
accessible peaks using chromVAR and the chimpanzee genome sequence. The 
alteration rates of human TF gains and losses were also calculated per TF family, 
using TF motif family assignments obtained from ref. ©. 

We used the macaque cerebral organoid scATAC-seq data to determine species 
specificity of the peaks identified as differentially accessible between human and 
chimpanzee (Supplementary Table 10). In brief, we counted read coverage of each 
accessible region that we compared between human and chimp that can lift over to 
the macaque genome in each macaque cell. Regions that failed during liftover were 
seen as inaccessible in all macaque cells. A random sampling of reads in human 
and chimpanzee cells was applied to equalize median read coverage in the three 
species. This procedure was applied 100 times and to the two cell states separately. 
Accessible probability was then calculated for the two cell states in the three spe- 
cies. In human and chimpanzee, averages across the 100 read-subsampling-based 
estimation were used. The difference of accessible probability between human and 
macaque (H — M), and that between chimpanzee and macaque (C — M), was then 
calculated for each human-chimpanzee DA peak in each cell state. The identified 
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DA was considered as human-specific if its H - M difference is at least four times 
larger than the C - M difference, while its H - M difference is no less than 2%. 
Similar criteria were also applied to define chimp-specific DA. 

To investigate potential biological processes that may be influenced by DA 

peaks, we used human-chimp DA peaks for each cell state (NPC or neuron) 
as input test regions for GREAT (v.3.0.0)* with all accessible organoids peaks 
serving as background regions. This analysis was then carried out in the same way 
as explained above. 
Single-nucleus and bulk RNA-seq data generation. Tissue cubes were dissected 
from frozen post-mortem prefrontal cortex tissue from human, chimpanzee, bon- 
obo and macaque individuals. In total, three healthy adult human (H. sapiens), 
two healthy adult chimpanzee (Pan troglodytes), one healthy adult bonobo (Pan 
paniscus) and three healthy adult rhesus macaque (Macaca mulatta) brains were 
used. The human samples were obtained from the Chinese Brain Bank Center 
(CBBC) in Wuhan, China. For each of these individuals, written informed consent 
to use human tissues for research was obtained either from the donors themselves 
or from their next of kin. All subjects were classified as normal by forensic patholo- 
gists at the brain bank, and suffered sudden deaths with no prolonged agonal state. 
One chimpanzee sample was obtained from Biomedical Primate Research Centre, 
Netherlands; the other chimpanzee sample was obtained from Yerkes National 
Primate Research Center, USA. The bonobo sample was obtained from Lola ya 
Bonobo Sacturary, Congo. Tissue was shipped to the Max Planck Institute for 
Evolutionary Anthropology under the institutional permit for the transport of 
biological material derived from endangered species (DE216-08, http://cites.org/ 
common/reg/si/e-si-beg.shtml). Rhesus macaque samples were all collected at the 
Primate Research Center in Goettingen, Germany. All the chimpanzee and bonobo 
individuals suffered sudden deaths for reasons other than their participation in this 
study and without any relation to the tissue used. All the macaque individuals were 
euthanized. The Biomedical Research Ethics Committee of Shanghai Institutes for 
Biological Sciences reviewed the use and care of the animals in the research project 
(approval ID: ER-SIBS-260802P). 

Dissection was performed on dry ice aiming for cubes with minimal curva- 
ture to obtain reproducible slicing results. In brief, the thickness of grey matter 
at all facets of the cube was measured to obtain a mean grey matter thickness. 
The mean thickness was divided by 10 to obtain the thickness for each of the seg- 
ments, whereby each of the segments consisted of several slices at 50-j1m thickness. 
Sectioning was performed in a cryostat (Microm, Thermo Fisher), with slices being 
alternately immersed in Trizol (Invitrogen) for bulk RNA isolation or transferred 
to a dry tube (low binding) for single nucleus isolation on dry ice. Segments 11 and 
12 were collected as well but were considered as being derived from white matter 
of the cortex. Samples were then stored at —80°C until further use. 

For nuclei isolation from frozen tissue, all following steps were performed on ice 
with precooled buffers and centrifugation steps were performed at 4°C. In brief, 
tissue was spun down, thawed on ice and 1 ml PBSE (PBS (Gibco), 2 mM EDTA 
(Life Technologies)) was added to the tissue. The tissue slices were incubated at 
4°C ona shaker at 1,500 r.p.m. for a total of 45-60 min with trituration steps in 
between using 1,000p and 200p to homogenize the tissue. Generally, segments 1-10 
were used for single-nucleus experiments. Two segments were pooled to obtain 
sufficient material for single nucleus isolation, resulting in 5 segments per indi- 
vidual. To reduce batch effects and increase the number of nuclei per experiment, 
material from three different individuals (originating from human, chimp/bonobo 
and macaque, respectively) was pooled for each segment. After homogenization, 
solutions were combined in a 5-ml tube and spun down at 900g for 5 min. The 
pellet was resuspended in 1.5 ml PBSE + 1% NP-40 (BioVision), triturated 20 times 
using 1,000p and incubated for 7 min incubation on ice. Samples were then spun 
down at 900g for 5 min and resuspended in 1.5 ml PBSE + 1% BSA (Serva) twice. 
Samples were then spun down again at 900g for 5 min and resuspended in PBS + 
1% BSA. Before sorting, samples were filtered through a 30-1m cell filter (Miltenyi 
Biotec) and stained using DAPI (1:1,000, BD Pharmingen). Nuclei were sorted in 
yield sort mode (BD FACS ArialII and BD FACS Fusion) based on a defined nuclei 
population by excluding debris using FSC and SSC and by sorting DAPI positive 
events. Nuclei were sorted in bulk into 96-well plates and spun down for 5 min at 
600g to enrich for nuclei in the pellet. 

For each of the pooled samples, two lanes on a 10x Chromium microfluidic chip 
were loaded, aiming for the maximum possible number of nuclei to be targeted 
obtained from the sorting. Single-nucleus experiments were performed using the 
10x Genomics Single Cell 3’ kit v.2 to encapsulate nuclei along with barcode tagged 
beads, generate and amplify cDNA and to generate sequencing libraries. Each 
pooled library was barcoded using i7 barcodes provided by 10x Genomics. cDNA 
and sequencing library quality and quantity were determined using Agilent’s High 
Sensitivity DNA Assay. Libraries were pooled and sequenced in 150-bp paired- 
end mode on IIlumina’s NovaSeq platform as provided in Supplementary Table 1. 

RNA isolation for bulk RNA-seq was performed using the Direct-zol 96 RNA 
kit (Zymo Research) and was quantified using Agilent’s Bioanalyzer RNA 6000 


Nano and Pico kit. Libraries were prepared using the NEBNext Ultra Low RNA 
Library Prep Kit (New England Biolabs). Library quantification was performed 
using Agilent’s Bioanalyzer DNA 1000 chip kit. All bulk RNA-seq libraries were 
pooled at equal ratios and sequenced on one lane of an Illumina NovaSeq platform 
in 150-bp paired-end mode. 

Processing of single-nucleus and bulk RNA-seq data from human, chimpanzee 
and macaque adult brains. Single-nucleus libraries were demultiplexed based on 
their i7 index sequences using 10x Cell Ranger (v.2.1). Mapping to the human- 
chimp-macaque consensus genome and generation of count matrices was then 
performed using the same Cell Ranger, with the GENCODE v.27 human anno- 
tation provided. Nuclei were assigned to species based on species-specific sites 
using a two-step approach by separating all great ape from macaque nuclei first 
and subsequently assigning nuclei to either human or chimp/bonobo. Nuclei with 
a support of less than 80% for either of the groups were removed from further 
analysis. Moreover, nuclei with fewer than 200 and more than 6,000 genes detected, 
as well as those with more than 5% detected transcripts being transcribed from 
mitochondria, were removed from further analyses. 

The full snRNA-seq dataset including all species was further analysed using 
Seurat (v.3) (Supplementary Table 13). Single-nucleus expression values were 
normalized and highly variable genes were identified using a variance stabiliz- 
ing function to detect the top 2,000 variable genes (Supplementary Table 12). 
Data were then integrated by finding corresponding anchors between the species 
using 30 dimensions. Scaling and PCA were performed using the integrated data. 
The top-20 PCs were used to identify neighbours of cells and clusters and to visu- 
alize the clustering using t-SNE embedding. Cluster identities were assigned using 
unbiased identification using cluster markers by running Seurat’s FindAllMarkers 
function (Wilcoxon test, min.pct = 0.25, min logFC = 0.25) using non-inte- 
grated expression values, known marker genes reported elsewhere™® and by cell- 
type prediction using Seurat’s TransferData function to anchor to the published 
drop-seq based human adult frontal cortex snRNA-seq data®’. Two potential 
doublet clusters (c11, c19) were excluded from further analysis. For analysis 
of the major cell classes (excitatory neurons, inhibitory neurons, astrocytes, 
oligodendrocytes, oligodendrocyte precursor cells, microglia, endothelial 
cells) subtype clusters were combined and cell-type markers recalculated using 
Seurat’s FindAllMarkers function (Wilcoxon test, min.pct = 0.25, min 
logFC = 0.25) using non-integrated expression values (Supplementary 
Table 14). 

As nuclei of the three species have significantly different transcriptome 
coverage, pseudo-nuclei were constructed for more robust transcriptome measure- 
ment, as well as for more fair and efficient comparison, using a similar procedure 
as described above to generate pseudocells, under the constraint of merging only 
nuclei from the same segment of the same sample and grouped in the same cell 
cluster. The probabilities of nuclei selected as pseudo-nuclei seed were 1/13 for 
human, 1/8 for chimpanzee and 1/10 for macaque. 

Reads of the bulk RNA-seq samples were mapped to the human-chimpan- 
zee-macaque consensus genome using STAR (v.2.6.1d). The Python utility 
hiseq-count was used to count the numbers of uniquely mapped reads of genes 
annotated in GENCODE v.27 human annotations. DESeq2 was used for normal- 
ization and retrieving FPKM as the expression level measurement. 

To determine the laminar origin of each segment, genes with segment-depend- 
ent expression were first screened for each cortical cube. In brief, an ANCOVA 
analysis was applied to compare two models: the natural spline (df = 6) linear 
model with log;o-transformed FPKM as the response and the segment order as 
the variable; the null model of expression values without any relationship with 
segments. For each of the resulted gene, its enriched segments in the cube were 
identified as the segments with the gene’s expression at least one standard devi- 
ation higher than the mean across segments. Genes with enriched expression at 
each segment were then overlapped with the layer markers identified previously’. 
Segments with enriched genes significantly overlapping with markers of only one 
layer were seen as pure-layer original, others were seen as mixture of multiple 
layers. For each mixture segment, a quadratic-programming-based transcriptome 
deconvolution® was applied to determine the relative contribution of the enriched 
layers. A layer index was then obtained for each segment, as the average layers 
weighted by contributed proportion of the enriched layers. 

Estimation of cell-type distribution across cortical layers and gene-expression 
patterns in neurons across cortical layers. To estimate the cell-type composition 
of each layer, nuclei from each sample were randomly assigned to one layer, based 
on the layer mixture proportions estimated above. The proportion of each of the 
six major cell classes: excitatory neurons, inhibitory neurons, astrocytes, oligoden- 
drocytes, oligodendrocyte precursor cells (OPCs), microglia and endothelial cells, 
was then calculated for nuclei assigned to each layer in human. This procedure 
was repeated 100 times, with the resulting average as the final estimation. The 
laminar distribution of each cell cluster was also estimated based on the described 
procedure. In addition, a subsampling procedure with replaceable manner of the 


same number of nuclei (m = 200) from each layer was further applied to each of 
the 100 nuclei layer random assignment to control differences on the detected 
nuclei number of each layer. 

To get more precise estimation of layer origins on the nuclei level for excit- 

atory and inhibitory neurons, both of which show a distinct layer distribution 
pattern across different subtypes, we trained an elastic net linear regression model 
(a = 0.5) on excitatory and inhibitory neurons separately, with the sample layer 
indices as the training response and expression levels of the highly variable genes 
as the variables. To enhance model robustness, pseudo-nuclei from all the three 
species together were used for model trainings. The trained models were then 
applied to the excitatory and inhibitory pseudo-nuclei again. The predicted layer 
indices were used as the estimated relative laminar location of the pseudo-nuclei. 
The projection of the predicted layer indices to layers were done by averaging 
expression patterns of markers of different layers*. 
Differential expression analysis between human and chimpanzee cell types in 
adult brains and determination of their species-specificity. Owing to the sparse 
nature of the snRNA-seq data and the unequal coverage of nuclei from different 
species, commonly used statistical tests for differential expression analysis (for 
example, Wilcoxon’s rank-sum test) failed to provide reliable estimation of DE, 
even with the state-of-art VST normalization methods”. As detection rates of 
genes are correlated with their expression levels, we therefore compared gene 
expression levels of the same cell type in human and chimpanzee by comparing 
their detection rates, using a GLM-ANCOVA analysis similar to the one described 
above to identify genomic regions with differential accessibility. In brief, the pseu- 
do-nuclei expression matrix was binarized. A binomial GLM model was trained for 
each gene, with its detection as the response variable and species of pseudo-nuclei 
as the independent variable. This model was compared to the null model with the 
species variable replaced by a scaling coefficient. The scaling coefficient is fixed 
to one for human pseudo-nuclei and p,/py for chimpanzee pseudo-nuclei, where 
p- and pp are the average detected gene numbers across pseudo-nuclei involved in 
the test in chimpanzee and human, respectively. 

While the described DE test was applied to four cell classes with sufficient num- 
bers of pseudo-nuclei: excitatory neurons, inhibitory neurons, astrocytes and oligo- 
dendrocytes, the heterogeneity within the two neuron types, as well as their uneven 
distributions in human and chimpanzee, needed to be considered. A subsampling 
procedure with replaceable manner was therefore applied. In every subsampling, 
an equal number of pseudo-nuclei (n = 200) from each species were sampled, 
with pseudonuclei in clusters annotated as the cell class of interest sharing equal 
probability being selected. The described DE test was then applied to the sampled 
nuclei of this cell class. This subsampling procedure was repeated 100 times, and 
DE genes of each cell class were defined as genes with significant DE (BH-corrected 
P < 0.005) in at least 80 times of the subsampling. Additional filtering was then 
applied, requiring the same direction of human-chimpanzee difference on detec- 
tion rates and VST-normalized expression values. 

Macaque pseudo-nuclei were then introduced to investigate species speci- 
ficity of the identified DE. A similar procedure sampling the same number of 
pseudo-nuclei from clusters annotated to be the same cell class was repeated 100 
times to the macaque pseudo-nuclei. For each sampling, average VST-normalized 
expression values were calculated for each cell class in human, chimpanzee and 
macaque, with which differences between human and macaque (dj), as well as 
between chimpanzee and macaque (dc), were calculated. The identified human- 
chimpanzee DE was defined as human-specific if |dym| > 4  |duc|. Genes with 
chimpanzee-specific DE were identified in the same way (Supplementary Table 15). 
Statistics and reproducibility. In the box plots of Figs. 1g, 2d, boxes represent 
IQR and whiskers represent minimum and maximum with outliers removed. In the 
box plot of Fig. 4c, boxes represent IQR and whiskers represent 1.5 x IQR. In the 
bean plots of Extended Data Fig. 3g, shapes of beans represent Pearson correlation 
distributions and dashed lines represent medians of groups. 

Reporting summary. Further information on research design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 

Sequence data that support the findings of this study have been deposited in 
ArrayExpress with the accession codes E-MTAB-7552 (single-cell RNA-seq 
data based on 10x Genomics), E-MTAB-8234 (single-cell RNA-seq data based 
on Fluidigm C1/Smart-seq2), E-MTAB-8089 (single-cell ATAC-seq of human 
organoids), E-MTAB-8043 (single-cell ATAC-seq of chimpanzee organoids), 
E-MTAB-8083 (single-cell ATAC-seq of bonobo organoids), E-MTAB-8087 
(single-cell ATAC-seq of macaque organoids), E-MTAB-8228 (the bulk ATAC- 
seq data), E-MTAB-8230 (snRNA-seq data of the adult brain samples) and 
E-MTAB-8231 (bulk RNA-seq data). The expression data are also available for 
exploration in scApeX via the link https://bioinf.eva.mpg.de/shiny/sample-apps/ 
scApeX/. 
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Code availability 


The computational code used in this study is available at GitHub (https://github. 
com/quadbiolab/primate_cerebral_organoids) or upon request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Differentiation and immunohistochemical 
characterization of human and chimpanzee cerebral organoids. a, Phase 
contrast (PSC to neuroepithelium; scale bars, 200 j1m; H9 for human, 
SandraA for chimpanzee) and bright-field images (organoid; scale bars, 

1 mm; H9 and Wibj2 for human, JoC and SandraA for chimpanzee) 
showing examples of different stages of organoid development for human 
and chimpanzee. b, Immunohistochemical staining for PAX6 (green) 

and BCL11B (also known as CTIP2) (pink) of a 63-day human organoid 
from iPSC line 409b2 (left) and a 63-day chimpanzee organoid from iPSC 
line SandraA (right), with a magnified view into a cortical-like region 
(scale bars, 100 jum). c, Immunohistochemical staining of human (top 
left, Sc102a1, 50-day; top middle, 409b2, 63-day, the same organoid as 
the human organoid in b) and chimpanzee (bottom left, SandraA, 50- 
day; bottom middle, SandraA, 63-day) organoids (scale bars, 200 jim) 

for progenitor (PAX6) intermediate progenitor (TBR2) and deep-layer 
neurons (BCL11B) in whole organoids. Staining for deep-layer (BCL11B) 
and upper-layer (SATB2) neuron markers for human (top right, $c102a1, 
45-day) and chimpanzee (bottom right, SandraA, 63-day) organoids. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Heterogeneity analysis during human cerebral 
organoid development from pluripotency. a, Cells from different 

human cell lines (23,226 cells from H9 and 20,272 cells from 409b2) were 
integrated using CCA and visualized using t-SNE. b, t-SNE coloured on 
the basis of cell line and batch. c, t-SNE coloured on the basis of time 
point. Heterogeneity analysis was performed on combined cells from day 0 
of differentiation to 4-month-old organoids for iPSC and ESC-derived 
cells. d, Distribution of number of genes and UMIs for different time 
points and cell lines. e, Clustering was performed using the top-20 PCs as 
input for t-SNE and cluster names were assigned on the basis of expression 
of cluster marker genes and known marker genes. SC, stem cells; NEC, 
neuroectoderm-like cells; NSC, neural stem cells; g/oRGC, gliogenic/outer 
radial glia cells; G2M/S NPC, neural progenitor cells in G2M/S phase; 
G2M/S DP, dorsal progenitor cells in G2M/S phase; CN, cortical neurons; 
G2M/S vP, ventral progenitors in G2M/S phase; M/H, midbrain/ 
hindbrain; CP, choroid plexus; M, mesenchymal-like cells. f, t-SNE 
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plots coloured by expression level of selected marker genes on the basis 

of non-integrated expression values. g, Heat map showing averaged 
cluster expression for representative marker genes for clusters ordered 
according to their differentiation time from early to later stages and 
regional identity from dorsal to ventral forebrain and non-forebrain cells. 
h, In situ hybridization images from the Allen Developing Mouse Brain 
Atlas (available from https://developingmouse.brain-map.org/) showing 
expression of Foxg1, Neurod6 and Dix5 in the mouse developing forebrain 
and human whole-trajectory SPRING plots coloured by the corresponding 
genes. i, Pseudotemporal expression of example genes marking different 
stages of development over the whole human cerebral organoid 
developmental trajectory. j, Umbrella plot showing the similarity of each 
organoid cell to a cell ‘prototype’ generated from a reference scCRNA-seq 
cell atlas of the human fetal cortex!”. k, Plots show the proportion of 
organoid cells per time point that match a reference prototype. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Analysis of human cerebral organoid single-cell 
transcriptomes from seven individuals. a, scRNA-seq was performed 
on two-month-old cerebral organoids from one human ESC and six iPSC 
lines. b, All data (49,153 cells) were combined and cell heterogeneity 

was assessed using t-SNE with the top 20 PCs as the input. Cells are also 
coloured by marker gene expression and RSS. c, t-SNE plot with RSS 
against Brainspan fetal reference data as the input (RSS-t-SNE), coloured 
by cell lines. Cells from different lines are well integrated. d, SPRING 
plot of two-month-old human organoid pseudocells (9,650), coloured by 
neuronal trajectory branches and pseudotimes. e, SPRING plots of two- 
month-old human organoid cells, coloured by marker gene expression. 

f, SPRING plots coloured by cell line show contributions of each line 

to different branches of the trajectory. g, Correlations of expression 
trajectories of genes with pseudotime-dependent expression patterns 
between cortical cells from each line to the others (pink), ventral cells from 
each line to others (blue), and cortical and ventral cells from the same 


Mesencephalon 
Rhombencephalon 


RSPO3 / 


lines after or before aligning the cortical and ventral pseudotimes (purple). 
h, Spatial location inference of neuron subtypes in human cerebral 
organoids. Left, bar plots show proportion of cells of each cell type that 
show highest gene-expression-pattern similarity to the average expression 
patterns in different structures, on the basis of the processed in situ 
hybridization image data (E13.5) provided in the Developing Mouse Brain 
database of Allen Brain Atlas (available from https://developingmouse. 
brain-map.org/). Expression similarity was calculated based on highly 
variable genes of the scRNA-seq data (top) or regional markers defined 
with the in situ hybridization data (bottom). Right, correlation patterns of 
average regional marker gene expression of each neuron subtype to voxels 
in five example sections (E13.5), as well as the structural annotation of the 
sections. i, Expression of two marker genes of diencephalon inhibitory 
neurons (PCP4 and RSPO3) in the SPRING embeddings, and their spatial 
expression patterns in E13.5 mouse brain (data from Allen Brain Atlas, 
available from https://developingmouse.brain-map.org/). 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Heterogeneity analysis during chimp cerebral 
organoid development from pluripotency. a, Heterogeneity analysis for 
iPSC-derived chimpanzee cells (36,884) from day 0 of differentiation to 

4 months of organoid development for one cell line (SandraA). b, Heat 
map visualizing averaged cluster expression for marker genes with 
columns ordered based on differentiation progress from early-to-late time 
points and regional identity sorted from dorsal to ventral forebrain to non- 
forebrain cells and non-ectodermal-derived cells. c, Cluster identification 
and t-SNE using the top-15 PCs for clustering. Cluster assignment was on 
the basis of cluster markers as well as expression patterns of known marker 
genes. SC, stem cells; G2M/S DP, dorsal progenitors in G2M/S phase; dIN, 
deep-layer neuron; ulN, upper-layer neurons; vP/N, ventral progenitor/ 


neuron; M - mesenchymal-like cells; OL, off-lineage cells. d, t-SNE plots 
coloured on the basis of gene expression of representative marker genes 
used to assign cluster identities. e, SPRING plots of whole developmental 
trajectory for human and chimpanzee coloured by marker genes. 

f, Pseudotemporal gene-expression patterns showing marker genes 

for early, dorsal and ventral branches for human and chimpanzee. 

g, Schematic showing alignment of human and chimpanzee pseudotimes 
after combining pseudocells from the early stages and the dorsal forebrain 
lineage. The later chimpanzee pseudotime points fail to align with human 
pseudocells. h, Expression of genes duplicated in humans projected onto 
the human whole-lineage SPRING analysis, with the G2M/S phase marker 
MKI67 shown as a reference. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Analysis of cell-type heterogeneity of cerebral 
organoids and fetal cortical tissues based on scRNA-seq data from 
Fluidigm C1. a, Overview of the Fluidigm C1 scRNA-seq data. Each dot 
represents a cerebral organoid or fetal brain sample from one cell line or 
species at a certain age, with its size showing the number of cells measured. 
The left panel shows organoid sample information as published in Pollen 
et al. (2019)'° (excluding redundant cells from Camp et al. (2015)!! and 
Mora-Bermudez et al. (2016)'5), including the data initially published in 
Sloan et al. (2017)”°. The middle panel shows organoid sample information 
generated in Camp et al. (2015)", Mora-Bermudez et al. (2016)!° and 

in this study. The right panel shows fetal prefrontal cortex sample 
information reported in Nowakowski et al. (2017)!’. 


b, All cerebral organoid data (5,838 cells) were combined and cell 
heterogeneity was assessed using t-SNE with the RSS profiles to the fetal 
Brainspan data as the input. Cells are coloured by cell type or cluster, 
species, institutions generating the data, dorsal trajectory pseudotimes 
and marker gene expression. c, t-SNE plots for all fetal brain data (5,080 
cells) to assess cell heterogeneity, with the RSS profiles to the fetal 
Brainspan references as the input. Cells are coloured by cell type or cluster, 
species, dorsal excitatory neuron trajectory pseudotimes and marker 
gene expression. d, Heat map showing marker gene-expression patterns 
across different cell types in the droplet-based organoid scRNA-seq data 
generated in this manuscript and the above described Cl-based scRNA- 
seq data. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Analysis of neuron maturation timing difference 
in human, chimpanzee and macaque cerebral organoids. a, Box plots 
(IQR with minimum and maximum, outliers removed) showing sum 
expression levels (in reads per kilobase of transcript per million (RPKM)) 
of genes with GO annotation neuron projection (1,487 genes), neuron 
differentiation (1,367 genes), synapse assembly (168 genes) and 
neurotransmitter secretion (169 genes) in bulk RNA-seq data from 
Brainspan fetal cortical samples from 8 PCW to 17 PCW. b, Box plots 
showing sum expression levels of the same gene lists in fetal human dorsal 
excitatory neurons along the estimated developmental pseudotimes 
(Nowakowski et al. (2017) dataset’). c, Projection of human and 
chimpanzee organoid cells to human fetal brain data reveals higher 
similarity of chimpanzee organoid cells to later stages of development 
compared to human organoid cells. d, Box plots showing sum expression 
levels of genes with specific annotation to only one of the four GO terms 
in human and chimpanzee pseudocells (1,791 human and 4,304 chimp) 
along the cortical pseudotimes. Heat maps showing expression of example 
genes from the GO terms for human and chimp along pseudotime bins. 
The Venn diagram on the left shows the overlap of genes related to the 
four GO terms. e, Distribution of neuron projection scores of human 

and chimpanzee cortical cells (388 human and 355 chimp) reported in 
Pollen et al. (2019) along the cortical pseudotimes!*. Each dot represents 
one cell, and is coloured by the organoid cell line. Light colours represent 
human cell lines and dark colours represent chimpanzee ones. Two-sided 
Wilcoxon's rank-sum test (*P = 0.013 and **P = 0.004). f, Observed 
timing difference of upper-deeper layer specification in human and 


chimpanzee cerebral organoids from 10x Genomics data generated in this 
study. The left panel shows expression of cortical deep (BCL11B, left) and 
upper (SATB2, right) layer marker genes projected onto the chimpanzee 
(top) and human (bottom) SPRING plot. BCL11B and SATB2 become 
anti-correlated in their pseudotemporal expression profile in both human 
and chimpanzee (right), while the onset of anti-correlation happens earlier 
in chimpanzee than in human. g, Abundance of upper-layer neurons 
relative to deeper-layer neurons in human and macaque fetal prefrontal 
cortex samples’? in Nowakowski et al. (2017) grouped by early time points 
(<100 days old) or all time points combined. h, scRNA-seq was performed 
on two-to-four-month cerebral organoids from a macaque iPSC line. The 
SPRING plot of pseudocells (2,913) was constructed with the top-20 

PCs as the input. The heterogeneity analysis suggests multiple cell types 
in the macaque organoids, including cortical neurons, NPCs, astrocytes 
and other cell types such as retina and mesenchyme-like cells. i, SPRING 
plot coloured by pseudotimes of cortical pseudocells, which are the 
pseudocells’ quantiles of diffusion component (DC) 1 of the cortical 
pseudocells diffusion map. j, SPRING plot coloured by marker gene 
expression. k, The onset of anti-correlation between SATB2 and BCL11B 
occurs earlier along the macaque pseudotime (1,107 pseudocells), relative 
to human (1,118 pseudocells) and chimpanzee (1,645 pseudocells), 

when focusing on the two-month cerebral organoids. 1, Box plots (box 
shows IQR and whiskers show 1.5 x IQR) showing the neuron projection 
scores in human, chimpanzee and macaque along the unaligned cortical 
pseudotimes. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Pseudotime alignment between primates and 
differential expression between human and chimpanzee. a, SPRING 
plots visualizing the kKNN networks of human (10,063) and chimpanzee 
(5,612) pseudocells, and macaque cells (6,580), which represent NPCs 
and neurons of different brain regions. Cortical NPCs and neurons are 
coloured by their pseudotimes. b, Ratios of upper layer (UL) to deeper 
layer (DL) neuron marker expression in human (black), chimpanzee 
(dark grey) and macaque (light grey) organoids. The dashed line 
indicates the cut-off applied to human pseudocells to filter out those 
representing UL neurons. c, Truncated dynamic time warping (DT W)- 
based alignment was applied to align human, chimpanzee and macaque 
cortical pseudotime courses. Two support vector regression models were 
trained to predict chimpanzee (top) and macaque (bottom) pseudotimes 
of human pseudocells. A constrained B-splines regression model was 
fitted to determine the trimming point at the chimpanzee and macaque 
pseudotime courses, respectively. An end-to-end DT W-based alignment 
was applied to the human pseudotime course to the trimmed chimpanzee 
and macaque pseudotime courses for the final alignments (middle). 

d, Pseudotemporal expression profiles of GLI3, EOMES and BCL11B along 
the human, chimpanzee and macaque cortical pseudotimes, before (left) 
and after (right) the pseudotime alignment procedures. e, Robustness 
and false-positive rate of differential pseudotemporal expression between 
human and chimpanzee based on the number of cell lines involved in 

the analysis with constrained replaceable pseudocell subsampling. In 
each subsampling, pseudocells representing cells from a certain number 
of human lines were sampled in a replaceable manner to recapitulate 
pseudocell distribution along pseudotime course of the chimpanzee 
pseudocells. Differential expression analysis was applied to compare all 
chimpanzee pseudocells and the sampled human pseudocells to estimate 
robustness to cell line numbers (dark grey boxes), and to compare sampled 
human pseudocells to human pseudocells from another two lines sampled 
with the same procedure to estimate false-positive rate (light grey boxes). 
In box plots, boxes represent 100 times of subsampling IQR, the line 
represents 1.5 x IQR and dots represent outliers. f, Robustly detected 
human-chimpanzee differentially expressed genes (robust DE genes) are 
defined as the non-ribosomal genes which were detected as DE in at least 
80% of the subsampling-based human-chimpanzee DE analysis using any 
number of human lines (black). The dendrogram shows the hierarchical 
clustering of robust DE genes, based on their human-chimpanzee 
pseudotemporal DE patterns along the aligned pseudotimes of cortical 
organoid pseudocells, resulting in eight clusters of robust DE genes. 

g, Pseudotemporal differential expression patterns between human and 
chimpanzee (without including macaque cells) of the eight clusters of 
genes along the pseudotimes of cortical organoid pseudocells with 50% 
and 95% confidence intervals shown in dark and light grey, respectively. 
Numbers of genes in each cluster are shown in parenthesis. h, Number of 


differentially expressed genes in chimpanzee versus human and macaque 
comparison grouped by gain or loss of expression in chimpanzees. A 

gain of expression specifically in chimpanzees is more likely than a loss 

of expression pattern conserved in the other primates. i, Comparison of 
the reported human-chimpanzee pseudotemporal differential expression 
based on 10x Genomics data with the Fluidigm C1-based scRNA-seq 

data of human and chimpanzee cerebral organoids. The two rows show 
the results based on C1 data generated in this manuscript and combined 
with data from refs. '!!>-'°. The first two columns show estimated human- 
chimpanzee differential expression directionality and magnitude in the 
reported droplet-based scRNA-seq data and the Cl-based measurement, 
with the first column presenting the generalized differential expression 
along the whole cortical pseudotimes, and the second column presenting 
the maximum differential expression along the pseudotimes. The red dots 
represent consistently differentially expressed genes, which have consistent 
differential expression directionalities in the two datasets. The right 

panel shows pseudotime intervals with the largest human-chimpanzee 
differential expression in the two datasets in comparison to the consistent 
differentially expressed genes. Dot sizes represent frequencies. 

j, Comparison of the estimated human-macaque differential expression 
directionality and magnitude of the human-specific differentially 
expressed genes using human and macaque fetal prefrontal cortex 
scRNA-seq data!®!°, k, Functional annotations of genes with human- 
specific expression patterns based on GO annotations related to brain 
development and neurogenesis. Only the human-specific differentially 
expressed genes with consistent human-chimpanzee or human-macaque 
differential expression detected in at least one of the three C1-based 
scRNA-seq datasets are shown. I, Ventral telencephalon cell heterogeneity 
in organoids was investigated by t-SNE embeddings with RSS profiles 

of human (3,385) and chimpanzee ventral (773) pseudocells combined 

as the input. Pseudocell clusters were annotated on the basis of marker 
gene expression. Pseudocells were also coloured by species and diffusion 
map based on MGE neuron developmental pseudotimes. m, t-SNE plots 
coloured by marker gene expression and in situ hybridization images 
from the Allen Developing Mouse Brain Atlas (available from https:// 
developingmouse.brain-map.org/) showing expression of D/x5, Isl1 and 
Sox6 in the mouse developing ventral forebrain embryonic day 13.5 
(E13.5). n, Human-chimpanzee ventral differentially expressed genes 

are largely shared along the dorsal forebrain developmental trajectories. 

o, Human-chimpanzee DE directionalities and magnitudes and DE gene 
detection rates on the two trajectories. DE directionalities and magnitudes 
are consistent on the dorsal and MGE trajectories, with most of the shared 
DE genes showing the highest haman-chimpanzee expression divergence 
at NPC. DE genes specifically detected on one trajectory have the tendency 
of higher detection rates on the trajectory where human-chimpanzee 
differential expression is detected. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Chromatin accessibility in cerebral organoids 
during development. a, t-SNE projection of highly variable gene 
expression in Fluidigm C1-based scRNA-seq data of cerebral organoids. 
Cortical cells are coloured red, with larger points corresponding to cells 
with paired expression and chromatin accessibility data (data generated 
from the same cell suspension). A total of 94.4% (219 out of 232 cells) of 
cells with paired data are cortical, validating the cortical origins of the 
dissected cerebral organoid regions. b, Cerebral organoid accessible peaks 
are significantly and highly enriched (Fisher’s exact test) for overlapping 
human VISTA enhancers active in the forebrain relative to all other tissues 
(left). Three representative human VISTA enhancers with validated 
activity in E11.5 mouse forebrain that overlap cerebral organoid peaks 
(out of 268 such enhancers) (right). c, Percentage of genes with accessible 
chromatin at the promoter of genes that are expressed or not expressed 

in human cerebral organoids. d-f, t-SNE projection of bias-corrected 
deviations in accessibility for 7-mers within organoid scATAC-seq peaks 
per cell, with cells coloured by cell state (NPC, neuron) for human (d, 221 
cells), chimpanzee (e, 543 cells) and macaque (f, 118 cells). Binding motif 
deviation Z-scores for representative transcription factors are shown, as 
well as deviation Z-scores for overlapping DA snATAC-seq peaks in mouse 
developing forebrain excitatory neurons?’ g, Signal intensity tracks of 
aggregated and individual single-cell chromatin accessibility data per cell 
state in human organoids at a NPC-specific promoter peak (left) and a 


neuron-specific promoter peak (right). For comparison, cerebral organoid 
bulk ATAC-seq chromatin accessibility data and human fetal brain bulk 
DNase-seq are shown. h, Enrichment of representative enriched biological 
process GO terms associated with human NPC DA peaks (gold) or human 
neuron DA peaks (light red) relative to all human organoid accessible 
peaks. Each point in the scatter plot represents a GO term and is coloured 
by their enrichment in NPCs (yellow), neurons (red), both (dark red) 

or neither (grey). i, SNE plots coloured by pseudotime, and heat maps 
showing binding motif deviation Z-scores for chosen transcription factors 
(rows) in all cells (columns) ordered in pseudotime for human (left) and 
chimpanzee (right). j, SNE projection of bias-corrected deviations in 
accessibility for 7-mers within scATAC-seq peaks per cell (518 cells), with 
cells coloured by time point, and organoid data coloured by cell state. 
Binding motif deviation Z-scores for representative transcription factors 
are shown to the right. k, t-SNE plot with cells coloured by their deviation 
Z-score for overlapping differentially accessible snATAC-seq peaks from 
mouse developing forebrain*! radial glia cells (left) or excitatory neurons 
(right). 1, Diffusion map projection using the top-250 differentially 
accessible peaks per time point or cell state. The principle curve fit through 
the cells is shown as a black line. m, Proportion of cells scaled by row for 
each time point or cell state over pseudotime. n, Heat map representing 
the deviation Z-score of transcription factor motifs that significantly vary 
over the time course plotted for each cell across pseudotime. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Chromatin accessibility differences in human 
and chimpanzee cerebral organoids. a, Signal intensity tracks of 
aggregated single-cell and bulk chromatin accessibility data from human, 
chimpanzee and macaque at a human-specific NPC-specific DA peak 
(left) and a human-specific neuron-specific DA peak (right). b, The eight 
most significant haman-chimp organoid DA peaks containing a fixed 
SNC and accessible only in the cerebral organoid stage that overlap a 
VISTA human enhancer with validated activity in the developing mouse 
forebrain (out of 68 such cases). For each DA peak, the accessibility 

across pseudotime is shown for human and chimpanzee with heat maps 
depicting cells where the peak is accessible (yellow) or inaccessible (black). 
The activity pattern of the overlapping VISTA enhancer in E11.5 mouse 
embryos is shown to the right. c, The proportion of DE genes (dark colour) 
or all expressed genes as background (light colour) with a human-chimp 
organoid DA peak overlapping the promoter region (blue) or distal to the 
promoter region (pink). The plot shows that DE genes between human 
and chimpanzee organoids are more likely to have a nearby DA peak than 
background. d, Fixed SNCs predicted to significantly alter transcription 
factor binding within human-chimp organoid DA peaks, with the name 
of the altered motif shown for peaks linked to DE genes (red points). 


On the right, signal intensity tracks for a human motif gain (top) and 
human motif loss (bottom) within a human-chimp DA peak. e, Altered 
transcription factor motifs grouped by family plotted for their alteration 
rate, which is the number of times a family member’s motif is altered in 
human-chimp organoid DA peaks divided by the number of times it is 
detected in all accessible organoid peaks. f, Twenty transcription factors 
with the highest alteration rate, which is the number of times a motif is 
altered in human-chimp organoid DA peaks divided by the number of 
times it is detected in all accessible organoids peaks. Heat maps show their 
expression level in human and chimpanzee NPCs and neurons, with the 
bars to the left representing the average expression level across NPCs and 
neurons. g, Example of an accessible peak in chimpanzee and macaque 
that overlaps a computationally verified, non-polymorphic human 
conserved deletion (nCONDEL). h, i, Signal intensity tracks of aggregated 
single-cell or bulk chromatin accessibility data from human, chimpanzee 
and macaque for two genes, LYPD1 (h) and RACI (i), that have higher 
expression and specifically in humans, with genomic regions with gain of 
accessibility detected specifically in humans. Gene expression is shown in 
heat maps (bottom). 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Supplementary analysis of human, chimpanzee 
and macaque adult brain snRNA-seq. a, The snRNA-seq data of adult 
brains in human (50,035), chimpanzee and bonobo (33,847) and macaque 
(50,403) were integrated using Seurat v.3. b, Box plots (boxes show IQR 
and whiskers show 1.5 x IQR) showing the number of detected genes 

in single nuclei and pseudonuclei (3,420 human, 3,831 chimpanzee and 
4,623 macaque pseudonuclei). c, Heat map showing the average prediction 
scores of each of the 20 identified clusters to each of the cell types 
reported™ by Lake et al. (2016), as well as their estimated distributions 

in different cortical layers in humans. Clusters are grouped in major 

cell classes. d, Cell-type composition of layers and layer distribution of 
cell types in human. Left, stacked bars showing the estimated cell-type 
composition of different layers. Right, box plots (boxes show IQR and 
whiskers show 1.5 x IQR) showing the estimated proportion per layer for 
four cell classes: excitatory neurons, inhibitory neurons, astrocytes and 
oligodendrocytes. e, Genomic conservation based on average phastCon 
scores of developmental stage markers (in total 2,000 genes) from iPSCs 
to neurons in human cerebral organoids (***P < 107!°, two-sided 
Wilcoxon’s rank-sum test, n; = 818 genes, np = 188 genes). 

f, Hierarchical clustering of the average transcriptome of seven cell classes 
in the three species. g, Expression of layer markers (RASGRF2, RORB, 
ETV1 and TLE4) in excitatory neurons and inhibitory neuron subtype 
markers (PVALB and SST) in inhibitory neurons, along the predicted 
laminar origin of the pseudonuclei in human, chimpanzee and bonobo, 


and macaque. h, Detection rate in adult tissue of genes being differentially 
expressed between NPCs and neurons in organoids. i, Comparison of 
human-chimpanzee DE in adult excitatory neurons and that in organoid 
dorsal neurons for the robust DE genes detected in the organoid dorsal 
forebrain trajectory. Three categories of DE genes are highlighted: 
ubiquitous DE in organoids (top), DE only in NPCs (middle) and DE only 
in neurons (bottom). j, Comparison of gene-detection rates in organoid 
dorsal neurons and adult excitatory neurons, with human-chimpanzee 
DE genes in adult excitatory neurons coloured in yellow, DE genes in 
organoid dorsal neurons coloured in green, and shared DE genes coloured 
in black. The dashed curve shows the fitted relationship between the two 
systems using all genes. Area below the curve represents higher detection 
rate in organoid neurons than adult neurons and area above the curve 
represents higher detection rate in adult neurons. k, Comparison of 
human-chimpanzee DE (left) between organoid dorsal neurons and adult 
excitatory neurons, and between organoid ventral MGE neurons and adult 
inhibitory neurons (right). Densities are shown as grey scale shadows, 
with human-chimpanzee DE genes highlighted (yellow, DE only in adult; 
green, DE only in organoids; black, DE in both). 1, Number of human and 
chimp DE genes for cell classes based on all cell types, a subset of cell types 
and specific cell types. m, Number of chimpanzee-specific DE genes across 
cell classes. The majority of the chimpanzee-specific DE genes have gain of 
expression (dark) rather than loss of expression (light). 
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A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 
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the accession numbers E-MTAB-8089 (human), E-MTAB-8043 (chimp), E-MTAB-8083 (bonobo), and E-MTAB-8087 (macaque). The bulk ATAC-seq data is deposited 
with the accession number E-MTAB-8228. The single-nucleus RNA-seq data of the adult brain samples is deposited with the accession number E-MTAB-8230. The 
bulk RNA-seq data is deposited with the accession number E-MTAB-8231. Data are also available for exploration via the public interactive browser scApex (https:// 
bioinf.eva.mpg.de/shiny/sample-apps/scApex/) 
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Please select the one below that is the best fit for your research. If you are not sure, read the appropriate sections before making your selection. 
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For a reference copy of the document with all sections, see nature.com/documents/nr-reporting-summary-flat.pdf 


Life sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Sample size Samples are listed in Supplementary Table 1. 
For determining the number of lines in DE analysis between human, chimp and macaque, see Extended Figure 8. For determining the number 
of cells to be sequenced per organoid and species, our project is the most extensive analysis thus far; based on Camp et al. (PNAS, 2015), 
Quadrato et al. (Nature, 2017) and Pollen et al. (Cell, 2019), we believe that we sufficiently sample the heterogeneity with the number of cells 
sequenced. 


Data exclusions We excluded low quality cells using criteria as described in the Methods. Besides that, no data were excluded. 


Replication We analyzed multiple organoids from multiple cell lines to determine the reproducibility of gene expression patterns across organoids and cell 
lines. We analyzed multiple organoids for different time points. We analyzed multiple individuals per species for the adult brain data. 


Randomization We try to mitigate any batch effects by analyzing organoids from multiple batches for a given line. In a set of experiments, we also multiplexed 
different cell lines from different species or different human individuals. We pooled tissue material from multiple individuals from different 


species for the adult brain data to reduce batch effects. 


Blinding Investigators were not blinded during data acquisition. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 

n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
Antibodies ChIP-seq 
Eukaryotic cell lines Flow cytometry 
Palaeontology MRI-based neuroimaging 


Animals and other organisms 


Human research participants 


[| Clinical data 


Antibodies 


Antibodies used See Methods, in the section "Immunohistochemistry". 


Validation See Methods, validations as provided by the manufacturer. 


Eukaryotic cell lines 


Policy information about cell lines 


Cell line source(s) See Methods, in the section "Pluripotent stem cell lines and organoid culture". 


Authentication See Methods, in the section "Pluripotent stem cell lines and organoid culture". Cells were further authenticated based on 
single cell RNA-Seq reads compared to single nucleotide polymorphisms or species differences. 


Mycoplasma contamination Cell lines were tested for mycoplasma contamination on a regular basis using a PCR-based test and were found to be 
negative for mycoplasma. 


Commonly misidentified lines — None. 
(See ICLAC register) 
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Methodology 
Sample preparation See Methods, in the section "Single-nucleus and bulk RNA-Seq data generation" 
Instrument BD FACS Aria III and BD FACS Fusion. 
Software FACS Diva v.6.1.3 


Cell population abundance Sorted nuclei populations were resorted using the same gating strategy and purity was above 90%. 


Gating strategy See methods, in the section "Single-nucleus and bulk RNA-Seq data generation". To distinguish DAPI positive and negative 
events, an unstained nuclei sample was used as a negative control to check the background signal and set the gate for the DAPI 
channel. 


[| Tick this box to confirm that a figure exemplifying the gating strategy is provided in the Supplementary Information. 
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A sensor kinase controls turgor-driven plant 
infection by the rice blast fungus 


Lauren S. Ryder!?, Yasin F. Dagdas!*?, Michael J. Kershaw!, Chandrasekhar Venkataraman‘, Anotida Madzvamuse‘, Xia Yan!?, 
Neftaly Cruz-Mireles*, Darren M. Soanes!, Miriam Oses-Ruiz!*, Vanessa Styles‘, Jan Sklenar?, Frank L. H. Menke? & 


Nicholas J. Talbot! 


The blast fungus Magnaporthe oryzae gains entry to its host plant 
by means of a specialized pressure-generating infection cell called 
an appressorium, which physically ruptures the leaf cuticle’. 
Turgor is applied as an enormous invasive force by septin-mediated 
reorganization of the cytoskeleton and actin-dependent protrusion 
of arigid penetration hypha’. However, the molecular mechanisms 
that regulate the generation of turgor pressure during appressorium- 
mediated infection of plants remain poorly understood. Here we 
show that a turgor-sensing histidine-aspartate kinase, SIn1, enables 
the appressorium to sense when a critical turgor threshold has been 
reached and thereby facilitates host penetration. We found that 
the SIn1 sensor localizes to the appressorium pore in a pressure- 
dependent manner, which is consistent with the predictions of a 
mathematical model for plant infection. A Asln1 mutant generates 
excess intracellular appressorium turgor, produces hyper-melanized 
non-functional appressoria and does not organize the septins and 
polarity determinants that are required for leaf infection. SIn1 
acts in parallel with the protein kinase C cell-integrity pathway 
as a regulator of cAMP-dependent signalling by protein kinase 
A. Pkcl phosphorylates the NADPH oxidase regulator NoxR and, 
collectively, these signalling pathways modulate appressorium 
turgor and trigger the generation of invasive force to cause blast 
disease. 

Plant pathogenic fungi cause many of the world’s most devastating 
crop diseases, and pose a constant threat to global food security**. The 
fungus Magnaporthe oryzae causes rice blast—the most widespread and 
serious disease of rice!—as well as wheat blast, which recently spread 
from South America to Bangladesh, threatening wheat production 
across South Asia®’. 

To infect plants, M. oryzae develops a specialized infection cell called 
an appressorium’ that ruptures the leaf cuticle using huge invasive 
force. The appressorium generates turgor of up to 8.0 MPa by accu- 
mulating high concentrations of glycerol and other polyols®. A differ- 
entiated cell wall that is rich in melanin is essential for the generation 
of turgor, acting as a rigid structural barrier to prevent the efflux of 
solutes*’, The translation of appressorium turgor into mechanical force 
causes a narrow penetration hypha to emerge from the base of the 
appressorium and breach the cuticle of the rice leaf. Septin GTPases 
form a toroidal, hetero-oligomeric complex at the appressorium pore, 
and this complex scaffolds cortical F-actin at the point of plant infec- 
tion. Septins provide cortical rigidity and act as a diffusion barrier for 
polarity determinants that mediate membrane curvature and pro- 
trusion of the penetration hypha’. Septin-mediated reorientation of 
F-actin also requires the regulated synthesis of reactive oxygen species 
by NADPH oxidases (NOX)"°. 

We set out to investigate how the internal pressure of the appres- 
sorium is modulated to control repolarization. We reasoned that the 
appressorium must reach a critical turgor threshold to trigger sep- 
tin-mediated reorganization of the cytoskeleton. To test this idea, 


we first artificially lowered the turgor of the appressorium, and quanti- 
fied the frequency of assembly of septin rings and the resulting disease 
lesions (Fig. 1). We observed fewer lesions when high concentrations 
of glycerol were applied to rice seedlings, demonstrating a relationship 
between appressorium turgor and infection (Fig. 1a, b). By contrast, 
application of glycerol to intact rice leaves had no effect (Extended 
Data Fig. 1). Septin organization was also impaired after treatment 
of appressoria with glycerol, and by treatment with the melanin bio- 
synthesis inhibitor tricyclazole when applied before 16 hours post- 
inoculation (h.p.i.) (Fig. 1c, Extended Data Fig. 2a). Furthermore, sept- 
ins and F-actin were mislocalized in the melanin-deficient mutants 
Aalb1, Arsy1 and Abuf1, which fail to generate sufficient turgor for 
plant infection®"! (Fig. 1d, Extended Data Fig. 2b). We conclude that 
septin organization at the appressorium pore requires a critical thresh- 
old of cellular turgor and that this is essential for plant infection. 

We postulated that a turgor sensor in appressoria must be necessary 
for the modulation of turgor pressure. To test this idea, we developed a 
mathematical model that couples geometric evolution laws for motion 
of the fungus and leaf surface with equations for the biosynthesis of 
melanin at the appressorium cortex, recruitment of septins and reor- 
ganization of F-actin (see Supplementary Information for a descrip- 
tion and critical analysis of both the utility and the limitations of the 
mathematical model). A simulation of the model shows dynamics of 
appressorium repolarization that are consistent with experimental 
observations, and predicts that a mutant that lacks the turgor sensor 
will develop non-functional, hyper-melanized appressoria with excess 
turgor and aberrant deposition of septin and actin (Extended Data 
Fig. 3a, b; Supplementary Videos 1 and 2). 

We next set out to identify the potential turgor sensor in M. oryzae. 
We noted that among potential candidates, M. oryzae possesses a 
homologue of the SIn1 histidine-aspartate sensor kinase—a known 
yeast osmosensor that modulates hyperosmotic adaptation through 
the high osmolarity glycerol (HOG) MAPK pathway’. The HOGI 
homologue in M. oryzae, OSM1, is dispensable for pathogenicity and 
glycerol production, suggesting that regulation of turgor is OSM1- 
independent'*. SLN1 was previously shown to be necessary for viru- 
lence in M. oryzae, but its function is unknown'* (Fig. 2a, b, Extended 
Data Fig. 3c). Appressoria of a As/n1 mutant generate extremely 
high turgor, as measured by incipient cytorrhysis" (Fig. 2c), but are 
non-functional. Live-cell imaging of M. oryzae that express a func- 
tional SIn1-GFP fusion showed that Sln1 localizes to the appresso- 
rium pore as infection cells generate pressure (Extended Data Fig. 3d, 
Supplementary Video 3). Localization of Sln1 was also sensitive to 
changes in turgor, and exposure to hyperosmotic glycerol led to SIn1 
mislocalization (Fig. 2d) whereas the nuclear marker histone H1-GFP 
was unaffected (Extended Data Fig. 3e). The As/n1 mutant also formed 
hyper-melanized appressoria (Fig. 2e)—a phenotype that was partially 
reversed by exposure to tricyclazole (Fig. 2e). Applying hyperosmotic 
stress to appressoria also enhanced the deposition of melanin in the 


1Department of Biosciences, University of Exeter, Exeter, UK. 7The Sainsbury Laboratory, University of East Anglia, Norwich, UK. ?Gregor Mendel Institute of Molecular Plant Biology, Vienna, Austria. 
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Fig. 1 | Reducing appressorium turgor prevents septin-ring formation 
and impairs blast infection. a, Seedlings of rice cultivar CO-39 were 
inoculated with a suspension of spores of M. oryzae (1 x 10° conidia per 
ml in an aqueous solution of 0.2% gelatin) of the wild-type strain Guy11. 
At 5 h.p.i., seedlings were sprayed with glycerol solutions of 0.5 M, 1.5 M, 
3 Mand 5 M, respectively. GC, glycerol control; G11, Guy11 control. 
Seedlings were incubated for 5 d to observe the symptoms of blast disease. 
b, Dot plot showing the frequency of disease lesions observed in a 5-cm 
zone from each individual leaf harvested (60 leaves were harvested 

per treatment). Data are the mean and individual data points for n = 3 
independent biological replicates. A two-tailed, unpaired Student's t-test 
with Welch correction was used for comparisons with the Guy11 control 
(*P = 0.0312, ****P < 0.0001). c, Cellular localization of Sep5-GFP at 
the appressorium pore of Guy11 after treatment with 1.5 M glycerol or 
100 LM tricyclazole between 0 and 20 h.p.i., imaged at 24 h.p.i. Images are 
representative of n = 3 independent biological replicates. d, Organization 
of Sep3—GEP, Sep5-GFP and LifeAct-RFP in the appressorium pore of 
the melanin-deficient mutant Abuf1. Images represent n = 3 independent 
biological replicates. Scale bars, 10 jum (c, d). 


wild-type Guy11 strain of M. oryzae (Extended Data Fig. 4), suggesting 
that SIn1 modulates melanization of the appressorium once sufficient 
turgor has been generated. 

To identify cellular functions that are controlled by SIn1, we used 
RNA sequencing (RNA-seq) to compare global changes in gene 
expression in a As/n1 mutant to wild-type Guy11 during appresso- 
rium development. Among 1,982 genes that were affected in expres- 
sion by loss of SLN1 at 16 h.p.i., the melanin biosynthetic genes RSY1 
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and BUF1 were significantly upregulated in the Asin] mutant— 
consistent with increased melanization (Fig. 2e, Extended Data 
Fig. 5a). Furthermore, SIn1-GFP was mislocalized in Aalb1, Arsy1 
and Abuf1 mutants (Fig. 2f). Notably, the M. oryzae response regulator 
mutants Assk1 and Askn7 also display enhanced melanization’’ and 
in Cryptococcus neoformans, Askn7, Assk1 and Atco1 mutants show 
similar phenotypes!®. We reasoned that Sln1 negatively regulates mel- 
anin biosynthesis and turgor generation, and triggers repolarization of 
the appressorium. We therefore tested whether the organization of the 
septin ring and toroidal F-actin network in appressoria was affected in 
Asln1 mutants Sep5-GFP and LifeAct-RFP (a marker of F-actin) were 
both mislocalized in Asln1 mutants (Fig. 2g, Extended Data Fig. 5b). 
Septin organization was also impaired in Aalb1 mutants (Extended 
Data Fig. 5c), and disrupted in Abuf1 mutants, which are blocked at a 
later stage in production of 1, 8-dihydroxynaphthalene (DHN)-melanin 
(Fig. 1d). The Asin] mutant therefore continues to generate turgor in 
the appressorium, but reorganization of septins and formation of the 
penetration peg do not occur. 

To investigate the putative Sln1 turgor-sensing complex, we immuno- 
precipitated SIn1-GFP from appressorium protein extracts at 16 h.p.i. 
and performed liquid chromatography-tandem mass spectrometry 
(LC-MS/MS) (Fig. 3a). Sln1 putatively interacts with two mechano- 
sensitive ion-channel proteins, Micl and Mic3—similarly to previously 
described yeast proteins that respond to osmotic shock’. Blocking 
mechanosensitive ion channels with gadolinium and verapamil pre- 
vented appressorium formation (Extended Data Fig. 6), and although 
Micl, Mic2 and Mic3 were individually dispensable for virulence, 
Mic2-GFP localized to the centre of the appressorium pore in an SLN1- 
dependent manner (Extended Data Fig. 7a—c). SIn1 also putatively 
interacts with two chitin synthases that are required for biosynthesis of 
the fungal cell wall, Chs4 and Chs5, and staining Asin1 with calcofluor 
white revealed aberrant deposition of chitin within the cell wall of the 
appressorium (Extended Data Fig. 8a). This mirrors a previous study 
in Arabidopsis thaliana, which showed that TOD1—an alkaline cer- 
amidase that regulates the turgor of guard cells and pollen tubes—acts 
by regulating cell-wall remodelling'®. In addition, SIn1 interacts with 
Sum1, the regulatory subunit of cAMP-dependent protein kinase A 
(PKA), in both co-immunoprecipitation and yeast two-hybrid analyses 
(Fig. 3a, Extended Data Fig. 8b). PKA regulates the mobilization of lipid 
bodies and lipolysis, which leads to glycerol-dependent generation of 
turgor in M. oryzae’’. The expression of SUM1 is increased in a Asin1 
mutant, suggesting that Sln1 negatively regulates the PKA pathway to 
modulate the biosynthesis of glycerol (Fig. 3b). Consistent with this 
idea, the PKA drug inhibitor H-89 disrupts the organization of the 
appressorium pore in a dose-dependent manner, and localization of 
Sep5-GFP, gelsolin-GFP and SIn1-GFP is also impaired in a Acpka 
mutant (GenBank accession Q01143; Fig. 3c, Extended Data Fig. 9a-c). 
CpkA-GFP localizes to the appressorium pore (Fig. 3d) during the 
onset of turgor, consistent with its increased gene expression at this 
time (Fig. 3e). 

SIn1 can also interact with protein kinase C (Pkc1), the central reg- 
ulator of the cell-integrity pathway (Fig. 3b, Extended Data Fig. 8b). 
PKC1 is an essential gene in M. oryzae, so to test its function in appres- 
sorium repolarization we used an allelic replacement mutant, PKC pS, 
which expresses an analogue-sensitive (Shokat) version of the kinase 
that is specifically sensitive to the ATP analogue 1NA-PP1”°. Inhibition 
of Pkcl by 1NA-PP1 disrupted the organization of Sep3-GFP, LifeAct- 
REP and gelsolin-GFP at the appressorium pore (Fig. 3f), which was 
reversed by removal of 1Na-PP1 (Extended Data Fig. 10a). RNA-seq 
analysis of the PKC1“S mutant in the presence or absence of INA-PP1 
also showed a significant reduction in the expression of NOX1, NOX2 
and NOXR after 24 h?° (Extended Data Fig. 10b). Furthermore, yeast 
two-hybrid analysis revealed transient interactions between Noxl, 
Nox2, NoxR and Pkcl (Extended Data Fig. 10c). This is consistent 
with studies in humans that have demonstrated that PKC is required 
for phosphorylation of gp91phox (Nox2), and that this phosphoryla- 
tion enhances the diaphorase activity of gp91phox and its binding to 
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Fig. 2 | Identification of the SIn1 turgor-sensing kinase in M. oryzae. 

a, Rice blast assay of a Asin1 kinase mutant. Rice cultivar CO-39 was 
inoculated with a 0.2% gelatin suspension of 1 x 10° conidia per ml 

of wild-type Guy11 or the isogenic As/nJ mutant, and incubated for 

120 h to allow development of the symptoms of blast disease. b, Dot 

plot showing the frequency of disease lesions observed in a 5-cm zone 
from each individual leaf harvested (28 individual leaves were harvested 
per strain). Data are mean + s.e.m. and individual data points for n = 2 
independent biological replicates. ****P < 0.0001 (two-tailed, unpaired 
Student's t-test with Welch correction). c, Percentage of Guy11 and Asin1- 


Guy11 Guy11 


epifluorescence micrographs showing the cellular distribution of SIn1- 
GFP in appressoria at 24 h.p.i., after exposure of appressoria to 

1.5 M glycerol at 5 h.p.i. Right, line-scan graphs showing Sln1-GFP 
fluorescence in transverse sections of individual appressoria. Images are 
representative of n = 3 independent repeats of the experiment. 

e, Micrographs of appressoria of Guy11 and a Asin1 mutant to show the 
melanin layer. Hyper-melanization of Asin1 could be reversed by exposure 
to tricyclazole. Images are representative of n = 3 independent repeats of 
the experiment. f, SIn1-GFP expression and localization in appressoria of 
Aalb1, Arsy1 and Abuf1 mutants at 24 h.p.i. Images are representative of 


mutant appressoria that undergo incipient cytorrhysis after treatment 
with glycerol solutions of 1.0-4.0 M. Data are mean + s.e.m. for n = 3 
independent experiments; 50 appressoria were counted per experiment. 
P < 0.01 for Guy11 versus 0.5 M glycerol; P < 0.0001 for Guy11 versus 
1.5 M, 3 Mand 4 M glycerol (two-tailed unpaired Student's t-test). d, Left, 


Rac2, p67phox (NoxR) and p47phox (Bem1)". By phosphoproteomic 
analysis, we observed that Pkcl phosphorylates NoxR at serine 321 
(Extended Data Fig. 10d, Supplementary Table 2), consistent with 
activation of the NADPH oxidase complex’? (which is necessary for 
septin-dependent plant infection) by Pkc1. Notably, Pkcl also phos- 
phorylates the phosphodiesterase Pde H—which regulates the PKA 
pathway—at serine 883, in addition to phosphorylating other pro- 
teins that are predicted to be involved in the sensing of turgor 
(Supplementary Table 2). Incipient cytorrhysis of a ApdeH mutant 
shows that it generates excess appressorium turgor, suggesting that 
PdeH is regulated by SIn1 (Extended Data Fig. 10e). PdeH in M. oryzae 
was previously shown to mediate cross-talk between the PKA, HOG 
and cell-integrity pathways”*—consistent with a role in turgor sensing. 

Finally, a cell-cycle checkpoint, triggered by the generation of 
appressorium turgor and by melanization, is known to regulate septin- 
dependent infection**. We therefore blocked the progression of cells 


n = 3 independent repeats of the experiment. g, Localization patterns of 
Sep3-GEP, Sep5-GEP, LifeAct-RFP, gelsolin-GFP, Chm1-GFP, Teal-GFP 
and Exo70-GFP in appressorium pores of Guy11 and a As/n1 mutant. 
Images are representative of n = 3 independent repeats of the experiment. 
Scale bars, 10 zm (d-g). 


into S phase by treatment with hydroxyurea, which prevented SIn1 
recruitment to the appressorium pore (Extended Data Fig. 10f). 
Operation of this cell-cycle checkpoint is thus critical to the sensing 
of turgor in appressoria. 

When considered together with our mathematical modelling, the 
experimental data presented here provide evidence that turgor-driven 
infection of plants by M. oryzae is controlled by a sensor kinase, 
SIn1 (Fig. 4). Once a threshold of turgor is reached, SIn1 negatively 
regulates the biosynthesis of melanin and production of glycerol 
as the appressorium nucleus enters S-phase. Isotropic expansion 
of the pressurized appressorium ceases, and SIn1 acts through the 
Pkcl-dependent cell-integrity pathway to activate the Nox2-NoxR 
NADPH oxidase—thereby recruiting septins to the appressorium 
pore and reorganizing F-actin to facilitate force generation and 
polarized growth. Sln1 also inhibits the cAMP/PKA pathway; Pkcl 
acts directly on PdeH to modulate levels of cAMP, and may induce 
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Fig. 3 | Characterization of the SIn1 turgor-sensing complex in 

M. oryzae. a, Putative Sln1-interacting peptides were immunoprecipitated 
from appressorium protein extracts at 16 h.p.i. from M. oryzae expressing 
Sln1-GFP or free cytoplasmic GFP using anti-GFP antibodies, and LC- 
MS/MS was performed to identify unique putatively interacting peptides. 
Colours represent the number of identified peptides for each selected 
protein. b, Differential expression of SUM1, MPS1, MIC1, MIC2, MIC3, 
MIP1, CHS4, CHS5 and RVS167 in As/n1-mutant appressoria compared 
to Guy11 appressoria at 16 h.p.i. by RNA-seq analysis. n = 3 independent 
biological repeats of the experiment for each strain. ***P < 0.001, 

****P < 0.0001 (from multiple testing using the Benjamini-Hochberg 
method to estimate false discovery rate). c, Cellular localization of Sep5- 
GFP, gelsolin-GFP and Sln1-GFP in appressorium pores of Guyl1 anda 
Acpka mutant at 24 h.p.i. Images are representative of n = 3 independent 
repeats of the experiment. d, Left, cellular distribution of Cpka-GFP in 
appressorium pores at 24 h.p.i. Right, line-scan graph showing Cpka- 
GFP fluorescence in a transverse section of an individual appressorium. 


Images are representative of n = 3 independent repeats of the experiment. 


e, Relative expression of CPKA from 4-16 h.p.i. during appressorium 
development. Data are from SuperSAGE analysis”*. f, Localization of 
Sep3-GEP, LifeAct-RFP and gelsolin-GFP in appressorium pores of 
PKCI4S mutants in the presence or absence of INA-PP1. Images are 
representative of n = 3 independent repeats of the experiment. 


glycerol efflux through the channel protein Mip1 (Fig. 3b). The septin 
ring acts as a diffusion barrier to ensure the localization of polarity 
determinants and regulate the polymerization of F-actin’, recruit- 
ment of the exocyst complex” and activity of associated chitin and 
glucan synthases. Collectively, these processes lead to protrusion of 
a rigid penetration hypha, rupture of the rice leaf cuticle and onset 
of rice blast disease. 
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METHODS 


Fungal strains, growth conditions and DNA analysis. Growth, maintenance and 
storage of M. oryzae isolates, medium composition, nucleic acid extraction and trans- 
formation were all as previously described””. Gel electrophoresis, restriction enzyme 
digestion, gel blots and sequencing were performed using standard procedures”*. 
Assays of appressorium development and plant infection, quantification of mel- 
anin thickness and live cell imaging of cytoskeletal components of M. oryzae. 
Appressorium development was induced in vitro on borosilicate 18 x 18-mm glass 
coverslips (Thermo Fisher Scientific), adapted from a previous study”’. A total of 
50 il of conidial suspension (5 x 104 ml~!) was placed on a coverslip and incubated 
at 24°C. Rice leaf sheaths were inoculated”? to observe the development of inva- 
sive hyphae. The transgenic line expressing LTi6B was used to observe plant cell 
viability*!. At the desired time points, tricyclazole (100 1M), an agent that inhibits 
melanin biosynthesis, was added to M. oryzae and infection-related development 
assayed. Glycerol was used at a final concentration of 1.5 M for coverslip assays 
unless otherwise stated, and 1-5 M for plant spraying, and samples were incubated 
at 24°C. Gadolinium (100 1M) and verapamil (100 1M) were added at the indi- 
cated times to evaluate their effect on infection-related development (0-20 h). To 
determine the thickness of the melanin layer of the appressorium, appressoria were 
sampled at random intervals at the cell cortex. Development of appressoria was 
observed using an [X81 motorized inverted microscope (Olympus) and images 
were captured using a Photometrics CoolSNAP HQ2 camera (Roper Scientific), 
under control of the Metamorph software package (MDS Analytical Technologies). 
Datasets were compared using an unpaired Student's t-test. 

Generation of GFP fusion plasmids. DNA sequences were retrieved from the 
M. oryzae database (http://fungi.ensembl.org/Magnaporthe_oryzae/Info/Index) 
and used to design primers (Supplementary Table 1). In-Fusion cloning based on 
in vitro homologous recombination was performed to generate SIn1-GFP and 
Cpka-GFFP, using a commercial kit (In-Fusion Cloning kit; Clontech Laboratories). 
The primers used are shown in Supplementary Table 1. SIn1-GFP, Cpka—GFP and 
Mic2-GFP were inserted as EcoRI/HindIII fragments into a modified Strataclone 
(Stratagene) vector containing the BAR gene that confers bialophos (BASTA) 
resistance”. In all cases, several independent M. oryzae transformants were first 
screened for consistency of the fluorescent signal and a representative transformant 
was then selected for further analysis. Three independent experiments were per- 
formed in each case unless otherwise stated. 

Targeted gene deletion of MIC1, MIC2 and MIC3 in M. oryzae. Targeted gene 
replacement of M. oryzae MIC1, MIC2 and MIC3 was performed using the split 
marker strategy®. To amplify the split HPH, IVL1 or BAR templates, the primers 
used were M13 (forward) with HY/ VL/BA and M13 (reverse) with YG/IV/AR, 
as described**. M. oryzae mechanosensitive-ion-channel genes that contain the 
pfam domain (PF00924) were aligned with Schizosaccharomyces pombe, Aspergillus 
nidulans and Neurospora crassa (Saccharomyces cerevisiae and Candida albicans 
do not have genes with this domain). The sequence data for each mechanosen- 
sitive-ion-channel gene in M. oryzae were retrieved from the M. oryzae genome 
database at https://fungi.ensembl.org/Magnaporthe_oryzae/Info/Annotation/) 
and used to design specific primers (see Supplementary Table 1). Either Guy11 
or the Aku70 (KU70 is also known as YKU70) mutant*’ was transformed with 
the deletion cassette for each gene fusion; Micl:hph, Mic2:ivl1 and Mic3:bar (2 .g 
of DNA for each flank). Transformants were selected in the presence of either 
hygromycin B (200 jg ml“), sulfonylurea (50 jg ml) or bialophos (50 jug ml) 
and were routinely screened and assessed using Southern blotting. 
Co-immunoprecipitation experiments and LC-MS/MS analysis. Total protein 
was extracted from lyophilized M. oryzae appressoria (generated on borosilicate 
18 x 18-mm glass coverslips (Thermo Fisher Scientific)) at 16 h.p.i., collected 
using a razor blade and snap-frozen in liquid nitrogen. M. oryzae strains that 
express SIn1-GFP and ToxA-GFP (control) were co-immunoprecipitated using 
the GFP-Trap protocol according to the manufacturer’s instructions (ChromoTek). 
Preparation of peptides for LC-MS/MS was performed as follows. Proteins were 
separated by SDS-PAGE. Gels were cut into slices (5-10 mm) and proteins con- 
tained within gel slices were prepared for LC-MS/MS as described previously*. 
LC-MS/MS analysis was performed with an Orbitrap Fusion trihybrid mass spec- 
trometer (Thermo Fisher Scientific) and a nanoflow high-performance liquid chro- 
matography (HPLC) system (Dionex Ultimate3000, Thermo Fisher Scientific), as 
described previously*® but with the following differences: MS/MS peak lists were 
exported in the Mascot generic file format using Discoverer v2.2 (Thermo Fisher 
Scientific). The database was searched with Mascot v.2.3 (Matrix Science), with 
the following differences: (1) the database searched with Mascot v.2.3 (Matrix 
Science) was the M. oryzae protein database with the inclusion of sequences of 
common contaminants such as keratins and trypsin; (2) carbamidomethylation 
of cysteine residues was specified as a fixed modification, and oxidized methio- 
nine was allowed as a variable modification. The other Mascot parameters used 
were as follows: (1) mass values were monoisotopic and the protein mass was 
unrestricted; (2) the peptide mass tolerance was 5 ppm and the fragment mass 


tolerance was 0.6 Da; (3) two missed cleavages were allowed with trypsin. All 
Mascot searches were collated and verified with Scaffold (Proteome Software), and 
the subset database was searched with the Mascot server v.2.4.1 (Matrix Science). 
Accepted proteins passed the following threshold in Scaffold: 95% confidence for 
protein match and minimum of two unique peptide matches with 95% confidence. 
Yeast two-hybrid analysis. In-Fusion Cloning based on in vitro homologous 
recombination was performed to generate vectors that express SIn1, Noxl, Nox2 
and NoxR in the pGADT7 prey vector, and Mpsl, Pkc1”° and Sum] in the pGBKT7 
bait vector. Genes were amplified from M. oryzae cDNA derived from mycelium 
grown on liquid Complete Medium (CM) using primers with a 15-bp overhang 
and a restriction site complementary to the target vector (Supplementary Table 1). 
Fragments were cloned into pGBKT7 and pGADT7 plasmids and linearized by 
digestion with BamHI and EcoRI. Yeast two-hybrid assays using pGADT7- or 
pGBKT7-based constructs (Clontech) were performed according to the manufac- 
turer’s instructions (MATCHMAKER Gold Yeast Two-Hybrid System). 
Comparative RNA-seq analysis. Total RNA was extracted from appressoria of the 
wild-type strain Guy11 and As/n1 null mutant at 16 h.p.i., which were developed on 
hydrophobic coverslips using the RNeasy Plant Mini Kit for Total RNA extraction 
(Qiagen). RNA-seq libraries were then prepared from 5 1g of total RNA with the 
Illumina TruSeq RNA Sample Preparation Kit (Agilent) according to the manu- 
facturer’s instructions. Libraries were sequenced using the Illumina HiSeq 2500 
platform. Reads were aligned against version 8.0 of the M. oryzae genome using 
TopHat software and analysis of the data was performed using DESeq through 
moderated log-transformed fold-change values (mod_Ifc)***”. Transcript abun- 
dances for each gene and adjusted P values and transcript abundance were deter- 
mined as previously described*®. 

Protein extraction and phosphoproteomic enrichment. Mycelium of the 
M.oryzae PKC1“S mutant and Guy11 was prepared from CM shake cultures (125 
r.p.m.) at 24°C for 48 h. Mycelium was filtered through miracloth (Calbiochem), 
divided and treated with 1NA-PP1 at a final concentration of 500 nM for 4h. An 
untreated control was also prepared at the same time point. Mycelium was then 
filtered, washed in distilled water and frozen in liquid nitrogen. 

Frozen tissue was ground to a fine powder in liquid nitrogen, resuspended in 
extraction buffer (8 M urea, 150 mM NaCl, 100 mM Tris pH 8, 5 mM EDTA, 
1 pg ml“! aprotinin, 2 ,g ml“! leupeptin) and mechanically disrupted (8 min, 1,000 
p.m.) in a 30-ml Potter-Elvehjem homogenizer incubated on ice”. The homoge- 
nate was then fractionated by centrifugation for 30 min at 10,000g (Sorvall SW34 
rotor). The supernatant was removed and then centrifuged for 60 min at 100,000g 
(Sorvall T-647.5 rotor) to separate the cytosolic (supernatant) and microsomal (pel- 
let) fractions. The microsomal pellet was then resuspended in extraction buffer. For 
phosphopeptide enrichment, sample preparation started with 1-3 mg of cytosolic 
or microsomal protein extract (confirmed by Bradford assay) dissolved in bicar- 
bonate buffer containing 8 M urea. First, protein extracts were reduced with 5 mM 
tris(2-carboxyethyl)phosphine (TCEP) for 30 min at 30°C with gentle shaking, 
followed by alkylation of cysteine residues with 40 mM iodoacetamide at room tem- 
perature for 1 h. Samples were diluted to a final concentration of 1.6 M urea with 
50 mM ammonium bicarbonate and digested overnight with trypsin (Promega; 
1:100 enzyme to substrate ratio). Peptide digests were purified using C18 SepPak 
columns (Waters) as described*’. Phosphopeptides were enriched using titanium 
dioxide (TiO; GL Science) with phthalic acid as a modifier”. Finally, phosphopep- 
tides were eluted by a pH shift to 10.5 and immediately purified using C18 micros- 
pin columns (The Nest Group; loading capacity of 5-60 1g). After purification, all 
samples were desiccated in a speed-vac, stored at —80°C and resuspended in 2% 
acetonitrile with 0.1% trifluoroacetic acid before mass-spectrometry analysis”. 
Mass-spectrometry analysis of phosphopeptide-enriched samples. LC-MS/MS 
analysis was performed using an Orbitrap Fusion trihybrid mass spectrometer 
(Thermo Fisher Scientific) and a nanoflow ultra-high-performance liquid chro- 
matography (UHPLC) system (Dionex Ultimate 3000, Thermo Fisher Scientific). 
Peptides were trapped on a reverse-phase trap column (Acclaim PepMap, C18 
5 um, 100 zm x 2 cm, Thermo Fisher Scientific). Peptides were eluted in a gradient 
of 3-40% acetonitrile in 0.1% formic (solvent B) acid over 120 min, followed by a 
gradient of 40-80% B over 6 min at a flow rate of 200 nl min“! at 40°C. The mass 
spectrometer was operated in positive-ion mode with a nano-electrospray ion 
source with ID 0.02-mm fused silica emitter (New Objective). A voltage of 2,200 V 
was applied via platinum wire held in PEEK T-shaped coupling union with the 
transfer capillary temperature set to 275°C. The Orbitrap mass spectrometry scan 
resolution of 120,000 at 400 m/z, range 300-1,800 m/z was used, and the automatic 
gain control was set to 2 x 10° and the maximum injection time to 50 ms. In the 
linear ion trap, MS/MS spectra were triggered using a data-dependent acquisition 
method, with ‘top speed’ and ‘most intense ion’ settings. The selected precursor 
ions were fragmented sequentially both in the ion trap using collision-induced 
dissociation (CID) and in the higher-energy collisional dissociation (HCD) cell. 
Dynamic exclusion was set to 15 s. The charge state allowed between 2+ and 7+ 
charge states to be selected for MS/MS fragmentation. 


Peak lists in the format of Mascot generic files (.mgf files) were prepared from 
raw data using the MSConvert package (Matrix Science). Peak lists were searched 
on Mascot server v.2.4.1 (Matrix Science) against either the Magnaporthe oryzae 
(isolate 70-15, v.8) database, or an in-house contaminants database. Tryptic pep- 
tides with up to two possible miscleavages and the charge states +2, +3, +4 were 
allowed in the search. The following modifications were included in the search: 
oxidized methionine; phosphorylation on serine, threonine, or tyrosine as a varia- 
ble modification; and carbamidomethylated cysteine as a static modification. Data 
were searched with a monoisotopic precursor and fragment-ions mass tolerance 
set at 10 ppm and 0.6 Da, respectively. Mascot results were combined in Scaffold 
v.4 (Proteome Software) and exported in Excel (Microsoft Office)”. 

Statistical analysis. All experiments were conducted with technical and biological 
replicates at an appropriate sample size that was estimated on the basis of our pre- 
vious experience. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 
No methods of randomization were applied but blinding was applied to the data 
on disease symptoms, which are shown in Fig. 1b. All experiments were replicated 
independently at least once, as indicated in each figure legend. Dot plots were 
routinely used to show individual data points for each experimental observation, 
and bar graphs, where shown, also contained individual data points for each exper- 
imental replicate. Statistical analyses were performed using GraphPad Prism 8 or 
Microsoft Excel. P values <0.05 were considered significant; *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, 
EP < 0.001, ****P < 0.0001. P values >0.05 were considered non-significant 
and exact values are shown where appropriate. The sample sizes and statistical tests 
used are stated in each figure legend. 

Reporting summary. Further information on research design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 

All strains generated and datasets analysed during the current study, including 
codes and algorithms, are available either in public repositories as stated, or from 
the corresponding author on reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Application of glycerol to intact rice leaves does glycerol was unable to cause the collapse of cells in whole plants. c, Rice 
not cause cell collapse. a, Micrographs showing epidermal strips of a plants were treated with water or 5 M glycerol spray and incubated for 
transgenic rice line that expresses the plasma-membrane marker Lti6B- 5 days (n = 3 independent replications of the experiment). Glycerol did 
GFP, treated with either water or glycerol (5 M) for 24h. Treatment with not have any effect on the health of the rice plant or cause any wilting— 
glycerol caused cell collapse. b, Intact leaves from 2-week-old Lti6B-GFP confirming that no plasmolysis of rice cells from intact leaves occurs (as 
transgenic rice plants were inoculated with 30-1 drops of water or 5 M shown in b). Micrographs are representative of two independent replicates 


glycerol and incubated for 3 days. No plasmolysis was observed; that is, of the experiment. Scale bars, 20 jum (a); 5 jm (b). 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Septin organization is impaired by artificial 
lowering of turgor or inhibition of melanin biosynthesis. a, Percentage 
of appressoria that have intact septin rings after treatment with 1.5 M 
glycerol or 100 .M tricyclazole. Treatments were applied between 0 

and 20 h.p.i and quantified at 24 h.p.i. A window of effect could thus be 
defined for reaching the threshold of appressorium turgor (by 16-20 h.p.i.) 
and for completion of melanization (by 12 h.p.i. Data are mean + s.d. for 


n = 3 independent biological replicates; 100 appressoria were counted per 
replicate. ****P < 0.0001,***P < 0.001, **P < 0.01 (two-tailed unpaired 
Student’s t-test compared to untreated Guy11 control). b, Percentage of 
appressoria that have intact septin GTPase and F-actin rings in wild-type 
Guy11 and the melanin-deficient mutants Aalb1, Arsy1 and Abuf1 at 

24 h.p.i. Data are mean + s.d. for n = 3 independent biological replicates; 
100 appressoria were counted per replicate. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Characteristics of the SIn1 turgor-sensor kinase. 
a, Graphical simulation of a mathematical model for appressorium 
function in M. oryzae. The model assumes that septins are recruited to the 
appressorium pore at a seeded ring structure that allows the recruitment 
of F-actin. Melanin is recruited to the appressorium dome in proportion 
to increasing turgor, and excluded from the pore. A turgor sensor (TS) 

is recruited to the pore to modulate melanization and turgor generation, 
while positively regulating septin recruitment and F-actin reorganization; 
this results in cuticle rupture (Supplementary Video 1). b, A mutant that 
lacks the turgor sensor generates excess appressorium turgor, recruits more 
melanin to the cell wall and prevents the recruitment of septin and F-actin 
to the pore; the cuticle is therefore not breached (Supplementary Video 2). 
c, Micrographs showing that the As/n1 mutant is unable to invade and 
colonize rice tissue after 36 h.p.i. No invasive hyphae were visualized 
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inside rice cells inoculated with Asin1. Images are representative of n = 2 
independent biological replicates. Scale bar, 10 jm. d, Localization of 
Sln1-GFP in conidia and appressoria of M. oryzae. Conidia were collected 
from a M. oryzae Guy11 transformant that expresses a SInl-GFP gene 
fusion, and inoculated on glass coverslips. Images were captured at 0, 4, 
6, 8 and 24 h.p.i. Micrographs are representative of the distribution of 
Sln1-GFP at the indicated time points in n = 3 independent biological 
replications of the experiment. Scale bars, 10 um. e, Epifluorescence 
micrographs showing that the cellular distribution of H1-GFP in 
appressoria at 24 h.p.i. is unaffected by exposure of appressoria to 

1.5 M glycerol at 5 h.p.i. Images are representative of n = 3 independent 
biological replicates; 50 appressoria were counted per replicate. Scale bar, 
10 pm. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Deposition of melanin in appressoria increases 
in a dose-dependent manner after exposure to hyperosmotic stress. 
Conidia were collected from the Guy11 strain and inoculated on glass 
coverslips. Glycerol solutions of different concentrations (ranging from 


0.25 to 2.5 M) were applied 3-4 h.p.i. and the appressoria were imaged by 
bright-field microscopy at 24 h.p.i. to visualize the melanin layer in the 
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appressorium. Artificially lowering turgor by application of hyperosmotic 
stress led to continual melanization of the appressorium—consistent with 
melanin biosynthesis and cell-wall deposition being turgor-dependent. 
Images are representative of n = 2 independent biological replications of 
the experiment. Scale bar, 10 jum. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5. | Melanin biosysnthesis and cytoskeletal 
organization is affected in Asin1 mutants. a, Transcript abundance 
of genes that are involved in DHN-melanin biosynthesis in a Asln1 
mutant compared to Guy11 in appressoria at 16 h.p.i. Gene expression 
is represented as base mean expression from n = 3 three RNA-seq 
experiments. ****P < 0.0001 (two-tailed unpaired Student's t-test). 

b, Sln1 is required for the septin-mediated reorganization of F-actin at the 
appressorium pore. Conidia were collected from Guy11 transformants 
that express Septin3-GFP, Septin5-GFP, LifeAct-RFP, gelsolin-GFP, 
Chm1-GFP and Teal-GFP gene fusions, inoculated on glass coverslips 
and observed by epifluorescence microscopy at 24 h.p.i. The proportion 


= Guy11 
@ Asin1 
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of appressoria that have intact rings was recorded. Data are mean + s.d. 
for n = 3 independent biological replicates; 50 appressoria were counted 
per replicate. ****P < 0.0001, **P < 0.01 (two-tailed unpaired Student's 
t-test). c, SeptinS-GFP is not recruited to the appressorium pore in a 
melanin-deficient Aalb1 mutant. Conidia were collected from Guy11 

and Aalb1 transformants that express Sep5-GFP, inoculated on glass 
coverslips and observed by epifluorescence microscopy at 6, 8 and 20 h.p.i. 
The distribution of Sep5-GFP at the cell cortex or appressorium pore 

was recorded. Images are representative of n = 3 independent biological 
replicates. Scale bar, 10 jum. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Mechanosensitive ion channels are required at the appressorium pore of Guy11 after treatment with gadolinium or 
for appressorium formation but dispensable for septin-mediated verapamil at 0-20 h.p.i., imaged at 24 h.p.i. Images are representative of 
cytoskeletal reorganization. a, Conidia were collected from Guy11 and n = 3 independent biological replicates. Scale bars, 10 j1m (a, b). 
inoculated on glass coverslips in the presence and absence of gadolinium c, Percentage of appressoria that have intact septin rings after treatment 
(Gd*3). Appressoria were imaged by bright-field microscopy at 24 h.p.i. with gadolinium and verapamil. Data are mean + s.d. for n = 3 
Addition of gadolinium disrupted appressorium formation. Images independent biological replicates; 100 appressoria were counted per 
are representative of n = 3 independent biological replications of the replicate. **P < 0.01 (two-tailed unpaired Student’s t-test). 


experiment. b, Micrographs showing the cellular localization of Sep5-GFP 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Mechanosensitive ion channels are dispensable 
for pathogenicity. a, Schematic representation of the split-marker 
method that was used to generate targeted deletions of genes that encode 
mechanosensitive ion channels, LF denotes left flank and RF denotes 
right flank as regions flanking the open reading frame for the gene of 
interest. Primers are shown in Supplementary Table 1. Deletion mutants 
were identified by Southern blot analysis (for gel source data of the 
Amic1, Amic2 and Amic3 gene-deletion digests for Southern blotting, 
see Supplementary Fig. 1a, b and c, respectively). b, Dot plot showing the 
frequency of disease lesions observed in a 5-cm zone from each individual 
leaf harvested per strain (60 leaves were harvested per strain). Data are 
the mean and individual data points for n = 2 independent biological 
replicates. Each data point represents the number of lesions on an infected 
rice leaf. P > 0.01 (two-tailed, unpaired Student’s t-test with Welch- 
correction, compared to a Guy11 control). c, Micrographs showing the 
cellular localization of Mic2-GFP at the appressorium pore of Guy11 and 
Asln1 at 24 h.p.i. Images are representative of n = 3 independent biological 
replicates. Scale bar, 10 xm. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Chitin deposition in the appressorium cell 

wall is impaired in a Asln1 mutant. a, Conidia were collected from 
Guy11 and the As/n1 mutant and inoculated on glass coverslips to 

form appressoria. At 24 h.p.i., appressoria were stained with 50 1M 
calcofluor white for 5 min in the dark, washed and images captured by 
epifluorescence microscopy. Line-scan graphs represent calcofluor white 
fluorescence in a transverse section of an individual appressorium. Images 
are representative of n = 3 independent biological replicates. Scale bar, 

10 xm. b, The SIn1 kinase interacts with Sum1, Pkcl and Mps!1 ina yeast 


two-hybrid assay. Simultaneous co-transformation of pGAD-SIn1 (prey 
vector) with pGBK-Mps1, pGBK-PKC and pGBK-Sum1 (bait vectors) 
and pGBKT7-53 and pGADT7-T (positive-control vectors) into the Y2H 
Gold strain resulted in the activation of three reporter genes and growth 
on medium-stringency medium (—Ade, —Leu, -Trp, +X-a-gal). Co- 
transformation also activates the expression of MEL1, which results in the 
secretion of a-galactosidase and the hydrolysis of X-a-gal in the medium, 
turning the yeast colonies blue. Images are representative of n = 2 
biological replications of the experiment. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | The PKA inhibitor H-89 disrupts gelsolin 

ring assembly. a, Micrographs showing the cellular localization of 
gelsolin-GFP at the appressorium pore of Guy11 after treatment with 
the PKA inhibitor H-89 at 6 h.p.i. and 8 h.p.i., imaged at 24 h.p.i. Images 
are representative of n = 3 independent biological replications of the 
experiment. Scale bar, 10 jum. b, Percentage of appressoria that have 
intact gelsolin rings after treatment with H-89. Data are mean + s.d. for 
n = 3 independent biological replicates; 50 appressoria were counted per 
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replicate. ****P < 0.0001 (two-tailed unpaired Student's t-test). 

c, Percentage of appressoria that have intact gelsolin and septin rings in 
Guyl11 and the Acpka mutant. Rings were routinely smaller in Acpka 
than in Guy11, indicating the reduced diameter of the appressorium in 
the Acpka mutant. Data are mean + s.d. for n = 3 independent biological 
replicates; 50 appressoria were counted per replicate. ****P < 0.0001 
(two-tailed unpaired Student's t-test). 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Interplay between the cell integrity and 
cAMP-dependent protein kinase A pathways in turgor sensing by 

the rice blast fungus. a, Inhibition of Pkcl activity with INA-PP1 can 

be reversed to restore septin and gelsolin ring formation. Micrographs 
showing the cellular localization of Sep5-GFP and gelsolin-GFP at the 
appressorium pore following Pkc1 blocking at 10 h.p.i. and releasing at 

13 h.p.i. Appressoria were imaged at 24 h.p.i. Images are representative of 
n = 2 replications of the experiment. b, Heat map showing the expression 
of NOX1, NOX2 and NOXR in an RNA-seq analysis of the PKC1“%-mutant. 
Mycelium was grown in CM shake cultures for 48 h in the presence or 
absence of 500 nM 1NA-PP1 at 1, 3, 6, 12 or 24 h.p.i. (n = 3 biological 
replications of the experiment). The full RNA-seq dataset from this study 
can be found at the Gene Expression Omnibus (GEO) under accession 
number GSE70308. c, Pkcl interacts with Nox2 and NoxR in a yeast 
two-hybrid assay. Simultaneous co-transformation of pGBK-PKC (bait 
vector) and pGAD-Nox2 and pGAD-NoxR (prey vectors) into the Y2H 
Gold strain resulted in the activation of three reporter genes and growth 
on medium-stringency medium for Pkcl and NoxR (—His, —Leu, -Trp, 
+X-a-gal), and on high-stringency medium for Pkcl and Nox2 (-His, 
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Leu, —Trp, —Ade, +X-a-gal). Co-transformation also activates the 
expression of MEL1, which results in the secretion of a—galactosidase 
and the hydrolysis of X-c-gal in the medium, turning the yeast colonies 
blue. Images are representative of n = 3 independent biological 
replications of the experiment. d, Alignment of a region of the predicted 
amino acid sequence of NoxR using Muscle*®. Sequence conservation is 
shaded in grey, with a consensus threshold of 75%. The predicted Pkcl 
phosphorylation site is marked with a red arrow and is highly conserved; 
black arrows indicate other potential Pkcl phosphorylation targets based 
on the motif S* APS. e, ApdeH mutants generate excess appressorium 
turgor. Percentage of Guy11 and ApdeH-mutant appressoria that undergo 
incipient cytorrhysis after exposure to glycerol solutions of 0-3.5 M. 

Data are mean + s.e.m. for n = 3 independent biological replicates; 

50 appressoria were counted per replicate. **P < 0.01 (two-tailed unpaired 
Student’s t-test). f, Cellular localization of SIn1-GFP in appressorium 
pores of Guy11, with or without hydroxyurea (HU) added at 6 h.p.i 

and imaged at 24 h.p.i. Images are representative of n = 3 independent 
biological replicates. Scale bars, 10 jum. 
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Data collection Images were captured by using a Photometrics CooISNAP HQ2 camera (Roper Scientific), under control of Metamorph software version 
7.7.4 (MDS Analytical Technologies). For mass spectromtery, MS/MS peak lists were exported using Discoverer version 2.2 (Thermo 
Scientific). 

Data analysis Proteomic data analysis used Mascot v 2.3 (Matrix Science) verified with Scaffold (Proteome Software). For RNA-seq analysis TopHat v2.1 


software was used and analysis of data performed using DESeq. Quantitative data was routinely analyzed using GraphPad Prism version 8 
and Microsoft Excel for Mac version 16.16.12. 
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Life sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 
Sample size Sample sizes were as large as practicable for observations of appressorium function and virulence studies, based on previous studies where 
estimates have provide statistically significant findings and prior experience. No statistical methods were used to pre-determine sample size. 


Data exclusions No data were excluded 


Replication All experiments were subject to three independent biological replications unless otherwise stated. Technical replications were also carried out 
as stated in the text. 


Randomization _ All experimental observations were carried out without pre-selection of groups. no other form of randomization was relevant to the study. 


Blinding Blind testing was not routinely carried out in the study as it was not relevant to most of the experiments carried out, as these were based on 
molecular genetic and biochemical characterization of the SIn1 turgor sensing complex, requiring knowledge of samples to be processed. 
Blind testing of virulence phenotypes was carried out as an independent check of phenotypes, wherever possible, such as the information 
provided in Figure 1b. 
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Cleavage of RIPK1 by caspase-8 is crucial for 
limiting apoptosis and necroptosis 


Kim Newton!*, Katherine E. Wickliffe!, Debra L. Dugger!, Allie Maltzman!, Merone Roose-Girma’, Monika Dohse’, 


Laszlé Kémtives*, Joshua D. Webster? & Vishva M. Dixit! 


The aspartate-specific cysteine protease caspase-8 suppresses 
necroptotic cell death mediated by RIPK3 and MLKL. Indeed, 
mice that lack caspase-8 die in a RIPK3- and MLKL-dependent 
manner during embryogenesis!~*. In humans, caspase-8 deficiency 
is associated with immunodeficiency‘ or very early onset 
inflammatory bowel disease”. The substrates that are cleaved by 
caspase-8 to prevent necroptosis in vivo have not been defined. 
Here we show that knock-in mice that express catalytically inactive 
caspase-8(C362A) die as embryos owing to MLKL-dependent 
necroptosis, similar to caspase-8-deficient mice. Thus, caspase-8 
must cleave itself, other proteins or both to inhibit necroptosis. 
Mice that express caspase-8(D212A/D218A/D225A/D387A), which 
cannot cleave itself, were viable, as were mice that express c-FLIP 
or CYLD proteins that had been mutated to prevent cleavage by 
caspase-8. By contrast, mice that express RIPK1(D325A), in which 
the caspase-8 cleavage site Asp325 had been mutated, died mid- 
gestation. Embryonic lethality was prevented by inactivation of 
RIPK1, loss of TNFR1, or loss of both MLKL and the caspase-8 
adaptor FADD, but not by loss of MLKL alone. Thus, RIPK1(D325A) 
appears to trigger cell death mediated by TNE, the kinase activity 
of RIPK1 and FADD-caspase-8. Accordingly, dying endothelial 
cells that contain cleaved caspase-3 were abnormally abundant in 
yolk sacs of Ripk1?754/23254 embryos. Heterozygous Ripk1?254/+ 
cells and mice were viable, but were also more susceptible to 
TNF-induced cell death than were wild-type cells or mice. Our data 
show that Asp325 of RIPK1 is essential for limiting aberrant cell 
death in response to TNF, consistent with the idea that cleavage of 
RIPK1 by caspase-8 is a mechanism for dismantling death-inducing 
complexes. 

Caspase-8 is essential for apoptosis triggered by death receptors®, but 
it also prevents death receptors, the Toll-like receptors TLR3 and TLR4, 
and T-cell receptors from inducing necroptosis!“*”*. The pro-survival 
function of caspase-8 is essential for mouse development because 
Casp8~'~ mice die around embryonic day 11 (E11)° from unchecked 
necroptosis!~°. Caspase-8 may form heterodimers with c-FLIP to 
cleave and inactivate proteins that promote necroptosis”. To confirm 
that the catalytic activity of caspase-8 is required for mouse develop- 
ment, we generated Casp83?"/°4 knock-in mice expressing cata- 
lytically inactive caspase-8(C362A) (Extended Data Fig. 1a). Similar to 
Casp8~'~ mice® and mice lacking caspase-8 only in endothelial cells’, 
Casp83?"/64 embryos had abnormal yolk sac vasculature (Fig. 1a) 
and died between E10.5 and E12.5 (Table 1). At E10.5, Casp8307A/0362A 
embryos contained autophosphorylated RIPK3 (Fig. 1b), a hallmark 
of necroptosis that is also seen in Casp8~/~ embryos?°. Accordingly, 
MLKL deficiency allowed Casp8@°“/°4 embryos to survive to 
birth (Fig. 1c, Table 1). As expected, Casp834" €362A MiIkI-/— mouse 
embryo fibroblasts (MEFs) did not cleave a caspase-8 substrate after 
treatment with cycloheximide and TNF (Extended Data Fig. 1b), and 
were as resistant as Casp8~'~ MIkI~'~ MEFs to apoptosis induced by 
cycloheximide plus TNE, FasL or TRAIL (Extended Data Fig. 1c). 


Expression of caspase-8(C362A) was slightly less than that of wild-type 
caspase-8, but autophosphorylated RIPK3 and autophosphorylated 
RIPK1 were more abundant in Casp8©°74/©3074 MikI-/~ MEFs than in 
Casp8~'~ MIkI-'~ MEFs (Extended Data Fig. 1d). Moreover, in contrast 
to Casp8'~ MIkI~'~ mice (which are viable*), Casp8@°/34 MIkI-'~ 
mice died soon after birth (Table 1). Therefore, the caspase-8(C362A) 
scaffold must cause perinatal lethality independent of necroptosis. 
AtE18.5, Casp8@04/ C3624 MIkI-/— and MIkI—'~ littermates were similar 
in weight (Extended Data Fig. le). The only morphological abnor- 
mality in Casp8024/34 MIkI-'~ embryos was villous atrophy of the 
small intestine (Fig. 1d). This perinatal phenotype will be characterized 
elsewhere, but the survival of Casp8@07A" C362A V]kI-'— mice to birth 
establishes that the proteolytic activity of caspase-8 limits necroptosis 
during embryogenesis. 

Caspase-8 undergoes autoprocessing!! and its other proposed sub- 
strates include c-FLIP!”, CYLD!3, RIPK1"4, and RIPK3". If cleavage of 
one of these proteins is required to prevent necroptosis during develop- 
ment, then mutation of the Asp residues that are cleaved by caspase-8 
should mimic inactivation of caspase-8 and be lethal at mid-gestation. 
Transgenic expression of caspase-8(D387A), which cannot be cleaved 
between the large and small catalytic subunits, rescues the lethality of 
Casp8~'~ mice'®, which indicates that the Asp387 autoprocessing site is 
not required for the pro-survival function of caspase-8. We confirmed 
that Casp8!*P47*P4 knock-in mice expressing caspase-8(D387A) were 
viable (Extended Data Fig. le, f), but caspase-8(D387A) in thymocytes 
was still processed between its pro-domain and large catalytic subunit 
after treatment with FasL (Extended Data Fig. 1g). Therefore, we also 
mutated Asp212, Asp218 and Asp225 in this region (Extended Data 
Fig. 1a). Casp8**?4/4*P4 mice expressing caspase-8(D212A/D218A/ 
D225A/D387A) were viable (Extended Data Fig. 1h) and we detected 
no processing of the mutant caspase-8 in response to FasL (Extended 
Data Fig. 1g). Casp8**P4/4*P4 and Casp8!*P4*P4 thymocytes were 
killed by FasL, albeit not as rapidly as were wild-type thymocytes 
(Extended Data Fig. 1i), as previously found"®. Accordingly, lysates from 
FasL-treated Casp8**>4/4*P4 thymocytes exhibited delayed cleavage of 
a caspase-8 substrate when compared with lysates from wild-type cells 
(Extended Data Fig. 1j). Given that interdomain cleavage of caspase-8 
is essential for the proteolytic activity of caspase-8 homodimers, but is 
dispensable for the activity of c-FLIP-caspase-8 heterodimers”, it may 
be that c-FLIP-caspase-8 heterodimers mediate FasL-induced apopto- 
sis in Casp8**?4/4*P4 cells. Consistent with the relative preservation of 
FasL-induced apoptosis, neither Casp3!*?4/*4 nor Casp8?*PA/4*PA 
mice developed the lymphadenopathy and splenomegaly that occurs 
in Fas-deficient mice’” (Extended Data Fig. 1k-n). Thus, autopro- 
cessing of caspase-8 is not required for preventing necroptosis during 
development or for FasL-induced apoptosis. 

Cflar?*P4/2*PA4 mice expressing c-FLIP(D371A/D377A), which 
cannot be cleaved by caspase-8 (Extended Data Fig. 2a), were also 
viable (Extended Data Fig. 2b). Cflar?*>4*4 thymocytes exhibited 
slightly slower FasL-induced apoptosis than did wild-type thymocytes 
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Fig. 1 | Catalytic activity of caspase-8 prevents necroptosis during 
mouse embryogenesis. a, E12.5 embryos representative of two wild- 

type and three Casp8@°24/©024 embryos. b, E10.5 embryo sections 
immunolabelled for phosphorylated (p)-RIPK3(T231/S232) (brown). 
Results representative of three wild-type and three Casp8@0?4/3024 
embryos. Scale bar, 100 jum. c, E18.5 embryos representative of 19 MIkI-!— 
and 22 Casp8@0?4/©3024 VIkI-'~ embryos. d, E18.5 embryo sections 
stained with haematoxylin and eosin. Results representative of five MIkI-'— 
and five Casp8@024/C3°24 MIkI-'~ embryos. Scale bar, 100 pm. 


(Extended Data Fig. 2c). However, as in Casps?*PA’ 4xDA mice, this defect 
did not cause lymphadenopathy (Extended Data Fig. 2d). Thus, c-FLIP is 
not an essential substrate of caspase-8 during embryogenesis. Cyld??54/ 
D215A mice expressing CYLD(D215A) (Extended Data Fig. 2e, f) 
were also viable (Extended Data Fig. 2g, h), indicating that cleavage 
by caspase-8 after CYLD Asp215 is not required to prevent necrop- 
tosis. CYLD(D2154A) still underwent caspase-dependent cleavage in 
thymocytes treated with FasL (Extended Data Fig. 2f). The 24-kDa 
N-terminal fragment associated with cleavage at Asp215 was elimi- 
nated, but a larger fragment appeared in its place. 

Ripk1232°4/P3254 mice expressing RIPK1(D325A), which cannot be 
cleaved by caspase-8 (Extended Data Fig. 3a), were not viable (Table 2), 
and had abnormal yolk sac vasculature at E10.5 (Fig. 2a). Similar lethal- 
ity was reported for an independent Ripk 127754954 mouse strain!®. 
The death of the Ripk1°34/P3254 embryos was not caused by necrop- 
tosis, because neither Ripk1?3°4/?°°4 Ripk3~/~ nor Ripk123234/2324 
MIkI-'~ mice were viable (Table 2). Indeed, Ripk 1?32°4/23254 
MIkI~'~ embryos also had abnormal yolk sac vasculature at E10.5 
(Fig. 2a). As previously reported!®, Ripk 1?77°4/P3254 Ripk3~'— embryos 
looked normal at E12.5 (Extended Data Fig. 3b). Therefore, RIPK3 
must contribute to the lethality of Ripk 1737°4/"3%4 embryos at E10.5 
in a necroptosis-independent manner. Immunolabelling for cleaved 
caspase-3 suggested that RIPK1(D325A) caused apoptosis in the yolk 
sac vasculature (Fig. 2b). RIPK1, similar to caspase-8 and RIPK3, is 
expressed in endothelial cells and other cell types at E10.5!° (Extended 
Data Fig. 3c). Embryonic lethality required the enzymatic activity of 
RIPK1 and the presence of TNFR1, FADD and caspase-8, because 
Ripk 12138N.D325A/D138N,D325A Rip k 1D325A/D325A Ty fr 1—!— (Tf is 


also known as Tnfrsfla), Ripk 1374/0954 Rink3~'~ Casp8'~, and 


Table 1 | Offspring numbers from intercrossing Casp8°36?4’+ mice 


Genetic background Age Casp8+/+  CaspB@52A/+ = Caspgcs62arCa624 
Wild-type E10.5 6 7 5 

Wild-type E12.5 2 5 3? 

Wild-type P4-P7* 101 189 ) 

MIkI—/— E18.5 19 37 22 

MIkI—/— PO 6 15 344° 
MIkI—/— P4-P7 69 109 ¢) 


@P, postnatal day. 
>Resorbing or dead. 
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Table 2 | P4—P7 offspring numbers from intercrossing Ripk1232°4/+ 


mice 


Genetic background Ripk1*/+ Ripk 15325A/+ Ripk 19325403254 
Wild-type 21 38 0) 

MIkI-/~ 55 121 0) 

MIkI-/~ Fadd~/~ 17 35 26 

Ripk3-/— 34 62 

Ripk3~/~ Casp8~/— 3 15 

Ripk19138N/0138N O7. 62 12 

Tnfr1-/— 20 38 4 


Ripk 1P32°4/D325A MIkI-'~ Fadd~'~ mice survived to birth (Table 2). 
Ripk 1?32°A/D3254 MiIkI-'~ Fadd~'~ mice were viable (Fig. 2c), but 
developed lymphadenopathy and splenomegaly similar to MIkI~/~ 
Fadd~'~ mice (Extended Data Fig. 3d—f), whereas Ripk 12138N,D325A/ 
DIB8N,D325A and Ripk 1234/2254 Trfr1—'~ mice were runted (Extended 
Data Fig. 4a, b), exhibited granulocytic infiltrates and inflammation in 
multiple tissues (Extended Data Fig. 4c, d), and to date have not sur- 
vived to weaning. Thus, in neonates, RIPK1(D325A) must promote cell 
death independent of TNFR1 and its own kinase activity. Consistent 
with caspase-8-dependent cleavage of RIPK] inactivating both the scaf- 
fold and enzymatic death-promoting functions of RIPK1, catalytically 
inactive RIPK1(D138N) delayed lethality in Casp8~/~ embryos only 
to around E14 (Extended Data Fig. 4e-g), whereas Casp8~'~ Ripk1~/~ 
mice survive to birth?”*”. As expected, RIPK1(D325A) did not delay 
the death of Casp8~'~ embryos (Extended Data Fig. 4h). 

RIPK1 contributes to TNF-induced activation of NF-kB and MAPK 
in MEFs”, but Ripk1?%?°4/32°4 MIkI-'~ Fadd~'~ MEFs phosphorylated 
IkBa, RelA, JNK, p38 MAPK and ERK normally in response to TNF 
(Extended Data Fig. 4i). Thus, defects in TNF-induced NF-«B and 
MAPK signalling are unlikely to cause the FADD-caspase-8-dependent 
cell death that is triggered by RIPK1(D325A) during embryogenesis. 

Ripk 1325A/D325A MEFs were viable, and their expression of 
RIPK1(D325A) was comparable to that of RIPK1 in wild-type MEFs 
(Fig. 2d). However, Ripk1?3254/23254 MEFs treated with TNF showed 
increased autophosphorylation of RIPK1 and RIPK3, increased cleav- 
age of caspase-8, caspase-3, and c-FLIP (Fig. 2d), and increased cell 
death (Fig. 2e) when compared to wild-type MEFs. The pan-caspase 
inhibitor carbobenzoxy-valyl-alanyl-asparty]-[O-methy]l] -fluo- 
romethylketone (Z-VAD-FMK) largely blocked this cell death, 
despite the cells containing active RIPK3 (Fig. 2e). Wild-type MEFs 
treated with TNF and Z-VAD-FMK, untreated Ripk1 —/— MEFs and 
untreated MEFs expressing RIPK1 with a mutant RIP homotypic inter- 
action motif also activate RIPK3 with minimal necroptosis”’, perhaps 
because primary MEFs counter the effects of phosphorylated MLKL*. 
In contrast to the embryonic lethality of Ripk 1234/2354 mice (which 
required catalytically active RIPK1), the death of Ripk1?%?°4/23254 MEFs 
exposed to TNF was not blocked by inhibition of RIPK1 with necro- 
statin-1 (Nec-1) (Fig. 2e). However, TNF was less effective at killing 
Ripk 123294/D3254 Rink 3~'~ MEFs than Ripk 123454/03254 MEFs (Extended 
Data Fig. 5a, b). The RIPK3 scaffold appears to be important because 
inhibition of RIPK3 with GSK’843”° offered no benefit (Extended Data 
Fig. 5b). A kinase-independent role for RIPK3 in caspase-8-dependent 
apoptosis has also been reported in immortalized MEFs killed with 
TNF plus an inhibitor of TAK1, or TNF plus an IAP antagonist”®. 

If RIPK1(D325A) enhances the stability of death-inducing com- 
plexes because it is not cleaved by caspase-8, then even one allele of 
RIPK1(D325A) might compromise cell survival. Indeed, Ripk1?354/+ 
cells were more sensitive than wild-type cells to apoptosis induced 
by either TNF plus cycloheximide (Fig. 3) or TNF plus TAK] inhib- 
itor (Extended Data Fig. 5c, d). Ripk1?2°4/* bone-marrow-derived 
macrophages were also more sensitive than wild-type bone-marrow- 
derived macrophages to necroptosis induced by TNF plus Z-VAD- 
FMK (Extended Data Fig. 5e, f). Although RIPK1(D325A) enhanced 
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Fig. 2 | RIPK1(D325<A) triggers FADD-dependent cell death. a, E10.5 
embryos representative of five wild-type, four Ripk 1?37°4/P3A, six MIkI-/— 
and nine Ripk1?3?54/232°4 MikI-'~ embryos. b, E10.5 yolk sacs immuno- 
labelled for PECAM-1 (red) and cleaved caspase-3 (green). Scale bar, 

100 xm. Results representative of two wild-type and three Ripk 1354/2354 
embryos. c, Littermate males aged eight weeks. Results representative 
of 25 MIkI-/~ Fadd~'~ and 21 Ripk 1374/2324 MIkI-'~ Fadd~'~ mice. 

d, Western blots of primary MEFs. 6-Actin loading control performed 
after cleaved caspase-8. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
Results representative of two independent experiments. e, Graph shows 
the percentage of viable MEFs after 24 h (—, untreated; T, TNF; Z, Z-VAD- 
FMK; N, Nec-1). Circles, cells from different embryos. Bars, mean + s.e.m. 
P values (unpaired, two-sided t-test) shown if P < 0.05. 


autophosphorylation of RIPK1 and RIPK3 in MEFs treated with TNF 
plus cycloheximide (Fig. 3a), only Z-VAD-FMK afforded Ripk1?%°4/* 
MEFs some protection from this stimulus, whereas Nec-1 offered no 
benefit (Fig. 3b). Nec-1 reduced the death of only Ripk1?2°4/* cells 
treated with TNF plus cycloheximide plus Z-VAD-FMK (Fig. 3a), TNF 
plus TAK] inhibitor (Extended Data Fig. 5c, d) or TNF plus Z-VAD- 
FMK (Extended Data Fig. 5e), consistent with the kinase activity of 
RIPK1 being critical for these forms of TNF-induced cell death”®”. 
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Fig. 3 | RIPK1(D325A) heterozygosity sensitizes cells to TNF toxicity. 
a, Western blots of primary MEFs. 3-Actin loading control performed 
after caspase-8. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. Results 
representative of two independent experiments. b, Graph shows 

the percentage of viable MEFs after 19 h (—, untreated; T, TNF; C, 
cycloheximide; Z, Z-VAD-FMK; N, Nec-1). Circles, cells from different 
embryos. Bars, mean + s.e.m. P values (unpaired, two-sided t-test) shown 
if P < 0.05. 


Ripk1?4'* mice were more sensitive than wild-type mice to TNF 
toxicity (Fig. 4a). All Ripk1?32°A! + mice (n = 8) succumbed within 4 
h of TNF treatment, whereas only 50% of Ripk1*'* littermates (5 out 
of 10) succumbed, and at later times, between 5 and 8 h after treat- 
ment. After 2 h, Ripk1? 325A/+ mice had increased serum chemokines 
(Fig. 4b) and increased RIPK1 autophosphorylation in their ileum 
(Fig. 4c). Increased TNF-induced apoptosis rather than necroptosis 
caused lethality in the Ripk1?%°“/* mice, because Ripk1?°°4/* MIkI-'~ 
mice succumbed as quickly as Ripk1?3?54/+ mice after TNF dosing, 
whereas Ripk 1?°?°4/+ MIkI-'~ Fadd~'~ mice all survived (Fig. 4d). The 
kinase activity of RIPK1 is required for TNF-induced lethality in wild- 
type mice?’, and this was also true in the Ripk1 D325Al+ mice because 
Ripk1P138N, D325A/D138N mice expressing catalytically inactive RIPK1 with 
one allele also bearing the D325A mutation were completely resistant 
to TNF-induced lethality (Fig. 4e). 

Collectively, our data indicate that Asp325 in RIPK1 is crucial for 
preventing aberrant cell death during development and for prevent- 
ing TNF-induced cell death in various cell types. Given that caspase-8 
cleaves RIPK1 at this site'*, and that caspase-8 deficiency causes 
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Fig. 4 | Ripk1?>54/+ mice require RIPK1 enzymatic activity and 

FADD for TNF sensitivity. a, d, e, Kaplan-Meier survival curves of 6- to 
14-week-old mice after dosing with TNE M, male. F, female. By two-sided 
log-rank test, Ripk1?°?°4/* differed from Ripk1*/* (P = 0.00001 

(a), P= 0.0001 (d), P = 0.00002 (e)), Ripk1?3°4/*+ MIkI-'~ Fadd~'~ 

(P = 0.00002 (d)) and Ripk 12138N,P3254/D138N (Pp — 0.0008 (e)), but not 
from Ripk1?°?54'+ MIkI-'~ (P = 0.15 (d)). b, Serum chemokines in 8- to 
9-week-old male littermates, 2 h after TNF treatment. Circles, individual 
mice. Bars, mean + s.e.m. Unpaired, two-tailed t-test. c, Western blots of 
ilea from 8- to 9-week-old male littermates (Ripk1+/*, n = 2 (untreated), 
n=4 (2h TNF); Ripk1>*54/+, n = 2 (untreated), n = 5 (2h TNF)). For gel 
source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 


RIPK1-dependent embryonic lethality in mice?!” it is likely that 
RIPK1 Asp325 is cleaved by caspase-8 in cell-death signalling com- 
plexes and that cleavage of RIPK1 causes these complexes to fall apart, 
thereby terminating the death signal. We cannot, however, formally 
exclude the possibility that RIPK1(D325A) simply adopts a confor- 
mation that better interacts with FADD and caspase-8 to promote 
cell death. Regardless, the identification of Asp325 as a key residue 
in RIPK1 for preventing inappropriate TNF-induced cell death may 
explain the periodic fever syndrome observed in humans with het- 
erozygous mutations that affect the equivalent residue in human 
RIPK1 (N. Lalaoui et al., manuscript submitted). 
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METHODS 


Mice. All mouse studies complied with relevant ethical regulations and were 
approved by the Genentech institutional animal care and use committee. 
Ripk1P!38N/P138N. Rink3~'—, and Casp8*'~ mice!?, MIkI~/~ mice, and Tnfr1~/~ 
mice”® have previously been described. Tnfr1~'~ mice were backcrossed to a 
C57BL/6N background for at least 13 generations. Casp8*°4/* (Extended Data 
Fig. la) and Faddt!~ (Extended Data Fig. 3d) mice were generated by Taconic 
(Germany) using C57BL/6 NTac embryonic stem (ES) cells. The Fadd deleted 
region corresponds to genomic position chr 7:144,581,754-144,584,070 (GRCm38. 
p4 C57BL/6]). Casp8 codon TGC (encoding Cys362) was mutated to GCA (Ala). 
Cyld??!54'* mice (Extended Data Fig. 2e) were generated by Ozgene (Australia) 
from C57BL/6 ES cells. Cyld codon GAT (Asp215) was mutated to GCT (Ala). 

Casp8!*PA!+ mice were generated at Genentech using C57BL/6 C2 ES cells 
and had Casp8 codon GAT (Asp387) mutated to GCC (Ala). Casp8!*PA/*PA 
zygotes were then modified using Cas9 mRNA (ThermoFisher A29378), a sgRNA 
(Synthego) targeting the sequence 5’ GTA AAC TTT GTC TGA AGT C with 
protospacer adjacent motif (PAM) TGG, and oligonucleotide template (5'CTG 
AGC ACT TGG ACA TAG CCA GTG TCT GAG CTG CAG CAT CAA CCC 
CTG GAT TGG GCT TGT GTT TTC CAG ACC TCA GCT AAA GTT TAC CAA 
ATG AAG AAC AAA CCT CGG GGA TAC TGT CTG ATC ATC AAC AAT CAT 
GAT TTC AGC AAG GCC CGG; Integrated DNA Technologies), which were 
injected into the pronucleus to mutate codons ACT TCA GAC (Thr-Ser-Asp225) 
to ACC TCA GCT (Thr-Ser-Ala225) (sequence underlined in the oligonucleotide 
template). Mosaic founders containing the desired mutations were screened using 
next-generation sequencing at the top 15 off-target loci predicted by the CRISPR 
gRNA design tool Benchling. Founders lacking alterations at these off-target loci 
were then backcrossed to Casp8!*?4/7*P4 mice for germline transmission of the 
edited chromosome. Another round of gene editing was then performed with 
Cas9, a sgRNA targeting 5’CAA GCT AGT GAG TCA CGG GT with PAM AGG, 
and oligonucleotide template (5‘AGT GTG ACG TTT TTT TGG TTG CTT GCA 
GAG ATG AGC CTC AAA ATG GCG GAA CTG TGT GAC TCG CCA AGA 
GAA CAA GCT AGT GAG TCA CGC GTA GGT GTG TCT CCT ACC TCT 
CTC TTT GCA TTG GTG TTC CTG TTT CCT TTG GTT GGT TCC TTT) to 
mutate codons GAC AGT GAG TCA CGG (Asp218-Ser-Glu-Ser-Arg) to GCT 
AGT GAG TCA CGC (Ala218-Ser-Glu-Ser-Arg). The Casp87!84, 225A, D387A allele 
was abbreviated to Casp8?*4. Casp83?*P43*PA zygotes were then edited with Cas9, 
an sgRNA targeting 5’ AGA GAT GAG CCT CAA AAT GG and PAM CGG, and 
oligonucleotide template (5‘AAA CAG GAA CAC CAA TGC AAA GAG AGA 
GGT AGG AGA CAC ACC TAC CCG TGA CTC ACT AGC TTG TTC TCT 
TGG CGA GGC ACA GAG CTC CGC CAT CTT CAG GCT CAT CTC TGC 
AAG CAA CCA AAA AAA CGT CAC ACT TAG GAC AAC CTA AGG ACC) to 
mutate codons CTC AAA ATG GCG GAA CTG TGT GAC TCG CCA AGA GAA 
CAA GCT AGT GAG TCA CGC (Leu-Lys-Met-Ala-Glu-Leu-Cys-Asp212-Ser- 
Pro-Arg-Glu-Gln-Ala218-Ser-Glu-Ser-Lys) to CTG AAG ATG GCG GAG CTC 
TGT GCC TCG CCA AGA GAA CAA GCT AGT GAG TCA CGG (Leu-Lys-Met- 
Ala-Glu-Leu-Cys-Ala212-Ser-Pro-Arg-Glu-Gln-Ala218-Ser-Glu-Ser-Lys). This 
Casp8??!74, D218A, D225A, D387A allele was abbreviated to Casp8**". 

Ripk1?°?°4/* mice and Ripk 12138N.D325A/D158N mice were generated at Genentech 
using C57BL/6N and Ripk1?!38N/P138N 7ygotes, respectively. Cas9 mRNA, an 
sgRNA targeting 5/TTT GAC CTG CTC GGA GGT AA with PAM GGG, 
and oligonucleotide template (5’ GTA CAT GTC TTC TCA TTA CAG AAA 
GAG TAT CCA GAT CAA AGC CCA GTG CTG CAG AGA ATG TTT TCA 
CTG CAG CAT GCC TGC GTT CCC TTA CCA CCA AGC AGG TCA AAT 
TCA GGT AAC TCA CCT ATT CGT TCA TTT GCA TAC TCG CTC ACT 
TAC) were used to mutate Ripk1 codons GAC TGT GTA CCC TTA CCT CCG 
(Asp325-Cys- Val-Pro-Leu-Pro-Pro) to GCC TGC GTT CCC TTA CCA CCA 
(Ala325-Cys-Val-Pro-Leu-Pro-Pro). 

Cflar?*714 P3774/+ mice were generated at Genentech. C57BL/6N zygotes were 
injected with Cas9 mRNA, an sgRNA targeting 5’ TGA TGG CCC ATC TAC CTC 
C, and PAM AGG, and an oligonucleotide template (5’ ACG TGC CCT TCT CTC 
AGA GGG AAG CCA AAG CTC TTT TTT ATT CAG AAC TAT GAG TCG TTA 
GGT AGC CAG TTG GAA GCA AGT AGT CTA GAA GTT GCA GGG CCA 
TCA ATA AAA AAT GTG GAC TCT AAG CCC CTG CAA CCC AGA CAC TGC 
ACA ACT CAC CCA GAA GCT GAT ATC) to mutate codons GAT AGC AGC 
CTG GAG GTA GAT (Asp371-Ser-Ser-Leu-Glu-Val-Asp377) to GCA AGT AGT 
CTA GAA GTT GCA (Ala371-Ser-Ser-Leu-Glu-Val-Ala377). This Cflar?3714, 237A 
allele was abbreviated to Cflar?*". 

All alleles were maintained on a C57BL/6N genetic background. For timed preg- 
nancies, mice were designated E0.5 on the morning a vaginal plug was detected. 
Mice were designated PO on the day their birth was detected. Where indicated, 
mice were injected intravenously with 500 j1g mouse TNF (Genentech) per kg 
body weight. Calculations to determine group sizes were not performed, mice 
were not randomized but were grouped according to genotype, and experiments 
were unblinded. Body temperatures were measured using a lubricated digital 


rectal probe. Mice were euthanized if severely lethargic or if their body temperature 
dropped to 25 °C. Serum samples were analysed by Luminex assay using a mouse 
cytokine/chemokine 32-plex panel (EMD Millipore). 

Genotyping. Primers for Casp8@“/* mice (5/GAC AAA GAC AAG GAA ATG 
GAC Cand 5‘ACT TTG CTG AGT TCT TGC ACC) amplified 282-bp wild-type 
and 351-bp knock-in DNA fragments; primers for Fadd*'~ mice (5/CTG AGC 
TAC ATG GTG TGA AG, 5'ACT GGA CTG GCT TAC TTG A, and 5’/AAC AGA 
AGT AAC TGC CGA TAA C) amplified 238-bp wild-type and 326-bp knockout 
DNA fragments; primers for Casp8!*P4/* mice (5'CCT ACC GAG ATC CTG TGA 
ATG G, 5‘AGA GAA TAG GAA CTT CCA TGC CAA and 5’CAC TGA CCT GGG 
AAA TAC AAC TG) amplified 255-bp wild-type, and 216-bp and 289-bp knock-in 
DNA fragments; primers for Casp8?*P4/+ mice (5‘AAG CTT CCG AGT CAC G, 
5/AAG AGA ACA AGA CAG TGA GT, and 5/CTC CAG AGT TTC CAA AAG 
G) amplified 139-bp wild-type and 131-bp knock-in DNA fragments; primers for 
Casp8?*P4/+ mice (5‘/GTG TGA CTC GCC AAG A, 5/AGC TCT GTG CCT CGC, 
and 5/TTT CTC TCC AGA GTT TCC AAA) amplified 156-bp wild-type and 
160-bp knock-in DNA fragments; primers for Cflar?*P4/+ mice (5’/TCA AGA GAC 
CTT CAC TTC C, 5’CCT CCA GGC TGC TAT C, and 5’GAC TAC TTG CTT 
CCA ACT G) amplified 320-bp wild-type and 314-bp knock-in DNA fragments; 
primers for Cyld??!°4/+ mice (5'ACG ATG AGG TAA TTT CAC TGT, 5/AGT 
TGC CAA TAG GGT TAT CC, and 5‘ATT GGC AAT GAA ACT AAT ACA TAT) 
amplified 536-bp wild-type and 589-bp knock-in DNA fragments. 

The Ripk1°°?>4 allele was genotyped by digital-droplet (dd)PCR. Genomic DNA 

was prepared using the DNeasy Blood & Tissue kit (Qiagen 69506) and diluted 
to 30 ng/l. Primers (Ripk1-F, 5'ACT GGT TAC TAA AGT GTG TAG; Ripk1-R, 
5'GAA CGA ATA GGT GAG TTA CC; Apob-F, 5'CAC GTG GGC TCC AGC ATT; 
Apob-R, 5‘-TCA CCA GTC ATT TCT GCC TTT G; 25 1M stock concentration) 
and probes (Ripk1 knock-in 5'-[6-FAM]-CAG CAT GCC TGC GTT CCC-3’- 
[Iowa Black FQ] and Apob 5’-[HEX]-CC+ A+A TGG +TC-[ZEN]-GGG CAC 
+TG-3'-[Iowa Black FQ], or Apob 5'-[6-FAM]-CC+-A+ATGG+TC-[ZEN]-GGG 
CAC+TG-3’-[Iowa Black FQ] and Ripk1 WT 5/-[HEX]-CAG CAT +GA +CT 
+GT GTA CCC-3!-[Iowa Black FQ]; stock concentration 6.25 |.M) were from 
Integrated DNA Technologies. + indicates a locked nucleic acid base. Apob served 
as a reference gene. Reactions (2 per sample) contained 12.5 jl ddPCR Supermix 
for Probes (no dUTP) (Bio-Rad 186-3023), 1 j1l of each of the 4 primers, 1 jul of 
each of the 2 probes and 1 1] DNA in a final volume of 25 11. Droplets were gener- 
ated on the QX200 AutoDG Droplet Digital PCR System (Bio-Rad Laboratories). 
Plates were heat-sealed with foil and placed in a C1000 Touch Thermal Cycler 
(Bio-Rad Laboratories) with the following cycling conditions: 95 °C for 10 min; 
40x (94 °C for 30 s, 58 °C for 30 s; 98 °C for 10 min) then kept at 4 °C. Droplets 
were scanned on the QX200 Droplet Reader (Bio-Rad Laboratories) and copy 
numbers were assessed with QuantaSoft software. At least 10,000 droplets were 
counted per sample. 
Cells. Thymocytes, bone marrow cells and primary MEFs were cultured in the 
high-glucose version of Dulbecco’s modified Eagle’s medium supplemented 
with 10% heat-inactivated fetal bovine serum, 2 mM glutamine, 10 mM HEPES 
(pH 7.2), 1 x non-essential amino acids solution, 100 U/ml penicillin and 100 jxg/ml 
streptomycin. MEFs in Fig. 2 and Extended Data Fig. 5a, b were isolated from 
E10.5 embryos and grown on tissue culture dishes pre-coated with 0.1% gelatin in 
PBS. All other MEFs were from E13.5 or E14.5 embryos. Primary macrophages 
were differentiated from bone marrow cells in non-treated plates in medium 
supplemented with 25 ng/ml M-CSF (R&D Systems) for 5-6 d. 

Mouse cells were stimulated with 100 ng/ml mouse TNF (Genentech), 20 1M 
Z-VAD-FMK (Promega), 100 ng/ml FasL (Enzo Life Sciences), 100 ng/ml TRAIL 
(Enzo Life Sciences), 250 ng/ml (Fig. 3a, b), 1 jtg/ml (Extended Data Fig. 1b) or 
10 pg/ml (Extended Data Fig. 1c) cycloheximide (Sigma), 30 |1M Nec-1 (Tocris 
Bioscience), 100 nM 5Z-7-oxozeaenol (Sigma) and 1 1M GSK’843”. To assess 
cell viability, adherent MEFs and bone-marrow-derived macrophages (BMDMs) 
were detached with trypsin, pooled with floating dead cells, stained with 2.5 
pg/ml propidium iodide (PI; BD Biosciences), and analysed in a FACSCanto II 
cytometer (BD Biosciences) with BD FACSDiva 8.0. Viable cells were Pl-negative. 
Thymocytes in suspension were stained directly with PI. Caspase-8 activity was 
measured using the Caspase-Glo 8 assay (Promega). 

Mesenteric lymph node cells were stained with APC-Cy7- or FITC-conjugated 
145-2C11 anti-CD3e (BD Biosciences) and FITC- or APC-conjugated RA3-6B2 
anti-B220 (BD Biosciences) antibodies in the presence of 2% normal rat serum 
and 1 j1g/ml 2.4G2 anti-CD16/CD32 (BD Biosciences). Leukocytes were identi- 
fied based on their forward scatter (FSC) and side scatter profiles. Dead cells that 
stained with 7-AAD (BD Biosciences), plus doublets, identified by their FSC-A 
versus FSC-W profiles, were excluded from analyses as indicated in Extended Data 
Fig. 1]. Data were acquired using a BD FACSCantoll cytometer (BD Biosciences) 
and analysed with FlowJo 10.3. 

293T cells (ATCC CRL-3216; tested for mycoplasma but not authenticated) were 
transfected with FuGENE HD transfection reagent (Promega), mouse caspase-8 


cloned into pCMV-3tag7 (Agilent Technologies) with a N-terminal 3x Myc 
tag, and mouse RIPK1 (wild-type or D325A) cloned into pCMV-3tag6 (Agilent 
Technologies) with a N-terminal 3 x Flag tag for 18 h. 
Immunoprecipitation and western blotting. Cells were lysed in 20mM Tris.HCl 
pH7.5, 135mM NaCl, 1.5mM MgCh, 1mM EGTA, 1% Triton X-100, 10% glyc- 
erol, phosSTOP phosphatase inhibitor (Roche), and Halt protease inhibitor cock- 
tail (Pierce). Insoluble material was removed by centrifugation at 20,000g before 
addition of LDS sample buffer or immunoprecipitation. In the experiments shown 
in Fig. 3a, Extended Data Fig. 5f, cells were lysed in 10 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.5, 150 
mM NaCl, 2.5 mM MgCh, 0.5 mM CaCh, 1% NP40, phosSTOP phosphatase 
inhibitor (Roche), Halt protease inhibitor cocktail (Pierce), and DNase (about 80 
U/ml, Qiagen). The whole-cell lysate was denatured directly in LDS sample buffer. 
RIPK1 was immunoprecipitated with rat 10C7 anti-mouse RIPK1 anti- 
body (Genentech) conjugated to Dynabeads M-270 epoxy beads (Invitrogen). 
Western blot antibodies recognized RIPK3 (1G6, Genentech), phosphoryl- 
ated RIPK3(Thr231/Ser232) (GEN135-35-9, Genentech), RIPK1 (610459, BD 
Biosciences, or 10C7, Genentech), phosphorylated RIPK1(Ser166/Thr169) 
(GEN150-33-4, Genentech), 3-actin (MP Biomedicals, mouse clone C4), FADD 
(1.28E12, Genentech), caspase-8 (1G12, Enzo Life Sciences), c-FLIP (2.21H2, 
Genentech), CYLD (GN55-9, Genentech), MLKL (3H1, Millipore), phosphoryl- 
ated MLKL Ser345 (ab196436, Abcam), Flag (A8592, Sigma), and Myc (GTX21261, 
Genetex). Other antibodies were from Cell Signaling Technologies: p-ERK (9101), 
ERK (9102), p-JNK (4668), JNK (9258), p-IKBa (2859), IkBa (9242), p-p65/RelA 
(3033), p65/RelA (8242), p-p38 (9211), p38 (8690), caspase-3 (9662), cleaved 
caspase-3 (9664) and cleaved caspase-8 (8592). 
Immunohistochemistry and immunofluorescence. Paraformaldehyde-fixed 
yolk sacs and formalin-fixed, paraffin-embedded tissue sections were labelled with 
antibodies detecting cleaved caspase-3!°, PECAM-1’9, or p-RIPK3(T231/S232)!° 
as described. Caspase-8 was labelled with 2.5 jig/ml 1G12 rat anti-caspase 8 anti- 
body (Enzo) on a Dako autostainer with pH 6 target retrieval (Dako), hydrogen 
peroxidase, and ScyTek biotin block. Bound antibody was detected with rabbit 
anti-rat secondary and the ABC-Peroxidase Elite KIT (Vector Labs) with DAB 
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chromogen. RIPK1 was labelled with 1.5 j1g/ml 10C7 rat anti-RIPK1 antibody 
(Genentech) on a Dako autostainer with pH 6 target retrieval, hydrogen peroxi- 
dase and TNB block, and Powervision polymer-HRP (Leica) detection with DAB. 
Reporting summary. Further information on research design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 1 | Catalytic activity of caspase-8 is required to 
prevent necroptosis, but autoprocessing of caspase-8 is not required. 
a, Schematic showing the organization of the different Casp8 alleles 

and of pro-caspase-8 protein. Non-coding and coding Casp8 exons are 
represented by grey and black boxes, respectively. b, Graph indicates 
cleavage of a proluminogenic caspase-8 substrate in primary MEF lysates 
at 6 h after treatment (—, no treatment; C, cycloheximide; T, TNF). 

RLU, relative luminescence unit. Circles, cells from different embryos 
(MIKI-'~, n = 3; Casp8 34/34 MIkI-'~, n = 3; Casp8~'~ MIkI--, 

n = 3). Bars, mean + s.e.m. Unpaired two-tailed t-test. c, Graph indicates 
the percentage of primary MEFs that were viable 16 h after treatment 

(FE, FasL; Tr, TRAIL). Circles, cells from different embryos (M Iki, 

n = 3; Casp84/C3024 MIkI-'~, n = 2; Casp8~'~ MIkI-'~, n = 3). Bars, 
mean + s.e.m. d, Western blots of primary MEFs. Each lane represents 
cells from a different embryo (MIkI-'~, n = 3; Casp8@3024/©34 MIkI-'-, 
n=2; Casp8-'~ MIkI-'~, n = 3). B-Actin loading control performed after 
caspase-8. e, Body weights of E18.5 embryos. Circles, different embryos 
(MIKI-'~, n = 11; Casp8@°4/034 MIkI-'~, n = 11). Lines, mean + s.e.m. 
P =0.7; unpaired two-tailed t-test. f, Kaplan-Meier survival curve of 
wild-type (n = 25) and Casp8!*P4/*PA (y = 29) littermates. P = 0.9; 
two-sided log-rank test. g, Western blots of thymocytes. The pan- 
caspase inhibitor emricasan revealed caspase-dependent cleavage events. 
Asterisk, non-specific band detected by the caspase-8 antibody. 8-Actin 
loading control performed after cleaved caspase-8. Results representative 


LETTER 


of two independent experiments. h, Kaplan-Meier survival curve of 
Casp83*PA/SxDA (4 = 40) and Casp8?*P4/4*PA (4 = 43) littermates. 

P = 0.2; two-sided log-rank test. i, Graph indicates the percentage of viable 
thymocytes before treatment (—), and after culture in either medium 
alone (Med.) or FasL for 24 h. Circles, cells from different mice (wild-type, 
n=3; Gaspar Pe pA. n=3; Casp83*PA/sxDa, n=3; Casp8**DA/4xDA, 

n = 3). Bars, mean + s.e.m. Unpaired two-tailed t-test. j, Graph indicates 
cleavage of a proluminogenic caspase-8 substrate in thymocyte lysates. 
Circles, cells from different mice (wild-type, n = 3; Casp8**?4/4*DA, 

n = 3). Bars, mean + s.e.m. Unpaired two-tailed t-test. k, Graph indicates 
leukocyte numbers in spleen and lymph nodes (axillary, brachial, inguinal, 
and mesenteric) of mice aged 12-16 months (spleen, n = 3 per genotype; 
lymph nodes, n = 4 wild-type, n = 5 Casp8!*P4/*PA)_ Circles, cells from 
different mice. Lines, mean + s.e.m. 1, Flow cytometric analysis of lymph 
node cells from 1 wild-type and 2 Casp8!*P4/1*P4 mice aged 16 months, 
and asa control, one Casp8~'~ MIkI-'~ mouse aged 3 months (this strain 
develops lymphadenopathy due to impaired Fas-induced apoptosis’). 

m, Graph indicates leukocyte numbers in spleen and mesenteric lymph 
node of mice aged 4-5 months (n = 3 mice per genotype). Circles, cells 
from different mice. Lines, mean + s.e.m. n, Flow cytometric analysis of 
mesenteric lymph node cells from the mice in m. Percentages represent the 
mean + s.e.m. The three gates in 1 were also applied to these samples. For 
gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Characterization of mice expressing 
c-FLIP(D371A/D377A) or CYLD(D215A). a, Western blots of 
thymocytes that were freshly isolated (—), or cultured in either medium 
alone or FasL for 2.5 h. 8-Actin loading control performed after 
caspase-8. Results representative of two independent experiments. 

b, Kaplan-Meier survival curve of Cflar*!* (n = 10) and Cflar?*PA/2*PA 
littermates (n = 14). P = 0.3, two-sided log-rank test. c, Graph shows the 
percentage of thymocytes that were viable 24 h after treatment. Circles, 
cells from different mice (Cflart'*, n = 3; Cflar?*PA?*P4, n = 3). Bars, 
mean + s.e.m. Unpaired two-tailed t-test. d, Flow cytometric analysis 
of mesenteric lymph node cells of wild-type (n = 2) and Cflar?*P4/?2*P4 
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(n = 2) littermates, and as controls, Fadd~'~ MIkI-'~ mice (n = 2). 
Numbers below each genotype indicate total lymph node cellularity. 
Analyses used the gating strategy shown in Extended Data Fig. 11. 

e, Schematic showing the organization of the Cyld??!>4 allele. f, Western 
blots of thymocytes. Arrowheads highlight caspase-dependent CYLD 
cleavage products. 3-Actin loading control performed after cleaved 
caspase-8. Results representative of two independent experiments. 

g, Littermate males aged 18 days. Results representative of 29 wild-type 
and 23 Cyld2!4/P2154 mice. h, Kaplan-Meier survival curve of Cyldt/* 
(n = 29) and Cyld0?!°4/D2154 (4 — 23) littermates. P = 0.9, two-sided 
log-rank test. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Ripk1?27°4/23254 MIkI—'— Fadd~'~ mice develop 
splenomegaly and lymphadenopathy similar to MIkI-'~ Fadd~'— 
mice. a, Western blots of 293T cells overexpressing mouse caspase-8 

and mouse RIPK1 (left), primary MEFs (middle), or BMDMs (right). 
Results representative of two independent experiments. The N-terminal 
RIPK] cleavage product appears larger in the 293T cells owing to the 
N-terminal Flag tag. T, TNF; C, cycloheximide. 3-Actin loading control 
performed after MYC (left) or caspase-8 (middle, right). For gel source 
data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. b, E12.5 littermates representative of six 
Ripk1>?54'+ Ripk3-'~ and four Ripk1?354/234 Ripk3—!~ embryos. 


c, E10.5 embryo sections immunolabelled for either RIPK1 or caspase-8 
(brown). Results representative of five wild-type and six Casp3~'~ 
embryos. Scale bar, 100 jm. Asterisk shows maternally derived Casp8t'— 
decidua in the placenta. d, Schematic showing the organization of the 
Fadd knockout allele. e, Leukocyte numbers in mice aged 10-12 weeks 
(wild-type, n = 2; MIkI-'~, n = 3; MIkI-'~ Fadd~'~, n = 4; Ripk 1?39A/D3254 
MIkI-'~ Fadd~'~, n = 4). Circles, different mice. Lines, mean + s.e.m. 

f, Flow cytometric analysis of mesenteric lymph node cells from the mice 
ine. Mean + s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Ripk1?3?°4/23%4 Tnfr1—'— and 

Ripk1?138N, D325A/D138N, D3254 mice survive until after birth. 

a, Ripk1?%?54'+ Tnfr1—/~ female with her 9-day-old male pups. Results 
representative of two Ripk1?°?°4/P3254 Tyfr1—'~ mice. b, Body weights 

of Ripk 1P138N.D325A/D138N,D325A nung (4 = 3 males, 2 females) and their 
littermates (n = 1 male, 4 females) aged 14-16 days. Circles, individual 
mice. Lines, mean + s.em. P= 3 x 107°; unpaired two-sided t-test with 
Welch's correction. ¢, Tissues from seven-day-old littermates stained 
with haematoxylin and eosin. Results representative of two Ripk1?34/ 
D325A Ty fy1-'— and three Tnfr1~'~ mice. Scale bar, 50 jum. d, Tissues from 
17-day-old Ripk 12 198N,03254/D158N,D3254 mice, Asterisks, granulocytic 


infiltrates. Results representative of two mice. Scale bar, 100 jum. e, P4-P7 
offspring from intercrossing Casp8*'~ mice. f, E15.5 littermates. Results 
representative of two mice of each genotype. g, E13.5 embryo sections 
immunolabelled for p-RIPK3(T231/S232) (brown). Results representative 
of three Casp8~'~ Ripk1?!38N/P138N and two Ripk1?!38N/138N embryos. 
Scale bar, 200 xm. h, E12.5 littermates. Results representative of four 
Casp8~'~ Ripk1?3254/3254 and three Ripk1?°54/* control embryos. 

i, Western blots of primary MEFs. 8-Actin loading control performed after 
IkBa. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. Results representative 
of two independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | The RIPK3 scaffold contributes to TNF-induced 
apoptosis in Ripk1?3?°4/23254 MEFs. a, c-e, Graphs show the percentage 
of primary MEFs (a, c) or BMDMs (d, e) that were viable at 24h (a), 8h 
(c, e), or 5 h (d) after treatment (—, untreated; T, TNF; N, Nec-1; i, TAK1 
inhibitor 5Z-7-oxozeaenol; G, RIPK3 inhibitor GSK’843). Circles, cells 


from different mice (Ripk1*/*, n = 4 (a), 2 


(c), and 3 (d, e); Ripk1P323A/D3254, 
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n = 4 (a); Ripk1°3%4/P325A Ripk3~'~, n = 3 (a); Ripk3-/~, n = 4 (a); 
Ripk1?°54/+, n = 2 (c) and 3 (d, e)). Bars, mean + s.e.m. Unpaired two- 
sided t-test. xnot determined. b, f, Western blots of primary MEFs after 4 
h treatment (b) or of BMDMs (f). 8-Actin loading control performed after 
c-FLIP (b) or p-RIPK1 (f). For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
Results representative of two independent experiments. 
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Statistics 


For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


A statement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


A description of all covariates tested 


A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


O A full description of the statistical parameters including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) 
AND variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
“! Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 


For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection Whole embryo images were acquired with Leica Application Suite v4.11.0. Immunohistochemistry and histology images were acquired 
with Leica Application Suite v4.6.0. Flow cytometry data were acquired with BD FACSDiva v8.0. Digital droplet PCR data were acquired 
with QuantaSoft 1.7.4.0917. Luminex data were acquired with Bio-Plex Manager 6.1.1. Caspase-Glo 8 data were acquired with 
PerkinElmer EnVision Manager 1.13.3009.1401. 


Data analysis Flow cytometry data were analysed with Flow Jo 10.3. Graphs were generated with Prism 7.0e. Digital droplet PCR data were analysed 
with QuantaSoft 1.7.4.0917. Luminex data were analysed with Bio-Plex Manager 6.1.1. Caspase-Glo 8 data were analysed with 
PerkinElmer EnVision Manager 1.13.3009.1401. 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 


All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 
- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- Adescription of any restrictions on data availability 


The datasets generated during and/or analysed during the current study are available from the corresponding authors on reasonable request. 
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Field-specific reporting 


Please select the one below that is the best fit for your research. If you are not sure, read the appropriate sections before making your selection. 


x] Life sciences Behavioural & social sciences Ecological, evolutionary & environmental sciences 


For a reference copy of the document with all sections, see nature.com/documents/nr-reporting-summary-flat.pdf 


Life sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Sample size No sample size calculations were performed. Whenever possible, tissues and cells from at least 3 animals per genotype were analysed to be 
sure differences were reproducible. Variability in the ex vivo assays used in this study tends to be low, so n=3 is the accepted norm in the 
field. Larger numbers (n=5-10 per group) were used for the in vivo TNF challenge studies to account for the greater variability between wild- 
type controls in these experiments. 
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Data exclusions No data were excluded. 


Replication Whenever possible, readouts were performed with at least 3 animals of a given genotype and all attempts at replication were successful. 
Randomization Mice were grouped according to genotype, not randomized. Where possible, animals were age- and sex-matched. 


Blinding Embryos were imaged blindly before genotypes were known. 
However, adult mice were selected and treated by the same individual, so blinding was not possible. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 
n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
Antibodies ChIP-seq 
Eukaryotic cell lines Flow cytometry 
Palaeontology MRI-based neuroimaging 


Animals and other organisms 


Human research participants 


Clinical data 
Antibodies 
Antibodies used Antibodies used for flow cytometry were from BD Biosciences (145-2C11 anti-CD3, cat#557596, lot#7201885, or cat#553061, 
lot#41936; RA3-6B2 anti-B220, cat#553088, lot#3352893, or cat#553092, lot#50613; 2.4G2 anti-CD16/CD32, cat#553142, 
lot#M063276). 


Antibodies used for western blots were from Genentech (1G6 anti-mouse RIPK3; GEN135-35-9 anti-mouse phospho-RIPK3 
Thr231, Ser232; 10C7 anti-mouse RIPK1; GEN150-33-4 anti-mouse phospho-RIPK1 Ser166, Thr169; 1.28E12 anti-mouse FADD; 
2.21H2 anti-mouse c-FLIP; GN55-9 anti-mouse CYLD), Enzo Life Sciences (1G12 anti-mouse caspase-8, cat#ALX-804-447-C100, 
lot#11131404), BD Biosciences (38/RIP anti-RIPK1, cat#610459, lot#5177938), MP Biomedicals (C4 anti-beta actin, cat#69100, 
lot#QR14180), Millipore (3H1 anti-MLKL, cat#MABC604, lot#2677923), Abcam (EPR9515(2) anti-phospho-MLKL $345, 
cat#ab196436 , lot#GR3204546-5), Cell Signaling Technology (p-ERK, cat#9101, lot#28; ERK, cat#9102, lot#26; p-JNK, cat#4668, 
lot#12; JNK, cat#9258, lot#6; p-lkappaBalpha, cat#2859, lot#13; IkappaBalpha, cat#9242, lot#9; p-p65 cat#3033, lot#16; p65, 
cat#8242, lot#8; p-p38, cat#9211, lot#23; p38, cat#8690, lot#4; caspase-3, cat#9662, lot#18; cleaved caspase-3, cat#9664, 
lot#21; cleaved caspase-8, cat#8592, lot#3), Sigma (M2 anti-Flag, cat#A8592, lot#SLBD9930), Genetex (anti-myc polyclonal, 
cat#GTX21261, lot#821805083), and Jackson Immunoresearch (HRP-anti-mouse, cat#115-035-174; lot#139280; HRP-anti-rabbit, 
cat#211-032-171; lot#120918; HRP-anti-rat, cat#112-035-175; lot#115169). 


Antibodies used for immunofluorescence were from BD Biosciences (MEC 13.3 anti-PECAM1, cat #550274, lot#2243973), Cell 
Signaling Technology (anti-cleaved caspase-3, cat #9661, lot#38), and Jackson Immunoresearch (Cy3-anti-rabbit, 


cat#711-165-152, lot#86183; CyS-anti-rat, cat#112-175-167, lot#123967). 


Antibodies for immunohistochemistry were from Genentech (GEN135-35-9 anti-mouse phospho-RIPK3 Thr231, Ser232; 10C7 


anti-mouse RIPK1), Enzo Life Sciences (1G12 anti-mouse caspase-8, catHALX-804-447-C100, lot#11131404), and Vector labs 
(rabbit anti-rat cat#AI-4001, lot#Y0920). 


Validation G6 anti-mouse RIPK3 is validated for WB using RIPK3 KO mouse tissues in Newton et al (2004) Mol. Cell. Biol. 24:1464-1469, 
and for IHC using RIPK3 KO mouse tissues in Newton et al (2014) Science 343:1357-1360. 

GEN135-35-9 anti-mouse phospho-RIPK3 7231, S232 is validated for WB and IHC in Newton et al (2016) Nature 540:129-133. 
OC7 anti-mouse RIPK1 is validated for IHC using RIPK1 KO mouse tissues in Newton et al (2014) Science 343:1357-1360. We 
have also validated its use for WB using RIPK1 KO mouse tissues. 
38/RIP anti-RIPK1 is validated for WB using RIPK1 KO mouse cells in Newton et al (2016) Nature 540:129-133. 

GEN150-33-4 anti-mouse phospho-RIPK1 S166, T169 is validated for WB in Heger et al (2018) Nature 559:120-124. 

.28E12 anti-mouse FADD was validated for WB using cells from Fadd-/- MIkI-/- mice. 

2.21H2 anti-mouse c-FLIP was validated for WB using cells from 3xFlag-c-FLIP knock-in mice. 

GN55-9 anti-mouse CYLD was validated for WB using cells from Cyld-/- mice. 

G12 anti-mouse casp8 is validated for WB in O'Reilly et al (2004) Cell Death Differ 11:724—736, and we have confirmed this 
using Casp8-/- MIkI-/- mouse cells (Extended data fig. 1d). It was validated for IHC using Casp8-/- mouse embryos (Extended 
data fig. 3c). 
3H1 anti-MLKL is validated for WB using MIkI-/- mouse cells in Murphy et al (2013) Immunity 39:443-453. 
Validation data for commercial antibodies are available on vendor websites. 
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Eukaryotic cell lines 


Policy information about cell lines 


Cell line source(s) 293T cells (ATCC CRL-3216). 
Authentication Cells not authenticated. 
Mycoplasma contamination Cells negative for mycoplasma. 


Commonly misidentified lines Not used. 
(See ICLAC register) 


Animals and other organisms 


Policy information about studies involving animals; ARRIVE guidelines recommended for reporting animal research 


Laboratory animals All mice (Mus musculus) were maintained on a C57BL/6N genetic background. Mutant strains included Ripk1 D138N/D138N 
(Newton et al. 2014 Science 343:1357-1360), Ripk1 D325A/+ (this study), Ripk3-/- (Newton et al. 2014 Science 343:1357-1360), 
Casp8+/- (Newton et al. 2014 Science 343:1357-1360), Casp8 1xDA/1xDA (this study), Casp8 3xDA/3xDA (this study), Casp8 
4xDA/4xDA (this study), Cyld 1xDA/1xDA (this study), Fadd+/- (this study), Cflar 2xDA/2xDA (this study), MIkI-/- (Murphy et al. 
2013 Immunity 39:443-453), and Tnfr1-/- (Peschon et al. 1998 J immunol 160:943-952). Mice of both sexes were analysed, 
ranging in age from E10.5 through 21 months. 


Wild animals This study did not involve wild animals. 
Field-collected samples This study did not involve samples collected from the field. 
Ethics oversight All mouse studies were approved by the Genentech institutional animal care and use committee (IACUC). 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 


Flow Cytometry 


Plots 


Confirm that: 


The axis labels state the marker and fluorochrome used (e.g. CD4-FITC). 


The axis scales are clearly visible. Include numbers along axes only for bottom left plot of group (a 'group' is an analysis of identical markers). 


All plots are contour plots with outliers or pseudocolor plots. 


A numerical value for number of cells or percentage (with statistics) is provided. 


Methodology 


Sample preparation Thymocyte or lymph node single cell suspensions were prepared by gently pressing the thymus or mesenteric lymph node 
through a 40 um cell strainer with the rubber plunger from a 3 ml syringe. An aliquot of cells was stained with acridine orange 
and DAPI (solution 18; Chemometec) and the viable cell concentration determined using a Nucleoview NC-250 cell counter 
(Chemometec). Adherent MEFs or BMDMs in culture were trypsinized and pooled with floating dead cells, then stained with 
propidium iodide. 


Instrument BD FACSCantoll (BD Biosciences) 
Software Data was acquired using BD FACSDiva software v8.0, and analysed using FlowJo 10.3. 
Cell population abundance __No sorting was performed. 


Gating strategy Leukocytes were identified based on their forward scatter (FSC-A) and side scatter (SSC-A) profiles. Dead cells that stained with 
propidium iodide or 7-AAD (BD Biosciences), plus doublets, identified by their FSC-A versus FSC-W profiles, were excluded from 
analyses of cells stained for CD3 and B220. Survival studies only excluded cell debris with a small FSC, that was well separated 
from cells. 


Tick this box to confirm that a figure exemplifying the gating strategy is provided in the Supplementary Information. 
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Spliceosomal disruption of the non-canonical BAF 


complex in cancer 


Daichi Inoue!!°, Guo-Liang Chew?*!°, Bo Liu!, Brittany C. Michel**’, Joseph Pangallo**+, Andrew R. D’Avino®”, 
Tyler Hitchman!, Khrystyna North***®, Stanley Chun-Wei Lee, Lillian Bitner!, Ariele Block', Amanda R. Moorel, 
Akihide Yoshimi!, Luisa Escobar-Hoyos!, Hana Cho!, Alex Penson!, Sydney X. Lu', Justin Taylor!, Yu Chen!’, Cigall Kadoch®’, 


Omar Abdel-Wahab!?* & Robert K. Bradley*:+°* 


SF3B1 is the most commonly mutated RNA splicing factor in 
cancer!“4, but the mechanisms by which SF3B1 mutations promote 
malignancy are poorly understood. Here we integrated pan-cancer 
splicing analyses with a positive-enrichment CRISPR screen to 
prioritize splicing alterations that promote tumorigenesis. We 
report that diverse SF3B1 mutations converge on repression 
of BRD9, which is a core component of the recently described 
non-canonical BAF chromatin-remodelling complex that also 
contains GLTSCR1 and GLTSCRI1L*’. Mutant SF3B1 recognizes 
an aberrant, deep intronic branchpoint within BRD9 and thereby 
induces the inclusion of a poison exon that is derived from an 
endogenous retroviral element and subsequent degradation of 
BRD9 mRNA. Depletion of BRD9 causes the loss of non-canonical 
BAF at CTCF-associated loci and promotes melanomagenesis. 
BRD9 is a potent tumour suppressor in uveal melanoma, such 
that correcting mis-splicing of BRD9 in SF3B1-mutant cells using 
antisense oligonucleotides or CRISPR-directed mutagenesis 
suppresses tumour growth. Our results implicate the disruption 
of non-canonical BAF in the diverse cancer types that carry SF3B1 
mutations and suggest a mechanism-based therapeutic approach 
for treating these malignancies. 

SF3B1 is subject to recurrent missense mutations at specific resi- 
dues in myeloid leukaemia’” and lymphoid leukaemia** as well as in 
solid tumours, at rates of up to 14-29% for uveal melanoma (UVM)? 
and 65-83% for myelodysplastic syndromes with ring sideroblasts'”. 
Consistent with the critical role of SF3B1 in the recognition of 3’ splice 
sites'*, several previous studies have reported that SF3B1 mutations 
induce widespread usage of abnormal 3’ splice sites!°!*'°. Although 
many mis-spliced genes have been identified in SF3B1-mutant samples, 
few of these have been functionally implicated in driving disease. 

We hypothesized that effectors of the pro-tumorigenic conse- 
quences of SF3B1 mutations might appear as pan-cancer targets of 
mutant SF3B1. We accordingly identified mis-spliced events that were 
shared between erythroleukaemic (K562) and UVM (MEL270) cells 
that expressed wild-type SF3B1 or the most-common SF3B1 mutation, 
SF3B15”£, A compact set of 40 events exhibited concordant splicing 
changes, and was sufficient to infer SF3B1 mutational status across 
249 samples from patients with chronic lymphocytic leukaemia, mye- 
lodysplastic syndromes and UVM (Fig. la, Extended Data Fig. 1a, 
Supplementary Tables 1-3). 

We designed a single-guide RNA (sgRNA) library that targeted both 
pan-cancer and cancer-type-specific targets of mutant SF3B1, focusing 
on genes for which SF3B1 mutations are predicted to cause mis-splicing 
that triggers nonsense-mediated RNA decay (NMD) (Fig. 1b, 
Supplementary Table 4). We tested whether the knockout of any of 


these genes promoted the transformation of Ba/F3 cells (a mouse cell 
line with a wild-type spliceosome, with a requirement for IL-3 that can 
be overcome by oncogenic lesions) (Fig. 1c). In addition to the posi- 
tive control Pten, our screen revealed that the loss of Brd9 promoted 
the transformation of Ba/F3 cells (Fig. 1d, Extended Data Fig. 1b-d, 
Supplementary Tables 5, 6). Brd9 was a notable hit because BRD9 exhib- 
ited notable mis-splicing in all cohorts of patients with SF3B1-mutant 
cancer (Fig. le). Brd9 knockout conferred cytokine independence to 
mouse 32Dcl3 cells, and growth advantage to human cancer cells with a 
wild-type spliceosome derived from UVM, cutaneous melanoma, and 
pancreatic cancer (Extended Data Fig. 1d—f). By contrast, acute myeloid 
leukaemia cells with rearranged MLL (also known as KMT2A) required 
BRD9 for growth (Extended Data Fig. 1g), as previously reported’. 

SF3B1 mutations cause the exonization of a BRD9 intronic sequence, 
which results in the inclusion of a poison exon that interrupts the open 
reading frame of BRD9. This BRD9 poison exon is derived from a pri- 
mate-specific endogenous retroviral element, explaining its absence 
from mice (Extended Data Fig. 1h, i). We confirmed that the inclu- 
sion of the poison exon was induced by the expression of endogenous 
or ectopic mutant SF3B1 in K562 and NALM-6 cells, whereas SF3B1 
knockdown in SF3B1 wild-type cells had no effect (Extended Data 
Fig. 1j-m). The poison exon was included in an SF3B1-mutation- 
dependent manner in diverse cell lines and in samples of chronic lym- 
phocytic leukaemia, myelodysplastic syndromes and UVM that bear 
19 different SF3B1 mutations—but not in healthy tissues (Extended 
Data Fig. 1m-p, Supplementary Table 7). 

The inclusion of the BRD9 poison exon triggered NMD and reduced 
the half-life of BRD9 mRNA and steady-state levels of full-length BRD9 
protein (Extended Data Fig. 1q—w). Patients with SF3B1 mutations 
exhibited reduced total levels of BRD9 mRNA relative to patients with 
wild-type SF3B1 (Extended Data Fig. 1x). We tested whether the inclu- 
sion of the poison exon could result in the production of C-terminally 
truncated BRD9 by knocking an N-terminal haemagglutinin tag into 
the BRD9 locus in MEL270 and K562 cells that transgenically express 
wild-type or mutant SF3B1 (Extended Data Fig. 2a—c). Mutant SF3B1 
suppressed levels of full-length BRD9 protein, without generating a 
truncated BRD9 protein (Fig. 1f). 

SF3B1 mutations promote the use of cryptic 3’ splice sites 
probably by altering the normal role of SF3B1 in branchpoint recog- 
nition'’. We therefore mapped the BRD9 branchpoints used in K562, 
MEL270 and T47D (breast cancer) cells that express mutant SF3B1 
(Fig. 2a, Extended Data Fig. 2d-f). The inclusion of the poison exon 
was associated with an unusually close branchpoint (close branchpoints 
are rare and normally inefficiently recognized'*). Mutating the aberrant 
branchpoint abolished poison exon recognition (Fig. 2b, Extended Data 
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Fig. 1 | BRD9 mis-splicing causes BRD9 loss and proliferative advantage 
in SF3B1-mutated cancers. a, Unsupervised clustering of patient samples 
on the basis of events that are differentially spliced in UVM (MEL270) and 
myeloid leukaemia (K562) cells that express SF3B1*” versus wild-type 
(WT) SF3B1. a3ss, alternative 3’ splice site; CLL, chronic lymphocytic 
leukaemia (data are from ref. '*); MDS, myelodysplastic syndromes (data 
are from ref. 7”); mxe, mutually exclusive exons; PSI, percentage spliced 

in (fraction of mRNA that corresponds to the mutant SF3B1-promoted 
isoform), with per-event and per-cohort range normalization; ri, retained 
intron; se, skipped exon; TCGA, The Cancer Genome Atlas. Data for 
UVM are from ref. '° (middle) or the TCGA (right). FAM192A, HRSP12, 
MTERFD3, NPIP and UQCC are also known as PSME3 IP1, RIDA, 
MTERE2, NPIPA1 and UQCC1, respectively. b, Genes for which mutant 
SF3B1 promotes an isoform predicted to trigger NMD (alternative 3’ splice 
site and skipped exon events only) in one or more cohorts. c, CRISPR- 


Fig. 2g). Consistent with the lack of an obvious polypyrimidine tract 
upstream of the poison exon, neither U2AF1 nor U2AF2 knockdown 
compromised poison exon recognition, whereas introducing a poly(Y) 
tract resulted in robust inclusion of the poison exon even in wild-type 
cells (Fig. 2b, Extended Data Fig. 2h-j). Finally, we identified a putative 
exonic splicing enhancer that was essential for inclusion of the poison 
exon (Fig. 2c, Extended Data Fig. 2k). We confirmed that the aber- 
rant branchpoint, lack of a polypyrimidine tract, and exonic splicing 
enhancer were essential for poison exon recognition in the context of 
SF3B1*5*4, the most common mutation of SE3B1 in UVM (Extended 
Data Fig. 21-n). Disrupting the 3’ splice site and/or exonic splicing 
enhancer of the poison exon with CRISPR-directed mutagenesis mark- 
edly increased the levels of BRD9 protein in UVM cells with mutated 
SF3B1 (Fig. 2d, Extended Data Fig. 20, Supplementary Table 8), but had 
no effect on BRD9 splicing or expression in cells with wild-type SF3B1 
(Extended Data Fig. 2p-r). 

Several studies have recently described BRD9 as part ofa non-canonical 
(nc) BAF complex, which is biochemically distinct from canonical BAF 
and polybromo-associated BAF*” (Fig. 3a). Although ncBAF is not 


Cas9-based positive-selection screen targeting genes for which mutant 
SF3B1 promotes an isoform predicted to trigger NMD. d, Per-gene scatter 
plot comparing CRISPR screen enrichment (y axis) to differential splicing 
in TCGA cohort of patients with UVM (x axis). Pten was used as a positive 
control. = 6 biologically independent experiments. Per-gene significance 
computed with two-sided correlation-adjusted mean rank gene set 
(CAMERA) test. The false-discovery rate (FDR) was computed using 

the Benjamini-Hochberg method. e, BRD9 RNA sequencing (RNA-seq) 
read coverage in patient samples. n, number of patients. PE, BRD9 poison 
exon; 14 and 15, flanking constitutive exons. Repetitive elements from 
RepeatMasker”®. f, Western blot for N-terminally haemagglutinin (HA)- 
tagged endogenous BRD9 in MEL270 cells transduced with empty vector 
(EV) or doxycycline-inducible Flag-SF3B1(WT) or Flag-SF3B1(K700E). 
Representative images from n = 3 biologically independent experiments. 


recurrently mutated in cancer—unlike canonical BAF and polybromo- 
associated BAF (Extended Data Fig. 3a)—our data suggested that 
ncBAF is nonetheless frequently disrupted via SF3B1 mutations. 

We investigated the consequences of BRD9 loss by SF3B1 mutations 
for ncBAF function. Immunoprecipitation and mass spectrometry to 
identify the chromatin-associated interaction partners of BRD9 in K562 
cells specifically recovered ncBAF components (Extended Data Fig. 3b, c, 
Supplementary Table 9). We confirmed these results by immunoblot- 
ting against shared and complex-specific components of canonical BAF, 
polybromo-associated BAF and ncBAF in K562 and UVM cells (Fig. 3b, 
Extended Data Fig. 3d). Expression of mutant, but not wild-type, SF3B1 
reduced the levels of BRD9 protein and abolished interactions between 
BRGI and GLTSCRI while leaving interactions between BRG1 and 
BAF155 intact, which indicates that SF3B1 mutations specifically per- 
turb ncBAF rather than disrupting all BAF complexes (Fig. 3c, Extended 
Data Fig. 3e). Chemical degradation of BRD9’? or BRD9 knockout 
similarly reduced the BRG1-GLTSCR1 interaction (Fig. 3c, Extended 
Data Fig. 3f). We next identified the BRD9 domains that are necessary 
for ncBAF formation by generating 3 x Flag—-BRD9 deletion mutants 
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Fig. 2 | Mutant SF3B1 recognizes an aberrant, deep intronic 
branchpoint within BRD9. a, BRD9 gene structure and protein domains. 
Inset illustrates the branchpoints used when the poison exon is included 
(top) or excluded (bottom). Single and double underlining indicates 
sequence motifs that were subsequently mutated. aa, amino acid. 

b, PCR with reverse transcription (RT-PCR) analysis of inclusion of the 
BRD9 poison exon in a minigene (top) or endogenous (bottom) context, 
following transfection of minigenes with the illustrated mutations into 
MEL270 cells with doxycycline (dox)-inducible Flag—SF3B1(WT) or 


and testing for interactions with GLTSCR1 and GLTSCRIL. These 
experiments revealed that the DUF3512 domain of BRD9 mediates its 
interactions with GLTSCR1 and GLTSCRIL (Extended Data Fig. 3g—h). 

We next determined how SF3B1 mutations altered ncBAF localization 
to chromatin. We mapped the genome-wide binding of the pan-BAF 
component BRG1, and the ncBAF-specific components BRD9 and 
GLTSCRI, in MEL270 cells that express wild-type or mutant SF3B1. We 
additionally performed the same chromatin immunoprecipitation with 
sequencing (ChIP-seq) experiments after treatment with dimethylsul- 
foxide (DMSO) or a BRD9 degrader to identify BRD9-dependent effects. 
BRD9 and GLTSCR1 exhibited substantial co-localization, consistent 


Flag-SF3B1(K700E). Representative images from n = 3 biologically 
independent experiments. Native, no mutations. c, As in b, but for 
minigene mutations (shown in red) at the 5’ end of the poison exon. ESE, 
exonic splicing enhancer. d, RT-PCR (top) illustrating the loss of inclusion 
of the BRD9 poison exon, and corresponding western blot (bottom) in 
MEL202 (SF3B1*°°®) clones following CRISPR-Cas9 targeting of the 
poison exon. Indels are illustrated in Extended Data Fig. 20. Control, 
unedited cells. Representative images from n = 2 (RT-PCR) and n = 3 
(western blot) biologically independent experiments. 


with their mutual requirement for ncBAF formation, and were found 
at a subset of the loci bound by BRG1 (Fig. 3d). BRD9 and GLTSCR1 
bound to promoters, gene bodies, and probable enhancers, with focal 
binding at promoters relative to BRG1 (Fig. 3e, Extended Data Fig. 4a). 
CTCF motifs exhibited notable co-localization with GLTSCR1, but only 
modest co-localization with BRG1 (Fig. 3f, Extended Data Fig. 4b). 
We then tested how the depletion of BRD9, induced by SF3B 1X7" 
or by chemical degradation of BRD9, altered ncBAF localization. We 
defined the genomic loci bound by GLTSCR1 in all samples as consti- 
tutive sites. Conversely, we defined genomic loci bound by GLTSCR1 
in both control (wild-type SF3B1 or DMSO) but not BRD9-depleted 
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Fig. 3 | BRD9 loss perturbs the formation and localization of the ncBAF 
complex. a, Schematic of non-canonical BAF (ncBAF; left), canonical BAF 
(cBAF; middle) and polybromo-associated BAF (PBAF; right) complexes”. 
Solidus denotes one of the proteins is present; comma denotes one or more 
of the proteins are present or that mutually exclusive inclusion of proteins 
may occur. b, Cross-linking and immunoprecipitation (IP) with IgG or 
Flag followed by immunoblotting in K562 cells that express 3 x Flag-BRD9. 
Representative images from n = 3 biologically independent experiments. 

c, Immunoprecipitation with GLTSCR1 or BRGI antibody followed by 
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immunoblotting in MEL270 cells that express exogenous SF3B1(K700E) 
(left) or were treated with BRD9 degrader’? (dBRD9) (right). 
Representative images from n = 3 biologically independent experiments. 

d, Overlap of consensus BRD9, BRG1 and GLTSCR1 ChIP-seq peaks called 
in both MEL270 control samples (DMSO and ectopic expression of wild- 
type SF3B1). e, Genomic localization of BRD9-, BRG1-, and GLTSCRI1- 
bound loci in d. UTR, untranslated region. f, Distributions of transcription 
factor-binding motifs at GLTSCR1-bound loci (20 nucleotide (nt) rolling 
mean). n = 401 transcription factors analysed. 
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Fig. 4 | BRD9 is a therapeutically targetable tumour suppressor 

in melanoma. a, BRD9 expression (z-score normalized) in TCGA 

UVM samples with (n = 18) or without (n = 62) SF3B1 mutations. 

P value calculated by two-sided t-test. b, Tumour volume 49 days after 
subcutaneous engraftment of Melan-a cells transduced with the indicated 
shRNAs into SCID mice. n = 16, 16, 16, 14 and 14 tumours per group (left 
to right). Error bars, mean + s.d. P values calculated by two-sided t-test. 

c, Representative mice from b at day 63. d, Survival of SCID mice engrafted 
with MEL270 cells that express empty vector, full-length wild-type BRD9 
or a BRD9 bromodomain-deletion mutant (ABD). n = 5 mice per group. 
P value calculated by log-rank test. e, Tumour volume from experiments 
shown in d, 21 days after engraftment. n = 10 tumours per group. Error 
bars, mean + s.d. P values calculated by two-sided t-test. f, Colony number 
(left) and representative images (right) of MEL202 cells (SF3B1*°5°) 
without (control) or with (clone 1, clone 2 and clone 3) CRISPR-Cas9- 
induced disruption of the BRD9 poison exon. Indels are illustrated in 
Extended Data Fig. 20. n = 3 biologically independent experiments. Error 
bars, mean + s.d. P values calculated by two-sided t-test at day 3 (middle). 


(mutant SF3B1 or BRD9 degradation) samples as BRD9-sensitive sites 
(Extended Data Fig. 4c). GLTSCR1 peaks were more sensitive to BRD9 
loss than were BRG1 peaks, and CTCF motifs were uniquely enriched 
in BRD9-sensitive loci (P < 1 x 107®) versus constitutive GLTSCRI1- 
bound loci (Extended Data Fig. 4d). CTCF was similarly highly 
enriched at BRG1-bound loci that were BRD9-sensitive (P< 1 x 107°) 
(Extended Data Fig. 4e, f). We conclude that the BRD9 loss induced by 
SF3B1 mutations causes specific loss of ncBAF at CTCF-associated loci. 

We identified genes with BRD9-sensitive ncBAF binding in their pro- 
moters or enhancers and found that BRD9 loss in UVM preferentially 
affects genes involved in apoptosis and cell growth, adhesion and migra- 
tion (Extended Data Fig. 4g). To understand how BRD$9 loss altered gene 
expression, we identified genes with promoters that exhibited BRD9- 
sensitive ncBAF binding and that were differentially expressed in patients 
with UVM with mutant versus wild-type SF3B1. Loss of ncBAF binding 
was associated with promotion as well as repression of gene expression, 
suggesting that ncBAF—similar to other SWI/SNF complexes—has both 
activating and repressive roles”? (Extended Data Fig. 4h-j). 

Several recent studies have reported that BRD9 is required for the sur- 
vival of some cancer types, particularly cancers with mutations that affect 
polybromo-associated BAF and canonical BAF®!°?!, Because BRD9 loss 
conferred a proliferative advantage to types of cancer with recurrent SF3B1 
mutations (Fig. 1d, Extended Data Fig. 1), we wondered whether normal- 
izing the levels of BRD9 might suppress the growth of SF3B1-mutant cells. 


Al morpholino 


Anti-BRD9 PE 
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g, Tumour volume (left) and representative images (right) of mice 
engrafted with control or clone 1 cells from f. n = 6 tumours per group. 
Error bars, mean + s.d. P value calculated by two-sided t-test at week 7. 

h, ASO design (top), RT-PCR (middle) and western blot (bottom) for 
BRD9. MEL202 cells (SF3B1*°°°) were treated with a non-targeting 
(control) or targeting morpholino at 10 1M for 24 h. Representative images 
from n = 3 biologically independent experiments. i, Tumour weight 
following 16 days of in vivo treatment of MEL202-derived xenografts 
(SF3B1*°5¢) with PBS or a non-targeting (control) or poison-exon- 
targeting (no. 6) morpholino (12.5 mg kg~', every other day to a total 

of 8 intratumoral injections). n = 10 tumours per group. Error bars, 

mean + s.d. P values calculated by two-sided t-test. j, Haematoxylin and 
eosin (H&E) images of tumours from i. Scale bars, 200 jum. Representative 
images from n = 3 biologically independent histological analyses. 

k, Tumour weight (left) and representative images (right) following in vivo 
morpholino treatment of a patient-derived rectal melanoma xenograft 
(SF3B1®°5C). Scale bar, 1 cm. n = 5 tumours per group. P value calculated 
by two-sided t-test. Error bars, mean + s.d. 


As SF3B1 is recurrently mutated in uveal (Fig. 4a), mucosal and 
cutaneous melanomas, we first tested whether BRD9 loss induced 
melanomagenesis in vivo. We transduced non-tumorigenic mouse 
melanocytes (Melan-a cells), which require oncoprotein expression 
for sustained growth, with a non-targeting short hairpin RNA (shRNA) 
(Extended Data Fig. 5a), doxycycline-inducible shRNAs targeting Brd9 
or Brg] (also known as Smarca4) or a cDNA encoding the oncoprotein 
CYSLTR2(L129Q) (as a positive control”*). Knockdown of either Brd9 
or Brg] resulted in potent tumour growth, augmented melanocyte pig- 
mentation, and expression of melanocyte-lineage-specific genes in vivo 
(Fig. 4b, c, Extended Data Fig. 5b-g). 

We next tested whether Brd9 expression influences metastasis. 
Brd9 knockdown significantly increased the number of pulmonary 
metastatic foci following intravenous injection of cells from a mouse 
model of melanoma (B16) or of human UVM (92.1) cells into mice 
(Extended Data Fig. 6a-f). By contrast, restoring Brd9 expression in 
established tumours in vivo, by withdrawing doxycycline, suppressed 
tumour growth (Extended Data Fig. 6g, h). Similarly, ectopic expression 
of full-length BRD9, but not the bromodomain- or DUF3512-deletion 
mutants, suppressed the growth of UVM cell lines and xenografts 
(Fig. 4d, e, Extended Data Fig. 6i-k). These data demonstrate that loss 
of Brd9 promotes cell transformation, tumour maintenance, and met- 
astatic progression, and that the bromodomain and DUF3512 domain 
of BRD9 are essential for its anti-proliferative effects. 
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We sought to understand how BRD9 loss promotes melanoma tum- 
origenesis. We identified BRD9-bound genes that exhibited dysregu- 
lated expression in samples from patients with UVM with mutated 
versus wild-type SF3B1, and in isogenic UVM cells with or without 
mutant SF3B1 and with or without forced loss of BRD9. HTRAI, a 
known tumour suppressor in melanoma”*4, was the most downregu- 
lated gene in UVM (Extended Data Fig. 7a-c). HTRA1 was suppressed 
by mutant SF3B1 expression and BRD9-degradation treatment of 
UVM cells with wild-type SF3B1, and mutagenesis of the BRD9 poi- 
son exon increased levels of HTRA1 in UVM cells with mutated SF3B1 
(Extended Data Fig. 7d, e). HTRA1 is bound by ncBAF in UVM, and 
this binding is reduced by mutant SF3B1 (Extended Data Fig. 7f). 
HTRAI1 knockdown promoted the growth of UVM cells with wild- 
type SF3B1, and ectopic expression of HTRA1 suppressed the growth of 
UVM cells with mutated SF3B1 (Extended Data Fig. 7g-k). These data 
suggest that perturbation of ncBAF-dependent regulation of HTRA1 
contributes to the pro-tumorigenic effects of BRD9 loss. 

We next tested whether correcting BRD9 mis-splicing suppressed 
tumorigenesis. CRISPR-based mutagenesis of the poison exon markedly 
slowed the growth of cells with mutated SF3B1, but not of wild-type cells, 
both in vitro and in vivo (Figs. 2d, 4f, g, Extended Data Figs. 20-1, 8). We 
then designed antisense oligonucleotides (ASOs) to block the inclusion 
of the BRD9 poison exon (Fig. 4h, Extended Data Fig. 9a). We treated 
SF3B1-mutated cells with a non-targeting (control) or poison-exon-tar- 
geting ASO, and measured BRD9 splicing, BRD9 protein levels, and cell 
growth. Each targeting ASO prevented the inclusion of the poison exon, 
increased the level of BRD9 protein, and suppressed cell growth relative 
to the control ASO (Fig. 4h, Extended Data Fig. 9b). The relative abilities 
of each ASO to restore BRD9 protein levels and suppress cell growth 
were strongly correlated, consistent with on-target effects. 

We therefore tested whether ASO treatment slowed tumour growth 
in vivo. We treated SF3B1-mutated xenografts (derived from MEL202 
cells) with each ASO via intratumoral injection for 16 days. Treatment 
with the poison-exon-targeting ASO—but not with the non-targeting 
ASO—corrected BRD9 mis-splicing, significantly reduced tumour 
growth, and induced tumour necrosis (Fig. 4i, j, Extended Data Fig. 9c-f). 
We observed a similar ASO efficacy in a patient-derived xenograft model 
of rectal melanoma with the SF3B1®°© mutation (Fig. 4k, Extended 
Data Fig. 9g-i, Supplementary Table 7). By contrast, when we performed 
an identical experiment with a patient-derived xenograft model of UVM 
that lacked an SF3B1 mutation, treatment with the poison-exon-target- 
ing ASO had no effect (Extended Data Fig. 9j-1, Supplementary Table 7). 
We conclude that correcting BRD9 mis-splicing restores the tumour 
suppressor activity of BRD9 in cancers with SF3B1 mutations. 

Although recognition of the BRD9 poison exon requires mutant SF3B1, 
BRD9 mis-splicing and ncBAF disruption may also have roles in cancers 
with wild-type SF3B1. We identified significant pan-cancer expression 
correlations between BRD9 and many genes that encode RNA-binding 
proteins, as well as six additional BRD9 isoforms that are predicted to 
trigger NMD that are expressed in cancers with wild-type SF3B1 and are 
predictive of BRD9 expression (Extended Data Fig. 10, Supplementary 
Table 10). A recent study has also identified a promoter polymorphism 
associated with decreased GLTSCR1 (also known as BICRA) expression 
as a common risk allele for acute myeloid leukaemia”. 

As we observed BRD9 mis-splicing in a range of cancer types that 
carry distinct SF3B1 mutations, targeting BRD9 mis-splicing could 
be a productive pan-cancer therapy. Although ASO treatment merely 
restored BRD9 mRNA and BRD9 protein to normal levels, we nonethe- 
less observed a strong suppression of tumour growth. The functional 
effect of correcting BRD9 mis-splicing was particularly notable given 
that the UVM models used here contain hundreds of other mis-splicing 
events and multiple pro-tumorigenic mutations. Given recent clinical 
successes with treating spinal muscular atrophy and other diseases with 
ASOs”%, the tumour-suppressive effects of correcting BRD9 mis-splicing 
suggest that oligonucleotide-based therapy may prove similarly prom- 
ising for treating cancers with spliceosomal mutations. 
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METHODS 


Sample sizes for xenograft experiments were chosen on the basis of published 
studies of known oncogenic drivers of relevant models (for example, expression of 
the oncoprotein CYSLTR2(L129Q) in Melan-a cells). Mice were randomly assigned 
to experimental groups. The data presented did not require the use of blinding. 
Cell lines and tissue culture. All cell lines underwent short-tandem repeat testing 
(ATCC) and Memorial Sloan Kettering integrated mutation profiling of actionable 
cancer targets (MSK IMPACT) genetic analysis” to evaluate for spliceosome-gene 
mutational status and status of recurrently mutated genes in cancer. HEK293T cells 
were grown in DMEM with 10% FCS. Ba/F3 cells and Melan-a cells (provided by 
D. Bennett) were grown in RPMI with 10% FCS with 1 ng/ml IL-3 (PeproTech, 
213-13) and 200 nM TPA (Sigma-Aldrich), respectively, unless noted otherwise. 
The K562 and NALM-6 isogenic cell lines (engineered to express SF3B1”"", 
SF3B1K°N or SF3B 17K (wild-type control for genome engineering) from the 
endogenous SF3B1 locus) were cultured in RPMI with 10% FCS and their gener- 
ation has previously been described*°. MEL270, MEL285 and RN2 cell lines were 
cultured in RPMI with 10% FCS. MEL202, 92-1 and SK-MEL30 cells were grown in 
RPMI with 10% FCS and 1% GlutaMAX (Gibco). UPMD1 and UPMD2 cells were 
grown in Ham F-12 with 10% FCS. CFPACI cells were cultured in IMDM with 10% 
FCS. KPC, Miapaca2 and B16 cells were cultured in DMEM with 10% FCS. Panc 
05.04 cells were grown in RPMI with 20% FCS and 20 units per millilitre homan 
recombinant insulin. T47D cells were cultured in RPMI1640 supplemented with 
10% fetal bovine serum (Corning), 100 j.g/ml penicillin, 100 mg/ml streptomycin 
(Corning), and 4 mM glutamine. All of the cell culture media included penicillin 
(100 U/ml) and streptomycin (100 j1g/ml). 

Primary human samples and human patient-derived xenograft models. Studies 
were approved by the Institutional Review Boards (IRBs) of Memorial Sloan 
Kettering Cancer Center (MSK), informed consent was obtained from all subjects 
(under MSK IRB protocol 06-107) and studies were conducted in accordance to the 
Declaration of Helsinki protocol. Patients provided samples after their informed 
consent, and samples of primary human de-identified chronic lymphocytic leukae- 
mia derived from whole peripheral blood or bone marrow mononuclear cells were 
used. Patient-derived xenograft models were performed using tumour biopsies 
from de-identified patients under MSK IRB protocol 14-191. Genomic altera- 
tions in melanoma tumour biopsies and chronic lymphocytic leukaemia cells were 
analysed using the MSK IMPACT” assay or FoundationOne Heme”! assay, both 
as previously described. Patient samples were anonymized by the Hematologic 
Oncology Tissue Bank of MSK (for chronic lymphocytic leukaemia samples) and 
the MSK Antitumour Assessment Core Facility (for patient-derived xenograft 
samples). 

Mice. All mice were housed at Memorial Sloan Kettering Cancer Center (MSKCC). 
All mouse procedures were completed in accordance with the Guidelines for the 
Care and Use of Laboratory Animals and were approved by the Institutional 
Animal Care and Use Committees at MSKCC. All mouse experiments were 
performed in accordance with a protocol approved by the MSKCC Institutional 
Animal Care and Use Committee (11-12-029). SCID mice (Jackson Laboratories 
stock no. 001303) were used for all human cell line xenografts and NSG mice 
(Jackson Laboratories stock no. 005557) were used for patient-derived xenografts. 
For all mouse experiments, the mice were monitored closely for signs of disease or 
morbidity daily and were killed when they showed a volume of the visible tumour 
formation above 1 cm’, failed to thrive, experienced weight loss > 10% total body 
weight or showed open skin lesions, bleeding or any signs of infection. These limits 
were not exceeded in any experiments. 

HA-tag knock-in into endogenous BRD9. The following guide RNA sequence 
targeting the BRD9 transcriptional start site was selected using the optimized 
CRISPR design tool (http://crispr.mit.edu): CGAGTGGCGCTCGTCCTACG. 
DNA oligonucleotides were purchased from IDT and cloned into the px458-GFP 
vector. For homologous recombination, we purchased a custom IDT Ultramer 
197-bp repair template (single-stranded donor DNA) with the HA sequence 
(TACCCATACGATGTTCCAGATTACGCT) directly following the BRD9 start 
codon. This 197-bp fragment contained two silent mutations, one to remove the 
PAM site (AGG > AAG) and another to introduce an Xhol restriction enzyme 
(CTCGGG > CTCGAG) site upstream of the HA tag. The 197-bp fragment also 
contained 83 bp of homology to the BRD9 5’ UTR upstream of the HA tag and 87 bp 
of homology to the BRD9 exon 1 downstream of the start codon. Five micrograms 
of the targeting construct and 500 nM of the repair template were nucleofected 
into K562 SF3B1*” cells and MEL270 cells using the Lonza Nucleofector V kit 
and Program T-003 on the nucleofector device. Nucleofected cells were single- 
cell-sorted on the basis of GFP positivity 48 h after nucleofection. Clones were 
screened for the presence of successful HA insertion by BRD9 exon 1 PCR and 
subsequent restriction enzyme digestion with Xhol and direct Sanger sequencing. 
A single positive clone containing the HA coding sequencing was selected to carry 
out further studies. The ssRNAs were CACCCGAGTGGCGCTCGTCCTACG 
(top) and AAACCGTAGGACGAGCGCCACTCG (bottom); the single-strand donor 
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DNA was CCAGGGGGCGGTGGCGGCCAAGGTCCGACCGGGTGC 
CAGCTGTTCCCAGCCCCCGCCTCGAGCCCGCCGCCGGCGCCGCCATGT 
ACCCATACGATGTTCCAGAT TACGCTGGCAAGAAGCACAAGAAGCACA 
AGGCCGAGTGGCGCTCGTCCTACGAAGGTGAGGCGGCGGCGCTTTGTG 
ACGCGCGGCGGGCGGGG; the PCR primers were forward (fwd) AGCG 
AGCTCGGCAACCTCG and reverse (rev) CTTCAGGACTAGCTTTAGAGGC; 
the Sanger sequence primer was rev T@CAGCCTCGAACCCAGAAC 
Overexpression of SF3B1 cDNA in K562 cells. Two micrograms of PiggyBac 
Transposase construct (CMV-PB-Transposase-IRES-TK-HSV) and 6 1g of wild- 
type SF3B1 (ITR-CAG-Flag-SF3B1™'-IRES-Puro-ITR) or SF3B 1X" (ITR-CAG- 
Flag-SF3B1*°°"_TRES-Puro-ITR) cDNA constructs were electroporated into 2 
x 10° cells (in 200 il volume) using the Amaxa Nucleofector Protocol (Program 
T-003) according to manufacturer instructions (Lonza). Puromycin selection (1 
g/ml) was initiated 4 days after electroporation to select for cells that success- 
fully incorporated the constructs. Sanger sequencing was performed to confirm 
successful integration of the cDNA plasmid using the following primers: fwd, 
TCCAATCAAAGATCTTCTTCCAA and rev, GAGCAGGTTTCTGCAACGAT. 
RT-PCR and quantitative RT-PCR. Total RNA was isolated using RNeasy 
Mini or Micro kit (Qiagen). For cDNA synthesis, total RNA was reverse-tran- 
scribed to cDNA with SuperScript VILO cDNA synthesis kit (Life Technologies). 
The resulting cDNA was diluted 10-20 fold before use. Quantitative RT- 
PCR (qRT-PCR) was performed in 10-11 reactions with SYBR Green PCR 
Master Mix. All qRT-PCR analysis was performed on an Applied Biosystems 
QuantStudio 6 Flex Cycler (ThermoFisher Scientific). Relative gene expression 
levels were calculated using the comparative Cy method. Primers used in RT- 
PCR reactions were: BRD9 (human) fwd, GCAATGACATACAATAGGCCAGA 
and rev, GAGCTGCCTGTTTGCTCATCA; Brd9 (mouse) fwd, TTGGAG 
ATGGAAGTCTGCTCT and rev, GCAACTTGCTAGACAGTGAACT; BRD9 
poison exon (human) fwd, AGCTCTGTTCTGGAGTTCATG and rev, CTGAAG 
AAACTCATAGGGGTCGTG; Brd9 poison exon (mouse) fwd, GGCCCT 
GTTCTGGACTTCATG and rev, CTGAAGGAATTCATAAGGGTCGTG; 
BRD9 poison exon inclusion for small interfering RNA (siRNA) exper- 
iment (human) fwd, CAGCAGCTCTGTTCTGGAGT and rev: 
CCTGAAAGAAACCAGAGAGCTG; BRD9 poison exon exclusion for 
siRNA experiment (human) fwd, CAGCAGCTCTGTTCTGGAGT and 
rev, TCACCTTCCCCAGAGAGCTG; EPB49 (also known as DMTN) cas- 
sette exon inclusion (human) fwd, GCCTGCAGAACGGAGAGG and 
rev: ACCACTAGCATTTCATAGGGATAGATCT; EPB49 cassette exon 
exclusion (human) fwd, GCCTGCAGATCTATCCCTATGAAAT and rev, 
CTCAAGCCGCATCCGATCC; BRD9 poison exon for mRNA half-life 
experiment (human) fwd, GTTGGGGACACCCTAGGAGA, rev (exclu- 
sion-specific), CTTCACCTTCCCCAGAGAGC and rev (inclusion-specific), 
CCCTGAAAGAAACCAGAGAGC; 18S rRNA (human) fwd CTAC 
CACATCCAAGGAAGCA and rev, TTTTTCGTCACTACCTCCCCG; 
Mitf (mouse) fwd, CCAACAGCCCTATGGCTATGC and rev: CTGGGCA 
CTCACTCTCTGC; Det (mouse) fwd, GTCCTCCACTCTTTTACAGACG 
and rev, ATTCGGTTGTGACCAATGGGT; Pmel (mouse) fwd, 
GAGCTTCCTTCCCGTGCTT and rev, T@CCTGTTCCAGGTTTTAGTTAC; 
Tyrp1 (mouse) fwd, CCCCTAGCCTATATCTCCCTTTT and rev, TACCATCGT 
GGGGATAATGGC; GAPDH (human) fwd, GGAGCGAGATCCCTCCAAAAT 
and rev, GGCTGTTGTCATACTTCTCATGG; and Gapdh (mouse) fwd, 
AGGTCGGTGTGAACGGATTTG and rev, TGTAGACCATGTAGTTGAGGTCA. 
mRNA stability assay. For mRNA half-life measurement using qRT-PCR, K562 
and NALM-6 cells with isogenic SF3B1*”" mutations were infected with anti- 
UPF1 shRNAs or control shRNA, and treated with 2.5 j1g/ml actinomycin D (Life 
Technologies) and collected at 0, 2, 4, 6 and 8 h (using methods as previously 
described*”). BRD9 poison exon inclusion or exclusion and 18S rRNA mRNA 
levels were measured by qRT-PCR. 

Western blotting. For western blotting, the following antibodies to the follow- 
ing proteins were used: BRD9 (Bethyl Laboratories A303-781A and Active Motif 
61538), SF3B1/Sap-155 (MBL D221-3), Flag-M2 (Sigma-Aldrich F-1084), 6-ac- 
tin (Sigma-Aldrich A-5441), GLTSCR1 (Santa Cruz Biotechnology sc-515086), 
GLTSCRIL (Thermo Fisher Scientific PA5-56126), BRM (Bethyl Laboratories 
A303-015A), BRG1 (Santa Cruz Biotechnology sc-17796), BAF155 (Santa Cruz 
Biotechnology sc-48350), BAF60A (Santa Cruz Biotechnology sc-135843), BAF47 
(Santa Cruz Biotechnology sc-166165), ARID1A (Santa Cruz Biotechnology 
sc-373784), ARID2 (Santa Cruz Biotechnology sc-166117), BRD7 (Thermo 
Fisher Scientific PA5-49379), U2AF2 (Bethyl Laboratories A303-665A), U2AF1 
(Bethyl Laboratories A302-080A), histone H3 (Abcam ab1791), HTRA1 (R&D 
Systems MAB2916-SP). All primary antibodies for western blotting were diluted 
to a final concentration of 1:500 to 1,000, in either 5% BSA (Sigma-Aldrich) in 
0.05% TBS—Tween 20 (TBS-T) or 5% skim milk in 0.05% TBS-T. Nuclear extracts 
were quantified using BCA and 1 mg protein (1 mg ml”! in immunoprecipitation 
buffer supplemented with protease inhibitors) was used per immunoprecipitation. 
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Proteins were incubated for 3 h with 2-5 1g of antibody or with protein A/G PLUS- 
Agarose (Santa Cruz Biotechnology sc-2003) with rotation at 4°C. After washing 
three times with Pierce IP Lysis Buffer (Thermo Fisher Scientific 87787), immu- 
noprecipitated proteins were eluted with Pierce Lane Marker Reducing Sample 
Buffer (Thermo Fisher Scientific 39000) and loaded onto 4—12% Bis-Tris NuPAGE 
Gels (Life Technologies). 

ChIP. For ChIP-seq studies in MEL270 cells, antibodies to endogenous BRG1 
(Abcam EPNCIR111A, lot no. GR3208604-8), GLTSCRI1 (Santa Cruz SC-240516, 
lot no. A2313) and BRD9 (Abcam ab137245) were used, and ChIP was performed 
as previously described in detail®. MEL270 cells transduced with empty vector, dox- 
ycycline-inducible wild-type SF3B1 cDNA, or doxycycline-inducible SF3B 147" 
cDNA in the backbone of pInducer20, were treated with doxycycline (1 |1g/ml) plus 
BRD9 degrader’? (250 nM) or DMSO for 72 h before crosslinking. 

Mass spectrometry. For anti-Flag~BRD9 ChIP followed by mass spectrometry, 
K562 cells transduced with empty vector or 3 x Flag-tagged BRD9 were grown in 
RPMI with 10% FCS. Ten million cells were crosslinked according to the manu- 
facturer’s instruction (Active Motif) and as previously described**. Cells were fixed 
with 1% methanol-free formaldehyde (Sigma, F-8775) for 8 min and quenched 
with 0.125 M glycine (Sigma, G-7403). Chromatin was isolated by the addition 
of lysis buffer, followed by disruption with a Dounce homogenizer. Lysates were 
sonicated and the DNA sheared to an average length of 300-500 bp. Genomic DNA 
(input) was prepared by treating aliquots of chromatin with RNase, proteinase K 
and heat for reverse-crosslinking, followed by ethanol precipitation. Pellets were 
resuspended and the resulting DNA was quantified on a NanoDrop spectropho- 
tometer. Extrapolation to the original chromatin volume allowed quantification 
of the total chromatin yield. An aliquot of chromatin (150 1g) was precleared with 
protein G agarose beads (Invitrogen). Proteins of interest were immunoprecipi- 
tated using 15 jg of antibody against Flag and protein G magnetic beads. Protein 
complexes were washed and trypsin was used to remove the immunoprecipitate 
from beads and digest the protein sample. Protein digests were separated from 
the beads and purified using a C18 spin column (Harvard Apparatus). The pep- 
tides were vacuum-dried using a SpeedVac. Digested peptides were analysed by 
liquid chromatography and tandem mass spectrometry on a Thermo Scientific Q 
Exactive Orbitrap mass spectrometer in conjunction with a Proxeon Easy-nLC II 
HPLC (Thermo Scientific) and Proxeon nanospray source. 

Protein identifications were accepted if they contained at least one identified 
peptide. Proteins that contained similar peptides and could not be differentiated 
on the basis of tandem mass spectrometry analysis alone were grouped to satisfy 
the principles of parsimony. Proteins sharing significant peptide evidence were 
grouped into clusters. Protein peptide evidence is specified in Supplementary 
Table 9. The final list was generated by taking all proteins with a spectral count of 
five and above from each replicate reaction and comparing them ina Venn diagram 
against IgG control replicates. Proteins unique to both experimental replicates were 
then applied to the PANTHER database for protein ontology results. 
shRNA experiments. Cells were transduced with a doxycycline-induci- 
ble LT3GEPIR lentiviral vector, T3G-GFP-mirE-PGK-Puro-IRES-rtTA3™, 
expressing shRNAs against BRD9 or a non-targeting shRNA against Renilla. 
shRNAs were induced with the addition of doxycycline (2.0 g/ml, Sigma 
Aldrich). All shRNAs were designed using the SplashRNA algorithm*. 
The shRNA sequences are: BRD9 shRNA no. 1 (human, shBRD9_352): 
TTTATTATCATTGAATATCCAG; BRD9 shRNA no. 2 (human, shBRD9_353): 
TTTTATTATCATTGAATATCCA; Brd9 shRNA no. 1 (mouse, shBrd9_511): 
TTTATTATCATTGAATACCCAG; Brd9 shRNA no. 2 (mouse, shBrd9_512): 
TTTTATTATCATTGAATACCCA; HTRAI shRNA no. 1 (human, 
shHTRA1_1192): TTTTTAATCTTATCAGATGGGA; HTRAI1 shRNA no. 2 
(human, shHTRA1_1669): TGAACAAACAAAATGGCAGTCA; and HTRA1 
shRNA no. 3 (human, shHTRA1_1898): TTCTATCTACGCATTGTATCGA. 
siRNA transfections. K562 cells were transfected with a non-tar- 
geting control siRNA (Dharmacon, D-001810-01, target sequence: 
UGGUUUACAUGUCGACUAA), an siRNA pool against U2AF1 (Dharmacon 
ON-TARGETplus SMARTpool, L-012325-01) or an siRNA pool against U2AF2 
(Dharmacon ON-TARGETplus SMARTpool, L-012380-02) using the Nucleofector 
II device from Lonza with the Cell Line Nucleofector Kit V (program T16). RNA 
and protein were extracted 48 h after transfection. cDNA was produced using 1 
wg of RNA and the Superscript III first strand synthesis system (Thermo Fisher, 
18080051). 

In vitro competition assay. For the competition assay to evaluate the cel- 
lular effect of sgRNA against BRD9 or Brd9, cell lines were transduced with 
LentiCas9-Blast (Addgene no. 52962) and then single-cell-sorted into 96-well 
plates. Among these clones, we used single clones with strong Cas9 expression, 
which was confirmed by western blotting. Cas9-expressing cells were lentivirally 
transduced with iLenti-guide-GFP vectors subcloned with the gRNA sequences, 
in which sgRNA expression was linked to GFP expression. The percentage 
of GFP-expressing cells was then measured over time after infection using BD 


LSRFortessa. The GFP-positive rates in living cells at each point compared to that 
of day 2 were calculated. Similarly, to evaluate the cellular effect of BRD9 frag- 
ment cDNA, HTRAI cDNA or shRNAs against BRD9 or HTRA1, GFP-positive 
rates were measured after transducing pMIGII-backbone plasmids (cDNA) and 
LT3GEPIR plasmids (shRNA), respectively, into melanoma cell lines. The sgRNAs 
were as follows: BRD9 sgRNA no. 1 (human): ACTCCAGTTACTATGATGAC, 
BRD9 sgRNA no. 2 (human): AGAGAGGGAGCACTGTGACA, BRD9 sgRNA 
no. 3 (human): AGATACCGTGTACTACAAGT, Brd9 sgRNA no. 1 (mouse): 
ATTAACCGGTTTCTCCCGGG, Brd9 sgRNA no. 2 (mouse): GGAACACT 
GCGACTCAGAGG, Brd9 sgRNA no. 3 (mouse): ACTTGCTAGACAGTGAACTC, 
and control (scrambled sgRNA): ACGGAGGCTAAGCGTCGCAA. 

CRISPR enrichment screening for NMD targets. First, Ba/F3 cells were trans- 
duced with LentiCas9-Blast (Addgene no. 52962) and single-cell-sorted into 
96-well plates. Among these clones, we used a single clone with strong Cas9 expres- 
sion. The sgRNA library of NMD targets in SF3B1-mutant cells were amplified 
and packaged as lentivirus. The library includes 4 sgRNAs against each target gene 
(a total of 274 genes), 100 control sgRNAs and positive-control sgRNAs against 
Pten. Ba/F3 cells were transduced with the lentivirus-carrying sgRNA library 
produced by 293FT cells, and puromycin selection (2 ,1g/ml) was performed in 
IL-3-containing medium for 7 days. Then, we washed out IL-3 (on day 0) and the 
surviving cells were collected 7 days after IL-3 depletion (day 7). Cell pellets were 
lysed and genomic DNA was extracted (Qiagen), and quantified by Qubit (Thermo 
Scientific). A quantity of gDNA covering a 1,000 representation of gRNA was 
PCR-amplified using Q5 high-fidelity polymerase (NEB cat. no. M0491) to add 
Illumina adapters and multiplexing barcodes. Amplicons were quantified by Qubit 
and Bioanalyzer (Agilent) and sequenced on Illumina HiSeq 2500. Sequencing 
reads were aligned to the screened library; counts were computed for each gRNA 
and counts for each sgRNA were compared between days 0 and 7 after cytokine 
depletion. For the probe-level analysis, we fitted a negative binomial generalized 
log-linear model and performed a likelihood ratio test with glmFit and glmLRT 
in the Bioconductor edgeR package. For the gene-level analysis, we used the 
CAMERA test as implemented in edgeR*®**. FDR values were computed using 
the Benjamini-Hochberg method. 

CRISPR-directed mutations. Cas9-expressing MEL202 and MEL270 cells were 
transduced with iLenti-guide-Puro vector targeting the 5’ end of the BRD9 poison 
exon. The sgRNA used to induce mutations was: AAAATACTCAGTTTCTTTCA. 
Single-cell sorting was performed into a 96-well plate using a BD FACSAria II cell 
sorter after puromycin selection (2.0 j1g/ml for 7 days). The mutations caused by 
Cas9 and the sgRNA were confirmed by PCR amplification, followed by Sanger 
sequencing. The PCR primers were fwd, TGTTGGGTCAGGAAGAGACTTG and 
rev, CCATGGACTGAACGGATTCG; and the Sanger sequencing primer was fwd, 
TGTTGGGTCAGGAAGAGACTTG. 

Colony-forming assays. Single-cell suspensions were prepared from MEL202 and 
MEL270 cells with or without CRISPR-mediated insertions and deletions (indels), 
3,000 cells from each cell line were plated in triplicates in 6-well treated plates and 
colonies were enumerated 10 days later. After 10 days, colonies were fixed with 
3.7% paraformaldehyde for 5 min and stained in a solution of 0.05% crystal violet 
for 30 min at room temperature and washed in PBS and tap water. 

In vitro cell viability assays. Cells were seeded in white flat-well 96-well plates 
(Costar) at a density of 1,000 cells per well. ATP luminescence readings were taken 
every 24 h after seeding, using Cell Titer Glo (Promega) according to the manu- 
facturer’s instructions. 

BRD9 minigene assay. We identified putative exonic splicing enhancers with 
SpliceAid 2°°. We used SF3B1 wild-type MEL270 and T47D cells transduced 
with Flag-SF3B1(WT) or Flag-SF3B1(K700E) (in the backbone of pInducer20 
(Addgene no. 44012)). After drug selection with neomycin (Thermo Fisher 
Scientific 10131027), the selected cells were treated with 1 jg /ml doxycycline 
(Sigma D9891). The BRD9 minigene construct was generated by inserting the 
DNA fragment containing the BRD9 genomic sequence from exon 14 to exon 15 
in between the BamHI and Agel restriction sites in the FRE5 plasmid (Addgene 
62377) via Gibson assembly. BRD9 minigene mutagenesis was performed with 
the Agilent QuikChange II site-directed mutagenesis kit with specific primers 
according to the manufacturer's directions. For transient transfection experiments, 
cells were seeded into a 24-well plate one day before transfection of BRD9 mini- 
gene constructs in the presence of X-tremeGENE HP DNA transfection reagent 
(Roche) according to the manufacturer's directions. Forty-eight hours after trans- 
fection, cells were collected and RNA was extracted using Qiagen RNeasy mini kit. 
Minigene-derived and endogenous BRD9 transcripts were analysed by RT-PCR 
using specific primers. Primers and oligonucleotides used in RT-PCR reactions 
were: cloning fwd GGACCCAGTACCAGGATCCGTTGGGGACACCCTAGGAG 
and rey CTTGGAGGAGCGCACACCGGTCAGGTGGTGCTGGTCCCTC; RT- 
PCR fwd (minigene) GGATTACAAGGATGACGATGAC, fwd (endogenous) 
CATGAAGCCTCCAGATGAAG and rev (common) CTTCGTCGT 
CTCATCCAAGTTC; mutagenesis (AAAA to TTTT) fwd CAAAGGGATATA 


TTTTGAGATTTTTTACTCAGTTTCTTTCAGG and rev CCTGAAAG 
AAACTGAGTAAAAAATCTCAAAATATATCCCTTTG; mutagenesis (AAAA to 
ATAT) fwd CAAAGGGATATATTTTGAGATATATTACTCAGTTTCTTTCAGG 
and rev CCTGAAAGAAACTGAGTAATATATCTCAAAATATATCCCTTTG; 
mutagenesis (GATAAAA to TTTTTTT) fwd GTCAAAGGGATATATTTT 
GATTTTTTTTACTCAGTTTCTTTCAGG and rev ; mutagenesis (TTTCT 
to TTACA at exon 14a) fwd GAGATAAAATACTCAGTTACATTCAG 
GGCCTGCCATCTATC and rev GATAGATGGCAGGCCCTGAATG 
TAACTGAGTATTTTATCTC; mutagenesis (TTTCT to TTGCG at exon 
14a) fwd GAGATAAAATACTCAGTTGCGTTCAGGGCCTGCCATCTATC, 
and rey GATAGATGGCAGGCCCTGAACGCAACTGAGTATTTTATCTC; 
mutagenesis (TTTCT to TTTCA at exon 14a) fwd GAGATAAAATAC 
TCAGTTTCATTCAGGGCCTGCCATCTATC and rev GATAGATGGCAG 
GCCCTGAATGAAACTGAGTATTTTATCTC; mutagenesis (TTTCT to 
TTTCG at exon 14a) fwd GAGATAAAATACTCAGTTTCGTTCAGG 
GCCTGCCATCTATC, and rev GATAGATGGCAGGCCCTGAAC 
GAAACTGAGTATTTTATCTC; mutagenesis (TTTCT to TTTAT at exon 
14a) fwd GAGATAAAATACTCAGTTTATTTCAGGGCCTGCCATCTATC 
and rev GATAGATGGCAGGCCCTGAAATAAACTGAGTATTTTATCTC; 
and mutagenesis (branchpoint A to G) fwd GTCAAAGGGATATATTTTGG 
GATAAAATACTCAGTTTCTTTC and rev GAAAGAAACTGAGTAT 
TTTATCCCAAAATATATCCCTTTGAC. 

Lariat sequencing. To map the branchpoints that were used when the BRD9 poi- 
son exon was included or excluded, RT-PCR was performed to amplify branch- 
point-spanning fragments from lariat RNAs arising during normal (poison exon 
exclusion) or aberrant (poison exon inclusion) splicing of BRD9 pre-mRNA. In 
brief, SuperScript III reverse transcriptase (Invitrogen) and a primer comple- 
mentary to the intronic sequences downstream of the 5’ splice sites were used to 
generate cDNA from lariat RNAs. Branchpoint-spanning fragments were then 
amplified from lariat RNAs by nested PCR with pairs of outer primers (with the 
RT primer being the reverse primer) and inner primers. The forward primers were 
complementary to sequences about 200-300 nucleotides upstream of the 3’ splice 
sites and the reverse primers were complementary to sequences downstream of 
the 5’ splice sites (Supplementary Table 11). The PCR products were cloned into 
the pGEM-T vector (Promega) and sequenced by Sanger sequencing. 
Melanoma transplant model. We resuspended stably transduced Melan-a, 
MEL270 and MEL202 cells (1M cells) with doxycycline-inducible shRNAs, cDNAs 
or sgRNAs in 100 jl of a 1:1 mix of medium and Matrigel (BD Biosciences), and 
subcutaneously and bilaterally injected the mix into the flanks of 7-week-old female 
CB17-SCID mice (Taconic). For doxycycline-regulated shRNA induction, we used 
doxycycline-containing diets (625 mg/kg diet, Envigo). To assess tumour growth, 
at least five mice per group were injected for a total of ten tumours per group. No 
randomization or blinding was used in the analysis of tumour growth. Tumours 
were measured with callipers every seven days. Growth curves were visualized 
with Prism GraphPad 8.0. Tumour volume was calculated using the formula; 
Volume = (length) (width) (height)/6. 

In vitro morpholino transfection. To deliver morpholinos into cultured cell 
lines, we followed the manufacturer's instruction (GeneTools). In brief, we used 
6 tM Endo-Porter after adding morpholinos (final concentration of 10 1M). 
RNA and proteins are collected 48 h after delivery. Morpholino target sequence 
no. 3 was TAATGAGGCAAGTCCAGTCCCGCTT; no. 6 was AAAGAGGGGAT 
AATGAGGCAAGTCC; and no. 7 was GGGATAATGAGGCAAGTCCAGTCCC. 
In vivo morpholino treatment. Treatment with morpholinos was started when 
the tumour volume in mice reached 100-200 mm>. Cohorts were treated intratu- 
morally with 12.5 mg/kg scrambled or poison-exon-targeting Vivo-Morpholinos 
(AAAGAGGGGATAATGAGGCAAGTCC, GeneTools) dissolved in 50 1l PBS, 
every 2 days for 8 doses in total. The mice were dissected 24 h after the final treat- 
ment. For the patient-derived xenograft model, patient-derived rectal melanoma 
cells (SF3B1%®°°) and UVM cells (SF3B1 wild type) were serially transplanted into 
SCID mice and treated similarly. 

In vivo metastasis model. For lung experimental metastasis, B16 and 92.1 mela- 
noma cells retrovirally transduced with shRNAs targeting Renilla, BRD9 (no. 1 and 
no. 1) or Brd9 (no. 1 or no. 2) in MLS-E vector (sorted using GFP) were trypsinized, 
resuspended in PBS and then 0.4 M cells in 0.2 ml PBS were injected via the lateral 
tail vein using a 27-gauge needle. Mice were killed 14 days after injection and tis- 
sues were isolated and fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde (Thermo Fisher Scientific). 
For evaluation of metastatic colonization of the lung using 92.1 human UVM 
cells, the burden of metastatic cells was evaluated using GFP expression by flow 
cytometry as well as anti-GFP immunohistochemistry 14 days following tail-vein 
injection of 0.4 M cells into NOD-SCID Il2rg~/~ mice. 

Histological analysis. Tissues were fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde, processed rou- 
tinely in alcohol and xylene, embedded in paraffin, sectioned at 5-j1m thickness 
and stained with H&E. Immunohistochemistry was performed on a Leica Bond 
RX automated stainer (Leica Biosystems). Following heat-induced epitope retrieval 
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at pH 6.0, the primary antibody against Ki67 (Vector VP-K451) was applied, fol- 
lowed by application of a polymer detection system (DS9800, Novocastra Bond 
Polymer Refine Detection, Leica Biosystems) in which the chromogen was 
3,3-diaminobenzidine tetrachloride (DAB) and the counterstain was haematoxy- 
lin. Photomicrograph examination of all H&E and immunohistochemistry slides 
were performed using a Zeiss Axioskop imaging. 

BRD9 expression correlates. The cor.test (in R) was used to calculate Spearman's 
p and the P value associated with the correlation of BRD9 expression with the 
expression of each coding gene across all samples within each cohort from the 
TCGA. Analysis was restricted to coding genes that are not on the same chromo- 
some arm as BRD9 (chromosome 5p) to remove potential confounding effects 
of local correlations. Coding genes with P < 0.01 in at least 10 cancer types were 
ranked by their absolute mean value of p (computed across all TCGA cohorts) and 
classified as RNA-binding if they were annotated with the ‘RNA-binding’ Gene 
Ontology term (GO: 0003723). 

BRD9alternative splicing. Potential NMD-targeted isoforms of BRD9 were identi- 
fied as follows: we queried the MISO v.2.0 alternative splicing annotation”? for exon 
skipping and competing splice site events within the BRD9 gene locus, restricted to 
those events with evidence of alternative splicing based on spliced junction reads 
(described in ‘Genome annotation, RNA-seq read mapping, and estimation of gene 
and isoform expressiom), assigned open reading frames for the isoforms resulting 
from each alternative splicing event based on the BRD9 isoform with the longest 
open reading frame, and classified isoforms as predicted NMD substrates if they 
contained a termination codon >50 nt upstream ofa splice junction. 

Robust linear modelling of BRD9 expression on the basis of the identified 
alternatively spliced isoforms of BRD9 that are predicted NMD substrates was 
performed for each TCGA cohort with the rlm function in the MASS package in 
R. Relative expression of each isoform in each sample was estimated from RNA-seq 
data across all TCGA cohorts as described in ‘Genome annotation, RNA-seq read 
mapping, and estimation of gene and isoform expression. A z-score normalization 
was performed across all samples for each isoform in each cohort before model 
fitting. The resulting coefficients from the fitted models were subsequently used to 
predict BRD9 expression from BRD9 NMD-targeted isoform expression. 
RNA-seq library preparation. RNA-seq libraries were prepared from TRIzol- 
isolated (Thermo Fisher cat. no. 15596026) RNA using the Illumina TruSeq 
RNA Library Prep Kit v.2 (Illumina cat. no. RS-122-2001/2). K562 libraries were 
sequenced at MSKCC with 101-bp single-end reads. MEL270 libraries were 
sequenced by the FHCRC Genomics Shared Resource with 2 x 51-bp paired- 
end reads. 

ChIP-seq library preparation. ChIP-seq libraries were prepared and sequenced as 
previously described® by the Molecular Biology Core Facilities at the Dana-Farber 
Cancer Institute with 75-bp single-end reads. 

Genomic analysis of SWI-SNF complex members from TCGA. Mutational 
analysis of genes encoding members of the SWI-SNF complex was performed as 
previously described"). 

Genome annotation, RNA-seq read mapping, and estimation of gene and iso- 
form expression. RNA-seq reads were processed for gene expression and isoform 
ratio quantification as previously described”. In brief, RNA-seq reads were aligned 
to the hg19/GRCh37 assembly of the human genome using a gene annotation 
created by merging the UCSC knownGene gene annotation*’, Ensembl v.71.1 gene 
annotation“ and MISO v.2.0 isoform annotation”’. Read alignment and expres- 
sion estimation were performed with RSEM v.1.2.4*°, Bowtie v.1.0.0°° and TopHat 
v.2.1.1*”, Isoform ratios were quantified with MISO v.2.0%°. Gene expression esti- 
mates were normalized by applying the trimmed mean of M values method* to 
coding genes. Statistical tests for differential gene and isoform expression were 
performed for single-sample comparisons with Wagenmakers’ Bayesian frame- 
work” and for sample group comparisons with the Mann-Whitney U-test. RNA- 
seq read-coverage plots (for example, Fig. le) represent reads normalized by the 
number of reads mapping to all coding genes in each sample (per million). 
RNA-seq coverage plots. RNA-seq coverage plots were made using the UCSC 
Genome Browser” and/or the ggplot2 package in R°!. Repetitive elements were 
annotated by RepeatMasker”®. 

Cluster analysis. Unsupervised clustering of chronic lymphocytic leukaemia, mye- 
lodysplastic syndrome and UVM samples (Fig. 1a) was based on the 40 events 
that were differentially spliced in isogenic UVM (MEL270 cells) as well as mye- 
loid leukaemia (K562 cells) cells expressing SF3B1”” versus wild-type SF3B1, 
restricted to the 30 of these events that had sufficient read coverage in all cohorts 
for clustering. 

ChIP-seq data analysis. ChIP-seq reads were mapped to the genome by calling 
Bowtie v.1.0.0*° with the arguments ‘-v 2 -k 1 -m 1-best-strata. Peaks were called 
using MACS2 v.2.1.1.20160309* against input control libraries with P < 10~° 
and subsequently filtered to remove peaks contained within ENCODE black- 
listed regions*’ and the mitochondrial genome. Subsequent data analysis was 
performed with Bioconductor in the R programming environment™. Consensus 
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peaks between samples were called using the soGGI package v.1.14.0°°. Peaks 
were annotated using the Ch]Pseeker package v.1.18.0°°. Potential transcription 
factor binding in a 300-nucleotide region around the centre of consensus peaks 
was scored using the TFBSTools package v.1.20.0°’, with models taken from the 
HOCOMOCO v.11 human core collection** and applied with a threshold of 
P< 10+. The highest scores for each consensus peak region were collated for 
each transcription factor. A two-sided Mann-Whitney U-test was used to assess 
the significance of the difference in scores between constitutive and sensitive peaks 
for each transcription factor. 

Reporting summary. Further information on research design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 

RNA-seq and ChIP-seq data generated as part of this study were deposited in the 
Gene Expression Omnibus (accession number GSE124720). RNA-seq data from 
published studies were downloaded from CGHub (TCGA UVM”), EMBL-EBI 
ArrayExpress (Illumina Human BodyMap 2.0: E-MTAB-513), the Gene Expression 
Omnibus (accession numbers GSE72790 and GSE114922 for chronic lymphocytic 
leukaemia! and myelodysplastic syndromes”’, respectively), or directly obtained 
from the authors (for UVM"). Gel source data can be found in Supplementary 
Fig. 1. Other data that support the findings of this study are available from the 
corresponding authors upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | BRD9 is mis-spliced in SF3B1-mutated human 
cells, and BRD9 loss confers a proliferative advantage. a, Scatter plots 
comparing differential splicing (APSI) between patients in the TCGA 
UVM cohort with SF3B1 mutations or wild-type SF3B1°° (x axis) and 
patients from a myelodysplastic syndromes cohort with SF3B1 mutations 
or wild-type SF3B1” (y axis). Events were classified as alternative 3’ splice 
sites or skipped exons. b, Rank plot for the —logio(FDR) associated with 
each sgRNA in our CRISPR-Cas9 positive-selection screen. sgRNAs 
targeting the positive control (Pten) and Brd9 are highlighted. For 

the probe-level (per-sgRNA) analysis, we fitted a negative binomial 
generalized log-linear model and performed a likelihood ratio test. FDR 
values were computed using the Benjamini-Hochberg method. c, Read 
counts for sgRNAs targeting the positive control (Pten) or Brd9. DO and 
D7 indicate days following withdrawal of IL-3. d, Heat map summarizing 
the results of a competition assay to measure the effect of each indicated 
sgRNA on the growth of Cas9-expressing Ba/F3 cells. Cell growth was 
computed with respect to cells treated with a non-targeting (control) 
sgRNA and the percentages of GFP* cells on day 14 were normalized to 
the percentages on day 2. The illustrated values correspond to the mean 
computed value over n = 3 biological replicates. Rpa3 sgRNAs were used 
as a negative control. e, As in d, but for 32Dcl3 cells. f, As in d, but for the 
indicated melanoma and pancreatic ductal adenocarcinoma cells. 

g, As in d, but for RN2 cells. h, Sequence conservation of the BRD9 poison 
exon locus as estimated by phyloP®. Conservation and repetitive element 
annotation is from the UCSC Genome Browser“. i, RT-PCR analysis of 
Brd9 poison exon inclusion using whole bone marrow cells from Mx1- 
cre Sf3b1"™/"T (WT/WT) and Mx1-cre Sf3b15”/"T (K700E/WT) 

mice. Three weeks after pIpC treatment, RT-PCR was performed with 
mouse primers corresponding to those used to assay BRD9 poison exon 
inclusion in human cells. Representative images from n = 2 technically 
independent replicates. j, RT-PCR analysis to confirm mutant-SF3B1- 
dependent inclusion of the BRD9 poison exon in isogenic NALM-6 

cell lines engineered to contain the indicated mutations. SF3B1%7* 

is a wild-type control for genome engineering. Representative images 
from n = 2 technically independent replicates. k, Western blot for Flag, 
SF3B1 and BRD9 in K562 cells overexpressing N-terminally Flag-tagged 
wild-type SF3B1 or SF3B1<”¥ cDNAs, or an empty vector; this panel 
corresponds to the cells evaluated in m. Representative images from 

n = 2 biologically independent replicates. 1, Western blot for SF3B1 in 
K562 cells treated with doxycycline-inducible SF3B1-targeting shRNAs 
or a non-targeting control shRNA (shRen); this panel corresponds 

to cells evaluated in m. Representative images from n = 2 technically 
independent replicates. m, RT-PCR illustrating the specificity of BRD9 
poison exon inclusion for SF3B1-mutated cells in the indicated cell lines. 
These include K562 cells treated with control shRNA (shRen) or SF3B1- 
targeting shRNAs (the columns labelled ‘K562 knock-dowr); knock-in of 
the SF3B1IK/, SF3B 15” or SF3B1X°N mutation into the endogenous 
locus of SF3B1 (the columns labelled ‘K562 knock-im); or overexpression 
of wild-type SF3B1 or SF3B1*”°°" cDNA (the columns labelled ‘K562 


cDNA). The two right-most lanes show acute myeloid leukaemia cell lines 
with wild-type SF3B1 (MV4;11) or a naturally occurring endogenous 
SF3B1k= mutation (HNT34 cells; the columns labelled ‘leukaemia 

cell lines’). Representative images from n = 3 biologically independent 
experiments. n, As in m, but for the indicated pancreatic ductal 
adenocarcinoma cell lines (left), UVM cell lines (centre) and a cohort of 
patients with chronic lymphocytic leukaemia (right). CFPAC1 and MIA 
PaCa2 cells lack SF3B1 mutations; Panc05;04 cells carry SF3B126°?/K70, 
UPMD1 and MEL270 cells lack SF3B1 mutations; MEL202 and UPMD2 
cells carry SF3B1®°5¢ and SF3B1*°74 mutations, respectively. Sample 
identifiers for patients with chronic lymphocytic leukaemia correspond 

to the genotypes shown in Supplementary Table 7. Representative images 
from n = 2 technically independent experiments (left and centre) and 

n = 3 biologically independent experiments (right). 0, RNA-seq read 
coverage plots of the BRD9 poison exon locus from patient samples with 
the indicated SF3B1 genotypes. All SF3B1-mutated samples exhibit BRD9 
poison exon inclusion. p, As in 0, but for the indicated tissues from healthy 
donors (from BodyMap 2.0). q, (RT-PCR measurement of the half-lives of 
the poison exon inclusion (left) and exclusion (right) isoforms in isogenic 
K562 SF3B1*” cells treated with the indicated shRNAs and actinomycin 
D to inhibit transcription. NMD inhibition via UPF1 knockdown 
stabilizes the inclusion, but not exclusion, isoform. Red arrows indicate 
primers used to specifically detect the two isoforms. n = 2 biologically 
independent experiments and n = 2 technically independent experiments 
for the inclusion isoform; n = 3 technically independent experiments for 
the exclusion isoform. P value was calculated by two-sided t-test at 8 h. 

r, Bar graph illustrating the estimated poison exon inclusion isoform 
half-life in the indicated conditions from the data in q. Error bars, 

mean + s.d. n = 2 biologically independent experiments and 

n = 2 technically independent experiments. P value was calculated by 
two-sided t-test. s, As in r, but for the exclusion isoform. Error bars, 

mean + s.d. n = 3 technically independent experiments. P value was 
calculated by two-sided t-test. t, As in q, but for NALM-6 SF3B15” cells. 
n = 3 technically independent experiments for the inclusion isoform and 
the exclusion isoform. P value was calculated by two-sided t-test at 8 h. 

u, As in r, but for NALM-6 SF3B1k” cells. n = 3 technically independent 
experiments. Error bars, mean + s.d. P value was calculated by two-sided 
t-test. v, As in s, but for NALM-6 SF3B1*”" cells. Error bars, mean + s.d. 
n = 3 technically independent experiments. P value was calculated by two- 
sided t-test. w, Western blot for BRD9 in NALM-6 cells with or without 
knock-in of an SF3B1 mutation. Actin, loading control. Representative 
images from n = 3 biologically independent experiments. x, Rank plot 

of BRD9 poison exon inclusion (scale of 0 to 1; top) and box plot of gene 
expression (inset) for patients stratified by SF3B1 mutational status (data 
are from cohorts of patients with myelodysplastic syndromes or UVM, as 
in Fig. 1a). SF3B1 mutations were strongly associated with high poison 
exon inclusion and low BRD9 expression. Boxes illustrate 1st and 3rd 
quartiles, with whiskers extending to 1.5 interquartile range. P value 
computed with one-sided Mann-Whitney U-test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Mutant SF3B1 recognizes an aberrant 
branchpoint within BRD9 to promote poison exon inclusion, causing 
loss of full-length BRD9 protein. a, Schematic illustrating the strategy 
for knock-in of an HA tag into the endogenous BRD9 locus. The single- 
stranded donor DNA contained a 197-nt fragment, including 83 nt 
homologous to the BRD9 5’ UTR (upstream of the HA tag) and 87 nt 
homologous to BRD9 exon 1 (downstream of the start codon). b, Sanger 
sequencing of genomic DNA validating successful HA tag knock-in in 
K562 SF3B1*”" cells, Representative images from n = 2 biologically 
independent experiments. c, Western blot with anti-BRD9 (left), anti-HA 
(right, top) or anti-actin (right, bottom) used to probe K562 SF3B1K”= 
cells carrying an endogenously N-terminally HA-tagged BRD9. White 
arrows, non-specific bands. Red arrow, expected size of BRD9 protein. 
Representative images from n = 3 biologically independent experiments. 
d, Western blot for Flag, SF3B1 and endogenous BRD9 protein in MEL270 
cells with doxycycline-inducible Flag-tagged wild-type SF3B1 or Flag- 
tagged SF3B1(K700E). Representative images from n = 3 biologically 
independent experiments. e, Sanger sequencing of cDNA arising from 
reverse transcription of lariats arising from inclusion (top) (exon 14-exon 
14a splicing) or exclusion (bottom) (exon 14-exon 15 splicing) of the 
BRD9 poison exon in MEL270 cells with doxycycline-inducible Flag- 
tagged wild-type SF3B1 (bottom) or Flag-tagged SF3B1(K700E) (top). 
The branchpoints are illustrated in Fig. 2a. Representative images from 

n = 3 biologically independent experiments. f, As in e, but for T47D cells. 
Representative images from n = 3 biologically independent experiments. 
g, As in Fig. 2b, but for the indicated minigene mutagenesis in T47D cells 
with doxycycline-inducible Flag-tagged SF3B1(K700E). Representative 
images from n = 3 biologically independent experiments. h, Western 
blot of U2AF2, U2AF1 and histone H3 in K562 cells transfected with 
siRNAs against U2AF1 and/or U2AF2 (top) and bar plot illustrating 
mean BRD9 poison exon inclusion as measured by quantitative PCR 
(qPCR) following siRNA knockdown of U2AF1 and/or U2AF2 (bottom). 
Experiment performed with n = 1 biologically independent replicate 

for siRNA transfection, n = 1 technically independent replicate for 
western blot and n = 3 technically independent replicates for RT-PCR. 


Poison exon inclusion was computed over all n = 3 x 3 (9) combinations 
of technical replicates for RT-PCR for the inclusion and exclusion 
isoforms. Bars illustrate mean inclusion. i, EPB49 cassette exon inclusion 
as measured by qPCR following siRNA knockdown of U2AF1 and/or 
U2AF2. As the EPB49 cassette exon is U2AF-dependent, this experiment 
serves as a positive control for the functional efficacy of U2AF1 and 
U2AF2 knockdown. n = 3 technically independent experiments. Cassette 
exon inclusion was computed over all n = 3 x 3 (9) combinations of 
technical replicates for RT-PCR for the inclusion and exclusion isoforms. 
Bars illustrate mean inclusion. j, As in Fig. 2b, but for the indicated 
minigene mutagenesis in T47D cells with doxycycline-inducible Flag- 
tagged SF3B1(K700E). Representative images from n = 3 biologically 
independent experiments. k, As in Fig. 2c, but for the indicated 

minigene mutagenesis in T47D cells with doxycycline-inducible Flag- 
tagged SF3B1(K700E). Representative images from n = 3 biologically 
independent experiments. 1, Western blot for Flag, SF3B1, BRD9 and actin 
in MEL270 cells expressing an empty vector or N-terminally Flag-tagged 
wild-type SF3B1, SF3B1*" or SF3B15”F cDNA. Representative images 
from n = 3 biologically independent experiments. m, RT-PCR analysis 

of BRD9 splicing in MEL270 cells expressing doxycycline-inducible 
empty vector, wild-type SF3B1, SF3B1(R625H) or SF3B1(K700E). The 
left column illustrates minigene splicing and the right column illustrates 
endogenous BRD9 splicing. Representative images from n = 3 biologically 
independent experiments. n, As in m, but for the illustrated minigene 
mutations at the 5’ end of the poison exon. Representative images from 
n= 3 biologically independent experiments. 0, Mutations generated 

at the 5’ end of the BRD9 poison exon by CRISPR-Cas9-mediated 

indels in MEL202 cells (SF3B1*°*°), The PAM sequence is illustrated 
with uppercase, underlined nucleotides. Red nucleotides hybridize to 

the sgRNA. Substitutions are illustrated with lowercase, underlined 
nucleotides. p, As in 0, but for MEL270 cells. Representative images from 
n= 3 biologically independent experiments. q, As in Fig. 2d top, but for 
MEL270 cells. Representative images from n = 3 biologically independent 
experiments. r, As in Fig. 2d bottom, but for MEL270 cells. Representative 
images from n = 3 biologically independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | BRD9 loss impairs ncBAF complex formation. 
a, Mutation rate observed across TCGA cohorts for canonical BAF, 
polybromo-associated BAF and ncBAF components. b, Western blot 
confirming Flag-tagged BRD9 protein expression in 3 x Flag~-BRD9- 
expressing K562 cells. Representative images from n = 3 biologically 
independent experiments. c, Experimental workflow for using rapid 
immunoprecipitation mass spectrometry of endogenous proteins 
(RIME)* for purification and identification of the chromatin-associated 
interactions partners of BRD9. d, Cross-linking and immunoprecipitation 
with IgG or Flag followed by probing with the indicated antibodies. Data 
from 3 x Flag-BRD9-expressing MEL270 cells. Representative images 
from n = 3 biologically independent experiments. e, Immunoprecipitation 
of GLTSCRI followed by western blotting with the indicated antibodies 

in SF3B1k”" knock-in NALM-6 cells. Representative images from 
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n = 3 biologically independent experiments. f, Imnmunoprecipitation 

of GLTSCRI (top) or BRG1 (bottom) followed by blotting with the 
indicated antibodies in K562 cells with CRISPR-mediated knockout (KO) 
of BRD9. Representative images from n = 3 biologically independent 
experiments. g, Schematic of the BRD9 full-length (FL) protein and the 
deletion mutants that we constructed. BD, bromodomain; DUF, domain of 
unknown function; N, amino acids 1-133 of BRD9; N + BD, amino acids 
1-242 of BRD9; N + BD + DUE, amino acids 1-505 of BRD9; dN, amino 
acids 134-597 of BRD9; dBD, bromodomain-deletion mutant of BRD9; 
dDUEF, DUF-domain deletion mutant of BRD9. h, Immunoprecipitation 
with Flag following by probing (immunoblot, IB) for GLTSCR1 

or GLTSCRIL in 293T cells expressing 3 x Flag-tagged versions of 

the indicated deletion mutants. Deletion mutants illustrated in g. 
Representative images from n = 3 biologically independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | BRD9 loss drives relocalization of GLTSCR1 
away from CTCF-associated loci. a, As in Fig. 3e, but illustrating relative 
positions with respect to transcription start sites (TSSs). b, As in Fig. 3f, 
but for motifs at BRG1-bound loci. n = 401 transcription factors analysed. 
c, UpSet plots depicting the overlap of consensus GLTSCR1-bound loci in 
MEL270 cells with the indicated treatments. d, Volcano plot illustrating 
the difference in the mean motif scores at BRD9-sensitive versus 
constitutive GLTSCR1-bound loci for the transcription factors in Fig. 3f, 
as well as associated statistical significance. n = 401 transcription factors 
analysed. P values computed with a two-sided Mann-Whitney U-test. e, 
As inc, but for BRG1-bound loci. f, As in d, but for BRG1-bound loci. 

n = 401 transcription factors analysed. g, Selected enriched annotation 
terms from a Genomic Regions Enrichment of Annotations Tool (GREAT) 
analysis! of genes near BRD9-sensitive and constitutive GLTSCR1-bound 
loci. Plot illustrates —log}9(FDR), computed with a one-sided binomial 
test and corrected for multiple testing using the Benjamini-Hochberg 
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procedure. O and E, numbers of genes that were observed and expected, 
respectively. h, Differences in gene expression in SF3B1-mutated versus 
wild-type samples in the TCGA UVM cohort for genes with GLTSCR1- 
bound promoters identified in MEL270 cells. Colours indicate the 
responsiveness of peaks to BRD9 loss. i, Read coverage from GLTSCR1 
ChIP-seq (MEL270 cells) and RNA-seq (TCGA UVM cohort) around 
NFATC2IP. Red trapezoid indicates GLTSCR1 binding in the promoter, 
with reduced binding upon treatment with BRD9 degrader or expression 
of SF3B15”", NFATC2IP was significantly differentially expressed in 
UVM samples with SF3B1 mutations relative to wild-type samples. 
Vertical axis scales were rendered comparable by normalizing ChIP-seq 
read coverage to mapped library size and RNA-seq read coverage to 
mapped library size, restricted to coding genes. ChIP-seq experiment 
performed for n = 1 biologically independent replicate. j, As in i, but 
for SETD1IA. SETD1A was significantly differentially expressed in UVM 
samples with SF3B1 mutations relative to wild-type samples. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | BRD9 is a potent tumour suppressor in 

UVM. a, In vitro growth curves of Melan-a cells treated with two non- 
targeting shRNAs (against Renilla (shRen) and luciferase (shLuc)) 
versus parental, un-manipulated Melan-a cells. n = 3 biologically 
independent experiments per group. Data are presented as mean + s.d. 
b, Tumour volume in SCID mice subcutaneously injected with Melan-a 
cells expressing a control shRNA (against Renilla), shRNA against 

Brd9 (Brd9 shRNA no. 1 and no. 2), shRNA against Brg] or cDNA 
encoding CYSLTR2(L129Q) (n = 8 mice per group). Data are presented 
as mean + s.d. P value at day 64 was calculated compared to Renilla 
shRNA group with a two-sided t-test. c, Representative images of the 
dissected melanomas from b. d, H&E images of melanomas from b. 


Scale bars, 100 jum. Representative images from n = 3 biologically 
independent experiments. e, GRT-PCR measuring expression of Brd9 
(left) and melanoma-associated genes (Mitf, Dct, Pmel and Tyrp1) of 
melanomas from a. n = 4 (Renilla shRNA) and n = 5 (Brd9 shRNA no. 1 
and no. 2) biologically independent experiments. Data are presented as 
mean + s.d. P value was calculated by two-sided t-test. f, Images of mice 
transplanted with parental, un-manipulated Melan-a cells or Melan-a cells 
transduced with a non-targeting shRNA or Brd9-targeting shRNA. Cells 
were subcutaneously engrafted into SCID mice and tumour volume was 
estimated 36 days after transplant. g, Volumes of tumours from f at day 36. 
Data are presented as mean + s.d. n = 10 tumours per group. P value was 
calculated relative to the parental group by a two-sided t-test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | BRD9 is a potent tumour suppressor in UVM. 

a, Representative images of pulmonary metastatic foci produced 14 days 
after intravenous injection of B16 cells with or without Brd9 shRNA 
(MLS-E vector). Scale bar, 5 mm. b, Western blot of endogenous BRD9 

in B16 cells immediately before injection. Actin, loading control. The 
experiment was repeated three times with similar results. c, H&E sections 
of lung metastases. Arrows indicate metastatic foci. Scale bar, 100 jum. 
The experiment was repeated three times with similar results. d, Numbers 
of pulmonary B16 metastases identified in the experiments from a. 

n= 6 mice per group. P value was calculated relative to the Renilla shRNA 
group by a two-sided t-test. e, Relative percentages of GFP* 92.1 cells with 
or without BRD9 shRNA (MLS-E vector), assessed by flow cytometric 
analysis of lung tissue in recipient NSG (NOD-SCID Il2rg~/~) mice 

14 days after intravenous injection by tail vein. The signal was normalized 
by dividing by the average percentage of GFP* cells in the Renilla shRNA 
(control) group. n = 5 biologically independent experiments per group. 

P value was calculated relative to the Renilla shRNA group by a two- 

sided t-test. f, Anti-GFP immunohistochemistry for sections of lung 
metastases from the experiment in e. Scale bar, 200 jum. The experiment 
was repeated three times with similar results. g, Representative images 

of tumours derived from transplantation of Melan-a cells transduced 


with doxycycline-inducible Brd9 shRNA. Doxycycline was administered 
for nine weeks (left) and followed by doxycycline withdrawal for three 
weeks (right). h, Tumour volume for the experiment in g. n = 4 mice per 
group. The experiment was repeated twice with similar results. P value 
was calculated relative to the parental group by a two-sided t-test at day 7, 
day 14 and day 21. i, Representative images of recipient mice engrafted 
with MEL270 cells transduced with empty vector, full-length BRD9 (BRD9 
WT) or a bromodomain-deletion mutant of BRD9 (BRD9 ABD) at day 12. 
n= 5 mice per group. j, Results of a competition assay to measure the 
effects of expression of the indicated cDNAs on growth of the indicated 
melanoma cells. Transduced cells were identified by co-expression of GFP 
(pMIGII vector). The percentage of GFP* cells was tracked over 21 days 
and normalized to the GFP percentage on day 2. Data are presented as 
mean + s.d. n = 2 biologically independent experiments per group. 

k, Results of a competition assay to measure the effects of expression of the 
indicated cDNAs on growth of the indicated melanoma cells. Transduced 
cells were identified by the co-expression of GFP (pMIGII vector). The 
percentage of GFP* cells was tracked over 10 days and normalized to the 
GFP percentage on day 3. n = 2 biologically independent experiments per 


group. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | BRD9 regulates HTRA1 expression to promote 
UVM tumorigenesis. a, Rank plot illustrating fold change (expressed 

in log») of each significantly differentially expressed gene identified 

by comparing samples from patients in the TCGA UVM cohort with 
mutated versus wild-type SF3B1. The plot is restricted to genes with BRD9 
ChIP-seq peaks within their promoters or gene bodies in the absence of 
perturbations to BRD9 (MEL270 cells treated with DMSO or following 
ectopic expression of wild-type SF3B1). n = 3,122 genes analysed, of 
which n = 248 met the significance (P < 0.001) and expression (median 
expression in both wild-type and mutant samples > 2 transcripts per 
million) thresholds, and so are illustrated here. P value was computed 
using a two-sided Mann-Whitney U-test. b, As in a, but a volcano plot 
additionally illustrating the P value associated with the comparison 
between SF3B1-mutated and wild-type SF3B1 samples. n = 3,122 genes 
analysed and illustrated. P value computed with two-sided Mann-Whitney 
U-test. c, HTRA1 expression in samples from patients in the TCGA UVM 
cohort with (m = 18) or without (nm = 62) SF3B1 mutations. Expression is 
z-score normalized across all samples. Data are presented as mean + s.d. 
P value computed with two-sided t-test. d, Western blot for Flag, SF3B1, 
HTRAI, BRD9 and actin in MEL270 cells (wild-type SF3B1), treated 

with DMSO, BRD9 degrader, Flag-SF3B1(WT) or Flag-SF3B1(K700E). 
Representative images from n = 3 biologically independent experiments. 
e, Western blot for HTRA1, BRD9 and actin in MEL202 cells (SF3B1*°5°) 
following CRISPR-Cas9-mediated mutagenesis of the BRD9 poison 

exon (as shown in Extended Data Fig. 20). Representative images from 


n = 3 technically independent experiments. f, Read coverage for BRG1, 
BRD9 and GLTSCRI1 ChIP-seq at the HTRA1 locus in MEL270 cells 
(shown in d) treated with an empty vector, BRD9 degrader, or SF3B1”7 

or SF3B1K7°E cDNAs (n = 1 ChIP-seq experiment performed for 

each condition). g, Western blot for HTRAI and actin in MEL270 cells 
treated with shRNAs against HTRA1 or with a non-targeting control 
shRNA (against Renilla). Representative images from n = 3 biologically 
independent experiments. h, Heat map summarizing the results of a 
competition assay to measure the effect of each indicated shRNA on the 
growth of Cas9-expressing UVM cell lines with wild-type SF3B1. Cell 
growth was computed with respect to cells treated with a non-targeting 
control shRNA (against Renilla) and the percentage of GFP* cells at day 14 
was normalized to that at day 2. The illustrated values correspond to the 
mean values computed over n = 3 biologically independent experiments. 
i, Western blot for HTRAI and actin in MEL202 cells (SF3B1®°75°) 
following stable overexpression of an empty vector or HTRAI (both 

with an MSCV-IRES-GFP vector). Representative images from 

n = 3 biologically independent experiments. j, Ratio of GFP* to GFP~ 
MEL202 cells (SF3B1*°5¢) from a competition experiment in which GFP* 
cells from i were seeded at an initial 1:1 ratio with GFP~ control cells. Data 
are presented as mean of n = 2 biologically independent experiments. 

k, Colony number of MEL202 cells expressing empty vector or HTRAI 
cDNA from i, following 10 days of growth in soft agar. Data are presented 
as mean of n = 3 biologically independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | CRISPR-Cas9-mediated mutagenesis of the 
BRD9 poison exon corrects BRD9 aberrant splicing and abrogates 
growth of SF3B1-mutated melanoma. a, Colony number for MEL270 
cells (wild-type SF3B1) without (control) or with (clone 1, clone 2 and 
clone 3) CRISPR-Cas9-induced indels that disrupted BRD9 poison exon 
recognition. Data presented as mean + s.d. n = 3 biologically independent 
experiments per group. b, Representative images from a. c, Proliferation 
of the clones described in a. n = 3 biologically independent experiments 
per group. d, Proliferation of MEL285 cells (wild-type SF3B1) without 
(control) or with (clones 1, 2 and 3) CRISPR-Cas9-induced indels that 
disrupted BRD9 poison exon recognition. n = 3 biologically independent 
experiments per group. e, Mutations generated at the 5’ end of the BRD9 


poison exon by CRISPR-Cas9-mediated indels in clones 1, 2 and 3 of 
MEL285 cells from d. The PAM sequence is illustrated with uppercase, 
underlined nucleotides. Red nucleotides hybridize to the sgRNA. 

f, Representative images of dissected tumours from recipient mice 
transplanted with CRISPR-Cas9-modified MEL202 clones. g, Tumour 
weight for the tumours illustrated in f. Data presented as mean + s.d. 

n = 6 biologically independent experiments per group. P value was 
calculated relative to the control shRNA group by a two-sided t-test. 

h, H&E staining, as well as Ki-67 immunohistochemistry images, for the 
tumours illustrated in f. Representative images from n = 3 independent 
histological analyses. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Correcting BRD9 mis-splicing in SF3B1- 
mutated xenografts with ASOs suppresses tumour growth. a, Cartoon 
representation of the BRD9 loci targeted by each designed morpholino. 
Melting temperature (T;,) is shown. Lengths of target sequences are 
indicated in parentheses; if these are not indicated, then the length is 25 nt. 
b, Growth of MEL202 cells (SF3B1*°5°) treated with 10 1M of control 
non-targeting (control) or BRD9 poison-exon-targeting morpholinos 

(no. 3, no. 6 and no. 7). n = 3 biologically independent experiments per 
group. P values at day 9 were calculated relative to the control group by a 
two-sided t-test. c, Representative images of recipient mice xenografted 
with MEL202 cells and treated with PBS or morpholinos in vivo. Each 
tumour was analysed after in vivo treatment with PBS, control morpholino 
or morpholino against the BRD9 poison exon (no. 6) (12.5 mg kg~', every 
other day to a total of 8 intratumoral injections). n = 10 tumours per 
group. d, Representative images of dissected tumours from the experiment 
described in c. e, RT-PCR results of tumours from c to evaluate BRD9 
splicing. The experiment was repeated three times with similar results. 

f, Representative H&E and Ki-67 staining images of tumours from c. Scale 
bars, 100 jm (top), 50 j1m (middle and bottom). The experiment was 
repeated three times with similar results. g, Estimated tumour volume 
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for recipient mice transplanted with a patient-derived xenograft model 
of SF3B1*°C rectal melanoma and treated with in vivo morpholinos 
(control or morpholino against BRD9 poison exon, no. 6) (12.5 mg kg“!, 
every other day to a total of 8 intratumoral injections). n = 5 mice per 
group. Estimated tumour volumes before and after treatment are shown. 
Data are presented as mean + s.d. P values were calculated relative to 

the control group by a two-sided t-test. h, Representative H&E staining 
images of tumours from g. The experiment was repeated three times 
with similar results. i, Representative Ki-67 staining images of tumours 
from g. The experiment was repeated three times with similar results. j, 
Estimated tumour volume for recipient mice transplanted with a patient- 
derived xenograft model of UVM (wild-type SF3B1), treated with in vivo 
morpholinos (control or morpholino against BRD9 poison exon, no. 6) 
(12.5 mg kg~', every other day to a total of 8 intratumoural injections). 
n= 5 mice per group. Estimated tumour volumes before and after 
treatment are shown. Data are presented as mean + s.d. P values 

weres calculated relative to the control group by a two-sided t-test. 

k, Representative images of dissected tumours from j. 1, Tumour weight for 
tumours from k. n = 5 mice per group. P value was calculated relative to 
the control group by a two-sided t-test. 
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a <f09 
intron 15 intron 14 intron13 intron 12 intron11 10 9 intron 8 intron7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
intron 14 exon 9 intron 8 intron 5 intron 5 intron 4 — intron3 
cassette exon constitutive exon cassette exon Cryptic 3' cassette exon cryptic 3' cryptic 3' 
inclusion (se) skipping (se) inclusion (se) SPlice site inclusion (se) splice site splice site 
b (a3ss) (a3ss) (a3ss) 
intron 3 a3ss chr5:889763-889881 prox. TTCTCGGTGGAACTTAAAATGCTGTGAGACACCAGACAGACAGATACTGTGAACT TGGAGCTCTCTAATGAAGGGATACCAAAGTCTT 
GTATTCAATTTTTTTTTCCTTAAAT TGTCAG 
intron 4 a3ss chr5:889276-889280 dist. AAAAG 
intron 5 se chr5:888350-888522 inc. GGTTTGCTGACTCACAGAAACACAACAGAACAGACT TAAAGGAGAG TGGGAGAAAAGGAAACT CGATGAGAGGAT CAGGCAGCGCCTG 
AGGGTAGATGTTAAGAGCACTCCATGCCCGAAAGCCCTCTGTATTCCCTGCT TCGGGCCCCAGTCTGGCCATTCCTAGCAACAAA 
intron 5 a3ss chr5:887583-887586 dist. GCAG 
intron 8 se chr5:883466-883565 inc. GAGACGTTCTAGACCCAGTGTCTTCAGTGGAAACAGAGCACAGGCTGTCTGCAGTCT CAGGCT TCCTAGCAGCCCTGATAAGAGAAGT 
AGAGCAATGCAG 
exon 9 se chr5:881222-881297 exc. ATGGGCTATCTGAAGAGGAACGGGGACGGGAGCCTGCTCTACAGCGTGGT CAACACGGCCGAGCCGGACGCTGATG 
intron 14 se chr5:869360-869519 inc. TTTCTTTCAGGGCCTGCCATCTATCACGTGATGCTGTACTAAAGTCGGATCGGAATTTGGTGTCT TATTACCACGGAGTCTGCTTTGT 
CAACCTTCAGATTTCTGTTT TAAAGTTAATGCT GGTCAGCT GTGCCTGAATT CCAAAAGAGGGGATAATGAG 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 10 | Use of multiple, distinct NMD isoforms of 
BRD9. a, BRD9 gene structure illustrating constitutive BRD9 exons and 
alternative splicing events that are predicted to induce NMD. SF3B1 
mutations promote inclusion of the BRD9 poison exon in intron 14. 

b, Genomic coordinates (hg19/GRCh37 assembly) of each NMD-inducing 
event illustrated in a, as well as genomic sequence of each alternatively 
spliced region highlighted in red in a. The third column indicates the 
specific isoform that is a predicted NMD substrate. Prox, intron-proximal 
competing 3’ splice site; dist, intron-distal competing 3’ splice site; inc, 
exon inclusion; exc, exon exclusion. c, Rank plot illustrating levels of each 
NMD-inducing isoform relative to total BRD9 mRNA levels for each 
sample in each indicated TCGA cohort. Boxes illustrate first and third 
quartiles, with whiskers extending to 1.5x interquartile range. d, Box plot 
illustrating the distribution of coefficients estimated by fitting a linear 
model to predict BRD9 gene expression on the basis of relative levels 

of each NMD-inducing isoform. The relative levels of NMD-inducing 
isoforms illustrated in c, as well as BRD9 gene expression estimates for 
each sample, were used to construct an independent linear model with 
robust regression for each TCGA cohort. The coefficients resulting from 
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this model fitting procedure are illustrated in the box plot, in which each 
dot corresponds to the coefficient associated with the corresponding 
NMD-inducing event for a single TCGA cohort. Coefficients for the 
TCGA UVM cohort are highlighted in red. The coefficients are typically 
negative (as expected for NMD-inducing isoforms), with the exception 
of constitutive exon 9 skipping, for which the coefficients are generally 
positive—as expected for an event in which NMD is induced when a 
constitutive exon is excluded. The SF3B1-mutation-responsive poison 
exon in intron 14 dominates the fit for UVM, as expected. n = 33 TCGA 
cohorts analysed and illustrated. e, Scatter plots comparing actual (y axis) 
and predicted (x axis) BRD9 expression levels for three TCGA cohorts. 
Each dot corresponds to a single sample. p, Spearman’s correlation 
between actual and predicted values. f, RNA-seq read coverage plots for 
patient samples from the TCGA cohorts illustrated in e for representative 
alternative splicing events illustrated in a. Each coverage plot illustrates 
data averaged over the n = 5 patient samples from the vertically matched 
cohort in e that exhibit the lowest or highest relative expression of the 
NMD- inducing isoform. ju, mean relative expression of the illustrated 
NMD- inducing isoform, computed over each group of samples. 
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Reporting Summary 


Nature Research wishes to improve the reproducibility of the work that we publish. This form provides structure for consistency and transparency 
in reporting. For further information on Nature Research policies, see Authors & Referees and the Editorial Policy Checklist. 


Statistics 


For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


A statement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


4 The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


A description of all covariates tested 


A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


A full description of the statistical parameters including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) 
AND variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


— For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 


[| For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection No software was used for data collection. 


Data analysis Publicly available software was used in this study. Specific programs are RSEM (v1.2.4), Bowtie (v1.0.0), TopHat (v2.0.8b), MISO (v2.0), 
and Bioconductor (v3.7) within the R (v3.5.1) programming environment. 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 
All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 


- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- Adescription of any restrictions on data availability 


RNA-seq and ChIP-seq data generated as part of this study were deposited in the Gene Expression Omnibus (accession number GSE124720). RNA-seq data from 
published studies were downloaded from CGHub (TCGA UVM57), EMBL-EBI ArrayExpress (Illumina Human BodyMap 2.0: E-MTAB-513), the Gene Expression 
Omnibus (accession numbers GSE72790, GSE114922) (CLL: Darman et al. 201515, MDS: Pellagati et al. 201858), or directly obtained from the authors (UVM: 
Alsafadi et al. 201610). Gel source data can be found in Supplementary Fig. 1. Other data that support this study’s findings are available from the authors upon 
reasonable request. 
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Field-specific reporting 


Please select the one below that is the best fit for your research. If you are not sure, read the appropriate sections before making your selection. 


DX] Life sciences [_] Behavioural & social sciences [_] Ecological, evolutionary & environmental sciences 


For a reference copy of the document with all sections, see nature.com/documents/nr-reporting-summary-flat.pdf 


Life sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Sample size Sample sizes for xenograft experiments were chosen based on published studies of known oncogenic drivers of relevant models (e.g., 
expression of the oncoprotein CYSLTR2 L129Q in Melan-a cells). 


Data exclusions No data were excluded. 
Replication Attempts at replication were successful. 
Randomization Animals were randomly assigned to experimental groups. 


Blinding The data presented did not require the use of blinding. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 

n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
Antibodies ChIP-seq 
Eukaryotic cell lines Flow cytometry 
Palaeontology MRI-based neuroimaging 


Animals and other organisms 


Human research participants 


Clinical data 


Antibodies 


Antibodies used For Western blotting, the following antibodies to the following proteins were used: BRD9 (Bethy! Laboratories; A303-781A and 
Active Motif; 61538), SF3B1/Sap-155 (MBL; D221-3), Flag-M2 (Sigma-Aldrich; F-1084), B-actin (Sigma-Aldrich; A-5441), GLTSCR1 
(Santa Cruz Biotechnology; sc-515086), GLTSCR1L (Thermo Fisher Scientific; PAS-56126), BRM (Bethyl Laboratories; A303-015A), 
BRG1 (Santa Cruz Biotechnology; sc-17796), BAF155 (Santa Cruz Biotechnology; sc-48350), BAF60A (Santa Cruz Biotechnology; 
sc-135843), BAF47 (Santa Cruz Biotechnology; sc-166165), ARID1A (Santa Cruz Biotechnology; sc-373784), ARID2 (Santa Cruz 
Biotechnology; sc-166117), BRD7 (Thermo Fisher Scientific; PAS-49379), U2AF2 (Bethyl Laboratories; A303-665A), U2AF1 (Bethyl 
Laboratories; A302-080A), Histone H3 (Abcam; ab1791), HTRA1 (R&D systems; MAB2916-SP). For ChIP-seq studies in MEL270 
cells, antibodies to endogenous BRG1 (Abcam EPNCIR111A, Lot # GR3208604-8), GLTSCR1 (Santa Cruz SC-240516, Lot # A2313), 
and BRD9 (Abcam, ab137245) were used. 


Validation All antibodies were validated by the supplier for human samples, and were checked in the lab by Western blotting on cell lysate 
and by comparing to the manufacturer's or in-house results. 


Eukaryotic cell lines 


Policy information about cell lines 


Cell line source(s) Ba/F3, K562, NALM6, TF1, HEK293T, MCF10A, Miapaca2, CFPAC1, B16, and HEK293T cells were obtained from the American 
Type Culture Collection (ATCC) . The isogenic K562 and NALM6 cell lines with or without SF3B1 mutations were generated at 
Horizon Discovery. Melan-a cells were provided by Dr. Dorothy Bennett (PMID: 3102392); MEL202, MEL270, UPMD1, 
UPMD2, and 92-1 were obtained from Dr. Boris Bastian (PMID: 22236444). KPC cells were obtained from Dr. Ben Stanger 
(PMID: 21436454). SK-MEL30 cells and RN2 cells were provided by Dr. David B. Solit (PMID: 21725359) and Dr. Scott W. Lowe 
(PMID: 21131983), respectively. 
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Authentication An aliquot of each cell lines were authenticated using ATCC fingerprinting. Otherwise, the cells were submitted for short 
tandem repeat (STR) profiling and MSK-IMPACT (integration mutation profiling of actionable cancer targets) for mutational 
status at MSKCC to confirm their authenticity. 


Mycoplasma contamination All cell lines are frequently tested for mycoplasma contamination. Cell lines used in this study were verified to be 
mycoplasma negative before undertaking any experiments with them. 


Commonly misidentified lines No commonly misidentified cell lines were used. 
(See ICLAC register) 


Animals and other organisms 
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Policy information about studies involving animals; ARRIVE guidelines recommended for reporting animal research 
Laboratory animals 6-8 week SCID and NGS mice were purchased from The Jackson Laboratory (stock #001303 and stock #005557, respectively). 
Wild animals The study did not involve wild animals. 
Field-collected samples The study did not involve samples collected from the field. 
Ethics oversight All animals were housed at Memorial Sloan Kettering Cancer Center (MSKCC). All animal procedures were completed in 


accordance with the Guidelines for the Care and Use of Laboratory Animals and were approved by the Institutional Animal Care 
and Use Committees at MSKCC. All mouse experiments were performed in accordance with a protocol approved by the MSKCC 
Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee (11-12-029). 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 


Human research participants 


Policy information about studies involving human research participants 


Population characteristics Patients with chronic lymphocytic leukemia (CLL) and uveal and mucosal melanoma seen at Memorial Sloan Kettering Cancer 
Center who provided anonymized peripheral blood mononuclear cells (for CLL) and tissue biopsies (for melanoma). 


Recruitment Patients with CLL and uveal and mucosal melanoma seen at Memorial Sloan Kettering Cancer Center (MSK) who consented to 
MSK IRB protocol 06-107 (for CLL) and IRB 14-191 (for melanoma samples) were eligible for inclusion regardless of race, gender, 
ethnicity or other characteristics. 


Ethics oversight Studies were approved by the Institutional Review Boards of Memorial Sloan Kettering Cancer Center (MSK), informed consent 
was obtained from all subjects (under MSK IRB protocol 06-107) and conducted in accordance to the Declaration of Helsinki 
protocol. Patients provided samples after their informed consent and primary human de-identified CLL samples derived from 
whole peripheral blood or BM mononuclear cells were utilized. PDX models were performed using tumor biopsies from de- 
identified patients under MSK IRB protocol 14-191. Genomic alterations in melanoma tumor biopsies and CLL cells were 
analyzed using MSK IMPACT28 assay or FoundationOne Heme30 assay, both as previously described. Patient samples were 
anonymized by the Hematologic Oncology Tissue Bank of MSK (for CLL samples) and the MSK Antitumor Assessment Core Facility 
(for PDX samples). 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 


ChIP-seq 


Data deposition 


Confirm that both raw and final processed data have been deposited in a public database such as GEO. 


Confirm that you have deposited or provided access to graph files (e.g. BED files) for the called peaks. 


Data access links The data (including related RNA-seq data) has been deposited in the Gene Expression Omnibus under accession number 
May remain private before publication. GSE124720 (https://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/geo/query/acc.cgi?acc=GSE124720) 


Files in database submission The above accession includes related RNA-seq data. The relevant ChIP-seq files (.fastq, .bigwig and associated peak calls) can 
be obtain at the link above: 
GSM3544057 MEL270.dBRD9.BRG1 
GSM3544058 MEL270.dBRD9.GLTSCR1 
GSM3544059 MEL270.dBRD9.input 
GSM3544061 MEL270.DMSO.BRD9 
GSM3544062 MEL270.DMSO.BRG1 
GSM3544063 MEL270.DMSO.GLTSCR1 
GSM3544064 MEL270.DMSO.input 
GSM3544066 MEL270.SF3B1_K700E.BRG1 
GSM3544067 MEL270.SF3B1_K700E.GLTSCR1 
GSM3544068 MEL270.SF3B1_K700E.input 


GSM3544070 MEL270.SF3B1_WT.BRD9 
GSM3544071 MEL270.SF3B1_WT.BRG1 
GSM3544072 MEL270.SF3B1_WT.GLTSCR1 
GSM3544073 MEL270.SF3B1_WT.input 


Genome browser session https://genome.ucsc.edu/s/chewguoliang/SF3B1%20BRD9%20MEL270%20ChIP 
(e.g. UCSC) 
Methodology 
Replicates The ncBAF complex was pulled-down with two distinct antibodies against BRD9 and GLTSCR1 in two separate control and 


ncBAF perturbation experiments that used orthogonal methods to perturb ncBAF formation. Analyses used the intersection 
of data from these distinct experiments. 


Sequencing depth Sequencing depth, as well as mapping rates are described below: 


Sample Reads_total Reads_mapped Reads_unmapped Reads_multimapped 
MEL270.dBRD9.GLTSCR1 21663452 17327309 (79.98%) 3317111 (15.31%) 1019032 (4.70%) 
MEL270.dBRD9. input 18584217 16915436 (91.02%) 761948 (4.10%) 906833 (4.88%) 
MEL270.dBRD9.BRG1 20392804 18016161 (88.35%) 1654723 (8.11%) 721920 (3.54%) 
MEL270.DMSO.BRD9 19785290 15734102 (79.52%) 2934586 (14.83%) 1116602 (5.64%) 
MEL270.DMSO.GLTSCR1 19281052 15911493 (82.52%) 2501078 (12.97%) 868481 (4.50%) 
MEL270.DMSO. input 19743934 17876186 (90.54%) 899111 (4.55%) 968637 (4.91%) 
MEL270.DMSO.BRG1 21373496 18958611 (88.70%) 1645389 (7.70%) 769496 (3.60%) 
MEL270.SF3B1_K700E.GLTSCR1 20098772 15780486 (78.51%) 3347543 (16.66%) 970743 (4.83%) 
MEL270.SF3B1_K7OOE.input 18866831 17097903 (90.62%) 832672 (4.41%) 936256 (4.96%) 
MEL270.SF3B1_K700E.BRG1 19879373 17670132 (88.89%) 1491006 (7.50%) 718235 (3.61%) 
MEL270.SF3B1_WT.BRD9 15700266 12196453 (77.68%) 2546295 (16.22%) 957518 (6.10%) 
MEL270.SF3B1_WT.GLTSCR1 19755923 16270285 (82.36%) 2565754 (12.99%) 919884 (4.66%) 
MEL270.SF3B1_WT.input 19401125 17523685 (90.32%) 895478 (4.62%) 981962 (5.06%) 
MEL270.SF3B1_WT.BRG1 19408244 17112467 (88.17%) 1589600 (8.19%) 706177 (3.64%) 
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Antibodies BRG1 (Abcam EPNCIR111A, Lot # GR3208604-8) 
GLTSCR1 (Santa Cruz SC-240516, Lot # A2313) 
BRD9 (Abcam, ab137245) 


Peak calling parameters Narrow peaks were called using the callpeak function from MACS2 v2.1.1.20160309 against matched input samples, using 
default parameters and a p-value cutoff of 1e-5. 


Data quality For all samples, a p-value cutoff of 1e-5 against input was used. All peaks were called at a q-value of < 0.017. For each 
sample, the number of peaks with a fold-change > 5, and the total number of peaks called is as follows: 
MEL270.dBRD9.BRG1 68229 94156 
MEL270.dBRD9.GLTSCR1 2982 4504 
MEL270.DMSO.BRD9 13390 20591 
MEL270.DMSO.BRG1 73624 101272 
MEL270.DMSO.GLTSCR1 4453 6564 
MEL270.SF3B1_K700E.BRG1 60362 85463 
MEL270.SF3B1_K700E.GLTSCR1 6939 11118 
MEL270.SF3B1_WT.BRD9 17434 25208 
MEL270.SF3B1_WT.BRG1 64209 89486 
MEL270.SF3B1_WT.GLTSCR1 5794 8678 


Software ChIP-seq reads were mapped to the genome by calling Bowtie v1.0.048 with the arguments '-v 2 -k 1 -m 1 --best --strata’. 
Peaks were called using MACS2 v2.1.1.2016030952 against input control libraries with p < 10-5 and subsequently filtered to 
remove peaks contained within ENCODE blacklisted regions and the mitochondrial genome. Subsequent data analysis was 
performed with Bioconductor in the R programming environment. Consensus peaks between samples were called using the 
soGGI package v1.14.0. Peaks were annotated using the ChlPseeker package v1.18.0. 


CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


CORRECTION 
https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586-019-1602-8 


Author Correction: Increasing CO» 
threatens human nutrition 


Samuel S. Myers, Antonella Zanobetti, Itai Kloog, 

Peter Huybers, Andrew D. B. Leakey, Arnold J. Bloom, 

Eli Carlisle, Lee H. Dietterich, Glenn Fitzgerald, 

Toshihiro Hasegawa, N. Michele Holbrook, Randall L. Nelson, 
Michael J. Ottman, Victor Raboy, Hidemitsu Sakai, 

Karla A. Sartor, Joel Schwartz, Saman Seneweera, 

Michael Tausz & Yasuhiro Usui 


Correction to: Nature https://doi.org/10.1038/nature13179, 
published online 07 May 2014. 


In this Letter, we ought to have cited four relevant references. The first 
two!, published after submission of the first version of our manuscript, 
report a cultivar-dependent reduction in wheat grain quality under 
elevated carbon dioxide (CO ) in an Australian Grains Free-Air Carbon 
dioxide Enrichment (AGFACE) experiment. A subset of these results 
was reported in two papers published in 2012 (refs. **). Although our 
work was independent of these papers, we regret not citing them to 
highlight their relevance. The original Letter has not been corrected. 


1. Fernando, N. et al. Intra-specific variation of wheat grain quality in response to 
elevated [CO] at two sowing times under rain-fed and irrigation treatments. 
J. Cereal Sci. 59, 137-144 (2013). 

2. Fernando, N. et al. Elevated CO: alters grain quality of two bread wheat 
cultivars grown under different environmental conditions. Agric. Ecosyst. 
Environ. 185, 24-33 (2013). 

3. Fernando, N. et al. Rising atmospheric COz concentration affects mineral 
nutrient and protein concentration of wheat grain. Food Chem. 133, 
1307-1311 (2012). 

4. Fernando, N. et al. Wheat grain quality under increasing atmospheric COz 
concentrations in a semi-arid cropping system. J. Cereal Sci. 56, 684-690 
(2012). 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


CORRECTION 
https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586-019-1628-y 


Author Correction: Human 
placenta has no microbiome but 
can contain potential pathogens 


Marcus C. de Goffau, Susanne Lager, Ulla Sovio, 
Francesca Gaccioli, Emma Cook, Sharon J. Peacock, 
Julian Parkhill, D. Stephen Charnock-Jones & 
Gordon C. S. Smith 


Correction to: Nature https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586-019-1451-5, 
published online 31 July 2019. 


In this Article, the Supplementary Information file containing the 16S 
rRNA sequencing results has been adapted to include a second tab 
labelled ‘ENA link’ that provides direct links between individual raw 
data files in the European Nucleotide Archive (ENA) and the sample 
numbers used in the Article. This has been added to make it easier for 
researchers to retrieve 16S rRNA gene datasets from the ENA and link 
these with the relevant metadata; previously, it was possible to link the 
ENA files to the corresponding sample via the cram file names, but this 
was overly complicated and the relationships were not obvious. 

In addition, in the Source Data files for Fig. 1 and Extended Data 
Fig. 5, the arbitrary numbers given to the placental samples did not 
correspond to the same samples in cohorts 1 and 2. Matching sample 
numbers have now been provided in both Source Data files, and have 
also been added to the Supplementary Information sequencing file. 
Two minor errors in the headings in the Source Data file for Extended 
Data Fig. 5 (cells F3 and AM1) have also been corrected. We also 
noticed that the wrong file had been provided as Source Data for Fig. 
3 and this has now been replaced. For transparency to readers, the 
original Supplementary Information sequencing file and the original 
Source Data files for Figs. 1, 3 and Extended Data Fig. 5 are provided 
as Supplementary Information to this Amendment. 

Finally, a minor error in the name of the tab in the Source Data file 
for Extended Data Fig. 7 (originally named ‘Extended Data Fig. 5’) has 
also been corrected. 

All of these additions and corrections do not change any of the data 
or conclusions reported in the Article, and are only necessary to facil- 
itate reanalysis of our data by other researchers. 


Supplementary information is available in the online version of this 
Amendment. 
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Publisher Correction: Natural 
selection on the Arabidopsis 
thaliana genome in present and 
future climates 


Moises Exposito- Alonso, 500 Genomes Field Experiment 
Team, Hernan A. Burbano, Oliver Bossdorf, Rasmus Nielsen & 
Detlef Weigel 


Correction to: Nature https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586-019-1520-9, 
published online 28 August 2019. 


In this Letter, owing to an error in the production process, author 
Moises Exposito-Alonso was inadvertently associated with the affil- 
iation ‘Globe Institute, University of Copenhagen, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, and instead should have been associated with the present 
address: ‘Department of Integrative Biology, University of California 
Berkeley, Berkeley, CA, USA:. The Letter has been corrected online. 
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CORRECTION 
https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586-019-1627-z 


Publisher Correction: An 
actin-based viscoplastic lock 
ensures progressive body-axis 
elongation 


Alicia Lardennois, Gabriella Pasti, Teresa Ferraro, Flora Llense, 
Pierre Mahou, Julien Pontabry, David Rodriguez, 

Samantha Kim, Shoichiro Ono, Emmanuel Beaurepaire, 
Christelle Gally & Michel Labouesse 


Correction to: Nature https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586-019-1509-4, 
published online 28 August 2019. 


In Figs. 1c and 3a of this Letter, the genotype should have read 
‘Pdpy-7::LifeAct::GFP’ instead of ‘Ppdy-7::LifeAct::GFP. In addition, 
the black box in Extended Data Fig. 1d should have shown the text 
‘spc-1(RNAi) pix-1(gk416). These errors have been corrected online. 
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arlos Heras-Palou was a 39-year-old surgeon 
with two young daughters when he developed 


hereditary transthyretin (hATTR) amyloidosis, a rare 


degenerative disease caused by the misfolding of a protein 
called transthyretin (TTR). That diagnosis in 2004 carried a 
grim prognosis: a typical life expectancy of 3 to 15 years. At 
the time, most people who developed hATTR amyloidosis 
needed to be treated with transplant surgery. But another 
option emerged. Heras-Palou and his younger sister Isabel, 
who was diagnosed with the condition in 2013, enrolled 

in studies for a drug that thwarts production of the toxic 
protein by binding to messenger RNA — the molecule that 
carries genetic instructions for producing TTR. 

Approval of this drug and one other by US and European 
regulators in 2018 (see page S7) has given fresh impetus 
to the nascent research field after more than a decade of 
false starts. That development has raised hopes that RNA 
therapies in their various forms (S2) can treat not only rare 
conditions (S16) but also more common ones, including 
treatments for cardiovascular disease (S13) and vaccines for 
cancer (S10). 

More than a dozen RNA therapies are currently being 
tested in clinical trials. But major challenges remain, most 
notably in how to deliver therapeutic strands of RNA into 
the right cells (S8). Progress will depend on a continuing 
commitment from pharmaceutical companies to drive and 


fund innovation (S4). Researchers also need to up their game 


when it comes to communicating the underlying science of 
gene manipulation in all its complexity to patients and the 
wider public (S15). 

Weare pleased to acknowledge the financial support of 
Ionis Pharmaceuticals in producing this Outlook. As always, 
Nature retains sole responsibility for all editorial content. 
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RNA THERAPIES 


ANA THERAPIES EXPLAINED 


Treatments that target RNA or deliver it to cells fallinto three broad 
categories, with hybrid approaches also emerging. 


BY SARAH DEWEERDT 


Illustration of 
messenger RNA (red) 
produced from a DNA 

strand (purple). 
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he conventional view of RNA casts the molecule in a 
supporting role — the intermediary between DNA and 
protein, and a passive conduit for information. 

And that’s how the most familiar form of RNA, 
messenger RNA, works. But only a small fraction of 
RNA molecules in cells are mRNAs. 

As well as carrying instructions for making proteins, RNAs help 
to turn genes on and off, aid chemical reactions, slice and dice other 
RNAs, and even build proteins — by transporting amino acids and 
linking them together. 

“They're much more active players in cell biology than we initially 
thought,’ says Bruce Sullenger, who investigates RNA therapies at Duke 
University School of Medicine in Durham, North Carolina. 

In turn, these diverse roles have inspired a host of ideas about how 
to harness RNA for use in medicine. These developments culminated 
in the 2018 approval, in both the United States and Europe, of two 
RNA-based therapies for hereditary ATTR amyloidosis — a progressive 
and potentially fatal disorder in which abnormal proteins build up in 
nerves and organs such as the heart. Many more RNA therapies are in 
the development pipeline, with around a dozen already being tested 
in clinical trials. 

Most RNA therapies can be sorted into one of three broad catego- 
ries: those that target nucleic acids (either DNA or RNA), those that 
target proteins, and those that encode proteins. Hybrid approaches 
that combine several RNA-based mechanisms into a single package 
are also emerging. 

There are two distinct types of therapies that target nucleic acids: 
single-stranded antisense oligonucleotides (ASOs), and double- 
stranded molecules that operate through a cellular pathway known as 
RNA interference (RNAi). 

ASOs are short stretches of modified DNA made up of about 
13-25 building blocks, or nucleotides. These molecules prevent mRNA 
from being translated into protein by several mechanisms, including 
blocking the start of translation or tagging the mRNA for degradation. 
One of the amyloidosis drugs approved last year, inotersen, isan ASO. 

ASOs can also alter splicing, the process that sculpts a precursor 
messenger RNA into its mature form. Two of this type of ASO received 
FDA approval in 2016: nusinersen, which targets a fatal inherited con- 
dition called spinal muscular atrophy, and eteplirsen, a treatment for 
Duchenne muscular dystrophy. The latter is an example of an ‘exon’ 
skipping drug, which uses an ASO to block only the mutated portion ofa 
gene from being expressed. The result is a protein that is functional, but 
that lacks the mutated portion that causes a pathology (see page S16). 

Because RNAi makes use of double-stranded molecules, these 
therapies are tougher to get into cells than ASOs. But fewer molecules 
are needed for the therapy to be effective. RNAi involves small interfer- 
ing RNAs (siRNAs), 21-23 nucleotides long, or similar molecules such 
as microRNAs, to degrade mRNA and prevent it from being translated 
into protein. The other amyloidosis drug approved in 2018, patisiran, 
is an siRNA therapy. 

RNA therapies that target proteins use a type of molecule known as 
an RNA aptamer. The molecule is designed to bind to a specific site on 
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A mother and her baby who has microcephaly, which is linked to Zika virus. 


a specific protein to modulate its function. Pegaptanib, a treatment for 
a form of age-related macular degeneration in which blood vessels pen- 
etrate the retina and cause vision to deteriorate, is an example of such a 
drug. Pegaptanib binds to and blocks the function of the protein vascu- 
lar endothelial growth factor, leading to a reduction in the growth and 
permeability of blood vessels in the eye. RNA aptamers might be useful 
in surgery and emergency medicine, in which their rapid action and 
reversibility could aid anaesthesia and modulate blood clotting. 

RNA therapies that use mRNAs are being used to develop personal- 
ized cancer vaccines (S10), as well as vaccines for infectious diseases 
such as Zika virus, which has been linked with the condition micro- 
cephaly. Researchers are also exploring whether these type of treat- 
ments can be used as protein-replacement therapies for rare conditions 
such as the blood-clotting disorder haemophilia. 

Some researchers are pursuing hybrid strategies that draw on the 
three main forms of RNA therapy. Apic Bio in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, uses an approach that it calls silence and replace, which uses an 
RNAi component to silence a harmful gene and an mRNA component 
that encodes a normal version of the corresponding mutated protein. 
Both are delivered by a single viral vector. The company is doing pre- 
clinical work on hybrid drugs aimed at a1-antitrypsin deficiency, an 
inherited lung and liver disease, and hereditary amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis, a degenerative neurological condition. 

The biggest barrier to RNA therapy has long been delivering RNA to 
the correct place in the correct cells. The past several years have seen 
a flurry of advances that have improved researchers ability to get such 
drugs into liver cells — an important development because so many 
proteins implicated in diseases are made in the liver. m 


Sarah DeWeerdt is a science journalist in Seattle, Washington. 
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DRUG DISCOVERY 


Pharma’s RNA roller coaster 


After a groundswell of hype and a sceptical backlash, the pharmaceutical industry is 
learning how to leverage RNA interference in the clinic. 


BY MICHAEL EISENSTEIN 


drug-discovery world. At the start of 

the twenty-first century, all eyes were 
focused on a powerful gene-silencing tech- 
nology called RNA interference (RNAi), and 
many companies saw the almost limitless 
potential of harnessing the tool to manipulate 
genes implicated in diseases. By 2006, Andrew 
Fire and Craig Mello, the biologists who dis- 
covered RNAi, had received the Nobel Prize 
in Physiology or Medicine, and large pharma- 
ceutical companies were pouring billions of 
dollars into RNAi start-ups. 

Just four years later, this exuberance had 
given way to despair — and the money was 
drying up. “People started giving up hope,” says 
John Maraganore, chief executive of Alnylam 
Pharmaceuticals — one of the first biotechnol- 
ogy companies to pursue RNAi therapy. “They 
started thinking that drugs would never come 
out of this, and the pharmaceutical industry 
left the space.” The problem was not the mech- 
anism behind RNAi, which quickly became 
a central element of the genetics-research 
toolbox, but rather the difficulties associated 
with safely delivering intact molecules of 


) Beare: can shift precipitously in the 


gene-modulating RNA to target tissues. 

Even as investors fled, a small number of 
companies soldiered on, shifting strategies 
and therapeutic targets, and finally notching 
up some victories in clinical trials. In 2018, 
Alnylam, which is based in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, netted the first approval for an RNAi 
therapy in both the United States and Europe. 
That drug, patisiran (Onpattro), is used to treat 
hereditary transthyretin (hATTR) amyloidosis, 
a build-up of the protein amyloid in nerves and 
organs. Several other biotech companies have 
also got RNAi candidate drugs in their pipe- 
lines, and the despair from a decade ago is all 
but forgotten. “There’s now a sense of destiny 
in the field,” says Douglas Fambrough, chief 
executive and co-founder of Dicerna Phar- 
maceuticals in Cambridge. Such confidence 
was made possible only after learning some 
costly and difficult lessons — a body of knowl- 
edge that has helped to distinguish the true 
potential of RNAi therapy from the hype that 
accompanied its birth. 


BILLION-DOLLAR BABY 

RNAi-therapy researchers know that many 
existing medicines received approval only 
after the technologies that underpin them 
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took a serious tumble. Gene therapy, for 
example, has a troubled history, in which the 
death of a teenage boy during a clinical trial in 
1999 derailed the field for years; the first such 
product to receive approval from the US Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA), voretigene 
neparvovec (Luxturna), developed by Spark 
Therapeutics in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
to treat a rare form of vision impairment, 
did not receive approval until 2017. Even 
monoclonal antibodies struggled to receive 
regulatory approval, with the first genera- 
tion of mouse-derived molecules generating 
unwanted immune responses in people. Only 
after the development of ‘humanized’ mono- 
clonal antibodies did the technology take off 
in the clinic. “There were multiple moments 
where people gave up hope,’ says Maraganore. 
“But now monoclonals are the largest class of 
pharmaceutical medicines.” 

The instant appeal of RNAi therapy is under- 
standable. In 1998, Fire, then at the Carnegie 
Institution for Science in Washington DC, and 
Mello, at the University of Massachusetts in 
Worcester, demonstrated that they could effi- 
ciently and selectively dial down the expression 
of various genes in the worm Caenorhabiditis 
elegans by injecting small quantities of short 
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interfering RNA (siRNA) molecules’, which 
comprise paired strands of RNA. Over the 
next several years, researchers began to under- 
stand the molecular mechanisms that underlie 
RNAiand the design principles for generating 
siRNAs that inhibit gene expression effectively. 
After a team led by gene-therapy researcher 
Mark Kay at Stanford University in California 
demonstrated’ the first use of RNAi in mice in 
2002, the clinical potential of this method was 
immediately apparent. 

By May 2003, US business magazine 
Fortune was calling RNAi “biotech’s billion- 
dollar breakthrough’, and a handful of compa- 
nies had staked their worth on the technology, 
including Alnylam, founded the previous year 
by several RNA biologists, and Sirna Thera- 
peutics, launched in San Francisco, California, 
in 2003 by Fambrough and other investors. 
Although there were further contenders, these 
two companies controlled a formidable array 
of intellectual property that pertained to the 
clinical application of RNAi, and big pharma 
was eager to write them cheques to get a place 
at the table. In 2006, the same year in which 
Mello and Fire received the Nobel prize, drug 
company Merck in Kenilworth, New Jersey, 
bought Sirna Therapeutics for more than 
US$1 billion in cash, and Alnylam lined up a 
formidable array of partnerships with larger 
firms. “They did these big deals with Takeda, 
Roche and Novartis,” says Ted Tenthoff, 
managing director at investment bank Piper 
Jaffray in New York City. “The value of these 
deals was probably on the order of billions of 
dollars.” 


CRASH ON DELIVERY 

Despite the unbridled enthusiasm of investors, 
early efforts to move RNAi therapies through 
clinical trials demonstrated that important 
challenges remained. “When we were doing 
our initial studies, the big question was what 
would be the time frame in which one could 
develop a clinically relevant delivery approach 
that would work safely in humans,’ recalls Kay. 
The most pressing issue was working out how 
to get siRNAs into the correct cells in the body, 
and in an intact state. “The delivery technology 
just wasn't there,” says Ritu Baral, managing 
director at Cowen, an investment bank in New 
York City. “You would give somebody RNAi 
and their enzymes would just rip the thing to 
shreds immediately, before it got near where it 
needed to go.” 

Another problem was that these initial 
RNAi therapies were often mistaken by the 
body’s immune system as the remnants of 
infectious agents, which would trigger side 
effects. “Experiments in animal models miss 
the fact that the human immune response is 
much more sensitive,” says Maraganore. “We 
had to learn more about how these molecules 
behaved in a human setting.” The first clini- 
cal programmes, which targeted infectious 
diseases and eye disorders, yielded little pro- 
gress — a stagnation that made RNAi therapy’s 


early backers increasingly nervous. In the late 
2000s, that concern reached a crisis point. 

Baral puts it bluntly: “Big pharma lost its 
nerve.’ In 2010, Roche and Novartis, both in 
Basel, Switzerland, began to pull back, ter- 
minating their partnerships with Alnylam. 
The following year, Pfizer in New York City 
and Abbott in Abbott Park, Illinois, ended 
their independent RNAi drug-discovery pro- 
grammes. Merck scaled back its RNAi efforts, 
but held out for a few more years before sell- 
ing its Sirna Therapeutics assets to Alnylam in 
2014 for less than 20% of the price it had paid 
in 2006. “The progress towards clinical-stage 
programmes wasnt as fast as the field had col- 
lectively thought it was going to be,’ says James 
Hamilton, vice-president of clinical develop- 
ment at Arrowhead Pharmaceuticals, an 
RNAi company in Pasadena, California. More 
importantly, the bad news had a ripple effect 
on media coverage of the industry, creating a 
narrative in which RNAi had failed broadly as 
a clinical tool. 

The RNAi companies that survived this 
time did so through a combination of deter- 
mination and sacrifice. Alnylam maintained 
a financial lifeline through a few committed 
investors and by licensing its technologies, 
but it also had to make some tough decisions. 
“We had to do two rounds of lay-offs around 
that time to preserve enough capital to get the 
data that we ultimately needed to convince 
investors, says Mara- 
ganore. The company’s 


competitors, in the “We always 
meantime, made dou- had good 
ble-or-nothing bets. At Teason to 
Arrowhead, for example, believe that we 
Hamilton and his col. couldmakeit 
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of big pharma’s flight by 

convincing investors to back acquisition of the 
RNAi portfolios being ditched by other com- 
panies — from Roche in 2011 and Novartis 
in 2015. “We were a new company focused 
purely on RNAi after the Roche transaction, 
whereas it was just a piece of what we were 
doing before,’ says Hamilton. 


BACK ON TRACK 
The irony is that the exodus occurred just as 
clinical RNAi efforts were starting to bear 
fruit. Long-standing researchers remained 
confident, even as scepticism swelled. “We 
always had good reason to believe that we 
could make it work,” says Fambrough, who 
launched Dicerna in 2007, shortly after Merck 
purchased Sirna Therapeutics. The clinical- 
trials data were finally beginning to justify this 
confidence. A 2010 study clearly demonstrated 
that siRNA could effectively silence specific 
genes in humans’, and by 2013, Alnylam had 
published clinical-trials data that demon- 
strated patisiran’s safety and efficacy’. 

By this time, researchers at such companies 
had learnt important lessons about working 
with RNAi technology in people. For example, 
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Biologists Craig Mello (left) and Andrew Fire 
discovered RNA interference. 


it became clear that almost all siRNA-based 
drugs administered into the bloodstream tend 
to accumulate in the liver. RNAi companies 
therefore turned their focus to conditions that 
could be treated by targeting this organ, such 
as hereditary transthyretin amyloidosis. It also 
became clear that making chemical modifica- 
tions to RNA can greatly improve its perfor- 
mance asa drug. “They enhance the stability of 
the molecule, and reduce the immunogenicity,” 
explains Kay, who notes that other types of 
modification can improve the efficiency 
with which therapeutic RNA molecules are 
incorporated into the cellular machinery that 
underpins RNAi. “We didn’t understand a lot 
of stuff back in 2001 or 2002” 

Robust solutions to the problem of 
delivering RNAi therapies to target tissues 
have also emerged. Patisiran is encapsulated 
by lipid nanoparticles, an approach that was 
sufficiently safe and effective for delivery to the 
liver to win regulatory approval. But Alnylam 
and other companies have shifted to an alter- 
native delivery strategy, in which siRNAs are 
chemically coupled to the sugar N-acetyl- 
galactosamine (GalNAc), which binds strongly 
to a receptor that is expressed abundantly in 
the liver. “GalNAc delivery to the liver is better 
than lipid nanoparticles in every way,’ says 
Fambrough. “There’s less toxicological bur- 
den, it’s easier to make, it lasts longer and it’s 
easier to administer.” Ease of administration is 
a crucial advantage: GalNAc enables the sub- 
cutaneous injection of RNAi therapies, rather 
than requiring their intravenous delivery, as do 
lipid-based formulations. 

Even with these advances, the past five years 
have seen major setbacks. 

Alnylam’s first experiment with GalNAc- 
mediated RNAi delivery, revusiran, a treat- 
ment for hereditary transthyretin amyloidosis, 
ended abruptly in 2016 after a phase III trial 
in people with amyloidosis-associated heart 
disease showed that there were more deaths 
in people who received the treatment than 
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A researcher in the lab at Alnylam — the first company to get approval for an RNA-interference therapy. 


in those who took a placebo. The underlying 
cause of the deaths, which were mostly heart- 
related, remains unclear, but revusiran’s 
formulation seems to have contributed. “It 
required very high dose levels to achieve 
reduced gene expression,” says Maraganore. 
“The data seem to suggest that metabolites of 
that drug given at those doses might have been 
poorly tolerated in that very frail population.” 

Safety concerns also led Arrowhead to take 
a dramatic decision in 2016, when it pulled the 
plug on a trio of clinical programmes on the 
basis of a tentative link between their RNAi 
delivery strategy and excessive deaths in non- 
human primates. “It was a tough business 
decision at the time, but I think, in retrospect, 
it was the right decision,’ says Hamilton. He 
notes that the company has since turned to 
a GalNAc-based strategy that enables more 
efficient and durable reductions in gene 
expression, with no safety concerns emerging 
from studies in animals and people. 


ABETTER TOMORROW 

In 2018, patisiran broke away from the pack 
to win regulatory approval on the strength of 
a pivotal trial that showed it had a good safety 
profile and led to meaningful improvement 
in the health and quality of life of people with 
hereditary transthyretin amyloidosis. The 
decision vindicated researchers who had stuck 
by RNAi, and particularly those at Alnylam. “It 
was a moment like no other — once in a life- 
time — when you've been involved in 16 years’ 
worth of effort to bring an important innova- 
tion forward for patients, and finally have it 
approved,” says Maraganore. 

Rival firms such as Arrowhead and Dicerna 
also benefited from having a first-in-class 
drug on the market. “This is the first safety 
package the FDA has thoroughly vetted and 
passed,” says Baral. “And it shows investors 
that there are markets that one can go after 


with this technology where there is a likely 
return on investment.” It should also be noted 
that, despite its proven safety and efficacy, 
patisiran employs the relatively outdated 
lipid-nanoparticle delivery system, which 
requires intravenous delivery and steroids to 
manage the side effects from infusion. This 
could give RNAi therapies that use GalNAc- 
based delivery, which can be achieved with a 
minimally invasive subcutaneous injection, 
a chance to shine 
even more brightly. 
Indeed, Alnylam is 
conducting phase III 
trials of vutrisiran, 
a GalNAc-modified 
version of patisiran 
that can be administered subcutaneously at a 
low dose every three months, rather than every 
three weeks. 

Several RNAi programmes for liver 
conditions are also under way, including the 
development of Alnylam’s givosiran, which 
helps to prevent the production of neuro- 
toxic metabolites of haem, a molecule found 
in red blood cells, that accumulate in peo- 
ple with acute hepatic porphyria. In a 2019 
trial, givosiran reduced the frequency of the 
painful and debilitating neurological symp- 
toms of porphyria attacks by 74%, and the 
drug is awaiting regulatory approval. Dic- 
erna is performing phase II testing of DCR- 
PHXC, an siRNA-based drug for primary 
hyperoxaluria. In this condition, the liver 
generates excessive levels of a compound 
called oxalate, which accumulates in the 
kidneys and can lead to organ failure. And 
since retooling its delivery strategy, Arrow- 
head has moved ARO-AAT, a potential treat- 
ment for al-antitrypsin (AAT) deficiency, 
into a pivotal phase I/IH trial. This lung and 
liver disorder arises from a mutation that 
causes the AAT enzyme to misfold and then 


“It wasa 
moment like no 
other — onceina 
lifetime.” 
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aggregate in cells, and unpublished phase-I 
data have demonstrated the capacity of ARO- 
AAT to efficiently decrease production of the 
mutated protein. “Even at low doses, we were 
seeing mean serum reductions of 60-70%,” 
says Hamilton. 

Buoyed by these successes, the RNAi field 
is looking beyond the liver. There is particu- 
lar interest in hitting a tricky target: the cen- 
tral nervous system (CNS). Although getting 
RNA across the blood-brain barrier remains 
impractical, progress towards another class 
of RNA-based therapy has demonstrated the 
feasibility of repairing neurological damage 
through direct injections of such drugs into 
the cerebrospinal fluid. The strategy requires 
the targeted delivery of single strands of 
RNA, known as antisense oligonucleotides, 
to affected tissues. But, in contrast to siRNAs, 
which undergo processing by enzymes in cells 
and then modulate gene expression as part of 
a larger inhibitory protein complex, antisense 
oligonucleotides inhibit gene expression by 
directly binding to target messenger RNAs. 

Both Alnylam and Dicerna are aggressively 
pursuing RNAi drugs for conditions that 
affect the CNS, including Huntingtons dis- 
ease and Alzheimer’s disease, and Fambrough 
is optimistic about the prospects of this line 
of research. Unlike therapies that target the 
liver, which rely ona receptor expressed by the 
organ to access liver cells, he notes that thera- 
peutic RNAs can penetrate neurons without 
the need for GalNAc modification once they 
have been delivered into the CNS. 

These ambitious efforts are being made 
possible by fresh investment from big 
pharma — perhaps the surest sign that RNAi 
therapy has regained its stride. In October 
2018, for example, Eli Lilly in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, proffered an upfront investment of 
$100 million to support Dicerna’s work in 
CNS and other non-liver conditions, and 
Johnson & Johnson in New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, purchased the rights to Arrowhead’s 
hepatitis B RNAi programme in a deal that 
could net the biotechnology company up to 
$1.6 billion. And in April, Regeneron Phar- 
maceuticals in Tarrytown, New York, and 
Alnylam embarked on a $1-billion collabora- 
tion to develop RNAi therapies for use in the 
CNS, eye and liver. After almost two decades 
of development, and with one drug across the 
regulatory finish line — and several other 
candidates close behind — hopes are high 
that these investments might finally unlock 
RNAi’ clinical potential. “I think we've pretty 
much put the old scepticism and demons to 
bed,” says Fambrough. = 


Michael Eisenstein is a freelance journalist 
based in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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hands and feet, I was diagnosed with hereditary transthyretin 
(hATTR) amyloidosis, a progressive degenerative disease. Fol- 
lowing diagnosis, most people have a life expectancy of 3 to 15 years. 

This rare condition, which affects about 10,000 people worldwide, is 
caused by the misfolding of a protein called transthyretin (TTR) that 
is produced in the liver and which normally carries both the thyroid 
hormone thyroxine and vitamin A in the blood. 

At the time, I was 39, married with two children aged 1 and 2, and had 
my dream job working as a surgeon. After my diagnosis, I could not see 
how we would manage as a family if I had to stop working because the 
disease was affecting my hands. I was worried about telling my brother 
and sister, and the impact of the news on them and their families. The 
prognosis was very bad, but after a short period of despair, I felt I had to 
put up a fight even if] could see no chance of winning it. 

I went to see Philip Hawkins, who was then clinical director at the 
National Amyloidosis Centre in London. At the time of my diagnosis, 
two treatment strategies seemed logical. The first 
was to find a molecule to stabilize TTR, prevent 
misfolding and stop abnormal proteins from form- 
ing. The second was to silence the gene that encodes 
TTR, to block production and halt the progression 
of the disease. 

A liver transplant was one option to slow disease 
progression, because a transplanted organ doesn't 
produce the abnormal protein. Blocking production 
of TTR in the liver could deliver similar results. At 
the time, regulating or editing a gene was nowhere 
near possible. I didn’t think anyone would invest a 
fortune to treat such a rare disease. 

Researchers at Alnylam, a drug company in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, founded in 2002 to 
develop RNA interference (RNAi) therapeutics, 
had mastered the technique of producing snippets 
of double-stranded RNA known as small interfering 
RNA (siRNA). They began to look for a disease model to test their labo- 
ratory discovery, ideally one with an unmet need, caused by a known 
protein, with a known, validated gene target, made in an organ to which 
a drug could be delivered, and for which gene-silencing would result in 
the reduction of a measurable biomarker. After discussion between the 
Alnylam research team and Hawkins, hATTR amyloidosis was chosen. 

Within a year, the company was reliably manufacturing siRNAs. But 
these early molecules were plagued by a surplus of negative charges, 
making them prone to degradation. A delivery system had to be 
designed and tested — a task that proved more difficult than initially 
expected, taking 10 years in total. In a clinical trial, ALN-TTRO1 was 
tested on a group of 32 people, but the drug lowered the level of TTR 
in the blood in only one person. Then a second carrier for siRNA was 
tried and seemed to work well — in vitro in a transgenic mouse model 
and in a phase I human study. 

In 2013, my younger sister was also diagnosed with hAT TR amyloido- 
sis. She was offered a liver transplant or the option to enrol in the phase II 
trial of Alnylam’s new drug: ALN-TTRO2, also known as patisiran. 

She was one of 29 people who received different doses of the drug. 


I: 2004, after a few months of experiencing increasing pain in my 


KNOWING THAT A 
DRUG EXISTS THAT 
CAN STOP THE 


PROGRESSION 
OF A DISEASE YET IS 
NOT AVAILABLE TO 
PATIENTS IS 


FRUSTRATING. 


Patisiran’s path to approval 


Carlos Heras-Palou explains his part in making patisiran the first 
RNA-interference therapeutic available to people with rare diseases. 


The results seemed spectacularly good for patients on the higher doses. 
In the subsequent phase III trial, two-thirds of participants received 
patisiran and one-third received a placebo. I was one of the 225 people 
enrolled in that study, which ran from November 2013 until August 
2017. The results were published in July 2018 (D. Adams et al. N. Engl. 
J. Med. 379, 11-21; 2018) and found that the drug reduced TTR produc- 
tion by about 81%. The following month, patisiran was approved by both 
the US Food and Drug Administration and the European Medicines 
Agency (EMA). I was the patient representative at the EMA’s meeting 
in London. It felt like a historic occasion. After 16 years of work and an 
investment of about US$3.5 billion by Alnylam into RNAi therapeutics, 
this was the start of anew era for people with hATTR. I was also a patient 
representative on the UK National Institute for Health and Care Excel- 
lence committee that decided in August to recommend that patisiran be 
used to treat damage to peripheral nerves due to hAT TR amyloidosis. 

Knowing that a drug exists that can stop the progression of a disease 
yet is not available to patients is extremely frustrating. Watching people 
get worse and die while a drug goes through the 
regulatory process is heartbreaking. But from a sci- 
entific point of view, it has been only 20 years since a 
new biological observation resulted in a drug being 
made widely available to patients. Twenty years is 
short from a scientific-development point of view. 
For a patient, it feels like a lifetime. 

Hereditary ATTR amyloidosis is an autosomal 
dominant condition, which means there is a 50% 
chance of each of my children having the gene for 
the disease. The proportion of people who carry 
the mutation and show symptoms is variable for 
unknown reasons. In Sweden, for example, it is 
around 20%, and in Portugal around 80%. 

But from my perspective, the future looks bright 
for people with hATTR amyloidosis and their 
families. We now know that there is an effective 
treatment and that our children will not have to go 
through the pain and anxiety of this devastating disease. 

A new form of the drug under development can be injected 
subcutaneously once every three months, instead of the current intra- 
venous infusion every three weeks. This is thanks to advances in the 
chemistry of stabilizing the RNA. In the future, many diseases cur- 
rently without treatment will be easily managed by a yearly injection 
of a specific siRNA. 

Fifteen years after my initial diagnosis I remain reasonably well, with 
a good quality of life. I continue to work as a hand and wrist surgeon 
and thoroughly enjoy my job, carrying out operations and teaching the 
next generation of hand surgeons. I feel fortunate to be one of the first 
people to benefit from this new class of drug. 

There are 7,000 recognized rare diseases, and hundreds of them 
should be treatable with RNAi therapeutics. Everything is out there to 
be done, and everything seems possible. m 


Carlos Heras-Palou is a hand and wrist surgeon at University 
Hospitals of Derby and Burton NHS Foundation Trust. 
e-mail: carlos.heraspalou2@gmail.com 
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RNA THERAPIES 


Strand 
and 
deliver 


The difficulties of 
delivering RNA interference 
therapeutics to their target 
cells brought the nascent 
research field to its knees, 
but alandmark drug 
approval offers hope. 


BY BIANCA NOGRADY 


r | Mhe commercial story of RNA interfer- 
ence (RNAi) harbours more plot twists 
and unexpected demises than television 

fantasy drama Game of Thrones. 

As in all good dramas, there was someone — 
or something — that, just as things were looking 
promising, showed up to foil everyone’s plans, in 
this case hindering efforts to safely get the RNAi 
into the right cells to go about its work. 

Christopher Anzalone, chief executive of 
Arrowhead Pharmaceuticals, a company focus- 
ing on RNAi therapies, based in Pasadena, 
California, said: “The world saw this as a new 
panacea and the world goes crazy, the market 
goes crazy.” 

Then, about ten years ago, it dawned on 
people that getting the therapeutic strands of 
RNA into the right cells, so they could do their 
job of interfering with the target gene, was a 
greater challenge than first thought. 

RNA is typically single stranded, so first 
researchers had to work out how to shield 
the therapeutic double-stranded RNA from 
degradation by the human immune system. 

Second, they had to ensure that the RNA 
molecule would remain stable long enough to 
do its job. 

After overcoming these hurdles, the 
researchers had to get the RNA into the target 
organ and cells, and once inside the cells, make 
sure the RNAi machinery was unleashed. 

“The conundrum of RNA therapeutics has 
always been delivery,’ says Bo Rode Hansen, 
chief executive of Genevant Sciences, a com- 
pany in Cambridge, Massachusetts, that 
focuses on delivery methods for RNAi. 

It’s too early to say that all these challenges 


have been overcome. But US and EU approval 
in 2018 of the first RNAi-based therapeutic 
product — patisiran, which treats a hereditary 
nerve condition caused by the accumulation of 
an aberrant protein — is an encouraging sign. 


HIDING IN PLAIN SIGHT 

The human immune system is on high alert 
for double-stranded RNA, which is a hallmark 
of some pathogenic viruses. 

“We know that double-stranded RNA is a 
really important danger signal,” says Ken Pang, 
paediatrician and biomedical researcher at 
the Murdoch Children’s Research Institute in 
Melbourne, Australia. “The innate immune sys- 
tem is finely attuned to seeing double-stranded 
RNA asa signal that viruses are present, and it 
starts mounting an immune response’ 

The first solution that the industry devised 
to tackle this was nanoscale spheres of lipid 
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molecules to encapsulate the double-stranded. 
RNA and hide it from the immune system. 
These lipid nanoparticles not only provide 
a shield, but also piggyback on existing cel- 
lular transport mechanisms to get the nano- 
particle and its cargo into the cell. In the case 
of patisiran, the nanoparticle containing the 
double-stranded RNA is taken up by the recep- 
tor that normally transports low-density lipo- 
proteins (LDLs) into the cell. Once inside the 
cell, the lipid nanoparticle dissolves, releasing 
its double-stranded RNA cargo into the cellular 
cytoplasm to silence the target gene. 

A second approach is to engineer the double- 
stranded RNA so that it becomes invisible to the 
immune system. “The key concept here is that 
every base is chemically modified such that, 
while it’s called an RNAi therapeutic, there's no 
pure RNA in the drug,” says Kevin Fitzgerald, 
senior vice-president of research at Alnylam 


NEIL WEBB 


Pharmaceuticals in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
the company that makes patisiran. It turns out 
that if enough modifications are made to the 
RNA molecules, the immune system doesn't 
see them. 

One advantage of this engineered dou- 
ble-stranded RNA is that it can be injected 
through the skin, whereas the lipid nano- 
particle-based formulation has to be admin- 
istered intravenously. What’s more, the 
double-stranded formulation is stable at room 
temperature and has a long shelflife. 

“You start to think what could you do with 
that in the less developed parts of the world, 
where practical cold chain is difficult, and dos- 
ing is difficult,” says John Pasi, director of the 
Haemophilia Centre at Barts Health NHS Trust 
in London. “You start to think on a global scale 
about how this actually might have real value” 

This engineered RNA approach is also being 
applied to a new RNAi therapeutic for haemo- 
philia — a disease characterized by the lack of 
clotting agents in the blood. The drug, fitusiran, 
targets the production of antithrombin, a pro- 
tein that inhibits clotting. By silencing a gene 
for antithrombin, fitusiran enables a rise in the 
production of the enzyme thrombin, which 
helps the blood to clot. Phase I and II clinical 
trials have shown that a fixed monthly dose of 
this subcutaneous treatment can significantly 
lower the number of some bleeding episodes 
that patients experience each year — down to 
zero in around two-thirds of patients. A phase 
II clinical trial found that 48% of people who 
were treated with a fixed monthly dose of this 
subcutaneous treatment experienced no bleeds 
at all during the observation period, according 
to Alnylam and pharmaceutical giant Sanofi. 

Engineered RNA seems stable enough to 
survive even the hostile acidic environment 
of the stomach, possibly enabling oral delivery 
of RNAi therapeutics, say Alnylam. 

Although the stability of double-stranded 
RNA means it is currently the dominant 
approach, single-stranded RNA is also a poten- 
tial therapeutic candidate. Research suggests the 
other half of the double RNA strand isn’t nec- 
essary for the interference action”, and single- 
stranded RNA can also be chemically stabilized 
to survive inside the body. 

Lipid nanoparticles and engineered RNA 
molecules aren't the only options being explored 
in the quest to overcome RNAi’ delivery chal- 
lenges. Anil Sood, co-director of the Center for 
RNA Interference and Non-Coding RNA at 
the MD Anderson Cancer Center in Houston, 
Texas, is leading a group that is investigating 
a polysaccharide-based nanoparticle called 
chitosan to deliver small lengths of RNA into 
the cell, with the aim of inhibiting the growth 
of prostate-cancer cells. The group is also look- 
ing at using a form of high-density lipopro- 
tein (HDL) to create a nanoparticle-delivery 
platform. 

“We feel like that that’s a neat approach 
because it uses a system within the body that 
already exists,’ says Sood. Their research 


suggests reconstituted HDL could be an efficient 
way to get RNAi inside cells, and potentially bet- 
ter than the LDL-receptor uptake mechanism 
now used by patisiran’s lipid nanoparticle. 
(High levels of LDL, sometimes called ‘bad’ 
cholesterol, can raise the risk of heart disease 
or stroke.) 

HDLis taken into liver cells through a recep- 
tor called SR-B1. As well as being widespread 
in the liver, SR-B1 can also be found in tumour 
cells. That's significant because it has been dif- 
ficult to find suitable RNAi targets for such cells. 


GOING BEYOND THE LIVER 

If there was such a thing as low-hanging fruit in 
the fiendishly challenging landscape of RNAi, it 
would be diseases that involve the liver. 

“The liver is a clearance organ, so between 
that and the kidneys it should be reasonably 
easy to get into those types of cells because 
the liver is trying to pull stuff out of the blood 
anyway, says Anzalone. Liver cells also have a 
well-known and characterized receptor — the 
LDL receptor — that can be used to transport 
sufficient quantities of RNA into those cells. 

That has worked for lipid nanoparticles, but 
what about naked RNA, which would avoid 
the need for delivery mechanisms such as 
nanoparticles? 

For this delivery challenge, researchers attach 
the engineered double-stranded RNA to a mol- 
ecule called a ligand, which has a natural attrac- 
tion to a particular type of receptor found on the 
surface of the target cell. 

For the non-encapsulated version of pati- 
siran, the RNA is joined to a ligand called 
N-acetylgalactosamine, or GalNAc, which has a 
high affinity for a liver hepatocyte receptor. The 


ligand drags the RNA to 
thatreceptor,andopens “The 
the door tothe insideof ¢egnundrum 
the cell. of RNA 

With this develop- therapeutics 
ment, delivery to liver- has always 


based targets is now 
straightforward. “It’s an 
organ that we're all very 
confident that we can make safe and effective 
therapies in now,’ says Fitzgerald. 

The eye is another organ for which delivery 
is relatively easy, although the method — direct 
injection into the fluid inside the eye — might 
make some a little squeamish. Fitzgerald says 
this approach is ideal because it delivers the 
treatment directly to the target cells of the eye. 
Alnylams preclinical work on eye delivery sug- 
gests that doses as small as three micrograms 
can be effective and have a long-lasting effect. 

Similarly, the central nervous system has a 
backdoor that enables researchers to bypass 
the blood-brain barrier — a tightly-packed 
conformation of endothelial cells that protects 
the brain from potentially harmful molecules 
circulating in the blood. Drugs can be injected 
directly into the intrathecal spaces in the spinal 
cord. The cerebrospinal fluid circulates the drug 
throughout the brain and spinal cord, and the 


been delivery.” 


RNA THERAPIES } OUTLOOK 


ligand makes sure the drug reaches the target 
cells in the brain. 

Targeting cancer with RNAi therapy is a 
daunting prospect, because the drug has to hit 
every single cell, says Fitzgerald. There's also 
the possibility that the tumour will adapt to the 
therapy by reducing the number of target recep- 
tors. This could be where the SR-B1 receptor 
— found in high numbers in many cancer cells 
— comes into its own. 


ESCAPING THE ENDOSOME 

Once the double-stranded RNA has been 
encapsulated or stabilized, found its way to its 
cellular target and been transported inside the 
cell, there's still one last hurdle to overcome. 
When the cell takes in the double-stranded 
RNA complex, it forms a membrane around 
the RNA that then buds off — a process called 
endocytosis. 

The double-stranded RNA must escape the 
membrane so that it can then reach the cellu- 
lar machinery and interact with and silence its 
target gene. 

Pang and his colleagues have identified a 
receptor, called SIDT2 in mammals, which 
is responsible for the release of viral double- 
stranded RNA into the cytoplasm as part of the 
normal immune response to viral infection’. 
But for some reason, the receptor doesn't seem 
to free RNAi therapeutics from their membrane 
vessels, or endosomes, in the same way. 

Anzalone says that Arrowhead Pharmaceu- 
tical’s approach relies on the fact that the engi- 
neered RNA is stable enough to survive inside 
the endosomes until a small number leak out 
naturally. RNAi is so efficient that only a few 
molecules need to leak out into the cellular fluid 
to produce the desired effect, he says. 

Fitzgerald says endosomal escape can actu- 
ally work in RNAi’s favour, because it allows the 
double-stranded RNA to be released slowly, and 
the effect, therefore, to be extended and dosing 
to be less frequent. 


DELIVERING ON THE POSSIBILITIES 

Delivery has been such a significant challenge 
that those working in the area of RNAi thera- 
peutics might be forgiven for admitting defeat. 
And there's still a long, hard road ahead, says 
Fitzgerald. “Each organ is a little bit different 
and the challenges of delivery are a little bit dif- 
ferent; he says. “As we go into each new organ, 
there will be some learning to do” 

Despite this, enough researchers have clung 
to the vision of RNAi as a potent new thera- 
peutic modality, and refused to give up. Their 
persistence and years of toil are paying off, 
says Anzalone, delivering treatments that “can 
change millions of lives”. m 


Bianca Nogrady is a freelance science writer 
in Sydney, Australia. 
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ongMessenger RNA could helpto 
_ -boost immunity against cancer, 
influenza and much more. 


rad Kremer had waited months to receive an 
experimental cancer vaccine called BNT122, 
during which time the melanoma on his skin had spread 
to his liver and spine. His back pain was getting worse, 
he was rapidly losing weight and new cancerous lesions 
kept appearing on his left thigh. “It was very scary,” says 
Kremer, a 52-year-old sales representative from Acton, Massachusetts. 

But within weeks of his first injection in March, Kremer could see that 
the vaccine was working. The coin-sized melanoma spots that popped 
up from his skin were now flat discolourations measuring millimetres 
across. “I was actually witnessing the cancer cells shrinking before my 
eyes,’ he says. Several doses later, his appetite has returned, his back pain 
has subsided and scans show that his cancer is continuing to retreat. 

Kremer’s dramatic response exemplifies the medical potential of vac- 
cines built on messenger RNA. In this method, strings of lab-synthesized 
nucleotides train the immune system to recognize and destroy disease- 
causing agents — be they cancer cells or infectious viruses. 

Other ways of making vaccines can achieve the same therapeutic 
objective. But the potency, versatility, speed of manufacturing and low 
cost of mRNA make it an attractive platform for the rapid development 
and large-scale production of new or custom-made vaccines. 

Early clinical results have demonstrated the technology's promise. 
Researchers at BioNTech in Mainz, Germany, the manufacturer of the 
cancer vaccine that Kremer is receiving, reported in 2017 that all of the 
first 13 people with advanced-stage melanoma to receive the person- 
alized immunotherapy — which is tailor-made to match the genetic 
profile of each person’s cancer — showed elevated immunity against the 
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mutated bits of their tumours. As a result, these patients’ 
risk of developing new metastatic lesions was significantly 
reduced". For viral diseases, prophylactic vaccine candidates against 
rabies’ and pandemic influenza’ have each proved safe and induced 
protective antibody responses in healthy volunteers. In both cases, 
however, the antiviral effects waned after less than a year, suggesting 
that improvements are needed to provide more robust and long-lasting 
immunity. 

“There's a lot of potential here,’ says John Mascola, director of 
the Vaccine Research Center at the US National Institutes of Health 
in Bethesda, Maryland. “It’s still early in the development of these 
vaccines, but the platform has shown proof of concept.” 


MADE TO MEASURE 

Moderna Therapeutics is racing to develop mRNA vaccines further. 
In 2018, company executives cut the ribbon on a US$130-million, 
two-storey, football-pitch-sized manufacturing plant in Norwood, 
Massachusetts, about one hour’s drive from the company’s headquar- 
ters in Cambridge. Technicians at the new site synthesize and formulate 
mRNA for all of Moderna’ early-stage clinical trials, including for an 
ongoing investigation of mRNA-4157, a personalized cancer vaccine 
that, like BioNTech’s BNT122, has shown preliminary signs of anti- 
tumour activity in people with cancer. 

Along with other companies testing the same strategy, Moderna 
starts the process of making its personalized treatment by taking a 
pair of genetic profiles from each individual: one from a biopsy of 
the tumour, the other from a vial of healthy blood cells. Algorithms 
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compare the DNA sequences of the two samples and produce a list of 
34 targets, each encoding a different mutant protein expressed by the 
cancer that is predicted to be useful in training the immune system to 
attack the disease. 

The technicians then take those digital sequences from the computer 
model and turn them into physical products. First, they codify the 
cancer-specific mutations into a ring-shaped DNA molecule called 
a plasmid. They then convert the DNA into strands of mRNA before 
the therapeutic nucleotides are finally coated in lipid nanoparticles to 
make them more stable in the body. 

Throughout this month-long manufacturing process, each patient's 
tailor-made vaccine is assigned a colour — red, blue, yellow or green 
— and technicians wear colour-coded hairnets, work behind colour- 
matched lines on the laboratory floor and use only colour-coordinated 
equipment, all as a visual precaution against mix-ups. “We need to 
make sure it’s one batch per patient all the way,’ explains Jennifer White, 
head of quality assurance at the site. 

At the American Society of Clinical Oncology’s annual meeting 
in June, Moderna reported first-in-human clinical data showing 
that mRNA-4157 can generate mutation-specific immune responses 
in people with cancer. And when administered with a checkpoint 
inhibitor — an antibody drug designed to further ramp up the body’s 
cancer-fighting immune activity — the therapy also shrank tumours 
in 6 of 20 participants with metastatic disease. Moderna and its devel- 
opment partner, Merck, based in Kenilworth, New Jersey, launched a 
randomized, 150-person follow-up study in July. 

As personalized mRNA vaccines go through trials, Moderna, 
BioNTech and CureVac, based in Tiibingen, Germany, are simulta- 
neously developing off-the-shelf vaccine candidates as well. These 
ready-made vaccines are not as immunogenic as the most potent cus- 
tomized vaccines for people with highly mutated cancers, but they are 
potentially suitable for everyone. There is no lengthy customization 
process; no long waits, often of a month or more; and no added labour 
and manufacturing costs. They are ready for anyone who needs them. 


ANEED FOR SPEED 

Oncology is one important area for mRNA vaccine manufacturers, but 
they are also developing products to tackle infectious diseases. They 
are taking advantage of the platform’s ease of manufacture to create 
rapid-turnaround products. And they are deploying the technology 
to combat a handful of viruses that have remained impervious to con- 
ventional vaccine strategies. 

One such target is cytomegalovirus (CMV), the most common 
infectious cause of neurological defects in newborns in the developed 
world. A vaccine is desperately needed to prevent pregnant women 
from passing the virus to their developing fetuses. But vaccine makers 
have struggled to recreate the virus’ pentameric complex — a bundle 
of five proteins that mediate entry and exit into human cells — in a way 
that generates a robust immune response when introduced in the body. 

“You can't make five different things in a vat, purify them and then 
try to put them together in the lab,” says Tal Zaks, Moderna’s chief 
medical officer. “They have to be put together within the cell,” he says, 
“and mRNA allows researchers to do that.” 

Moderna scientists demonstrated this last year, creating a multi- 
sequence mRNA vaccine that prompted cells transfected with the mRNA 
to express the full pentamer on their surfaces, eliciting protective anti- 
body responses in immunized mice and monkeys*. And last month, the 
company disclosed that participants in a phase I human trial experienced 
dose-dependent increases in antibody levels as well. Other prophylactic 
vaccines in Moderna’ pipeline with promising early clinical data include 
one for respiratory syncytial virus, a common cause of airway inflam- 
mation in infants. And in the case of the company’s mRNA-1653, a dual 
vaccine against two other recalcitrant respiratory viruses, metapneumo- 
virus and a type of parainfluenza, which are also responsible for severe 
lung infections, the success of Moderna’ early trials shows that “you can 
actually now do combinations’, Zaks says. 

Moderna is also working on vaccines to tackle emerging infectious 
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diseases such as avian influenza and Zika virus, for which the speed of 
mRNA manufacturing could be beneficial in the event of a pandemic. 
“One of the greatest advantages of this mRNA strategy is just how fast 
you can go from a nucleotide sequence to a vaccine product,’ says Justin 
Richner, a vaccine researcher at the University of Illinois College of 
Medicine in Chicago, who has collaborated with Moderna in the past. 

The current speed record was set in 2013 in response to an influenza 
outbreak in China: it took scientists at Novartis just eight days to make 
a vaccine candidate. Health officials at the Chinese Center for Disease 
Control and Prevention in Beijing posted gene sequences from the 
virus on a data-sharing platform on a Sunday in late March*. By the 
following Sunday, Andy Geall and his team at Novartis’s vaccine unit 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, were already running validation experi- 
ments of their mRNA vaccine in hamster kidney cells. 

“It happened in real time the moment that sequence was available,” 


“YOU CAN USE MESSENGER RNA 
VACCINES FOR PRETTY MUCH 
EVERYTHING.” 


says Geall, who is now head of formulations, analytics and chemistry at 
Avidity Biosciences in La Jolla, California. For a conventional vaccine, 
the same process could take six months or more, he adds. 

Geall continues to consult with companies and academics working 
on mRNA vaccines. He has recently started to go beyond viruses to 
other pathogens. Last year, for example, he joined forces with clinical 
immunologist Richard Bucala’s team at Yale School of Medicine in New 
Haven, Connecticut, and successfully used mRNA to vaccinate mice 
against malaria’, which is caused by a single-celled parasite. 

“The whole platform is very, very flexible,” says Norbert Pardi, who 
studies infectious diseases at the University of Pennsylvania's Perelman 
School of Medicine in Philadelphia. He is currently working on 
vaccines for malaria as well as HIV, hepatitis C and several other viral 
diseases. “You can use mRNA vaccines for pretty much everything,” 
he says. 


TAKE ANOTHER SHOT 

Developing mRNA vaccines is not always straightforward, however. 
Modernas initial candidate vaccine for Zika virus, for example, was well 
tolerated in people but failed to provoke much of an immune response. 
With funding from the US government, Moderna went back to the 
lab, optimized the vaccine sequence and developed another candidate 
that is, according to Zaks, “at least 20 times more potent” than the 
first-generation product in mice and monkey testing. 

The first clinical-stage mRNA vaccine from CureVac was also 
disappointing. It was a rabies vaccine’ that could induce antibody 
responses in some study participants, but only when administered 
through needle-free devices — and even then, only around two-thirds 
of vaccinated people achieved the recommended level of antiviral 
therapy. 

CureVac has since altered its delivery platform and restarted human 
trials with a vaccine candidate that is encased in lipid nanoparticles. 
As the company’s scientists reported in 2017, this change enhances the 
cellular uptake of the mRNA sequences, so the same level of antibody 
and T-cell responses can be achieved in mice and monkeys using a tiny 
fraction of the dose’. 

But starting clinical development again cost the company valuable 
time in the race to bring its products to market. For chief technology 
officer Mariola Fotin-Mleczek, this was an important lesson learnt the 
hard way. “Formulation makes a big impact,” she says. 

What goes into the mRNA sequence matters a great deal, too. 
Some companies and non-profit groups are pushing ahead with 
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Technicians at Moderna make a personalized cancer vaccine. 


‘self-amplifying’ mRNA vaccines. These include everything found in 
a conventional mRNA vaccine, plus all the genes that encode the RNA 
replication machinery. This combination of genes allows one strand 
of synthetic mRNA to generate thousands of copies of the mRNA of 
interest, says Jeffrey Ulmer, head of preclinical research for vaccines 
at GlaxoSmithKline in Rockville, Maryland. This amplification effect, 
he points out, “gives you the potential to have a much more potent 
immune response with the same dose of RNA — or alternatively, you 
need much less RNA to get an equivalent level of immune protection”. 

For instance, BioNTech scientists, working with immunologists from 
Imperial College London, reported that mice could be fully protected 
from influenza using just 1.25 micrograms of self-amplifying mRNA — 
a small fraction of the 80 micrograms of a conventional mRNA vaccine 
needed to produce the same effect*. Late last year, scientists at Imperial 
collaborated with the Coalition for Epidemic Preparedness Innova- 
tions, a global public-private partnership based in Oslo, to advance its 
self-amplifying mRNA platform to produce vaccines against rabies, 
the Marburg virus and H1N1 influenza. 

Beyond vaccines, mRNA technologies can be used to produce the 
missing or defective proteins responsible for all manner of diseases. 
Many companies, including Translate Bio of Lexington, Massachusetts, 
are pushing ahead with this kind of restorative therapeutic strategy. But 
as Translate Bio’s chief scientific officer, Richard Wooster, points out, 
targeting corrective mRNA drugs to the desired organs and cell types 
in the body muscle, say, or to cancer cells, is extremely difficult. In 
addition, scientists are still struggling to devise chemical formulations 
of mRNA that avoid unwanted immune reactions to the molecules. 

Vaccines are not hampered by these technical complexities. “With 
vaccination, youre getting a systemic effect, so you don't necessarily 
need to have specific tissue targeting,’ says Wooster, whose company 
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signed a deal in 2018 with Sanofi Pasteur of Paris to develop mRNA 
vaccines for up to five pathogens. Furthermore, because the goal with 
any vaccine is to elicit immune activity, the tendency for lab-made 
mRNA to trigger the immune system — and thus serve as its own 
immunological enhancer — becomes a feature, not a problem. 

Most of the mRNA vaccines developed so far have focused on 
cancer and infectious diseases. But BioNTech also holds the patent 
rights toan mRNA-vaccination platform designed to protect against 
allergens such as grass pollen and house dust mites. “I think it would 
be avery elegant way to prevent allergies,” says Richard Weiss, an 
immunologist at the University of Salzburg, Austria, who helped to 
develop the technology. His team showed that mRNA-based immuni- 
zation can completely protect mice from developing allergies against 
timothy grass, a common cause of hay fever”. 


“| WAS ACTUALLY WITNESSING 
THE CANCER CELLS SHRINKING 
BEFORE MY EYES.” 


All companies have to set strategic priorities, however, and for now 
BioNTech’s remain squarely rooted in oncology. Last month, its sci- 
entists reported at a cancer immunotherapy conference in Paris that 
the company’s most advanced off-the-shelf vaccine candidate helped 
to shrink or stabilize melanoma in 19 of 42 early-trial participants. In 
continued follow-up investigations from the firm’s first-in-humans 
study of its personalized cancer vaccine, all the people who had previ- 
ously responded favourably were still relapse-free up to 41 months 
after treatment. And those responses came without the addition of a 
checkpoint inhibitor. 

BioNTech is banking on the idea that the combination that Kremer 
is receiving for his metastasized melanoma will yield even better 
results, especially now that most of the kinks have been ironed out. 
Back in February, Kremer was supposed to receive his first dose of 
personalized vaccine shortly before taking a holiday to the Florida 
Keys with his wife and two teenage daughters. But the treatment, 
which BioNTech manufactures in Germany and ships to patients 
around the world, was held up at customs. The dry ice used to chill 
the vaccine vaporized, so the product thawed out and had to be 
discarded. 

Kremer says he maintained a positive outlook as he waited three 
weeks for the next shipment of vaccine to arrive. His wife, Ginny, 
was less patient. “She was very upset,’ Kremer says. “I don't think she 
slept for two months.” 

BioNTech has since developed systems to ensure that its personal- 
ized vaccines reach people as quickly as possible — a crucial feature 
for any cancer treatment when time is of the essence. Fortunately for 
Kremer, the delay didn’t impact his prognosis. “He’s had a remarkable 
response,’ says cancer immunologist Ryan Sullivan, who is treating 
Kremer at Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston. And although 
“there are shipping concerns that can happen and not everyone 
responds’, Sullivan adds, “with cases like Brad’s, it’s easy to get excited 
about this type of strategy.” m 


Elie Dolgin is a science journalist in Somerville, Massachusetts. 
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RNA THERAPIES 


RNA therapy sets sail 
for the heart 


Researchers hope that understanding the many roles of non-coding RNA in heart health 
and cardiovascular disease could deliver a therapeutic breakthrough. 


BY CHRIS WOOLSTON 


hen Stefanie Dimmeler isolates 
strands of RNA in her laboratory, 
she’s not just handling an interesting 


piece of genetics. She’s searching for a possible 
advance to fight the world’s number one cause 
of death. 

In the past decade, scientists such as 
Dimmeler have shown that certain types of 
RNA help to regulate the basic mechanisms of 
cardiovascular disease, including the formation 
of cholesterol, the build-up of plaques and the 
death of cells after a heart attack. 

By learning more about the roles of RNA in 
cardiovascular disease, researchers hope to har- 
ness the molecules to prevent and even reverse 


key steps in the process. 

Dimmeler, a specialist in cardiovascular 
regeneration at Goethe University Frankfurt in 
Germany, describes RNA asa “biologically and 
mechanistically attractive target”. 


BENEFITS AND RISKS 

Because cardiovascular disease is often caused 
by acomplex process that occurs slowly over 
decades, any therapy targeting RNA would 
have to deliver long-lasting results with mini- 
mal side effects, a difficult balance to strike. 
The near ubiquity of heart disease also raises 
the stakes. Researchers have to think carefully 
about who — if anyone — could benefit from 
this potentially risky treatment. “If we can get 
something going with RNA, the impact could 


be major,” she says. 

Most of the focus is on a class of RNA 
that doesn’t directly code for proteins. Once 
thought of as meaningless genetic noise, such 
non-coding RNA is now known to regulate 
the expression of proteins throughout the 
body, including many of the key proteins 
involved in heart disease. In particular, 
non-coding microRNAs — strands of 21-23 
nucleotides — are thought to affect the pro- 
tein output of more than 60% of human 
genes, says Carlos Fernandez-Hernando, a 
pathologist at Yale University in New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Some of the non-coding RNA molecules 
that have already been isolated, identified 
and tested in the laboratory have created 
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real cause for optimism, Fernandez-Her- 
nando says. Long non-coding RNA, which 
is made up of more than 200 nucleotides 
and can both promote and suppress the 
expression of proteins, intrigues researchers 
with its diversity and flexibility. But when it 
comes to therapeutic potential in the short 
term, scientists such as Fernandez-Hernando 
have focused mainly on microRNAs. These 
strands have just one main function: gum- 
ming up the production of proteins by bind- 
ing to the transcription 


machinery in a cell. “MicroRNA 
Fernandez-Hernan- is wonderful 
do’s lab is especially because you 
interested in suppress- ought tobe 
ing miR-33, a type of able to target 
microRNA that has an ° 
: F an entire 
important role in cho- ‘ v 
lesterol metabolism. Pattway. 


Among other functions, 

the molecule slows the production of high 
density lipoprotein (HDL) cholesterol, known 
as ‘good cholesterol because it helps transport 
low density lipoprotein (LDL) cholesterol to 
the liver, where it can be broken down and 
eliminated. Fernandez-Hernando and his 
colleagues have shown’ that levels of HDL 
cholesterol in mice surge when the animals 
are treated with DNA sequences called anti- 
sense oligonucleotides that target and destroy 
mik-33. 

Fernandez-Hernando explains that miR- 
33 inhibits at least ten genes involved in 
producing HDL cholesterol. The molecule’s 
effect on any particular gene is fairly mild, 
he says, reducing the expression of a protein 
by just 5-10%. But because the microRNA 
affects different parts of the same biological 
process, suppressing the molecule can have 
a substantial impact on the final outcome. 
“MicroRNA is wonderful because you ought 
to be able to target an entire pathway,’ he 
says. “The effect on the output could be lot 


Stefanie Dimmeler at Goethe University Frankfurt, Germany, investigates RNA that affects heart health. 


stronger than if you targeted a single gene. 
There’s a lot of excitement for a potentially 
powerful technique.” 


CARDIAC AGEING 

That same excitement has spurred Dimme- 
ler and her team in Frankfurt to investigate a 
suite of microRNAs that threaten heart health 
at the most fundamental levels. The micro- 
RNA miR-34, for example, promotes cardiac 
ageing and cell death after a heart attack. Just 
as Fernandez-Hernando hopes to boost good 
cholesterol by suppressing miR-33, Dimmeler 
thinks that lowering the production of miR-34 
could promote healing after a heart attack. 

Another molecule in Dimmeler’s sights is 
miR-92A, a microRNA that induces cell death 
in cells deprived of oxygen after a heart attack. 
Dimmeler and her team showed that inhibiting 
miR-92A significantly improved heart function 
in mice and pigs with sudden insufficient blood 
supply to the heart, or acute ischaemia”. “There's 
also unpublished data showing that miR-92A 
can improve heart function in diabetic pigs with 
chronic ischaemia,’ she says. “It could be a very 
interesting target for heart failure.” 

Other microRNAs work the other way, 
by encouraging regeneration of heart tissue. 
Instead of suppressing these targets, research- 
ers are hoping to make them more abundant. 
In 2012, scientists showed that over expression 
of miR-199 enhanced the proliferation of heart 
cells in mice’. In practice, such an approach 
could trigger an unhealthy overload of heart 
cells. Dimmeler says that any treatment that 
uses miR-199 to encourage regeneration of 
damaged tissue would have to be carefully 
titrated and given for a short time. 

Other obstacles might prove tougher to 
overcome. Because microRNAs can attach to 
many different genes, unintended consequences 
are often a serious concern, says Andrew Baker, 
a molecular biologist at the University of Edin- 
burgh, UK. Studies of miR-21, a microRNA 
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associated with plaque build-up in arteries, 
have found it is seven times more abundant in 
peripheral arteries clogged with atherosclerosis 
than in healthy arteries’. But broad, unfocused 
attempts to suppress the molecule will almost 
certainly hit other targets with unpredictable 
results. Baker says “miR-21 is expressed in vir- 
tually every cell”. “You need to target the therapy 
toa particular cell type,’ he adds. 

Scientists are exploring several strategies for 
delivering RNA therapies to the intended car- 
diovascular targets, including piggybacking 
microRNA onto an adenovirus vector — com- 
monly used to insert genes into cells — and 
using catheters to deliver the package to spe- 
cific tissues. Another option is using microRNA 
inhibitors that could be activated by precisely 
aimed beams of light. Dimmeler notes that 
using light can be effective for surface tissues 
but is much more challenging for internal 
organs such as the heart. Baker and his col- 
leagues are exploring ways to deliver miRNA- 
based therapies directly to veins exposed during 
surgical grafts. “Having access to the tissue is a 
real bonus,’ Baker says. “It also presents some 
challenges because you don't have access to the 
tissue for very long.” 

If and when such technical hurdles are over- 
come, the central question remains: who might 
benefit from cardiovascular therapy that tar- 
gets RNA? Baker suspects that it could be most 
helpful for people at very high risk of heart 
disease, such as those with unstable plaques 
or early-stage heart failure. Targeting a process 
such as the slow build-up of plaque in arteries, 
a nearly universal occurrence that develops 
throughout a lifetime, would require further 
breakthroughs and a deeper understanding of 
the risks of manipulating RNA for decades at a 
time.“There are a lot of unknowns about such 
long-term treatment,’ Baker says. “That’s not to 
say that it can’t be done” 

The uncertainties should help to spur more 
basic research in the future. In addition to fine- 
tuning approaches using known microRNAs, 
Baker says that researchers should continue 
looking for new candidates. It’s quite possible, 
he says, that the best targets for cardiovascular 
disease have yet to be discovered. “There area 
lot of non-coding RNAs in the human genome 
that nobody knows anything about,” he says. 
Until all of RNA strands at the core of heart dis- 
ease have been identified, the full potential of 
the RNA approach will remain unknown. 

It might turn out that RNA-based therapies 
never add much firepower to the fight against 
cardiovascular disease, Baker says. But with so 
many potential targets and so much on the line, 
it's clearly worth a shot. m 


Chris Woolston is a freelance writer in 
Billings, Montana. 
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RNA THERAPIES } OUTLOOK 


PERSPECTIVE 


technologies such as CRISPR-Cas9 have been hot topics for 

debate ever since such techniques were developed. Ask anyone 
on the street about gene editing and the chances are that most will have 
heard of it. There might be controversy over the benefits of using gene 
editing to tackle conditions and the ethical challenges it poses, but the 
public will probably be aware of the field’s existence and potential. Ask 
the same people about RNA therapies (or even just RNA) and you will 
probably be greeted with a blank stare. 

Why is this the case? Several RNA therapies have already been 
licensed for use in the clinic, yet the development of CRISPR-Cas9 
in a clinical context is still in its infancy. The discovery of RNA was 
concomitant with that of DNA, but it has yet to appear on the public 
radar, despite the opportunities that it offers as a therapeutic tool. 

One reason that RNA-based approaches are the lesser-known and 
seldom-seen sibling of DNA therapies might be the evident complexity 
of RNA biology, and the perceived difficulties in 
talking about it to a non-scientific audience. 

As a scientist and educator, I am consistently 
met with the perception that RNA biology is too 
difficult to understand, and is therefore best left 
alone. It is true that it is a complex area, but so are 
genetics and epigenetics. Yet both are represented 
in and discussed by the media in a way that RNA 
biology is not. It is down to scientists and commu- 
nicators to make the subject accessible and easy to 
understand. It’s not impossible — we just need to 
engage with the task and to give it priority. I find 
that the public is actually very receptive to infor- 
mation on the topic, and that with understanding 
often comes a willingness to embrace things. 

The idea that you can change a DNA sequence 
by using a one-stop therapy to repair a genetic 
mutation is extremely attractive. But such inter- 
ventions are difficult to revert, and have the potential to be transmitted 
to future generations. This area is one in which RNA therapies might 
have the upper hand, representing a more digestible solution to cor- 
recting genetic conditions for clinicians and the public. Unlike gene 
editing, RNA therapies do not alter the actual sequence of a mutated 
gene, but instead alter its output. Those changes are temporary, not 
permanent. As much as 50% of diseases in people might arise from 
changes in RNA transcription, processing or turnover. Increasingly, 
weare realizing that the risk of developing many common long-term 
conditions is also influenced by changes in the expression of genes, 
rather than in the structures of the proteins that they encode. 

RNA therapies might be relatively new, but already several such 
drugs have made it to the clinic. These include: patisiran for heredi- 
tary transthyretin amyloidosis, a build-up of the protein amyloid in 
nerves and organs; eteplirsen for certain types of Duchenne muscular 
dystrophy, an inherited form of progressive muscle degeneration; and 
nusinersen for spinal muscular atrophy, a rare genetic neuromuscular 
condition. Before the advent of these drugs, all three conditions were 
life threatening, or potentially so. 

Such drugs work by changing how RNA-encoded messages sent 


Tes merits and risks of gene editing and gene-manipulation 


WITH SAFE 
AND EFFECTIVE 
TREATMENTS, 


GENETIC 
DISEASES 


THAT ARE INCURABLE 
NEED NOT BEA 


LIFE SENTENCE. 


Eclipsed by CRISPR 


As asource of potential treatments, gene editing gets all the attention. 
» It’s time for scientists to shout about RNA therapies, says Lorna Harries. 


from mutated genes are produced, processed or degraded. This can 
restore the number of messages that are produced, or alter the nature 
of those messages so that they more closely resemble those from genes 
without mutations. 

In many ways, RNA therapies are not so different from other existing 
medications. They are prescribed and taken regularly (but perhaps less 
often than are conventional drugs), and their effects do not last indefi- 
nitely. 

As well as the challenges imposed by RNA therapies in terms of their 
delivery, targeting and efficacy, there are some less tangible barriers 
to their use. 

First, there might be psychological barriers to their uptake. Any 
new treatment can seem frightening to patients and their families. 
Even medical professionals sometimes prefer to stick with less effec- 
tive, but more familiar, approaches to managing conditions. There 
is work to be done in making RNA therapies less alien and more 
akin to conventional medications, but this is best 
done by communicating the vast health benefits 
that they might bring. The first applications of 
such drugs have been in rare genetic diseases. 
Parents of children with these conditions have 
often run out of conventional treatment options. 
They might also be better connected to medical 
professionals and therefore be more willing to 
try fresh approaches. 

Second, RNA therapies are more expensive than 
many drugs that are already on the market. The 
UK National Institute for Health and Care Excel- 
lence, which approves treatments for use by the 
UK National Health Service on the basis of cost- 
effectiveness, currently quotes a cost of £450,000 
(US$553,000) for the first year of treating spinal 
muscular atrophy with nusinersen, and then 
£225,000 for each subsequent year. Advances on 
the scale of RNA therapies do not come cheap, and we should not 
underestimate the value of an effective therapy to the family of a child 
with spinal muscular atrophy. 

Finally, by and large, these medications are best for tackling 
conditions with a common genetic aetiology. In an era of personalized 
medicine, it might not be cost-effective to design a specific interven- 
tion for individual mutations. However, many inherited diseases do 
share specific types of mutation, and these are ripe for the development 
of RNA therapies. 

This fresh approach to tackling genetic diseases has the potential 
to create a sea change in how we think about treating people with 
inherited conditions. With safe and effective treatments that really 
work, genetic diseases that are incurable at present need not bea 
life sentence in the future. The barriers that remain are not insur- 
mountable. We still have work to do, but the future is bright for RNA 
therapies. m 


Lorna Harries is professor of molecular genetics at the University of 
Exeter, UK. 
e-mail: I. w.harries@exeter.ac.uk 
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THERAPEUTICS 


A tale 
of two 
drugs 


Arare genetic disease 
became a focus for two 
pharmaceutical companies 
that specialize in RNA 
therapies. Now, treatments 
for other hereditary 
conditions are within the 
sights of the industry. 


BY LIAM DREW 


approved two RNA-targeted drugs 

for the rare genetic disease hereditary 
transthyretin (hATTR) amyloidosis, offer- 
ing hope to around 50,000 people with the 
condition worldwide. 

The disease is caused by mutations in the gene 
that encodes transthyretin, a protein in blood 
that is made by the liver. Such mutations lead to 
a decrease in the solubility of transthyretin, so 
that, instead of being transported through the 
body, the protein forms clumps around nerve 
fibres and in the cardiovascular system, progres- 
sively eroding tissue function. 

The drugs that were approved by the 
US Food and Drug Administration (FDA) 
and the European Medicines Agency (EMA) 
enter liver cells to thwart transthyretin produc- 
tion. Each binds to the messenger RNA that 
encodes the mutated protein. But these drugs 
are otherwise distinct, and represent the two 
most advanced strategies for targeting RNA 
therapeutically. 

One of the drugs, inotersen (Tegsedi), is an 
antisense oligonucleotide (ASO). Typically, 
ASOs are short single strands of modified 
DNA that are designed to bind to a specific 
mRNA. They thereby suppress that mRNA‘’s 
ability to guide protein synthesis, and often 
lead to destruction of the mRNA. 

ASOs were discovered more than 40 years 
ago, and the developers of inotersen, Ionis 
Pharmaceuticals, founded in 1989 and based 
in Carlsbad, California, led the long process of 


L: 2018, US and European regulators 


chemically modifying DNA to convert ASOs 
into functional drugs. Inotersen was only the 
fifth medication in this class to gain clinical 
approval. 

The other approved treatment for hATTR 
is patisiran (Onpattro), which was developed 
by Alnylam Pharmaceuticals in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Patisiran comprises a short 
stretch of double-stranded RNA known as 
a short interfering RNA (siRNA) and is the 
fruit of Nobel-prizewinning research that 
showed plants and animals use a mechanism 
called RNA interference (RNAi) to control the 
abundance of mRNA. In RNAi, cells produce 
siRNAs that are complementary to sections of 
specific longer mRNAs. When an siRNA binds 
to its target mRNA, it catalyses the destruction 
of that molecule. 

Alnylam was founded in 2002 with the goal 
of hijacking this pathway to make RNA thera- 
pies. Patisiran is the first RNAi-based drug to 
be approved. 

When recounting the histories of their 
respective companies, Stanley Crooke, 
founder and chief executive of Ionis, and Kevin 
Fitzgerald, senior vice-president of research at 
Alnylam, tell similar stories. Biological tech- 
nologies, they say, go through three phases 
during development. First is what Fitzgerald 
calls the “hope and promise” phase, in which 
investors bet big on the technology. But this is 
almost always followed by a phase of slow pro- 
gress and growing scepticism, during which 
funding is harder to come by and developers 
must innovate to deliver on initial promises. 

The third phase — ifreached — begins with 
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the first promising data in human trials and 
proceeds to drugs getting approved for clinical 
use. According to Crooke, when this happens, 
people start to argue over who came up with 
the technology in the first place. 

RNA therapies seem to be securely in the 
third phase. What remains to be seen is how 
widely they will affect clinical practice. 


FIRST, THE LIVER 

To work, RNA therapies must meet a number 
of criteria. Most importantly, ASOs and RNAi 
drugs should be stable enough to persist in the 
body for a useful length of time — around a 
day — to allow for a reasonable dosing regi- 
men. On administration, they must reach their 
target organs, enter the target cells and then 
bind tightly to target mRNAs. The ASOs that 
existed when Ionis was founded in 1989 had 
none of these properties. And the first human 
trials in the 1990s revealed that they had serious 
side effects. In 2002, the development of RNAi 
drugs was facing many of the same issues. 

In 1998, Ionis got clinical approval for fomi- 
virsen (Vitravene) — an ASO based on early 
chemistry that treated CMV retinitis in people 
with AIDS. Even so, throughout the 1990s the 
company focused mainly on modifying DNA 
for use in ASOs. 

By tweaking the chemical structure of DNA, 
researchers were able to make ASOs from 
synthetic analogues of DNA that retained 
the molecule’ crucial property of binding to 
specific RNA targets, on the basis of Watson- 
Crick base-pairing, but that otherwise behaved 
differently from natural DNA. Gradually, 
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Ellie Darby- 
Prangnell has a 
genetic condition 
called spinal 
muscular atrophy. 


molecules emerged that 
were more resistant to 
nucleases, enzymes that 
form part of the body’s 
mechanism for degrading 
stray nucleic acids. This 
drastically increased the biological half-life of 
ASOs. Other improvements included binding 
to target RNAs more tightly and generating 
fewer inflammatory side effects. 

David Corey, a pharmacologist at the 
University of Texas Southwestern Medical 
Center in Dallas, says that scepticism about 
ASOs grew during the 1990s, but at the start of 
the 2000s, the science suddenly became con- 
vincing. Corey attributes this to two major 
factors: the development of innovative classes 
of ASO, and the realization that researchers 
needed to focus on where ASOs accumulate 
in the body — the liver. 

Alnylam discovered that the same was true 
of siRNA therapies, and therefore focused 
its attention on developing two strategies for 
getting these drugs into liver cells. 

The first approach involves packaging 
siRNAs into vesicles comprising lipid nanopar- 
ticles, which mimic naturally occurring lipid 
droplets that are taken up by liver cells through 
the low-density lipoprotein (LDL) receptor. 
The second requires conjugating siRNA to a 
small molecule called N-acetylgalactosamine 
(GalNAc) that binds to and enters liver cells 
through a receptor that is selectively and highly 
expressed on such cells, a tactic that Ionis also 
used to further hone ASO delivery to the liver. 

RNA therapies do not yet work as orally 
administered pills. They must be given by 
subcutaneous injection or, for lipid-nanopar- 
ticle formulations, by intravenous infusion — a 
process that requires a health-care professional. 
But the drugs now act for weeks or months, 
potentially compensating for these more 
cumbersome administration routes. Focus on 
the liver yielded the second ASO to gain FDA 
approval — 14 years after the first. Mipom- 
ersen (Kynamro), developed by Ionis, treats 
homozygous familial hypercholesterolaemia, an 
inherited disease that elevates cholesterol levels 
in the blood by reducing the production of a 
protein called apolipoprotein B in the liver. This 
was avery important drug, says Corey, because 
its intended effects on apolipoprotein B and 
cholesterol were directly observed in humans. 

Although the main goal was to treat the 
genetic condition, Ionis saw mipomersen as a 
drug that might ultimately be used to tackle 
cholesterol levels in the general population. 
It touted the ASO as a future competitor of 
the cholesterol-lowering statin atorvastatin 
(Lipitor): infrequent, long-lasting injections 
that would replace daily pills. 

But mipomersen can lead to liver toxicity 
and serious cardiovascular side effects. In 2012, 
it was refused a licence by the EMA, and clini- 
cians in the United States favoured lomitapide 
(Juxtapid), a small-molecule drug developed 
by Aegerion Pharmaceuticals in Cambridge, 


Massachusetts, that lowers apolipoprotein B 
levels by a different mechanism. 

Side effects and ease of administration are 
important factors in drug development. People 
with conditions such as hAT'TR amyloidosis 
and other rare genetic disorders, for whom 
there might be no other treatment options, are 
often more willing to tolerate drugs with side 
effects. They also visit doctors regularly, which 
could explain why they are often amenable to 
more-involved drug-delivery routes. 

Inotersen and patisiran are far from being 
perfect drugs. For example, inotersen is more 
conveniently given by subcutaneous injection, 
but recipients must be monitored for a decrease 
in blood platelet counts — a serious potential 
side effect. Patisiran has a better side-effect pro- 
file, but requires intravenous administration 
in a clinic, and those given the drug must take 
steroids to suppress infusion-related reac- 
tions. The relative success of these drugs will 
not depend simply on their efficacy, but also on 
patients’ experiences of taking them. 


MASS APPEAL 

Using RNA therapies to treat genetic liver 
conditions seems to be an approach that 
works. In May, Ionis gained approval from the 
EMA (but not the FDA, when it considered 
the application in August 2018) for its third 
liver-acting ASO, volanesorsen (Waylivra), to 
treat a hereditary disorder that elevates levels 
of fats called triglycerides in the blood. And in 
August, the FDA granted givosiran priority- 
review status. The drug is an siRNA devel- 
oped by Alnylam for acute hepatic porphyria, 
another inherited liver disease. 

But researchers in the field hope that liver- 
targeting RNA therapies will soon be used 
to treat more-common disorders. There are 
more than ten ongoing phase III clinical tri- 
als of such therapies for liver-related diseases. 
Ionis, for example, has developed candidate 
ASO-based treatments for thrombosis, which 
target a blood-clotting factor made in the liver, 
as well as an ASO that aims to decrease levels 
of apolipoprotein A — high levels of which are 
a risk factor for cardiovascular disease, and for 
which no lowering strategy is available. 

It is probable, however, that a GalNAc- 
conjugated siRNA called inclisiran will be 
the first RNA therapy to hit the mass market. 
Developed initially by Alnylam for familial 
hypercholesterolaemia, in 2013, it was licensed 
to The Medicines Company in Parsippany, New 
Jersey, with a view to using it in people with high 
cholesterol levels not caused by genetic condi- 
tions. In 2018, The Medicines Company sold off 
its other assets to focus on inclisiran exclusively. 

The drug inhibits the synthesis of PCSK9, 
an enzyme that regulates the uptake of LDL 
cholesterol by liver cells, such that lowering 
PCSK9 expression reduces LDL cholesterol 
levels in the blood (high LDL levels are another 
risk factor for heart disease). A phase III trial 
of the drug in people who had experienced a 
heart attack or stroke showed a roughly 50% 
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decrease in LDL cholesterol levels. 

Peter Wijngaard, chief development officer 
at The Medicines Company, says the drug’s 
appeal is that it needs to be given only twice 
a year, which guarantees six months of lower 
cholesterol after each physician-administered 
dose. The company is preparing to file an 
application for FDA approval later this year. 
In the long term, if the drug is successful in 
people at high risk of a cardiovascular event, 
it could be used in prevention and as an 
alternative to statins, Wijngaard adds. 


BEYOND THE LIVER 

Blocking the translation of mRNA into protein 
is the most straightforward and common appli- 
cation of RNA therapies. Indeed, catalysing 
mRNA degradation is the only mechanism 
of action of siRNA-based drugs. But ASO 
technology has another string to its bow. 

When an mRNA is transcribed from a gene, 
it contains both introns and exons. Exons are 
stretches of mRNA that dictate the sequence of 
the resultant protein. Introns are stretches that 
are excised before protein synthesis begins, in 
a process called splicing. ASOs that bind to an 
unprocessed mRNA can influence how it is 
spliced into a mature mRNA. 

Two drugs that alter RNA splicing have 
now been approved by the FDA, and, notably, 
neither targets the liver. One, aimed at skeletal 
muscle, was controversially approved for treat- 
ing Duchenne muscular dystrophy (DMD). 
The other is RNA therapy’s first blockbuster 
drug —a highly effective treatment for spinal 
muscular atrophy that operates in the central 
nervous system, a tissue that has become the 
field’s second frontier. 

DMD is caused by mutations in the gene 
that encodes the protein dystrophin, which 
protects muscle fibres from the damag- 
ing effects of contraction. When a mutation 
causes the loss of functional dystrophin, 
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Light micrograph of tissue affected by Duchenne 


muscular dystrophy, in which some of the muscle 
fibres (dark purple) have been destroyed. 
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muscles progressively deteriorate and then 
die. Dystrophin mRNA typically comprises 
79 exons. Importantly, even if an exon is 
missing, functional dystrophin can still be 
made. ASOs can be used to treat some DMD- 
causing mutations that render the mRNA 
downstream of the mutations unreadable, such 
that no functional protein is formed. 

In the early 2000s, geneticists showed that 
ASOs binding to dystrophin mRNA could 
influence splicing in such a way that an exon 
containing a harmful mutation was left out 
of the mature mRNA (A. Aartsma-Rus et al. 
Neuromusc. Disord. 12, S71-S77; 2002). 
Known as exon skipping, this resulted in the 
downstream mRNA no longer being unreada- 
ble and in functional dystrophin being formed. 

Consequently, two groups of researchers set 
to work on developing exon-skipping ASOs for 
DMD. One team, led by geneticist Annemieke 
Aartsma-Rus at Leiden University Medical 
Center in the Netherlands, tested a compound 
in nearly 300 people, but it failed to reliably 
improve clinical outcomes. 

The second team — led by researchers from 
Sarepta Therapeutics in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts — showed that its drug, eteplirsen 
(Exondys 51), raised dystrophin levels in recip- 
ients, but only by about 0.28%. The drug was, 
however, approved in a contentious FDA hear- 
ing in which family members of people with 
DMD gave impassioned pleas in favour of the 
drug and the chairperson overruled the rec- 
ommendation of an expert panel. The EMA, 
when presented with the same data, refused to 
approve the application. 

The field now anxiously awaits completion 
ofan obligatory post-approval clinical trial that 
must show improvements in participants’ symp- 
toms. Aartsma-Rus worries that the FDAs deci- 
sion might backfire: if the follow-up trial fails, 
regulators could hesitate 


to approve future drugs “If I’d done 

solely on the basis of nothing 

them increasing protein except 

levels, even when those Spinraza in my 

increases are large. career, I’dbe 
She is working on happy.” 


the next generation of 

ASOs. “Exon skipping still has a place,” she 
says, “but there’s room for improvement.” 
Aartsma-Rus’s optimism stems from the fact 
that eteplirsen is an early type of ASO that 
doesnt contain the chemical modifications that 
have subsequently improved ASO efficiency. 
But targeting muscle tissue remains a challenge. 

Another reason to be hopeful is the success of 
a blockbuster drug for spinal muscular atrophy 
(SMA), a genetic condition that affects motor 
neurons. It progressively diminishes a person's 
ability to move and, in children, can fatally 
disable the muscles that control breathing. 

The condition occurs when a person inherits 
two faulty copies of the gene SMN1. But the 
human genome contains another version of 
this gene, SMN2, that is expressed at a much 
lower level. The protein encoded by SMN2 


can, however, substitute functionally for that 
encoded by SMN1. Nusinersen (Spinraza), 
an ASO developed by Ionis, binds to SMN2 
mRNA to promote the retention of an exon 
that increases the production of SMN2 protein 
to such an extent that it can compensate for the 
absence of SMN1. Frank Bennett, co-founder 
of Ionis, who leads its drug-development pro- 
gramme for SMA, had concerns about tack- 
ling nervous-system disorders using ASOs. 


— 
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Logan Velchansky (front) began treatment with 
Spinraza soon after it was commercialized. 


Although he knew that the drugs worked well 
in neural tissue, he also knew that they did not 
cross the blood-brain barrier. To treat such a 
condition, ASOs would have to be given by lum- 
bar puncture — an invasive procedure that it 
was hard to imagine subjecting patients to on 
a weekly basis. 

But when Ionis began to test ASOs in the cen- 
tral nervous system (CNS) of rodents, monkeys 
and then humans, it discovered that the drugs 
stayed active for a long time. In people, nusin- 
ersen is effective when administered every 4-6 
months. And trials of it were a success. Some of 
the children showed improvement and started 
to hit developmental movement milestones. 
Those who began the treatment before their 
symptoms appeared fared even better. 

Bennett and his collaborator Adrian 
Krainer, a splicing researcher at Cold Spring 
Harbor Laboratory in New York, received a 
2019 Breakthrough Prize for their work on the 
drug. Crooke says, “If Id done nothing except 
Spinraza in my career, I'd be happy.” 


NEXT STEPS 

Such is the lasting effectiveness of ASOs in 
neurons that tackling CNS disorders repre- 
sents a major goal for RNA-therapy research- 
ers. Ionis has gained positive phase I/II trial 
results in people with Huntington's disease 
and similar phase I results in those with famil- 
ial amyotrophic lateral sclerosis (also known 
as familial motor neuron disease). It has also 
launched ASO programmes for other neuro- 
logical diseases. In April 2018, biotechnology 
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company Biogen in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
invested US$1 billion in Ionis’s neuroscience 
programme. And a year later, Regeneron Phar- 
maceuticals of Tarrytown, New York, backed 
Alnylam’s eye and CNS RNAi programme to 
the tune of $800 million, with Alnylam set to 
develop siRNA-carrying molecules analogous 
to GalNAc for use in those tissues. This work 
forms part of a dynamic ecosystem of drug 
development that involves at least 18 compa- 
nies that are participating in ongoing clinical 
trials of more than 50 RNA-targeting drugs. 

As well as increasingly eyeing up com- 
mon disorders, ASO developers are helping 
to tackle extremely rare conditions. An ini- 
tial promise of ASOs was that, after a suit- 
able chemical structure had been achieved, 
subsequent ASO drugs based on the same 
structure — varying only by nucleotide 
sequence — would have a similar pharmacol- 
ogy. Each fresh sequence would have its own 
off-target effects, but its well-characterized 
basic structure would enable pharmacologists 
to predict tissues and cells that the drug would 
target, and how often a dose would need to 
be administered. (By contrast, for small- 
molecule drugs, these parameters must be 
determined from scratch.) 

Such cumulative knowledge is useful for 
developing any drug, but it could be trans- 
formative for extremely rare conditions. For 
example, ASOs tailored to specific genetic 
mutations are being used by doctors at Boston 
Children’s Hospital, Massachusetts, to treat a 
nine-year-old girl with the hereditary neuro- 
degenerative condition Batten disease, and by 
neurologists at Columbia University Irving 
Medical Center in New York City to treat a 
26-year-old woman with a rare form of familial 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis. 

Assessing drug effectiveness in trials 
involving only one patient is challenging — 
unless there are very clear effects. But they are 
helping to establish a framework for developing 
therapies for extremely rare genetic conditions. 

RNA therapies stand on the cusp ofa period 
that will define their wider adoption. There 
will be further cases in which RNAi- and ASO- 
based treatments go head-to-head, although 
Aartsma-Rus says that it won't be “as simple 
as one is always better than the other”. The 
specifics of each condition and its treatment 
strategy will determine which will be the best 
therapeutic agent. 

There is also increasing success using gene 
therapy, as well as the excitement that swirls 
around the gene-editing technology CRISPR- 
Cas9. Crooke sees that as a perfect example of 
the early wave of hope that fresh technologies 
attract, which isn’t to say that it won't become 
an influential clinical tool — just that there 
is much work still to be done. “There will be 
competition for all these drugs,” says Crooke. 
“That's the nature of these things.” = 


Liam Drew is a freelance writer based in 
London. 
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RNA-directed therapeutics at lonis 


ONIS 


s scientists, our 

focus is on creating 

a different future. 
Because we are engaged in the 
discovery and development of 
new medicines, we have the 
extraordinary responsibility to 
prolong and enhance the lives 
of other humans. We do that 
by better understanding how 
cells perform their functions, 
how healthy homeostasis is 
maintained and what causes a 
disease phenotype. We then 
use that information, coupled 
to drug discovery technologies, 
to create medicines that have 
acceptable therapeutic indexes 
or risk-benefit ratios. Thus, as 
scientists, we think of history as 
the prologue to the future. 

Traditional drug-discovery 

efforts focus on designing small 
molecule agents (usually <500 
Dalton) meant to bind to and 
alter the structure and function 
of specific proteins. It has been 
apparent for many decades 
that this process is inadequate 
to meet the needs of patients 
or the demands of industry for 
new products. Moreover, these 
inefficient drug discovery systems 
often fail to take advantage of 
the extraordinary advances in 
understanding the molecular 
mechanisms of disease. There 
are numerous causes for the 
decline in productivity of our 
industry. For example, although 
the development of antimicrobial 
resistance is an issue, in the 
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Figure 1. Drugs in development. Current pipeline at lonis adapted from the annual meeting presentation June 6, 2019. 


developed world infectious 
diseases are well managed, 

as are many acute illnesses. 

This means that the industry 

is, to a large extent, focused on 
improving the therapy of chronic 
degenerative diseases. The 
treatment of chronic diseases 

is intrinsically a more difficult 
challenge for drug discoverers and 
developers. Increased demands 
from regulators before approval 
of new medicines, particularly the 
demand for high risk, enormously 
costly outcome studies, are 

a significant determinant. 


The evolution of monoclonal 
antibodies is representative of new 
technology that is more efficient 
and takes better advantage of the 
advances in understanding the 
molecular pathology of diseases 
that small molecule drugs are 
rarely able to address. But more 
must be done. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW 
CHEMICAL CLASS OF 
MEDICINES 

Thirty years ago, armed with a 
blank piece of paper and US$5.2 
million, lonis set out to create a 
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radically different drug discovery 
technology. We planned to design 
an entirely new chemical class 
of medicines called chemically 
modified oligonucleotides that 
would bind to their targets 
through an interaction never 
before used for drug discovery: 
Watson-Crick hybridization. 

We also planned to focus on 
molecules that had never been 
considered as drug receptors: 
ribonucleic acids (RNAs). We 
were not alone. Gilead, Hybridon 
and Genta were founded before 
or contemporaneously with 
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lonis, but we stayed the course. 
Because of 30 years of progress, 
we believe that we can realize an 
extraordinarily exciting future. 
The next few pages introduce the 
future envisaged by lonis. 

At lonis, we have developed 
and achieved regulatory approval 
for five first-in-class medicines, 
including the first RNA-targeted 
blockbuster, Spinraza. Currently, 
we have more than 40 first- or 
best-in-class medicines in 
development and expect at least 
10 or more drugs to be in pivotal 
trials or registration’ by the end of 
2020. Because of the efficiency of 
RNA-targeted drug discovery as 
practiced at lonis and our unique 
business model, we produce 
one medicine for every 12 lonis 
employees (we refer to ourselves 
as lons). That represents a 
large and growing competitive 
advantage compared to the 1,000 
plus persons required for the fully 
integrated companies using other 
available drug discovery platforms. 
Today, we have fully validated 
intravenous (IV), subcutaneous 
(SC) and intrathecal (IT) 
administration. We also have 
encouraging data on aerosol 
administration and can give 
antisense oligonucleotides (ASOs) 
as enemas (Fig. 1). Over the next 
several years, we intend to grow 
our pipeline to approximately 60 
medicines, with 10 being in pivotal 
trials at steady state. Because of 
the efficiency of the platform we 
can enlarge our pipeline with very 
modest increases in our staff. This 
support assures the core of lonis 
never exceeds 500 or so people. 
Why 500? Because organizational 
studies have shown that about 
500 is the optimal size to assure 
maximal innovation. 


INNOVATION THAT BRINGS 
MAXIMUM VALUE TO 
PATIENTS 

In our business, the number of 
medicines in development matters 
a great deal because they provide 
more opportunities for success. 
However, our focus goes well 
beyond numbers. We are intent 
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upon pursuing novel molecular 
targets that have the potential 

to revolutionize the therapeutic 
landscape and patient lives. Given 
the versatility, breadth of utility 
and the success rate of medicines 
derived from our platform, we 
can afford to take greater target 
risk. It is only by taking such an 
approach that transformative 
first-in-class medicines can be 
developed. We are committed to 
bringing the maximum value to 
the patients who need it the most 
because we feel that should be 
the mandate of our industry. And 
because we strongly believe that 
providing value to patients and 
charging for the value provided 
is the future of our industry. 
ASOs are a direct route from the 
gene to the patient and we fully 
expect that genomic advances 
will be continually incorporated 
in all our drug discovery and 
development activities. 

In our pipeline of 2025, we 
expect to have fully enabled 
aerosol delivery of ASOs for 
respiratory diseases such as 
chronic bronchitis, commercially 
attractive, orally administered 
medicines and new chemical 
approaches that provide potent 
agents to treat diseases of the 
heart and skeletal muscles. 
Because ASOs that are members 
of the same chemical class have 
very similar properties (differing 
only in their sequence), we 
pioneered informative systems 
that integrate all safety data 
from studies in non-human 
primates and all randomized, 
placebo-controlled trials and have 
published the results of those 
analyses**4>°, As new chemistries 
and routes of administration 
evolve, we will assemble and 
publish the results. These 
databases are of extraordinary 
value because learnings from 
previously developed medicines 
help inform our expectations to 
newer medicines in a particular 
chemical class. This contributes 
to the much higher success 
rate we see compared to more 
traditional approaches. 
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Although we are committed 
to bringing new therapies like 
Spinraza, Tegsedi and Waylivra 
to patients with rare diseases, 
our platform is also capable of 
producing medicines to treat 
more common disorders. Today, 
about 30% of our pipeline is 
committed to the treatment of 
rare diseases. By 2025 we expect 
the pipeline to be about 20% 
rare disease and 80% more 
common diseases. Importantly, 
we expect the performance of our 
medicines to continue to improve. 
The improved performance will 
be driven by advances made by 
the lonis core antisense program. 
Today, we have medicines that can 
be administered subcutaneously 
at 10-20 mg per month or less 
frequently. We expect the potency 
of our agents to continue to 
increase, enabling even more cost 
effective and better tolerated 
agents. The increase in potency 
should support the treatment 
of new types of diseases such 
as cardiac arrhythmias and 
congestive heart failure. 


ON THE CUSP OF ‘DESIGNER’ 
MEDICINES 

Certainly, an exciting future, but 
the most exciting opportunities 
are enabled by very recent 
advances in understanding the 
molecular mechanisms by which 
our medicines distribute in vivo 
and within cells and the molecular 
mechanisms by which they 
produce both pharmacodynamic 
and toxic effects. By exploiting 
this new knowledge, we believe 
we are on the cusp of achieving 
the dream of designer medicines. 
For the first 25 years, we focused 
our medicinal chemistry efforts 
on enhancing the interactions 

of ASOs with targeted RNAs. 
That effort has yielded what 

we call second generation and 
generation 2.5 ASOs that are 
substantially more potent, can be 
administered much less frequently 
by essentially all routes and are 
much safer than first generation 
ASOs. Given that we literally 
began with a blank piece of paper, 


this effort has been extraordinarily 
successful and resulted in our 
dominant intellectual position in 
RNA targeted therapeutics. 
About five years ago, 
based on important new data 
and understanding, our focus 
in research to advance the 
performance of ASOs expanded 
to include attempting to improve 
the interactions of ASOs with 
target RNAs. Two simple 
sounding statements describe 
the insights that have profoundly 
influenced our research and 
the future we think is possible 
for the technology. The fate of 
phosphorothioate (PS) ASOs 
is defined by the proteins with 
which they interact. PS ASOs 
can significantly alter the fate of 
many proteins with which they 
interact. These observations, 
combined with the knowledge 
that as much as 99% of a dose 
of an ASO is not localized at the 
desired sites for maximal activity, 
resulted in the establishment of 
four new research directions: (i) 
ligand conjugated ASOs or LICA 
tissue targeting; (ii) the targeted 
intracellular distribution; (iii) the 
design of ASOs to take advantage 
of newly identified molecular 
mechanisms of action and; (iv) 
the molecular toxicology program. 
Now that we have substantial 
knowledge about the key proteins 
with which ASOs interact in 
plasma and other in vivo sites, 
we have established an effort 
to conjugate ligands (LICA) to 
ASOs to direct a greater fraction 
of a dose to desired tissues and 
cells. The initial and, to date, most 
important success was achieved 
first at Alnylam’ and then quickly 
adopted by lonis. By conjugating 
N-acetylgalactosamine 
(GalNAc) to an ASO, it is 
possible to take advantage of a 
high capacity receptor on the 
surface of hepatocytes, the 
asialoglycoprotein receptor, to 
enhance productive delivery 
of ASOs to hepatocytes. This 
has consistently increased the 
potency of second generation 
ASOs for hepatic targets by 
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approximately 30-fold. When 
conjugated to the generation 
2.5 ASOs, which are about 10 
times as potent as generation 
two drugs, this ligand increased 
potency again by about 30-fold. 
Based on this success, we are 
now concentrating efforts on 
identifying ligands that enhance 
delivery of ASOs to other tissues 
and cells. In collaboration with 
our colleagues at Astra-Zeneca 
we recently reported that by 
attaching a GLP-1 peptide to an 
ASO we can achieve therapeutic 
ASO concentrations in the beta 
cells of the pancreas’. As this 
ligand is optimized, we expect to 
create medicines that enhance 
the metabolic control effected by 
these cells. We have also made 
significant progress in identifying 
ligands that enhance delivery 
of ASOs to the heart, skeletal 
muscle and other cells. Although 
more work is required, we are 
optimistic that we will enhance 
the performance of ASOs in 
many tissues that intrinsically 
take up lower fractions of a dose 
of an ASO. 

Similarly, cellular uptake 
and distribution of ASOs is very 
inefficient. Based on recent 
work performed primarily in our 
laboratory, we now understand 
the major pathways by which 
cells take up and distribute PS 
ASOs, the major proteins that are 
involved and the main sites in the 
cell in which ASOs are active. We 
also have a solid understanding 
of the kinetics of these processes 
(Fig. 2). Importantly, we have 
identified straightforward 
medicinal chemical modifications 
that can substantially alter the 
interactions of PS ASOs with 
the proteins responsible for the 
transport of ASOs across the 
plasma membrane and those 
that distribute ASOs inside the 
cell. We know that approximately 
99% percent of the ASOs in the 
cell are in locations in which the 
ASO is not active, so a shift of just 
1% from an inactive intracellular 
site to an active site should 
double potency’. 
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Figure 2. The uptake and distribution pathways and correlation with ASO activity®. (A) Cell surface interactions. The proteins located on 
the cell surface that are known to interact with PSASOs and/or ligands conjugated to ASOs. The interactions with proteins that are known to 
enter pathways that lead to observable ASO activity in cells (productive pathways) and those that appear to result in cell uptake, but no ASO 
activity (non-productive) are shown. (B) The timeline of PSASO localization in key endosomal structures and with key proteins vs the ASO 
activity. (C) Detailed time course of PSASO trafficking in productive endosomal pathways. Adapted from (9). 


The third core research 
theme that we expect to have a 
significant impact on the future 
of the technology is actually not 
anew effort. We have worked 
for 30 years to understand 
the major steps involved in 
the molecular mechanisms of 
pharmacodynamics, the kinetics 
of these steps and the factors 
that influence the effectiveness 
of the desired pharmacology 
of ASOs. We have achieved 
most of those goals'®. Recent 
progress in this area is yielding 
data that potentially enhance the 
future value of the platform. For 
example, we now understand 
one of the major mechanisms 
of tolerance to ASOs and this 
process also likely explains 
why some transcripts are less 
effectively reduced by ASOs 
designed to activate RNAse H1. 
Perhaps, more importantly, we 
have expanded the repertoire of 
mechanisms for which we can 
design ASOs including those 
that, for the first time, selectively 
increase the translation of 
specific proteins, thus serving as 
‘agonist -like drugs’. 


OPPORTUNITIES TO DESIGN 
EVEN BETTER ASOS 

The fourth new research direction 
is arguably the most important 
because it resolves one of the 
most controversial topics in 

the technology and provides 


straightforward medicinal 
chemical solutions to the issue. 
The problem is that as ASOs 

are screened, we occasionally 
encounter some compounds 

that are toxic. The toxicities are 
influenced by the sequence of the 
ASO and the type of 2'chemical 
modifications employed. We 
outlined a step-by-step molecular 
mechanism that accounts for 
these observations (Fig. 2) and 

a straightforward medicinal 
chemical approach that ablates 
or substantially reduces toxicities 
with minimal effects on potency”. 
We have expanded the database 
supporting this mechanism and 
greatly expanded the structure 
activity and sites of placement 

of modifications that ablate or 
reduce toxicities and enriched our 
understanding of the mechanism. 
These observations have further 
enhanced the efficiency of already 
very efficient screening methods, 
enhanced the overall potency 

of agents for development and 
opened new areas for medicinal 
chemistry. 

Considering the impact of the 
four research themes enumerated, 
it is clear that we are close to 
realizing the dream of designer 
medicines: therapeutic agents that 
distribute in the body to perform 
the jobs for which they are 
designed, localize intracellularly to 
be more potent and less likely to 
have undesired effects, meeting 


Sponsor retains sole 


responsibility 


a wide range of pharmacologic 
needs through a variety of 
pharmacodynamic mechanisms, 
and finally, avoiding the possibility 
of side effects other than those 
that might be associated with 

the molecular target. These 

are realistic opportunities that 

are the product of knowledge 
accumulated at lonis through 

30 years of persistent and 
unprecedented efforts in the 
history our industry. That, to lonis, 
is an extraordinary future. 
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Brain work 


Large-scale national research projects hope to reveal the 


( theore Koch was finishing his PhD on 
theoretical brain modelling in 1982 
when he received a worrying telegram 

from his adviser, Tomaso Poggio. 

Poggio, who had relocated to the United 
States from what was then West Germany the 
previous year, warned Koch, who was planning 
to join him, that he might struggle to find a US 
position. After getting his PhD from the Max 
Planck Institute for Biological Cybernetics in 
Tubingen, Koch had hoped to take up a postdoc 
role in Poggios new laboratory at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in Cambridge. 

But Poggio had discovered that there was 
already someone in the United States making 


secrets of the human brain. 


BY NEIL SAVAGE 


computational brain models and, Koch says, he 
wrote, “I’m worried, are there enough faculty 
positions to cover two people modelling the 
brain in the entire United States of America?” 
That seems funny now, says Koch, because 
today there's no shortage of such positions; he 
estimates that 5,000 people in the United States 
do something similar. “Now every university will 
have two, three, four, five faculty that do noth- 
ing but theoretical neuroscience, computational 
neuroscience, data science in the brain,” he says. 
And there are now many other jobs in neuro- 
science, at places ranging from conventional 
research universities and dedicated institutes 
to companies developing neurotechnology. 


“Theres a variety of opportunities, vastly more 
than ever before,’ Koch says. “It’s a fantastic time 
to study the brain.” 


ON THE MAP 

Many of those opportunities come from 
the rise of large-scale national and interna- 
tional projects dedicated to understanding 
the human brain. In the past six years, the 
European Union, the United States and Japan 
have all launched multi-year, multimillion- 
dollar projects to suss out the workings of the 
brain — how it learns, how it controls behav- 
iour and how it goes wrong. Koch himself 
participates in some of those projects in his > 
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> role as chief scientist and president of the 
Allen Institute for Brain Science, a non-profit 
research organization in Seattle, Washington, 
endowed by the late Microsoft co-founder Paul 
Allen. The institute is building a catalogue of 
the various cell types in both human and 
mouse brains, called the Allen Brain Atlas. 

Other countries — Canada, Australia, 
South Korea and China — are in the early 
stages of their own large-scale efforts. 
Along with the goal of describing in detail 
just how the brain works at various levels, 
from the cellular to the behavioural, the hope 
is that these projects will lead to new ways to 
treat brain diseases and mental-health condi- 
tions, as well as advance artificial-intelligence 
(AI) technologies. To do that, investors are 
providing the projects with billions of dollars 
in new funding, creating career opportunities 
for not only neuroscientists but also physicists, 
mathematicians, chemists, materials scientists 
and medical specialists, all of whom must be 
trained to work across disciplines. 

The European Union’s effort, a 10-year, 
roughly €1-billion (US$1.1-billion) programme 
called the Human Brain Project (HBP), was 
launched in 2013. The sprawling endeavour 
directly employs 500 scientists spread across 
universities, hospitals and research centres 
throughout Europe, and provides funding that 
supports many more. Its aim, explains scien- 
tific research director Katrin Amunts, who 
studies the brain at Heinrich Heine University 
Diisseldorf in Germany, is to develop tools for 
studying the brain and create an infrastructure 
of supercomputers and data-sharing platforms 
that will allow researchers to do more compre- 
hensive studies than they could on their own. 
“In ten years we will not have understood the 
human brain. It is simply too complex and we 
still have to learn a lot,’ she says. 

That does not mean, however, that the 
world will have to wait for some vague future 
date to see any benefits. For instance, Viktor 
Jirsa, a physicist who directs the Institute of 
Neuroscience Systems at Aix-Marseille Uni- 
versity in France, has used information about 
how individual neurons are linked together 
in the brain — the ‘connectome — to develop 
the Virtual Epilepsy Patient. He takes readings 
of the brains of people experiencing epileptic 
seizures and uses the measurements to pinpoint 
more precisely the sources of those seizures. 
The hope is that, by targeting specific neural 
connections involved in a particular person's 
epilepsy, brain surgeons can perform more tar- 
geted treatments and improve the success rate 
of surgery to stop epileptic seizures beyond the 
current success rate of roughly 50%. Jirsa is in 
the middle of a randomized clinical trial to test 
the idea on about 350 people. 

Another practical benefit Amunts hopes the 
HBP will yield is a visual prosthesis that could 
restore sight to people who are blind. This 
is being developed by neuroscientist Pieter 
Roelfsema, who leads the Vision and Cognition 
Group at the Netherlands Institute for 


Visualization of the whole brain, simulated using 
real data from TheVirtualBrain framework. Colours 
represent different groups of connected neurons. 


Neurosciences in Amsterdam. Building a 
bridge between the biological understand- 
ing of the visual cortex and the engineering 
result of a robotic eye is the sort of outcome 
the HBP aims to achieve, she says. Along the 
way, researchers are developing better AI algo- 
rithms to decipher brain functions, and virtual 
robots in which to test whether the mecha- 
nisms they think they've uncovered would 
work in people. 

Amunts doesn't expect the HBP to uncover 
all of the brain’s secrets, and welcomes other 
national programmes. “Any project in the 
world cannot address all questions related to 
the human brain,” she says. 


BUILDING CIRCUITS 

With megaprojects such as the HBP, as well 
as other, smaller national programmes (see 
‘Projects around the globe’) and their associated 
funding, neuroscience is a growth area. “It’s a 
really great time for young people to enter the 
field? says Walter Koroshetz, a neurologist who 
directs the US National Institute of Neurological 


Disorders and Stroke. Although there's plenty 
of opportunity for researchers in biology and 
medicine, there's also a great need for people 
from other disciplines — particularly from 
fields that will help to develop tools to push the 
research forward. “The people who are going 
to build those are not the biologists, they’re 
the engineers and the materials scientists 
and the physicists,” says Koroshetz. “And 
the people who are going to look at neural 
activity and try to figure out what it means, 
what's the language of the brain, are going to be 
mathematicians and computer scientists.” 

In the United States, the Brain Research 
through Advancing Innovative Neurotech- 
nologies (BRAIN) Initiative launched in 2014, 
with a planned budget of between $300 million 
and $500 million a year for 12 years. Much of 
it is conducted under the auspices of the US 
National Institutes of Health. Also participat- 
ing are the National Science Foundation; the 
Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency, 
which develops cutting-edge technologies for 
military use; and the Intelligence Advanced 
Research Projects Activity, which does the same 
for the intelligence field. 

The goal during the project’s first five years , 
says Koroshetz, was to develop tools that would 
allow researchers to monitor and manipulate 
brain circuits — the collection of neurons that 
work together to perform particular functions, 
such as coordinating muscle movement. Scien- 
tists have an understanding of the brain at the 
cellular level, including how genes influence 
the form of brain cells, how neurotransmit- 
ters and receptors work and how synapses are 
formed and strengthened. But they didn't have 
the tools to watch and understand the activity 
of circuits, the next level up in the hierarchy of 
brain function. Tools that might help include 
proteins that can be inserted into specific cell 
types to make them fluoresce when calcium 
flows through an ion channel, for instance, 


NATIONAL INITIATIVES 


Projects around the globe 


@ The Brain Mapping by Integrated 
Neurotechnologies for Disease Studies 
(Brain/MINDS) programme in Japan 

started in 2014 and is set to receive about 
US$30 million annually. The project is 
studying transgenic marmosets (Callithrix 
jacchus) as models for human disease. 

@ China plans to study the brains of 
macaques as a model for humans. The 
national China Brain Project, although much 
discussed, has yet to be launched by the 
government. Regional projects in Shanghai 
and Beijing are under way, however. 

@ The Australia Brain Initiative plans to have 
an emphasis on neurotechnology, with the 
hope of translating discoveries from brain 
research into commercial devices. 
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@ South Korea launched the Korean 

Brain Initiative in 2017, with a focus on 
connectome mapping and developing new 
tools. 

@ The Latin American Brain Initiative, or 
LATBrain, received a boost at the end of 
August when researchers met in Uruguay to 
promote investment in the project. 

@ The Kavli Foundation, a non-profit 
organization in Los Angeles, California, 
funds research and coordinates the 
International Brain Initiative (IBI), a 
movement focused on helping various 
national projects to work together and share 
data. The IBI is creating an inventory of 
brain initiatives to list projects and funding 
throughout the world. N.S. 


THEVIRTUALBRAIN 
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EDUCATION PROGRAMMES 


Getting into brain research 


The US and European brain projects, as well 
as other initiatives, offer support for young 
scientists interested in the research. 

@ The Human Brain Project (HBP) 
education programme offers web-based 
courses and in-person workshops to 
master’s and PhD students and recent 
doctoral graduates in areas outside their 
core fields. The programme provides 
European Credit Transfer and Accumulation 
System (ECTS) credits. 

@ The annual HBP Student Conference 

on Interdisciplinary Brain Research brings 
young researchers from different fields 
together. The next one is in Pisa, Italy, in 
January 2020. 

@ The US National Institutes of Health 
BRAIN Initiative offers grants that provide 
two years of mentorship plus three years of 
funding for postdoctoral fellows working in 
research areas related to the project. 

@ The Institute of Electrical and Electronics 
Engineers in New York City hosts IEEE Brain, 
a programme to promote cross-disciplinary 
collaboration. 


or targeted receptors that can turn the firing 
of neurons on or off in response to light or a 
chemical stimulus. 

Armed with such tools, scientists can begin 
to look at what goes wrong in various disorders 
that don't have obvious physical signs, unlike 
Alzheimer’s disease, in which plaques are pre- 
sent, or brain tumours. Diagnosis of many 
mental-health conditions is based on behav- 
iour, but it could prove useful to see what’s 
happening in the brains of people with these 
conditions, and that could also lead to new 
treatments. “There's no pathology in chronic 
pain, schizophrenia, depression or Tourette's 
syndrome, but they’re clear circuit disorders,” 
Koroshetz says. “You couldn't even approach 
trying to understand what was wrong with the 
circuit before” 


BRAINS NEEDED 

To build and use those tools, researchers require 
a transdisciplinary mindset, says Yves De 
Koninck, director of the Neurophotonics Centre 
in Quebec, Canada. The centre brings together 
neuroscientists, physicists, chemists, mathema- 
ticians and engineers. They develop hardware 
(such as fibre-optic probes and microscopes), 
software to analyse and model brain data, and 
what De Koninck calls “wetware’, such as tools 
that allow researchers to control living cells using 
light. “Brain science has to do with everything, 
from understanding the fundamentals of cell 
function all the way to how society is built, so we 
really need people that are able to bridge between 
different disciplines; De Koninck says. 


@ The Neurophotonics Centre in Quebec 
City, Canada, offers a ten-day summer 
programme on applying optical imaging 
techniques to neuroscience. The next one is 
in June 2020. 

@ The BRAIN Initiative Alliance has created 
a website (See go.nature.com/35gulko) 

to help researchers to find funding from 
various US sources. 

@ The Simons Foundation, a philanthropic 
group in New York City, sponsors the 
Simons Collaboration on the Global Brain 
and offers neuroscience courses for 
scientists in various locations around the 
world, including China and South Africa. 

@ Wellcome, a research-supporting 
foundation in London, offers funding for 
research in neuroscience and mental health. 
@ The Allen Institute for Brain Science’s 
Frontiers Group in Seattle, Washington, 
provides three years of funding to individuals 
or small groups with what it considers 
groundbreaking ideas. It also offers larger- 
scale, longer-term funding to teams at 
universities or other major institutions. N.S. 


De Koninck runsa transdisciplinary training 
programme at the Neurophotonics Centre. He 
is also part of the Canadian Brain Research 
Strategy, a collaboration of various Canadian 
brain-research groups. One emphasis, he says, 
is forming partnerships between institutions, 
disciplines and nations. “We can't, in the field of 
neuroscience, understand the complexity of the 
brain by continuing each to work alone,’ he says. 

Amunts agrees that neuroscience needs 
researchers who have trained in a variety 
of fields. “Such people are very rare at this 
moment, so we are starting to educate them.” 

For instance, Heinrich Heine University, 
where Amunts directs the Cécile and Oskar 
Vogt Institute of Brain Research, offers a mas- 
ter’s degree in translational neuroscience, and 
some of the courses students take as part of 
the degree are sponsored by the HBP. Early- 
career scientists who want to participate in 
brain research need to be willing to learn from 
colleagues in other disciplines, Amunts says. 

And the field only seems likely to grow, 
brain researchers say (see ‘Getting into brain 
research). “It is a golden age of brain science,” 
says Koch. “It also impacts people much more 
than studying the heart or the liver, because 
who you are depends on your brain. If your 
heart is faulty, you can get a heart transplant 
and you are still you. Who we are, how we 
think, our dreams, our aspirations, our very 
consciousness is very closely tied to the brain” = 


Neil Savage is a science writer in Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 
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GENETIC LIGHT BULBS 
ILLUMINATE THE BRAIN 


Genetically encoded voltage indicators change colour in real time when neurons transmit 
electrical information, offering unprecedented insight into neural activity. 


Fluorescent proteins that react to voltage changes show signalling between cells in the brain of a zebrafish (Danio rerio). 


BY JYOTI MADHUSOODANAN 


ouglas Storace still has the dollar bill 
D that he triumphantly taped above his 
laboratory bench seven years ago, a tro- 
phy from a successful wager. His postdoctoral 
mentor, Larry Cohen at Yale University in New 
Haven, Connecticut, bet that Storace couldn't 
express a protein sensor of voltage changes in 
mice back in September 2012. Storace won. 
The bill is ahandy reminder that the experi- 
ments he aims to try in his new lab can work. 
And it’s a testament to just how tricky it is to 
correctly express these sensors and track their 
signals. Storace, now an assistant professor at 
Florida State University in Tallahassee, plans 
to use these sensors, known as genetically 
encoded voltage indicators (GEVIs), to study 
how neurons in the olfactory bulb sense and 
react to smells. 
GEVIs are voltage-sensitive, fluorescent 
proteins that change colour when a neuron 


fires or receives a signal. Because GEVIs can be 
targeted to individual cells and directly indi- 
cate a cell’s electrical signals, researchers 
consider them to be the ideal probes for study- 
ing neurons. But they have proved frustratingly 
difficult to use. “Being able to visualize voltage 
changes in a cell has always been the dream,” 
says neuroscientist Bradley Baker at the Korea 
Institute of Science and Technology in Seoul. 
“But probes that looked great often didn't 
behave in ways that were useful.” 

Early GEVIs disappointed on several levels. 
They were bright when a cell was resting and 
dimmed when the cell fired an action potential, 
producing signals that were tough to distinguish 
from the background. And they failed to con- 
centrate in the nerve-cell membranes, where 
they function. But researchers are beginning to 
solve these issues. Some are turning to advanced 
fluorescent proteins or chemical dyes for bet- 
ter signals; others are using directed evolution 
and high-throughput screens to make GEVIs 


more sensitive to voltage changes. Meanwhile, 
biologists are putting these molecules through 
their paces. GEVIs, says neuroscientist 
Katalin Toth at Laval University in Quebec City, 
Canada, are not yet widely used, but they're get- 
ting there. “They are becoming brighter and 
faster — and growing in popularity,’ she says. 
“T think this is the dawn of GEVIs.” 


GLIMMER OF PROMISE 
When a mouse smells a banana and races 
towards the treat, it is the inevitable result of 
a well-organized orchestra of neural circuits. 
Researchers can tap into these pathways using 
patch-clamping (in which electrodes and 
pipettes are placed on cells to track electrical 
activity in a given brain region) and voltage- 
sensitive dyes (which can reveal overarching 
electrical changes). 

Genetic probes are another option. In a 
similar way to dyes, these molecules fluoresce in 
response to electrical signals. But researchers 
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> can use genetic tricks to limit the probes’ 
expression to specific cells. Genetically encoded 
calcium indicators (GECIs), such as GCaMP 
proteins, are made by fusing a fluorescent pro- 
tein to one that can bind to calcium. Calcium 
floods a nerve cell after it has fired an electrical 
signal, causing a change in the binding protein’s 
shape that triggers a change in fluorescence. 

But GECIs are only proxies for neural 
electrical activity. Although they are sensitive 
to action potentials, which are the basic units 
of neural communication, they cannot capture 
the smaller, sub-excitatory cues that help nerve 
cells to compute and integrate different kinds 
of information. 

In 1997, Ehud Isacoff at the University of 
California, Berkeley, developed the first GEVI, 
named FlaSh, by fusing green fluorescent 
protein with a voltage-sensitive potassium 
channel’. Imperial College London neuro- 
scientist Thomas Knopfel, then at RIKEN in 
Wako, Japan, followed suit in 2010 by fusing a 
voltage-sensing phosphatase enzyme derived 
from Ciona intestinalis, amarine invertebrate, to 
a fluorescent protein’. Other designs followed, 
including the 2012 discovery that a random 
mutation in one protein made it 14-fold more 
sensitive to voltage changes, leading to one of 
the biggest early GEVI successes’, ArcLight. 

Today, there are three major classes of GEVI 
(see ‘Flavours of fluorescence’). Probes such as 
ArcLight fuse voltage-sensitive protein domains 
(VSDs) to fluorescent proteins, whereas others 
such as Archer and QuasArz? rely on fluorescent 
membrane-spanning bacterial proteins known 
as rhodopsins. Ace-mNeon represents a third 
group known as opsin-FRET (fluorescence 
resonance energy transfer) probes. These mol- 
ecules combine light-sensitive opsins that are 
similar to rhodopsin with a second fluorescent 
protein to create an energy transfer — detect- 
able as a change in fluorescent colour — when 
the proteins are excited. “Unlike GCaMP, 
where everyone was focused on one scaffold, 
each GEVI has its own developmental path,” 
says neuroscientist Michael Lin at Stanford 
University in California. 

Ideally, a GEVI will yield a bright, stable 
signal that consistently follows a change in 
voltage or action potential, and produce mini- 
mal background fluorescence. But this doesn't 
always happen. Unlike GCaMPs, which can fill 
acell’s volume, GEVIs must be localized to the 
cell membrane to be effective. They cannot be 
tested in bacteria, because it is difficult to main- 
tain a membrane potential in these cells. And 
the change in fluorescence when a GEV] fires is 
much smaller than that seen with GECIs. 

The millisecond pace of neural electrical 
activity is also a problem, both for GEVIs and 
the cameras that image them. And generating a 
sufficiently bright signal requires intense exci- 
tation light, which can overheat cells and cause 
the GEVI to bleach within minutes. 

As a result, most biologists still look to 
GCaMPs to study fine-scale neuronal activi- 
ties. “What the field would love to have is a 


solution like GCaMP. Calcium imaging works 
consistently in anyone's hands,” says neuro- 
scientist Eric Schreiter at the Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute’s Janelia Research Campus 
in Ashburn, Virginia. “There are very few 
reports of existing GEVIs being used in vivo, 
and they're quite limited in their scope” 


BRIGHTER, FASTER ... BETTER? 
But that is beginning to change, thanks 
to directed-evolution approaches, high- 
throughput screening strategies and more- 
stable fluorescent molecules. 

Schreiter and his team, for instance, removed 
the fluorescent portions of rhodopsin-based 
sensors and replaced them with a protein that 
binds to a synthetic dye molecule in response to 
voltage changes. Synthetic dyes are significantly 
brighter and more photo-stable than fluores- 
cent proteins. One such probe, dubbed Voltron, 
produced a signal that was several-fold brighter 
than its parent GEVIs and lasted upwards of 
15 minutes without bleaching*. 

Voltron’s signal is a flare of bright 
light against a background of unbound dye 
that is also fluorescing. This ‘negative’ signal is 
much harder to spot under a microscope than 
a ‘positive’ one, where the background remains 
dark. In subsequent experiments, Schreiter’s 
team discovered that three specific mutations 
in the rhodopsin proton-transport domain 
reduce the protein’s fluorescence when a cell is 
resting and thus result in a ‘reverse Voltron’ that 
produces this kind of positive signal”. “It’s one 
of the rare instances in my career where trying 
something rational actually worked on a pro- 
tein,” says neuroscientist Ahmed Abdelfattah, a 
postdoctoral researcher in Schreiter’s lab. 

These mutations could also help to tweak 
the bright-on-bright signals from other 
rhodopsin-based GEVIs, says neuroscientist 
Yuki Bando at Hamamatsu University in Japan. 

Other researchers have made GEVIs that use 
red fluorescent proteins instead of green ones, 
because red light can penetrate deeper into tis- 
sues and causes less cellular damage. Recent 
examples include VARNAM (voltage-activated 
red neuronal-activity monitor), which blends 
a red fluorescent protein named mRuby with 
an opsin-based probe; nirButterfly, a variant 
of the FRET-based GEVI called Butterfly that 
swaps the paired fluorescent proteins with bac- 
terial near-infrared proteins; and Ilmol, which 
uses one of the brightest red fluorescent pro- 
teins available to produce a signal three times 
stronger than that of FlicR1, the VSD probe on 
which it is based**. 

Expanding the GEVI spectrum helps 
researchers to combine probes or techniques in 
the same study. For example, chemical biolo- 
gist Adam Cohen at Harvard University in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and his colleagues 
developed QuasAz3, a near-infrared probe that 
surpasses its predecessors in terms of signal- 
to-noise ratio, membrane-specific expression 
and other properties. The team combined 
QuasAr3 with optogenetics — the use of 
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different wavelengths of light to control neu- 
ronal activity — to study voltage changes cor- 
related with behaviour and movement in mice’. 

“Some of the largest improvements in 
opsin-based probes have been in membrane 
localization,” Lin says. “That alone has been 
very useful. Others such as nirButterfly 
and VARNAM also show improvements in 
brightness and responsiveness.” 

Lin’s own work has focused on a series of 
GEVIs dubbed ASAPs for their fast responses. 
The latest iteration, ASAP3, has a signal that 
is significantly stronger than its predecessor, 
ASAP? (ref. 10). 


SPEEDIER SCREENS 

Many of these protein improvements stem 
from directed-evolution techniques, in which 
proteins are randomly mutated and improved 
versions selected over multiple cycles. But it is 
one thing to create a GEVI, and another thing 
to test it. When it comes to GEVIs, says protein 
engineer Robert Campbell at the University 
of Alberta in Edmonton, Canada, screening 
remains a “bottleneck” 

Yale University neuroscientist Vincent 
Pieribone’s team, which created VARNAM, 
uses a 96-well-plate set-up in which a field 
electrode moves from well to well to excite 
cells that carry GEVIs harbouring different 
mutations, linkers or fluorescent proteins. 
The system lets researchers quickly study each 
GEVTs response to voltage changes. In another 
approach, Edward Boyden at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in Cambridge 
enriched for brighter rhodopsin-based probes 
using a microscopy-guided, robotic process”. 

Lin’s group turned to a classic genetic 
technique — electroporation — to quickly 
screen its probes. In electroporation, a quick 
pulse of electricity reduces the resting mem- 
brane potential of cells to zero, creating tem- 
porary holes in the cell membrane so that DNA 
can enter. But because electroporation creates 
a defined voltage change, it can also be corre- 
lated to a probe's fluorescence signal. “It’s a very 
simple idea,” Lin says, “But it hadn't been used 
before to screen fluorescent probes.” 

These high-throughput methods help 
researchers to screen thousands of GEVI vari- 
ants in a matter of hours. “Perhaps a major 
push to apply such screening systems to the 
right templates” is all that’s needed to propel 
GEVI technology forward — and into more 
widespread use, Campbell suggests. 


BRIGHT APPLICATIONS 
GEVI developers usually work with col- 
laborators to test their probes in flies, mice or 
cultured human cells. Although independent 
researchers can order and use any GEVI from 
the non-profit repository Addgene, based in 
Watertown, Massachusetts, there have been few 
published reports from external users who have 
applied GEVIs to their experiments. 

In part that could be due to instrumenta- 
tion, Toth says. Her lab works with the ASAP 


FLAVOURS OF FLUORESCENCE 


Scientists have built different types of genetically encoded voltage indicator (GEVI). One major category 
(top) uses a membrane-bound portion of a voltage-sensing protein, such as a sodium channel, fused to 
one or more fluorescent proteins. Another category (middle) uses an opsin protein, such as a microbial 
rhodopsin, a membrane channel that directly changes its fluorescent properties in response to an electric 
field. Other categories rely on fluorescence resonance energy transfer (FRET) to produce signals (bottom). 
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probes, and uses random-access two-photon 
microscopy to capture signals. But these 
systems can prove expensive and thus difficult 
to access for many researchers, she says. 
Another hurdle has been the difficulty 
researchers have in directly comparing GEVI 
performance. Most labs report GEVI perfor- 
mance using a few standard metrics, which can 
help users to decide how different probes stack 
up against each other, Lin says. But until this 
year, only one study had compared a range of 
GEVIs in parallel using the same experimental 
conditions”. “Each GEVI has very specific char- 
acteristic properties,’ says Bando, who led that 
research. “But nobody had compared the indi- 
cators with the same experimental conditions.” 
Bando and his colleagues compared eight 
GEVIs in cultured neurons and mice, using 


A voltage change across the membrane causes 
the GEVI to change shape, decreasing the 
fluorescence of the attached protein. 


A voltage change across the membrane can help 
to add a proton to retinal, the light-sensitive 
portion of the opsin, which alters its fluorescence. 


A voltage change across the membrane causes 
a change in molecular shape that brings two 
molecules into proximity, allowing a transfer of 
energy and a concomitant change in colour. 


both widefield and two-photon imaging. The 
team tested the proteins for their ability to track 
action potentials, synaptic input, photobleach- 
ing and other properties. Some probes, they 
found, emitted a dim baseline fluorescence and 
thus needed a very-high-powered excitation 
laser, which could overheat and damage cells. 
Others produced fast, reliable signals under 
conventional imaging, but failed with two- 
photon microscopy, which can visualize deeper 
brain regions in vivo. Still others produced 
strong, but short-lived signals. Overall, they 
found that “no indicators could detect both 
action potential and synaptic inputs in vivo’, 
Bando says. And, “only ArcLight worked with 
two-photon imaging in vivo”. 

But ArcLight’s fluorescent responses 
are slow — too slow to track a neuron’s action 


NEUROSCIENCE 


potential, which lasts only about a millisecond. 
Nonetheless, this GEVI’s consistency and 
clear signal led Bando to focus on optimizing 
ArcLight for his own studies. When selecting a 
voltage indicator, consider the purpose of the 
experiment, he suggests. Archer, QuasAr and 
Ace2N-mNeon are ideal for one-photon (that 
is, conventional) imaging of cultured cells or 
brain slices. To study deeper brain regions in 
live animals using multiphoton approaches, 
ArcLight might be a researcher's best choice 
for now. 

Baker concurs that for GEVI novices, 
ArcLight is the easiest option. Probes can fail 
for several reasons, he explains, including 
incompatible cameras, photodamage, and 
poor or aberrant protein expression. “So many 
things can go wrong, and you need a probe 
that gives you the confidence that the imag- 
ing works,” he says. “It might not be the right 
probe for you, but if you don't see a signal with 
ArcLight, you will not see a signal with what- 
ever other GEVI you try.” 

Indeed, ArcLight’s sluggishness might be the 
reason it works so well, Storace says, because it 
ends up integrating input from various neurons 
into a single signal that is easy to distinguish 
from background noise. “I strongly feel the 
reason it’s better is because it’s slower,’ he says. 

The brain region being studied is also a factor. 
Storace focuses on the olfactory system, which 
is physically organized into bulbs, each of which 
responds to a single odorant. Applying GEVIs to 
this region reveals useful data, he says, because 
even if the signals from individual cells are 
indistinguishable, the population-level data can 
be revealing. “It’s a useful strategy in the olfac- 
tory system, but I’m not sure it’s easily translated 
to other brain areas such as the cortex,” he says. 

Indeed, as researchers continue refining and 
exploring these probes, fresh strategies are likely 
to emerge, as will insights into their strengths 
and weaknesses. Different probes might well be 
ideal for different questions, Storace says. “In 
about four or five years, we'll have a better idea 
of how easy it is to use GEVIs.” m 


Jyoti Madhusoodanan is a science writer in 
Portland, Oregon. 
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Tips from a Pulitzer prizewinner 


Van Savage and Pamela Yeh share advice from US novelist Cormac McCarthy. 


rthy — whose ten novels include The 

Road, No Country for Old Men and Blood 
Meridian — has provided extensive editing to 
numerous faculty members and postdocs at 
the Santa Fe Institute (SFI) in New Mexico. 
He has helped to edit works by scientists such 
as Harvard University’s first tenured female 
theoretical physicist, Lisa Randall, and physi- 
cist Geoffrey West, who authored the popular- 
science book Scale. Van Savage, a theoretical 
biologist and ecologist, first met McCarthy in 
2000, and they overlapped at the SFI for about 
four years while Savage was a graduate stu- 
dent and then a postdoc. Savage has received 
invaluable editing advice from McCarthy on 
several science papers published over the past 
20 years. While on sabbatical at the SFI during 
the winter of 2018, Savage had lively weekly 


hy the past two decades, Cormac McCa- 


lunches with McCarthy. They worked to con- 
dense McCarthy’s advice to its most essential 
points so that it could be shared with everyone. 
These pieces of advice were combined with 
thoughts from evolutionary biologist Pamela 
Yeh and are presented here. McCarthy’s most 
important tip is to keep it simple while telling 
acoherent, compelling story. The following are 
more of McCarthy's words of wisdom, as told 
by Savage and Yeh. 

Use minimalism to achieve clarity. While 
you are writing, ask yourself: is it possible to 
preserve my original message without that 
punctuation mark, that word, that sentence, 
that paragraph or that section? Remove extra 
words or commas whenever you can. 

Decide on your paper’s theme and two or 
three points you want every reader to remem- 
ber. This theme and these points form the 


single thread that runs through your piece. The 
words, sentences, paragraphs and sections are 
the needlework that holds it together. If some- 
thing isn’t needed to help the reader to under- 
stand the main theme, omit it. 

Limit each paragraph to a single message. A 
single sentence can bea paragraph. Each para- 
graph should explore that message by first ask- 
ing a question and then progressing to an idea, 
and sometimes to an answer. It’s also perfectly 
fine to raise questions in a paragraph and leave 
them unanswered. 

Keep sentences short, simply constructed 
and direct. Concise, clear sentences work well 
for scientific explanations. Minimize clauses, 
compound sentences and transition words — 
such as ‘however or ‘thus’ — so that the reader 
can focus on the main message. 

Don't slow the reader down. Avoid } 
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> footnotes because they break the flow of 
thoughts and send your eyes darting back and 
forth while your hands are turning pages or 
clicking on links. Try to avoid jargon, buz- 
zwords or overly technical language. And don't 
use the same word repeatedly — it’s boring. 

Dont over-elaborate. Only use an adjective 
if it’s relevant. Your paper is not a dialogue 
with the readers’ potential questions, so don't 
go overboard anticipating them. Don't say the 
same thing in three different ways in any single 
section. Don't say both ‘elucidate’ and ‘elabo- 
rate’. Just choose one, or you risk that your 
readers will give up. 

And don’t worry too much about readers 
who want to find a way to argue about every 
tangential point and list all possible qualifica- 
tions for every statement. Just enjoy writing. 

With regard to grammar, spoken language 
and common sense are generally better guides 
for a first draft than rule books. It’s more 
important to be understood than it is to form 
a grammatically perfect sentence. 

Commas denote a pause in speaking. The 
phrase “In contrast” at the start of a sentence 
needs a comma to emphasize that the sentence 
is distinguished from the previous one, not to 
distinguish the first two words of the sentence 
from the rest of the sentence. Speak the sen- 
tence aloud to find pauses. 

Dashes should emphasize the clauses you 
consider most important — without using 
bold or italics — and not only for defining 
terms. (Parentheses can present clauses more 
quietly and gently than commas.) Don't lean 
on semicolons as a crutch to join loosely linked 
ideas. This only encourages bad writing. You 


can occasionally use contractions such as isn't, 
dont, it’s and shouldnt. Don't be overly formal. 
And don't use exclamation marks to call atten- 
tion to the significance of a point. You could 
say ‘surprisingly’ or ‘intriguingly’ instead, but 
don't overdo it. Use these words only once or 
twice per paper. 


TONE IS IMPORTANT 

Inject questions and less-formal language to 
break up tone and maintain a friendly feeling. 
Colloquial expressions can be good for this, 
but they shouldn't be too narrowly tied to a 
region. Similarly, use a personal tone because 
it can help to engage a reader. Impersonal, 
passive text doesnt fool anyone into thinking 
youre being objective: “Earth is the centre of 
this Solar System” isn’t any more objective or 
factual than “We are at the centre of our Solar 
System.” 

Choose concrete language and examples. 
If you must talk about arbitrary colours of an 
abstract sphere, it’s more gripping to speak of 
this sphere as a red balloon or a blue billiard 
ball. 

Avoid placing equations in the middle of 
sentences. Mathematics is not the same as Eng- 
lish, and we shouldn't pretend it is. To separate 
equations from text, you can use line breaks, 
white space, supplementary sections, intui- 
tive notation and clear explanations of how to 
translate from assumptions to equations and 
back to results. 

When you think you're done, read your 
work aloud to yourself or a friend. Find a good 
editor you can trust and who will spend real 
time and thought on your work. Try to make 


life as easy as possible for your editing friends. 
Number pages and double space. 

After all this, send your work to the journal 
editors. Try not to think about the paper until 
the reviewers and editors come back with their 
own perspectives. When this happens, it’s often 
useful to heed Rudyard Kipling’s advice: “Trust 
yourself when all men doubt you, but make 
allowance for their doubting too.” Change text 
where useful, and where not, politely explain 
why you're keeping your original formulation. 

And dont rant to editors about the Oxford 
comma, the correct usage of ‘significantly’ 
or the choice of ‘that’ versus ‘which. Journals 
set their own rules for style and sections. You 
wont get exceptions. 

Finally, try to write the best version of your 
paper: the one that you like. You can't please an 
anonymous reader, but you should be able to 
please yourself. Your paper — you hope — is 
for posterity. Remember how you first read the 
papers that inspired you while you enjoy the 
process of writing your own. 

When you make your writing more lively 
and easier to understand, people will want to 
invest their time in reading your work. And 
whether we are junior scientists or world- 
famous novelists, that’s what we all want, 
isn't it? m 


Van Savage is a theoretical biologist and 
ecologist at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, and at the Santa Fe Institute, New 
Mexico, USA. Pamela Yeh is an evolutionary 
biologist at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, and at the Santa Fe Institute, New 
Mexico, USA. 
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Use poetry to share your science 


Sam Illingworth explains how poetry can communicate and celebrate research. 


rid Voice of Science’ (Box), it is easy to see 
why many people perceive poetry and sci- 
ence to be at odds with one another: the for- 
mer searches for beauty in the enigmatic and 
the magical, and the latter seeks to explain this 
mystery. As a scientist who uses poetry in my 
research, I feel that these two disciplines are 
complementary, and we should embrace poetry 
as a tool for communicating our research and 
developing new understandings of our fields. 
One of poetry’s most enduring qualities is 
its ability to consider a topic from a new point 
of view; see, for example, ‘A Brief Reflection 
on Accuracy’ by the Czech immunologist and 
poet Miroslav Holub. This makes poetry an 
effective medium for disseminating scientific 


I n reading Vachel Lindsay’s poem "The Hor- 


concepts to non-specialists. Initiatives such 
as the Sciku Project (which presents scientific 
discoveries and ideas in a haiku format), the 
Universe in Verse (an annual poetic celebra- 
tion of science) and my own blog the Poetry 
of Science (in which I write a weekly poem 
based on published research) introduce new 
scientific ideas in a digestible form that is free 
of the jargon and technical language that can 
turn non-specialists away from even the most 
lucid abstracts. These projects do not aim to 
fully explain detailed scientific results through 
laboured rhyme. Instead, they introduce the 
reader to new research, encourage them to 
find out more about a topic and help to make 
science more accessible to a wider audience. 
These science-communication initiatives all 
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demonstrate how poetry can be used to com- 
municate science to non-scientists. But they are 
limited in the direction of their flow of knowl- 
edge. Here, scientists are writing poetry for non- 
scientists — and are not necessarily concerned 
with how such an audience could influence their 
research. Poetry is arguably even more effective 
in developing dialogues between scientists and 
the broader public; for example, the Experimen- 
tal Words project, funded by Arts Council Eng- 
land, has brought together poets and scientists 
to create works of art that explore the spaces 
between the two disciplines. 

These dialogues can present researchers 
with insights into the direction and govern- 
ance of future research. This sort of approach 
has been used to discuss topical issues, such 


GRANGER HISTORICAL PICTURE ARCHIVE/ALAMY 


The poet Vachel Lindsay reads with one of his relatives. 


as climate change and disaster resilience, with 
often under-served audiences (for example, 
religious communities, older people and those 
living with mental-health conditions). The 
experiences and needs expressed in this poetry 
can then be used to shape policy in these areas. 

Many scientists might find this conver- 
sation-through-poetry approach either too 
resource intensive or outside their com- 
fort zone — or both. But poetry can benefit 
researchers in another way. 

There are times when scientists work on a 
problem that seems to be unsolvable. We stop 
thinking about it and focus on something else, 
only to return to the issue at a later date. Mak- 
ing time for this ‘incubation period’ has been 
shown to foster creativity in problem solving, 
and a study published last year highlights the 
idea that poetry might effectively target this 
incubation. In other words, if you find your- 
self stuck on a particular problem, leave your 
experiment, close your laptop, stop taking your 
field measurements — and try writing a poem 
about it instead. Doing so will help you to con- 
sider the problem from a new angle, and will 
likely lead you to fresh insights. 


HOW TO GET STARTED 

Read some poetry. Just as youd start any 
successful research project with an in-depth 
literature review to assess the field, begin by 


POETRY 


Science versus 
the arts 


“There’s machinery in the butterfly; 
There’s a mainspring to the bee; 
There’s hydraulics to a daisy, 
And contraptions to a tree. 


“If we could see the birdie 
That makes the chirping sound 
With x-ray, scientific eyes, 

We could see the wheels go round.” 


And | hope all men 
Who think like this 
Will soon lie 
Underground. 


'The Horrid Voice of Science’ 
Vachel Lindsay (1919) 


reading a wide variety of verse. This will help 
you to find your own poetic voice. There are 
many excellent examples of this art, both 
online and in print. Check out the magazines 
Magma, The Rialto, Rattle and The Poetry 
Review. 


Consider using a specific format. Introducing 
structure to your poetry can help to reduce the 
anxiety of where to begin. The website Shadow 
Poetry offers a wide selection of poetic forms, 
along with examples that might provide you 
with scaffolding to build your poems on. 


Edit, edit, edit. It is very unlikely that your 
first draft will represent the best form of your 
work. After you have written your poem, give it 
time to breathe, and then go back and remove 
any word that does not earn its keep. 


Think about a title. Naming your poem can 
bea difficult task. The best advice I can offer 
comes from the excellent 2017 book How to 
bea Poet by Jo Bell and Jane Commane, which 
recommends that you name the work after it 
has taken shape. Then consider how the title 
interacts with the final line. Use these as a pair 
of bookends to frame the poem as a whole 
work. 


Share your poetry. Even if this is only with a 
close friend or colleague, sharing your poem is 
a helpful way to get feedback, showcase your 
ideas and express your creativity. = 


Sam Illingworth is a senior lecturer in science 
communication at Manchester Metropolitan 
University, UK. 
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Ua SCIENCE FICTION 


THE WIND KNOWS ALL 


BY BETH CATO 


he wind knows all. Even as it roars, 

it listens. It understands each blade 

of grass, each grain of dust, the very 

burden of its soil. Above everything else, the 
wind wishes its world to survive. 

It knows the girl stands ready, eyes 
squinting as the Lady’s shuttlecraft lands 
amid what was once the town square. 

The girl is the last to remain of this 
aborted colony. Humans arrived here just 
15 years earlier, determined to tame this far- 
flung world. She was the first to be born, to 
take her first breath on this planet her kind 
dubbed Tantalus. This changed her in ways 
left unapparent to her until recent months. 

The Lady disembarks with a contingent 
of soldiers. 

The girl meets them. She is lanky and 
brown as the skies. 

“Maribel Rodriguez.” The Lady’s voice is 
enhanced by her mask, which also guards 
her against dust pneumonia. “You've been 
evicted from Tantalus for your own safety. 
Please come with us.” 

“No? The wind lowers its voice so that 
hers may be heard. She's scared. She wishes 
her loved ones could stand beside her. 

“Your parents are dead. The colony’s 
been obliterated” Through the face plate, 
the Lady’s face is kind. “It’s a miracle you 
haven't come down with pneumonia already. 
Doctors will examine you on the orbital” 

The Lady’s orbital, the Lady’s planet; as if 
she could own such a thing. Her corporation 
established the self-sufficient agricultural 
colony as they explored how best the planet 
might be utilized. 

“Dont talk about miracles.” The girl once 
pleaded to keep her family alive. Now she 
understands that although the wind knows 
all, it doesn't control all — native spores 
included. 

Even the wind is surprised the girl still lives. 

The Lady motions to her soldiers. One 
fires a tranquilizer dart. The wind drops it 
to the ground. 

“How —” the Lady begins. 

“You ordered us to till wide swaths of 
land,’ says the girl. The words aren't from her 
mind; this annoys her. “Our administrators 
argued that such practices had disastrous 
consequences back on Earth. You ordered 

the auto-ploughs 
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loss of deep-rooted native grasses would 
create a ‘dust bowl’ that would probably 
make people sick” 

“I didn't want people here to get ill.” The 
Lady looks stunned by the accusation. “But 
it's true, I did encourage aggressive produc- 
tion goals so we could divide the population 
and initiate the mining operation. Earth 
needs those minerals to —” 


“We started dying and you didn't care.” 

“Of course I cared” 

“Not enough to help us, and the admin- 
istrators’ logs were destroyed upon their 
deaths.” 

The wind feels the tremor of the Lady’s 
heartbeat against her suit. “You have no 
proof of that.” She motions to her soldiers. 

Their commander replies over a private 
channel. “Maam, she’s not a direct threat, and 
achild besides. By intergalactic bylaws —” 

“She's talking about things she can’t under- 
stand. She needs treatment. We must get her 
off world by force.” 

The girl almost breaks into hysterical 
giggles at the eavesdropped conversation, 
and instead fights to contain a hacking 
cough. 

“The planet wants you gone. You cannot 
blast and mine this world as you planned.” 

The Lady cocks her head. “How could you 
— wait, you're speaking for the entire planet? 
Youre delusional.” 

The girl thought shed been delusional, 
too, when the wind first started to talk to 
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her, when it first included her dead mother’s 
voice, then so many others. “Tantalus isn’t 
Earth. You can’t regard it or abuse it in the 
same way.’ These words emerge from the 
girl's lips, not her mind, but she fully agrees 
with the sentiment. 

The wind chooses that moment to whip 
up with a hurricane’s bluster. The town site 
vanishes within a vicious whirl of brown. 

“We're not leaving without her,’ the Lady 
yells. “Something strange is going —” 

“This spontaneous storm is approxi- 
mately 100 miles in diameter, centred on us, 
and rising in strength. Our primary duty is 
your well-being. We must evacuate.” Ignor- 
ing the Lady’s protests, the soldiers drag her 
away. 

The wind has some understanding of the 
human concepts of ‘mercy’ and ‘justice’ It 
ignores the soldiers, and lifts up the Lady’s 
mask far enough to deposit spores for her 
next inhalation. Time will do the rest. 

The shuttle rises. The wind lowers its 
crescendo. The girl rests on all fours, cough- 
ing. The worst of her pneumonia passed in 
recent weeks. She'll survive what no one else 
did. Sometimes, she regrets that. 

“You should’ve let me control all of my 
words.’ She prefers to talk out loud. “This 
hasn’t ended, they'll soon send more 
shuttles, more machines —” 

“You were scared.” The voice of the planet 
is carried by the wind, and echoed by the 
combined whispers of her parents and 
neighbours. They've melded with the planet 
they died on, but despite her unusual con- 
nection with this world, the girl has not. 

As her gaze traces the distant speck of the 
shuttle, she swallows down her childhood 
yearnings to see Earth. She grieves and aches 
for the company of real people, not these 
blurred-together ghosts, but she needs to 
stay. Tantalus is her home. She'll save it. 

“Tm human. It’s normal to feel scared,” she 
says to the wind. “But I need to manage on 
my own. I might need to negotiate aboard 
the orbital some day, you know.’ 

The wind knows this possibility, and 
of fear. Humanity has taught this world 
what it means to be scared. The girl senses 
the wind’s mood, and her fingers stroke the 
breeze, as if to calm it. 

Together, they watch the shuttle fade away, 
vigilant for whatever may come. m 


Beth Cato resides in Arizona. She’ the 
author of the Clockwork Dagger duology 
and the Blood of Earth trilogy with Harper 
Voyager. Her website is BethCato.com. 
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